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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


The  Brliisli  empire  comprebeuib  tliv  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Irelandj  with  tlie  adjaceut  nmalltir  islands  in  the  Kurroanding  seas,  and 
many  colonies  wliich,  in  point  uf  extent,  far  surpnis  tlie  niwther-country. 
Altliougb, 

*'  V  the  worM'ii  voturae, 
Our  Brtuln  seems  n<t  n(  It,  but  not  in  It,** 

yet  she  exercises  a  more  extensive  influpnce  in  the  alVaire  of  that  svorld 
from  which  tihe  appears  almost  cut  off,  than  any  other  single  country  haa 
ilune  in  Bnci^nt  or  modern  tiinei>.  Her  mouurch  commands  a  host  of  sub- 
jocta  more  numerous  llian  that  wliiofi  owns  the  sway  of  any  other  crowned 
potentate,  excepting  perhaps  tlie  probably  exaggerated  and  iiieOicient  popu- 
lation of  *  the  Celestial  empire;*  and  with  respeet  to  hirn  tfie  old  Spanish 
boast  is  most  true:  '  On  our  sovereign's  dominions  the  sun  never  sets.* 
His  authority  extends  over  two-thirds  of  the  globe  in  reference  to  longi- 
tade  ;  and  it  may  therefore  without  hyperbole  be  said  that  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  his  pOHsessioiis ;  for,  within  tltat  vast  range,  various  j>laces  liave 
noon  and  midnight  respectively  at  the  same  moment.  Stretching  nlso, 
with  the  exception  of  a  ftiw  iuterniediale  spac«?s,  from  the  Arctic  cirrJe  to 
the  33d  degree  of  S.  latitude,  the  four  seasons  are  experienced  in  the  do- 
minions of  BritAin  at  the  same  time. 

**  In  Europe, "  says  M.  Dupin,  "  tlie  British  empire  borders,  at  once, 
towards  the  north,  upou  Denmark,  upon  Germany,  upon  Hollaml,  upon 
France;  towards  the  Bouth,  upon  Spain,  upon  Sicily,  upon  ItaU%  upon 
WesU'ni  Turkey.  It  holds  tfie  keys  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediter- 
iimean  ;  it  commands  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic. 
No  sooner  had  its  navy,  the  aibiter  of  the  Arcliipelago,  reased  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  cause  of  Greece,  than  on  the  instant  the  porta  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus found  new  liberators  in  the  posterity  of  the  HeracHdes :  and, 
from  Corinth  to  Tenedos,  the  sea  which  leads  to  the  Bospborus,  became 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Argonauts  the  road  to  victory^  and  to  a  second 
and  a  richer  golden  fleece — National  Indejiendunce  t  In  Europe  the 
British  empire  permits  this  conquest. 

"  In  America  it  gives  twundarios  to  Russia  towards  the  pole,  and  to  the 
United  States  towards  the  temperate  regions.  Under  the  tomd  zone  it 
reigns  in  the  midst  of  the  Antilles,  encircles  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  till,  at 
last,  it  meets  those  new  States,  which  it  was  the  first  to  free  from  their  de- 
pendence on  their  mother-connlry,  to  make  them  more  surely  dependent 
upon  its  own  commercial  industry  : — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  scare,  in 
either  hemisphere,  any  mortal  who  might  endeavour  to  snatch  the  heavenly 
fire  of  its  genius,  or  the  secret  of  its  conquests,  it  holds,  midway  between 
Africa  and  America,  and  on  the  road  which  connects  Europe  with  Asia, 
that  rock  to  which  it  chained  the  Prometheus  of  the  modem  world. 
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2  EUROPE. 

"  la  Africa — from  the  centre  of  that  island  devoted  of  yore,  under  the 
flrymbol  of  the  cross,  to  the  safety  of  every  Christian  6a^ — the  British 
empire  enforces  from  the  Barbary  States  that  respect  which  they  pay  to 
no  other  power.  From  the  foot  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  it  carries 
dread  into  the  heart  of  the  remotest  provinces  of  Morocco.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  it  has  built  the  forts  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  of  the  Lion's 
Mountain.*  It  is  from  thence  that  it  strikes  the  prey  which  the  Black 
furnish  to  the  European  races  of  men ;  and  it  is  there  that  it  attaches  to 
the  soil  the  freed-men  whom  it  snatches  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  Oa 
the  same  continent,  beyond  the  tropics,  and  at  the  point  nearest  to  the 
Austral  pole,  it  has  possessed  itself  of  a  shelter  under  the  very  Cape  of 
Storms.  Where  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  thought  only  of  secur- 
ing a  port  for  their  ships  to  touch  at, — wliere  the  Dutch  perceived  no 
capabilities  beyond  those  of  a  plantation,— it  is  now  establishiug  the  colony 
of  a  second  British  people ;  and,  uniting  English  activity  with  Batavian 
patience,  at  this  moment  it  is  extending  around  the  Cape  the  boundaries 
of  a  settlement  which  will  increase  in  the  south  of  Africa  to  the  size  of 
those  states  which  it  has  founded  in  the  north  of  America.  From  this 
new  focus  of  action  and  of  conquest,  it  casts  its  eyes  towards  India ;  it 
discovers,  it  seizes,  the  stations  of  most  importance  to  its  commercial  pro- 
gress, and  thus  renders  itself  the  exclusive  ruler  over  the  passes  of  Africa, 
from  tfio  east  of  another  hemisphere. 

"  Ftnslly — As  much  dreaded  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Erythrean  sea, 
as  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, — the  British  empire, 
the  possessor  of  the  finest  countries  of  the  East,  beholds  its  factors  reign 
over  eiglity  millions  of  subjects.  The  conquests  of  its  merchants  in  Asia 
begin  where  those  of  Alexander  ceased,  and  where  the  Terminus  of  the 
Romans  coutd  never  reach.  At  this  moment,— -from  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus to  tho  frontiers  of  China, — from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
mountains  of  Thibet, — all  acknowledge  the  sway  of  a  mercantile  company, 
shut  up  in  a  narrow  street  in  the  city  of  London  !*' 

JEjctent,']  Among  the  many  approximative  estimates  of  the  superficial 
extent  of  the  British  dominions,  the  two  following  are  from  eminent 
authorities : 

Aooording  to  the  Almanach  de  Gotha.    Arcordiug  to  BolU. 

Unsliib  wepMn  mUm.  KnKlteh  iquan  mil**. 

In  Europe,    ....  124,970  121,200 

In  Asia,                .             .             .  1.130,242  1,132,650 

In  Africa,     ....  128,137  121,000 

In  America.         .            .            .  2,704,140  2,573,000 

In  Australasia,          .            .             .  101,610  1,994,000 

Total,    4.189,099  5.941.850 

What  chiefly  occasions  the  difference  between  these  two  statements  is,  that 
while  the  former  only  assigns  to  Britiutt  those  districts  in  New  Holland, 
where  settlements  have  actually  been  formed,  Balbi's  statement  assigns  to 
her  the  whole  of  that  immense  island.  To  give  our  readers  as  clear  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  British  possessions  and 
colonies,  we  shall  here  arrange  them  in  one  summary  view : 

In  Europe.  England. — Wales. — Scotland. — Ireland. — Isle  of  Man. 
— Jersey. — Guernsey,  Sark,  &c, — Scilly  Islands. — Aldemey. — Heligo- 
land.— Gibraltar.-^-Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Comino. — Tlie  Ionian  Islands. 

'  Sierra  T^eone. 
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In  Asia.  English  HinJofltou.— Hiniloit  atlieA  and  tributaiies. — Is- 
land of  Ceylon. — Prince  of  Wales  Intatid. — Stucapore. 

Is  Africa.  Sierra  Leone  and  dependencies. — Eetabliahments  on  the 
Gold  coast. — F'eniando  Po. — (^pe  of  Good  f  lope. — Isle  of  France. — 
Seychelles-— St  Helena. — Ancenflion  Station. 

In     America.       New    Britain. — Canada. — New    BrunswicJc Nova 

Scotia.— Newfoundland. — Cape  Breton. — Prince  Edward's  Island. — 
Bermuda  Islands. — IJalianiu  Islmuls. — Janiainu — Tortola  and  An^uilla. 
— 8t  Chriatopher.— Nevifl. — MonLserrat. — Barhuda. — Antigua. — Doiui- 
iiica. — St  Lucia. — Barl>adoe«. — St  \'incenl. — Grenada  and  tlirs  Greiia- 
dillos. — Tobai^o. — Trinidad. — Establishments  in  the  Bay  of  fIondui:a8. 
— British  Guiana  on  tlio  continent  of  South  America. — Ilupparo  in 
Patagonia. 

In  Australasia.  The  southern  part  of  New  Hollaut!. — Van  Die- 
men's  Land. 

PopHhtion.]  llie  Almanack  de  Gotfui  estimated  the  total  population 
of  the  British  empire  iti  18^7,  at  1^0,374,000  souU,  or  ahore  ono-sixth 
pait  of  the  population  of  the  whole  globe,  as  calculated  in  the  vauie  work. 
Balbi's  estimate — which  we  think  nearest  the  Iruth^ — is  considerably 
lower  :  amounting  only  to  140,450,000  souls.  Tliose  two  autliorities 
di>ftributc  this  population  in  the  following  proportions: 

MmatHicJt  df  Guiha.         Balbt. 
In  Europe,        ....        21,596,000  23,400,000 

In  Asia.         ....  126,500,000  11 -|.,-t30,000 

In  AJriia,  .  .  .         ,  ^4*»,000  270,000 

In  America,  .  .  1,987,000  2,^90,000 

In  Australasia,  ....  42,000  GO.OUO 


Total,     Ij0,374,00a         140.450,000 


Bonndnyifis  and  Jijctetit  iif  Gt'cnt  Syitain,~\     The   i>i]und    of   Britain, 
1^.  or  Great  Britain,  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  British  Eurupran 
IBldominions,  is  situated  on  the  W.  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Hti:etchc8 
Bfrom  ab4mt  50"  to  58"  30'  of  N.  lat.,  and  from  2"  E.  to  G"  W.  lon^^     It 
HSi  about  5bl0  miles   in  length   from  N.  to  8.   and  370  in  greatest  breadth 
^nlong  the  southern  coast.     The  English  Channel   and  the  German  Oc4:un 
^B0ow  on   the   8.  and  E.  between  it  and  the  continenL      The   North   Sea 
washes  its  northern  shores ;  and  the  Irish  Sea,   St  George's    Channel,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  complete  the  circle,  and  separate  it  ftom  Ireland  on 
the  W.     The  shape  of  Britain  is  ver)'  irregular,  the  outlines  being  much 
broken  and   indented   by  the  sea.     This  gives  it  a  great  extent  oi  coast, 
and  many  excellent  liarbours  in  proportion  to  its  superficial  area.     Includ- 
ing all  the  windings  of  the  shore,  the  whole  circuit  has  beon  estimated  at 
1,800  English  miles,  and  the  whole   saperticies  at  about  87,000  square 
miles. 

Population  of  Great  Britain.]  The  population  of  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  goveniment  estimate  in  1821,  amounted  to  14,391,631 
souls;  and  thij<  papulation,  from  data  afforded  by  the  three  decennial 
enumerations  of  1S0I,IB11,  and  1821,  maybe  supposed  to  have  increased 
at  the  rate  of  200,0(JO  every  year  since  the  peace.  This  population  is 
generally  placed  under  circumstauces  of  rapitl  connnunications  and  eas}* 
con  central  ion.  Rivers,  canals,  a  line  of  sea-roast,  and  the  best  roads  in 
the  world,  secure,  nearly  tu  all,  th(^  advantages  arising  in  a  large  town  from 
roncentraiion  of  number^.     This  facility  of  intercourse  is  one  of  the  great 
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elements  of  civilized  atrengt)).  It  was  a  principal  element  in  ihc  prosperity 
of  anrient  Greece,  as  well  an  of  modern  Biitain  and  Holland.  The  rapid 
returns  of  mcrcbandiHC  are  not  more  indicative  uf  pro»peruus  trade  than 
the  intercourse  of  human  kind  is  eanential  to  national  Tig;our.  Witness  the 
cases  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Poland.  The  soil  of  England  may  he  said 
to  rank  with  the  average  of  that  of  French  and  Austrian  territory.  Thia 
would  have  determined  a  population  in  the  present  age  of  perhapH  150  to 
the  fH]uare  mile,  exclusive  uf  Wales.  But  the  average  nuuihti^r  of  luliabi- 
tants  in  England,  distinct  from  Wale^j  in  2S2  on  tlie  square  ntile  ;  and  this 
a<lditional  number  is,  as  far  as  regards  physical  causes,  to  he  attributed  to 
an  insular  position  and  facilities  of  iiuercourse.  The  average  population 
of  the  whole  island  is  165  to  the  square  mile. 

Having  premised  tliese  general  ubt^ervations  on  the  empire  mid  the  in- 
land of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  now  introduce  the  general  delailu  of  history, 
Rovemment,  toiiinierce,  Sec.  applicable  In  the  United  Kingrlom,  and  then 
proceed  to  dfNCTihe  in  >iuc'ce)?siun  ils  grand  divisions,  viz.  England  uiitl 
Wales,   Scotland,  and  Frelaml. 


CHAP.   L— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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The  union  of  Scotland  and  England — which  had  in  vain  beLui  attempted 
by  James  I. — was,  in  1707,  effected  by  Queen  Anne.  The  act  of  Union 
coniiittt«d  of  25  artidea,  among  which  the  following  lieserve  notice.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  succession  to  tlic  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  should  re- 
main as  it  had  formerly  been  settled  for  England.  That  Dritain  should  have 
only  one  parliament ;  and  that  all  righlH  and  privileges  should  be  common 
In  both  nations,  exce])t  where  otherwise  expressly  agreed.  That  in  nil 
parts  of  Britain,  the  English  coins,  wei^djts,  nnd  measures,  should  be  cuu- 
nidered  as  the  standBnlH.  Tliat  the  laws  relating  to  trade,  customs,  and 
excise,  tihould  be  the  saniw  in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom.  That  to  ibe  house 
of  peers  the  >Scat-8  should  send  IG  representatives;  und  that  the  number 
of  the  Scottish  menibpvs  in  ibe  honne  of  commons  should  be  4o.  That 
all  the  Scottish  |>ecrs  should  be  peers  of  Bril:iln ;  and  that,  except  sitting 
in  the  Imuse  of  lords  and  voting  on  the  tnal  of  a  peer,  they  should  have 
all  the  privileges  of  peers.  That  the  established  churches  of  England 
and  ScotUnd  should  remain  unaltered,  nnd  be  considered  as  forming  an 
ii  essential  part  of  the  union.      A  general  clause  reserves  to  the  united  par- 

(  liament  the  power   to  alter   these  articles   for   the  benefit   of    Scotland, 

(  and  under  cover  of  this  clause  aomo  fundamental  chatjgeH  have  already 

I  been   made.     Though  the   tmion  of  England  with  Scotland  tended   lUti- 

]  matcly  to  increase  the  power  and  importance  of  holh^  yet  it  was  not  im- 

mediately followed  by  any  important  result.  Tlie  measures  of  the  nation 
both  in  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  continued  in  a  great  degree  unaltered. 
The  British  arms,  under  the  command  of  Marlborough,  had  succeeded 
in  checking  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  a  paiiy  at  home, 
instigated  partly  by  envy  at  the  renown  whicli  Marlborough  hail  acquired, 
partly  by  considerations  of  the  inutility  of  all  continental  conquests,  and 
'  of  the  immense  taxes  which  tlic  acquiailion  of  such  empty  celebrity  brought 
upon  the  nation ;  and  initateil  too  by  the  evident  coldness  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  in  a  quarrel  which  wtuM  properly  their  own,  loudly  demanded 
peace,  and  steadfastly  counteracted  alt  the  designs  of  Marlborough  and  his 
friends.     Harley  and  Boliugbruke  at  last  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  in 
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lira  fHvuur  of  the  queeu.     'I'lie  command  of  tlie  array  was  taken  from  liim, 
and  given   to  tlic  tluko   of   Omumd  ;    niul,    aftnr  many  npgotiat'iona  at 
Utrecht,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  ihe  belligerent  powers  on  tlie  3 1st  of  March 
1713.     By  this  treaty  tlie  HrittHh  right  of  sovereignty  over  Hadson'n  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Minorca,   and  Gibraltar,  was  acknowledp;e(l. 
The  peace  which   had  junt  been  concluded   was  extolled  by  the  tones 
in   the*   most   unqualiHod   torni« ;    whilst  hy  thn    whigs  it   was  censured 
in  tenn^  no  less  uiu]nulified.     Tlie  remitinder  of  Anne's  reign  wa»  dis- 
tracted hy  the  never-ending  uUercatiuns  of  domestic  parties.     She  died  on 
the  1st  of  August  1714;  and  with  her  ended  tlw  line  of  tlie  Stuarls,  who 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Etiglund  112,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years. 
G'c'orgf  /.]      It  liiw   been   siippofitul   hy  some  that  Anne  intended  to 
have  nsed  her  inOtienco  in  altering  the  Hue  of  succession  ;  but  cither  she 
ha<l  formed  no  such  design,  or  she  had  not  abilities  to  carry  ii  into  effect. 
At  her  th*ath,  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  maternnlly  deareuded  from 
Elizabeth,  daughter   of  James  l-,  ucconling  to  the  act  of  settlement,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Britain.     The  whigs  under  this  prinuc  regained  that 
superiority  in  the  untionul  councils  of  which  they  had  long  been  deprived. 
George  was  greatly  attached  to  his  paternal  continental  dominions,  and  in 
the  struggle  of  the  two  factions,  was  often  accused  by  the  torics  of  sacri- 
ficing the   interests   of  Britain   to  those  of  Hanover,     llie  suspension  of 
the  habeas  vorptcs  act,  and  some  other  extreme  moaenres,  increased  the 
irritation  of  the  weaker  party,  and  in  1715,  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
erocteil  in    the  bighlamls  of    Scotland  by   the  earl  of    Mar,    who    pro- 
claimed   the    chevalier   St    George,    the    heir   of   the    family   of    Stuart, 
king.     A  few   persons   in  the  north  of  England,  under  the  earl  of  Der- 
wcntwater,  joined   in  the  same  design,  and  proclaimed  the  Preteiidt^r  at 
Morpeth  and  Alnwick  ;  hut  the  attempt  was  feebly  conducted,  and  tended 
only  to  tho  ruin  of  those  who  bad  engaged  themselves  in  so  hopeless  an 
undertaking.     The  duke  of  Argyle  in  the  north,  and  general  Wills  in  the 
south,  dispersed  the  forces  of  the  rebels ;  and  the  chevalier,  accompanied 
by  Mar,  Drumnioud,  and  a  few  other  persons  of  distinction,  made  their 
escape  to  the  continent. 

In  1718,  an  alliance,  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  fjuadruplc  alliance, 
was  formed  between  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Ilallaml ;  and  of  this 
alliance,  a  rupture  with  Spain  was  the  immediate  consequence.  In  1718, 
Sir  George  Byng  engaged  and  captured  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  retaliate  by  despatching  a  power- 
ful arraajnent  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  in  Britain.  But  the 
fleet  was  entirely  disp4'rbed  by  a  storm  oft'  <*ape  Hnisterre,  and  the  carls 
MarisoJial  and  Seaforth,  and  the  marquis  nf  Tullibardine,  who  had  been 
landed  in  Scotland,  with  difliculty  made  their  escape  again  to  tho  continent. 
In  1720,  tho  Irish  parliament  was  deprived  of  its  right  of  final  fucisdic- 
tion,  and  thus  rendered  dependent  on  that  of  Britain.  In  the  same  year 
the  South  Sea  Company  obtained  an  act  to  increase  their  capital  by  re- 
deeming the  public  debt'*.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation  now  became 
stock-joblwrs,  and  South  Sea  stock  rose  to  £1,000  per  cent,  ThU  extra- 
ordinarj'  rise  was  followed  by  an  equally  sudden  depression  ;  the  shaies 
fell  to  £150  per  cent.,  and  many  families  were  mine<l  by  their  connexion 
with  tlie  scheme.  The  parliament  which  met  in  1722,  had  its  attention 
engrossed  hy  now  reports  of  real  or  pretended  plots  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender. Layer,  a  young  templar,  was  convicted  and  executed,  and  Atter- 
bury,  bishop  of  Hocbesicr,  banished  on  the  charge  of  lieing  connected  with 
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this  consptraty.     II(wicr's  unforlurnte  expedition  to  the  Wpst  Indies,  to  in- 
tercept I  lie  Spanisli  g-alleoriN,  was  one  of  tine  last  events  orGeor^'o's  reign. 
He  died  at  0(<nal>nrg  on  ihc  1 1  th  of  June,  1 727,  in  the  G8ih  year  of  his  age 
Ororgi'  //.]      (ieorfje  II.  iiilit'nte(!  fiin  falfuVH  pailiality  for  lim  conti- 
nental donihiioiiH,  as  well  as  his  crown.      Hy  continued   Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  who  liml  !»ecn  minister  to  hia  father,  at  the  head  of  the  trpasuiy. — 
The  Ilritisfi  monarch!*    hail   now  learnt  to  aft  on  principles  of  policy  <lif- 
terent  from  those  of  their  predecesHore.      They  ivere  now  roiivincedj  that 
10  oppose  openly  the  will  of  parliament  was  to  plunge  themMcU'es  into  in- 
(yvitable  destruction.     Ini^tead^   therefore,  of  opposing  tFic  house  of  com- 
mons, they  now  endeavoured  E>y  every  means  to  procure  in  tfmt  u^neinhly 
a  majority  favourable  to  iheir  {IcMgns.     Walpole  is  sairl  to  hitve  been  the 
first  minister  who  resorted  to  the  employment  of  undue  influence  in  elec- 
tions,    liUl  wliatever  were  the  raean.'^  which  lie   used,  be  Biiccessfully  en- 
gaged the  nation  in  all  the  schemes  of  their  sovereign.      It  was  f^oon  dist 
covered,  however,  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  British  minister 
would  sacrifice  almoNt  every  interest  to  his  attacfiment  to  peace  ;  and  under 
this  impression  of  bin  rhai-acter,   tlie  artni*  of   Britain,  formerly  bo   much 
dreaded,  were   now  treated  with  something  that  approached  to  contempt. 
\Valpolt\  like  every  man  in  pcnver,  had   many  enemies  ;  and  this  part  of 
his  coniluct  was   eagerly  neized  lu  degrade  the    minister  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public.     The  failure  of  an  attempt  on  Carthas^ena,  together  with  other 
unfortunate  naval  operations,  completed  Wnlpole's  tliNgntce.      And,  in  the 
meantime,  the  ^Jrinre  of  Wales  liaving  differed  with  his  father,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  minister,  became  the  leader  of  the  oppowition.     The  mi- 
nority, animated  by  so  iltu>)trioua  a  leader,  acquired  new  boldnesa  ;  the 
election  of  a  new  parliament   approached,  and  the  influence  of  the  prince 
tilled  it  with  Walpole's  enemiet^.     Unable  longer   to  maintain  bis  ground, 
the  minister  reHigned  ;  and,  a.i  a  reward  of  his  services,  was  created  oail 
of  Orford.     But  the  succeeding  adminiHtration  foltonnng   the  steps  of  its 
predecessor,   becauie   equally   unpopular.      The  (lemian   empire  at   this 
time  was  involved  in  many  troubles.     Hy  a  treaty  between  several  of  the 
continental  powers,  known   by  the  name  of  ikr  prn^nnfic  sanction^  the 
suceension  to  the  whole   of  C'hnrles'ti  dominions  had   Ivecn   insured  to  his 
daughter;  but  the  treaties  of  prinre-i  are  binding  only  while  they  are  sup- 
port<?d  by  the  force  which  maele  them.     'Ilie  empernr  was  no  sooner  dead 
than  difTerent  part!^  of  his  dominions  were  seized  by  the  surrounding  poten- 
tates ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  German  territory  was  a  scene  of  war- 
like tumidt.     In  these  commotions  there  was  nothing  materially  to  interest 
Britain;  but  Hanover  was  threatened,  and  the  British  monarch  was  anxious 
to  rescue  from  the  danger  of  invasion  hiH  patrnml  <]onunions.     A  numerous 
aimy  was  therefore  equipped  for  an  expedition  to  the  roiilinent;  nnti  Gem-ge, 
among  whose  faults  cowardice  could  not  be  numbered, — having  put  him- 
self at  its  bend,  encountered  the  Frtmch  at  Dettingon,  anr!  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.     France  now  threatened  Bntjiin  with  a  new  invasion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretetider ;    but   Sir  John  Norris,  with  a  superior  fleet*  kept 
their  armament   in  check.     The   battle  of   Fontenoy  decided  the  French 
preponderance   on  the  continent;  but  admirals   Rowley  and  Warren  sup- 
ported tlie  honoui-s  of  the  Britisli  flag  at  sea.     Chmles  iMward,  ^on  of  the 
Pretender,  having  being  furnished  by  I'rance  with  a  small  supply  of  money 
and  arms,   landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochabpr.  in  the  western  highlands,  in 
174^5,  accom]>anieii  by  »he  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  adventurers.     iNIarching  fiouthwoi'ds  with 
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1,500  high  landers,  he  caused  hia  father,  t)>en  resident  in  Konic,  to  be  pro- 
claimed kin^  at  Perth.  His  force  increHsin;^  aa  he  advanced,  lie  entered 
Edinhorgh  without  opposition  ;  and  harini^  defeated  Sir  John  C.'o[)e,  near 
I^restonpans,  marched  into  England,  accompanied  by  theeail  of  Kilmar- 
nock, lords  Elcha,  Ualmerino,  Ogilvy,  and  Pitsligo,  aud  the  eldest  qqu  of 
lord  Lorat.  Itlnvint^  taken  the  town  and  castle  of  Carlisle,  he  advanced 
througli  Lancaster,  l^eston,  anti  ManclieHter,  to  Derby,  within  100  miles 
of  London;  but  tinding*  himself  disappointed  of  expectetl  succours  from 
France,  and  the  EngUeh  tories,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  keeping  aloof, 
he  commenceil  his  retreat  into  Scotland  closely  pursued  by  the  kinj^'a 
troops,  whnm  ho  again  defeated  at  Falkirk.  \\'ith  this  victory  his 
good  fortune  terminated,  llio  duke  of  Cumberland  having  airived  from 
the  continent — where  he  had  gained  conBiderahlo  military  experience — 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  destined  to  check  the 
rotwU,  and  the  armies  having  met  at  Culloden,  near  Inveniess,  Charles 
wna  comjiletely  defeated.  The  fugitive  prince,  after  larking  for  six 
months  amidst  the  wilds  of  Inverness-shire,  ami  trusting  his  life  to  the  fidelity 
of  numerous  individuals,  at  length,  with  much  dithculty.  escaped  with 
Cameron  of  Lorhiel,  in  a  vesnel  which  his  frien<lfl  had  hired  far  the  pur- 
pose. The  abolisltment  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions,  in  1748,  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  highlands.  ITie 
war  on  the  continent,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  \vith  undiminished  fury. 
Tite  success  was  various ;  but  the  British  and  their  allies — of  whom  some 
were  unwillingly  engaged  in  the  contest — were  generally  unfortunate. 
The  success  of  the  British  at  sea,  however,  compensated  for  their  disasters 
on  land  ;  for  though  Hoscawen,  in  the  East  Indies,  failed  in  performing 
what  was  expected  of  him,  yet  Hawke,  Anson,  and  several  otfi**r  naval 
officers,  reduced  ilie  French  navy  to  a  degree  of  extreme  iuhignifuancy. 
Both  parties,  however^  had  reason  to  desire  peace.  A  negotiation  to  this 
effect  was  opened,  and  in  1748,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix  laChapelle, 
the  babis  of  which  wan  a  general  restitution  of  conquests.  PeLham,  who 
continued  to  be  the  chief  person  in  administration,  and  who  enjoyed  an 
uncommon  share  of  popularity,  showed  himself  xvorthy  of  the  national  sup- 
port, by  adopting  and  encouraging  every  scheme  which  couUl  forward  tlie 
national  prosperity.  Under  his  administration,  traile  acquirnd  a  vigour 
which  it  had  never  formerly  attained  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
expense  which  had  been  incurred  in  the  war  just  terminaiedj  and  the  con- 
sequent accnmulalinn  of  tho  national  debt,  the  credit  of  government  had 
not  been  injured.  On  the  contrary,  Pelham  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  from  4  per  cent,  first  to  3i,  and  afterwards  to 
3  per  cent.  Tho  coloui/ation  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  alteration  of  the  style 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  by  merging  the  1 1  days  between  the  3d 
and  14th  of  Septeml>er  1752,  were  among  the  most  remarkable  events 
which  took  place  during  the  short  internal  of  peace.  To  diminish  the  trade 
of  Britain  now  became  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  her  continental  adversa- 
ries, in  order  to  enable  them  to  renew  the  war  with  a  greater  probability 
of  entire  success.  Hut  the  great  object  of  the  French  was  to  straiten 
the  boundaries  of  the  British  colonics ;  and,  if  possible,  either  to  wrest 
tliem  from  the  mother  countrj",  or  to  involve  them  in  unavoidable 
ruin.  With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  the  French  used  every 
art  to  ingi-atiatc  themselves  with  those  Indian  tribes  by  which  the  British 
Aetllemenla  in  America  were  surrounded.  Animositiej*  which,  in  some 
casea  were  already  exciteil,  and  for  which  there  existed  plausible  reasons 
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In  otliurx  wcro  inflaiiierl  into  iniplacalile  resentment**.     Topve  the  greatt^r 

I'tMi'M^y  to  their  dcsifrnfi,  the  Frencli  Iniilt  UtrU  ufioii  ctiffereiit  parts  of  tbe 
inlund  frontiers,  and  look  every  opportunity  to  rentier  tfit!  situation  of  nen' 
sifttlem  extremely  perilous.     An.  Hrmy  uf  experienced  troops  wan  altto  col- 
Inrted,  and  was  aliont  to  bf?  ctnbark^'il   for  America,   where,  as  they  bad 
little  to  defend,  they  mast  undoubtedly  Itave  intended  to  become  aggreA- 
nt}vn.    Out  the  BritiNli  miniijtry  hsf),  for  natne  titne,  foreseen  that  war  would 
be  unavoidable,  and  the  propo.sed  i-ndiarkation  of  troops  seemed  to  be  an 
evident  mgnal  for  coimnencinff  hoNtililiea.     Without  waiting  therefore  till 
the  crafty  policy  of  the  FrenoJi  wouhl  iiave  allowed  them  to  declare  war, 
Bofwawen  was  despatched   with   a   fleet  to  the  Amencan   coast,  where  be 
look  two  French  men-of-war*  and  cha'^etl  the  rest  of  the  fleet  up  the  river 
St  Lawrence.     At  llie  same  time,  orders  were  issued  for  seizing  the  ve»- 
neU  of  France  wherever  found  ;  and  before  the  end  of  1753,  about  500  of 
them,   to(j^»tlier  with  about  8,000  sailorH,  were  in   the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain, and  before  the  conclasion  of  1757,  30,000  I^Vencb  seamen  were  made 
priHouei-8.     Jn  1755,  g-eneral  Braddock  was  sent  to  attack  the  French  forts 
npon  the  inland-frontiflrH  of  the  American   settlements  ;   but  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  surprised  byanambuMcadH  near  rortiluQitei^ne.  GeneralJolin- 
»on  attacked  the  French  near  Crown  Point,  on  the  lake  Ontaiio,  and   was 
more  succj^Rsful  than   the  unfortunate  Brad{iock.      In  1758,  after  rariooa 
inferior  transactions,  the  British  made  tbcmsolves  masters  of  Frontenac,  and 
Fort  du  Qnesne,  as  well  sa  of  Louisbnrp:,  and  of  the  chief  French   eettle- 
ments  in  North    America.      Near  Ticonderapo,   indeed,   the  Briti-ah  were 
again  defeated;  1)ut  the  attack  made  by  Wolfe  on  Quebec,  ia   1759,  was 
completely  succeHsful.      Wolfe  purchased   bis   victory  and  hia  reputation 
with  his  life ;    bnt  Monkton  atid  Townsbend,  who  succeeded  him,  ably 
supplied  his  place;  and  Amlierst  soon  over-ran  ilni  whole  of  Canada,  and 
almost  annihilated  the  French  possessions  in    America.      The  French  bad 
not  confined  their  uuderminin|p^  acW   of  policy  to  America*     In  the   East 
Indies   also  they  had   carefully  injfratiated   themselves    with    the    native 
powers,  and  inciie<l  them  to  engaj^e  in  hostilities  witli  the  British,     Their 
nuccesa  in  iliis  undfTtakiii^',  however,  was,  if  possible,  less  than  in  America. 
The  Britihh   arms   under   Clive   were  so  completely  successful  in  every 
quarter,  that  the  power  and  influence  of  Britain  in  the  East  were  more  than 
overextended,  and  tlie  foundation  laid  of  our  magnificent  empire  in  that 
quarter.     The  I'Vonch  were  driven  from  their   few  India  possessions,  and 
bave  never  been  able  to  re-establish   their  importance  in  that  pait  of  the 
world.     But  the  exertions  of  the  BriiiHli  were  not  equally  auccessfiil  in  the 
Mediterranean.     Byng-,   with  a  flpct  at  least   equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
having   been   encountered  and   defeated   by'Gallissoniere,   was   trird   for 
cowardice,  and  shot  on  boaitl  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  (general  Black- 
ney,  m  consequence  of  Bjti^''?*  failure,  was  coinpclled  to  abandon  Minorca. 
About  this  time   Mr  Pitt  ^vas  introduced   into   the  adniirjiHtratiun.     This 
mmister  adopted  a  new  system  of  operations  againet  France,  by  fitting  out 
an  expedition  to  carry  the  armies  of  Britain  into  her  enemy's  country.     It 
»aded  under  Mordaunt,  on  the  8th  of  Septemlier,  1757,  but  returned  with- 
out efTecting  any  thing  ;  and  the  French,  having  attacked  tFie  electorate  of 
Hanover,  compelled  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  sign  a  diagmceful  capitu- 
lation.    In  the  following  year  his  Britannic  majesty  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  mutual   defence   with   Prussia,  and  the  Hanoverian   forces  under  the 
Pnissian   general   drove   the  enemy  from   their  dominions,      i'rance  now 
projected  another  invasion  of  her  great  rival's  country  ;  but  towards   the 
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.conclusion  of  1769,  nrlien  tlie  invwiion  was  to  be  attempted,  the  Toalon 
fleet  u-a.H  defeated  by  Boscawen,  aiid  tbe  Brest  fleet  by  Hawke.  In  1760 
.George  li.  died,  and  was  saccceded  by  George  IH.  his  ^rand^on. 

George  JIL~\      Wlien  Geor^   III.   aacceeded   to  the  throue»  he  W8« 
^extremely  willing  to  procure  peace  to  bis  dominions  ;    but   it  was  judged 
prudent  to  continue  hostilities  until  terms  honourable  and  advantageou**  to 
,llio  country  could    be   procured.       The  French  were  by  no  means  wiUing 
to  accede  tu  such  conditions  as  the  British  thought  due  to  their  success  in 
tveral  parts  of  the  world  ;  and   for  the  purpo«te  of  making   a   more  for- 
le  impression  on    Britain,  a  compact  had  been  formed  among  the 
icbes  of  the  Buurbun  family,   to  unite  in  carrying  on   the  war.     This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  Spain :  hitherto  pretending 
to  he  neutral,  but  on  ever)'  occasion  almost  openly  espousing  the  cause  of 
France.     Wiien  Spain  took  part  in  the  war,  an  invasion  of  Portugal  from 
thai  country  was  immediately  attempted  ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  a  party 
of  British  troops,  the  Spanish  arms  were  tiouu  repelled.      Hostilities,  in  tbe 
mean  time,   were  carried  on  in  Germany  wiili  undtminiahett   fury«  and 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  Finance ;  but   tbe  unsuccessful   exertious  of 
the  British  upon  the  continent  were  more  than   compensated  by  their  ac- 
quisitions in  other  quarters  of  the  world.       They  liad   already  taken  from 
the  French  all  their  possessions  on  the   American  continent ;    and  their 
colonies  in  the  West  ludies  now  experienced  the  same  fate.      The  French 
inland.*)   of  Martiniro,   Grenada,  the  Grenadillas,  and  St   Vinr4}nt.  were 
taken  possesion  of;  and  the  Havannah,  tbe  most  important  West  Indian 
foitran  belonging  to  tbe   Spaniards,  was  wrested  from  tbem.     The  cou- 
iqnest  of  Pondicherry  completed  the  degradation  of  the  French  arms  in  the 
It ;    and  the  reduction  of  Manilla  placed  the  Spanish  pifssessiona  in  a 
.perilous  8taU>.     These  acquisitions  were   important,   and   the  enemies  of 
.Britain,  com]>elled  by  lier  immerous  coiiqucssts,  now  acceded  to  terms  suf- 
iciently  advantageous  to  the  British.     The   French  relinquialied  all    their 
iwMcssions  on  tlie  continent  of  North    America ;    and  the  whole  of  that 
!ontineul»  to  the  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  was  yielded   to    Britain.     The  i^- 
Is  of  Marunico,  Guadalonpe,  Alarigalante.  and  Deseada,  were  yielded 
So  the  French  ;  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  Spain  ;  the  other  conquered  islands 
allowed    to  remain  in  the   power  of  the    British;    the  posnession  of 
megal,  in  Africa,  was  secured   to    Britain  ;    and  Goree  was   yielded  to 
iFrance.     The  East  India  Company  restored  to   the  French  all  their  pos- 
!8aions  in  Asia,  on  condition  thattliey  should  maintain  neither  forts  nor 
ipit  in  Bengal ;  and  Manilla  was  resigned  to  the  Spaniards,  who  in  re- 
1  allowed  the    British  to  cut  logwood   in   the  Bay  of  Honduras.      In 
Europe,  every  thing  was  restored  to  that  state  in  which  it  had  been  before 
le  war.     This  peace  was  concluded  in  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
,1763. 

The  t«rms  of  t)iis  treaty  were  not  such  as  the  country  had  expected.  Pitt, 
'ho  bad  retired  from  office  some  time  before,  characterised  it  as  "  obscur- 
ig  all  the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendering  the  dearest  interest*  of  tbe 
mation,  and  sacriBcJng  public  faulh,  by  an  altandonment  of  its  allies."  Lord 
lute,  *  the  new  favourite,'  as  he  was  called,  felt  himself  unable  to  keep 
lis  ground  as  premier  against  the  opposition,  now  composed  of  the  ablest 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  country,  and,  making  a  merit  of  necessity, 
Lve  in  bis  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  George  (.irenville.  A 
mend  coalition  of  parties  was  soon  after  attempted,  but  without  succew» 
id  party-spirit  raged  with  more  keenness  than  ever.  Among  the  political 
I.  u 
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publications  of  the  diy,  the  "  North  Hriton/'  edited  by  Joltn  Wilkes,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury,  wad  diatinj^i»hed  by  its  boMtiegs  and  vim. 
lence.  A  proflecation  was  couiuienced  againnt  its  author ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedingB  established  ogainfit  him  only  tended  to  establiuh  liiui  more  and 
more  aa  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  new  minister,  however,  prot 
parliament^  after  a  liot  debate,  to  declare  the  45tb  number  of  the  North 
Briton  "  a  false,  scandalouH,  and  seditious  libel ;"  and  after  this  petty 
triumph,  plunged  himself  into  new  anil  atiH  more  threatening  difficnltieit. 
Duriug  the  war  which  hnd  been  undertaken  cbieliy  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
colonics  in  America,  upwards  of  1*72,000,000  had  been  added  to  the 
national  debt.  When  llie  ardour  of  conquest  had  abated,  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  a  debt  so  enormouH  excited  uiany  complaints.  It  appeared 
to  the  people  of  Briiain  to  be  extremely  just,  that  the  Auierii^aoK,  un  whose 
account  great  part  of  the  debt  had  1>een  incurred,  Hhnuld  aaafgt  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest.  The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  deny  the 
justice  of  subjecting  the  colonies  to  taxes,  but  insisted  that  if  the  British 
parliament  claimed  the  ni^ht  of  taxing  the  colonifita,  these  colonists  had  a 
right  to  be  represented  io  pailianient,  in  order  that,  like  other  British  sub- 
jects, they  might  be  taxed  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  consent.  Mr 
Grenville,  however,  was  tenacious  to  his  purpose,  and  intro<luced  a  bill  for 
imposing  certain  stamp-duties  on  the  American  colonies  and  plantations. 
General  Conway  and  Colonel  Ban*  in  vain  opposed  the  measure,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  right  thus  assumeil  by  the  legislature  ;  the  minister  carried 
his  point,  and  the  memorable  decree  went  forth  which  proved  such  a  mo- 
nument of  Britisli  folly.  Mr  Grenville'a  party,  however,  was  shortly  after 
this  supplanted  by  the  Uockiogbam  administration,  which  effected  an 
important  concession  to  the  American  colonies ;  but  its  measures  g&ve 
offence  to  a  high  personage  ;  and  Mr  Pitt,  now  advanced  to  tlie  peerage, 
by  tlie  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  directed  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
The  new  administration  renewed  the  foolish  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies  ; 
and,  on  Lord  North's  introduction  into  it,  Lord  Chatham  a^ain  retired  from 
office.  Nolliing  could  be  more  impolitic  and  anfoiiuuate  than  North's 
administration  for  twelve  successive  years.  The  act  of  1767,  imposing 
certain  port-duties,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  an  American  board 
of  commissioners;  and  all  the  representations  and  complaints,  as  well  as 
the  demonstrations  of  excited  feeling  un  the  part  of  the  Americans,  were 
utteHy  lost  on  the  infatuated  ministry.  In  1775,  Lord  Chatham's  bill  for 
settling  the  troubles  in  America  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  6)  to  32 
voices  ;  and  next  day  Lord  North  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  declaring 
America  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  result  of  the  struggle  which  now  ensued 
betwixt  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  won  sucli  as  had  been  foreseen 
by  every  unprejudiced  observer.  Tlie  details  of  the  war  will  be  found  in 
nur  historical  chapter  on  the  United  States  of  Noith  America.  London, 
in  the  month  of  June,  17B0,  exhibited  a  frightful  scene  of  confusion 
and  rfot,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  relief  bill,  fomented  by  the  insane  conduct  of  Lord  George 
Gor<lon.  A  I»eavy  misfortune  was  also  experienced  this  year,  iu  the  cap- 
ture, by  the  Spaniards,  of  tlie  East  and  West  India  fleets  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Hie  famous  confederacy  established  by  the  empress  of  Kuitsia, 
under  the  name  of  ihn  Armed  Afutralitif^  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  oar 
continental  connpclions  at  this  juncture  ;  and  the  appearance  of  Hyder  Ally 
m  the  East  threatened  the  safely  of  our  pussessions  in  In<Iia.  Tlie  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  tlte  taking  of  St  Eustaiius,  the  action  betwixt  the 
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Datcb  aiifl  Uritiali  Beet!*,  on  tlie  Do^ff^r-bank,  and  the  capture  of  a  tnrge 
put  of  the  Freorh  Indian  fleet,  form  tiie  principal  events  in  tlie  conctading 
years  of  North's  aduiinUtratioD,  who  was  driven  from  the  helm  in  178'2. 

'Die  Marqnis  of  Uockingham,  as  first  lord  of  the  treaHury,  and  the  Earl 
of  JShelburno  and  Mr  Fox,  as  secretaripa  of  Ktate,  had  rnndncte<l  the  new 
admiiiiatration  for  a  short  period,  when  tlie  death  of  tiie  former  nobleman 
led  to  new  ministerial  arrangemontB,  and  Mr  Pitt,  tlie  son  of  LortI  Chatham, 
WM  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchrqnt^r.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
1782,  the  tong'protracted  struff^te  Iwtwixt  Britain  and  her  American 
colonics  was  brought  to  a  close,  by  the  signing  of  provisional  urticlea  of 
peace  at  Paris.  Bnt  ministerial  propositions  having  been  rejected  in  the 
meeting  of  parliament  after  tlie  recess,  a  re^ijniation  followed,  and  the 
celebrated  roaiiiion  jnintAtrif,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  6rRt  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox  as  secretaries  of  state,  was  or- 
ganized. TluH  ministry  enjoyiid  a  mere  ephemeral  existence.  Ou  tho 
Injection  of  the  India  hill,  the  two  secrelariea  were  required  to  deliver  up 
their  seals  of  othce,  and  a  new  ministry  was  apponited  on  the  succeeding 
day,  at  the  head  of  which  Mr  Pitt,  then  only  in  hh  21t1i  year,  was  placed 
IIS  first  lor«l  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  I^e  nfTairs 
of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  were  amongthefirnl 
Bubjpcis  which  occupied  the  attention  uf  Mr  Pitt's  ministry.  A  treaty  of 
ilefensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  a 
rimilar  treaty  with  Prussia,  were  signed  in  1786.  The  discussion  on  the 
regency  bill  engrossed  the  attention  of  parliament  in  the  ensuing  session. 

Tho  situation  of  Franco  in  tim  followini?  year  presented  an  ohjecl  of 
engrossing  and  overwhelminGf  interest  to  all  Europe  ;  nor  wiw  Britain  the 
leaal  interested  spectator  of  that  extmonlinary  mural  and  political  revolu- 
tion which  now  convulsed  her  hereditary  foe.  Mr  Burke's  celebrated 
"  Reflections  on  the  F'rench  Revolution, "  Paine's  "  Uiplits  of  Man,"  and 
Macintosh's  **  Vindicia;  Gallicn*,"  contributed  not  a  little  to  direct  and 
inflame  the  zeal  of  iht;  conflicting  parties  in  this*  country,  whose  violence 
in  several  instances  carried  them  far  l>eyond  the  bounils  of  moderation. 
On  the  execution  of  Louis,  an  order  wa^  issued  for  the  departure  of  the 
French  amliassndnr  at  the  court  of  Londoti  within  eight  days  ;  and  war 
was  declared  by  the  national  convention  of  France  against  England  and 
Holhind,  on  tho  Ist  of  F'eliruary,  1793.  Tlie  English  ambassador  had 
indeed  been  recalled  from  Paris  during  the  insurrections  which  occurred  in 
tbftt  city  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year ;.  hut  the  declaration  of  war 
prtHreeded  in  the  fii-st  instance  from  Paris.  A  speedy  termination  of  tha 
atmggle,  in  favour  of  the  allied  powers,  was  certainly  anticipated  hy  Mr 
Pitt  before  he  lent  himself  to  the  coalition  agiunst  France  ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  national  resources  of  France  had  been  greatly  under-rated. 
These,  animated  by  national  enthuRiasm,  and  directed  hy  able  and  vignroua- 
minded  men,  were  such  as  enabled  France,  single-handed,  to  contend 
successfully  against  all  Europe.  The  career  of  her  armies,  under  such 
men  as  Buonaparte,  Moreau,  Kleber,  and  Hoche,  was  every  where  trinra* 
phant;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797, 
England  stood  alone  in  the  conflict.  But  the  war  now  becoming  strictly 
maritime,  her  attitude,  not  less  strikingly  than  that  of  France  in  179*i, 
extiihite<l  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  nation  when  combining  its  resources 
on  it--*  proper  element.  The  events  of  the  war  have  been  detailed  ia 
other  chapters  of  our  work  ;  and  the  limited  s{)ace  prescribed  to  our  historical 
sketches  will  not  allow  us  here  to  recapitulate  them.     We  may  remark 
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generally  that  in  this  first  great  contest,  Fi-ance  anil  Kiipland  luul  boen 
placed  successively  in  opposition  to  a  confederacy  of  the  other  European 
powers,  and  had  successfully  resisted  the  fearful  odds  brought  against 
them  ;  each  nation  had  also  added  largely  to  its  territorial  possessions  ;  and 
each,  though  exhausted,  continued  capable  of  prolonging  the  contest.  But 
the  policy  of  pt*ace  was  apparpnt ;  there  remained  no  definite  object  of 
warfare  ;  and  accordingly  ade6nitiTe  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Amiens 
on  the  27th  of  iMarch,  1802,  after  tfie  retirement  of  Mr  Pitt  from  office. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  sudden  change  from  high 
to  low  prices,  atlenrlant  on  a  transition  from  war  to  peace,  affected  our 
agriculturists  cuDsiiU'rably,  and  much  enibarrassmeiit  was  erperieDce<l  in 
the  raercantile  world  hy  the  surrender  of  our  conquered  colonies.  The 
finuncial  and  commercial  evils,  however,  which  hdvo  since  pressed  so  hea- 
vily upon  ua,  were  known  only  in  a  very  mitigated  form.  The  interest  of 
our  public  debt  was  only  £18,000,000  ;  and  the  value  of  our  cuirency 
had  l»een  restored.  The  affilirs  of  Ireland  too,  by  the  union  of  that  coun- 
try with  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Uritabi,  began  to  ansurac  a  more 
favourable  aspect.  Still,  however,  complaints  were  general,  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  new  war  was  looked  to  by  many  witli  more  of  satisfaction  than 
regret.  A  change  of  mitiistry  took  place  in  May,  1804,  when  Mr  Pitt 
resumed  his  offices.  Tlie  death  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1806,  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  at  the  head 
of  which  Lord  Grenville  was  placed.  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Windham  were 
appointed  secretaries  of  state.  But  the  death  of  the  former  on  the  7th  of 
September,  was  followed  by  some  changes  in  the  ministry,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  progress  of  a  bill  for  granting  relief  to  the  Catholics  and 
other  dissenters,  a  measure  at  \'aiianco  with  th«  sentiments  of  the  King, 
was  interrupted  by  a  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  The  Duke  of  Portland, 
Mr  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Mr  Percival,  now  came 
into  office.  The  first  operations  of  Britain,  in  the  renewed  war  with 
France,  were  strictly  maritime,  aod  of  course  successful.  The  war  in 
Spain  was  the  first  great  scene  in  which  the  hitherto  victorious  armies  of 
France  were  effectually  resisted  ;  but  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  history  of  its  various  stages,  nee<l  not  here  be  repeated.  Neitlier 
does  it  seem  necessary  fur  us  here  to  dwell  on  the  recent  civil  and  political 
history  of  our  country,  which  is  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  our 
readera.  A  sketch  of  our  foreign  operations  will  be  found  in  our  articles 
on  the  respectire  countries  in  which  these  were  conducted ;  on  our  domestic 
policy,  the  aspect  it  has  recently  asaumod,  and  the  tendencies  it  exhibits, 
we  cannot  enter. 


CHAP.  II.— GOVERNMENT— ARMY  AND  NAVY— FIN ANCES  OF         t 
THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

TTiff  King-.']  The  present  constitution  of  the  British  legislature  i«  not  older 
than  tlie  13th  century.  Before  that  time  the  supreme  government  of 
England  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled  state ;  and  notwitfistanding  the 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  Britain,  and  the  struggles  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  have  never  been 
completely  and  precisely  defined.  They  have  been,  no  doubt,  much  more 
accurately  ascertained  than  when  the  unhappy  family  of  Stuart  rendered 
themaeUea  odious  l»y  ill-judged  exertions  of  their  power  ;  bat,  even  at  this 
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<ltty,  it  might  not  be  essy  exactly  to  determine  the  boandanes  of  the  kingly 
■Dthority.  The  lords'  committee*  in  their  recent  inqairy  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  supreme  leginlature,  assert  that  at  all  times  a  supreme  autho- 
rity existed  in  England,  ditferent  and  distinct  from  prerogative.  "  Their 
vievr  of  the  various  documents  to  which  they  hare  had  rccourfie,  has  tended 
to  convince  them,  that,  wliatever  may  have  happened  in  practice,  the  prince 
on  the  throne  was  at  no  time  considered  as  constitutionally  above  t!ie  law  ; 
and  that,  to  use  the  language  of  an  eminent  writer,  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  after- 
wards his  chancellor  when  an  exile  in  France,  the  governmeut  of  the  king 
of  England  was  not  simply  regal  but  political ;  and  that  the  maxim,  tfuoH 
Princifji  placeret-,  legis  habet  vig^oretHj  was  never  a  general  maxim  of  the 
coostitutioDal  law  of  England.  But  thougii  such  was  probably  in  early, 
as  well  as  in  later  times,  the  theor)'  of  the  constitution  of  the  English  go- 
Tomment,  in  practice  iho  exertions  of  power  hy  the  crown  often  went 
beyond  their  legal  bounds;  and  there  did  not  always  exist  tliat  ready  and 
constant  conti-ol  which  now  keeps  the  constitutional  system  in  its  true  order. 
That  control  lias  been  principally  produced,  and  made  efTectual,  by  thu 
necessary  expenses  of  the  State,  which  gradually  exceeded,  and  at  length 
vastly  exceeded,  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  ;  so  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  could  not  be  carried  on  by  the  king,  without  frequent, 
and,  latterly,  without  constant  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
to  provide  the  necessary  supply." 

The  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  British  crown  are  :  to  make  war 
or  peace,— to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce,  and  even  of  subsidy, — to  levy 
soldiers  in  times  of  urgency, — to  impress  seamen, — and  even,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  to  command  all  subjects  to  arm  themselves  for  the  genenil 
defence.  He  has  the  entire  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength,  miigazine»>,  harbours, 
and  ammunition  ;  he  can  assemble,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  par- 
liament, and  can  cause  its  meetings  to  be  held  wlienever  he  sees  proper  ;  no 
act  of  parliament  is  valid  till  ii  has  received  his  assent ;  he  has  the  nomi- 
nation of  all  the  superior,  and  of  many  of  the  inferior  clci-gy  :  he  appoints  all 
magistrates,  counsellors,  officers  of  state,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  deet  and 
army;  ho  is  supreme  in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as  in  civil  matters;  his 
mil,  in  fact,  directs  th(>  State  and  makes  the  law,  but  only  with  the  consent 
and  advice  of  his  parliament;  and  he  is  the  supreme  executive  magistrate, 
by  the  same  fiction  of  law  which  invests  him  witlt  thu  supreme  legislative 
and  judicial  authority. 

Nor  are  his  privileges  inferior  to  his  prerogatives.  His  person  is  ac- 
counted sacred ;  and  to  imagine  or  intend  his  death  is  a  capital  crime.  To 
use  a  common  pfirasc,  the  king  cannot  do  wrong — the  law  taking  cognizance 
of  his  deeds  only  in  the  persons  of  his  ministers.  The  power  of  peace  and 
war  alone  would  make  him  master  of  the  prosperity  or  misfortune  of  his 
country,  were  not  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  rather  imaginary  than  real. 
He  may  declare  war,  indeed,  but  money  is  necessary  to  conduct  it  with 
■access ;  and  the  granting  supplies  rests  entirely  with  the  house  of  com- 
mona,  which  thus  exerts  au  effective  control  over  every  department  of  the 
government. 

The  succession  is  hereditary,  but  limited  to  proteslnnt  princes  of  the 
royal  family ;  or,  in  other  words,  "  the  crown,  by  common  law  and  con- 
stitutional custom,  is  hereditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself; 
but  the  right  of  irdieritaiice  may,  from  time  to  time,  bo  changed  or  limited 
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by  parliament :  under  wliich  limitations  the  crown  Rtitl  continues  lieredi- 
tar\'."     Females  may  succeed  a-s  well  as  males. 

Parlian>ent.~\  The  antiquity  of  parliament*  is  i^ieal,  bnt  their  preciae 
origin  in  different  countrieH — and  umong  others  in  England — has  been  much 
deb&tedf  owinf^  |H*rliapa  to  the  different  acceptations  in  which  the  word 
fmrliament  has  been  taken.  Almost  no  kingdom  has  ever  been  goremed 
without  the  aid  of  a  council  to  direct  the  soverei^.  If,  tbiirefore,  this  su- 
preme council  be  called  a  parliament,  whatever  may  have  been  its  form,  all 
nations  have  had  parliaments.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  parliament  is 
undertttood  n  soprenfje  council  in  every  respect  resemblinif  that  of  Hritoin, 
as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few  nntinnn 
have  had  parliaments.  Restricting  the  meaning  of  the  wurd  parliament  to 
iho  latter  senhe,  antiquarians  have  not  been  able  to  agree  concerning  tho 
period  when  they  were  Brst  introduced  into  Britain  :  some  arguing,  that  the 
commons  formed  part  of  the  national  council  under  the  free  Saxon  insti- 
tutions— others  affirming  that  the  first  direct  evidence  of  commoners  haWng 
formed  part  of  the  national  council  occurs  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Not  only  tlio  date,  but  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  peers  from  the 
commons,  seems  to  ^le  unknown,  though  a  circnmatance  of  such  importance 
that  without  it  the  Bi-itish  constitution  could  not  have  existed  in  its  present 
state.  Parliaraeni  is  the  great  council  of  the  British  monarchy  and  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation.  The  parliament  cah  be  summoned  by  the  kin^  only, 
by  writs  issued  out  of  chancery,  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  and  at 
least  40  days  before  it  is  to  meet.  Tho  duration  of  pailianicnt  was  for* 
roerly  three  yeare ;  but,  professedly  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of 
frequent  elections,  its  duration  has  been  extended  to  seven  years. 

House  of  Hrcrs.^  The  house  of  peers  consists  of  the  peers  of  England, 
16  representatives  of  the  peers  of  Scotlfliid,  and  32  representatives  of  the 
peers  of  Ireland.  The  peers  cannot  be  arrested,  except  for  crimes  of  the 
highest  kind ;  such  as  treason,  felony,  and  some  others.  They  can  be  tried 
only  by  a  jury  of  peers,  who  return  their  verdict,  not  upon  their  oath,  but 
upon  their  honour.  A  peer  may  vote  in  parliament  by  a  proxy,  a  privi- 
lege denied  to  the  commons  ;  an<l  may  enter  a  protest  against  any  measure 
with  which  he  is  dissatistied.  The  present  constitution  of  the  house  of 
L  ]}eer8  is  its  follows  : 

I  Princes  of  the  blood  royal, 

^^  Dukes.  ..... 

^■^^  Earb, 

^^^^^H  Viscounts,  .... 

^^^^^^  Barons,         ..... 

^^^^^H  Peers  of  Scotland  (elected  for  each  pftrliament) 

^^^^^K  Peera  of  Ireland  ^doctcd  for  life) 

^^^^^^H  Archbisbopa  and  Di&bops, 

^^^^^^P  IrUh  representative  bishops  for  last  session. 
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19 
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160 

16 
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403  inemben 
513  members 


Sum  total, 

_  TJouse  of  Commons.'\  Tlie  house  of  commons  consists  of 
for  England  and  Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for  Ireland,  being  in  all 
658  members.  Tliese  members  consist  of  knights  chosen  l»y  the  counties, 
citizens  i-hosen  by  cities,  and  burgeaaes  by  boroughs.  It  is  not  exactly 
known,  at  this  distance  of  time,  who  had  originally  the  right  of  voting  for 
knights  of  the  sliire  ;  but  in  England  none  cau  now  vole  for  a  knigl»t  of  the 
ahire,  except  freeholders  worth  forty  shillings  yearly.  The  elections  for 
cities  and  boroughs  are  conducted  in  different  modes.     In  Scotland  the  right 
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of  voting  is  much  more  MTstricted  than  in  England.  Tlie  appellation  of 
freeholder  ia  restricted  to  ten  ants- in -chief  of  the  crown.  Tlie  coiumona  as 
well  as  the  lords  posso-ss  peculiar  privileges,  'lliey  enjoy  freeflom  of  speech, 
and  cannot  be  questioned  out  of  the  house  for  any  thing  said  witbm  it. 
Not  only  their  own  person:*,  but  those  of  their  serrants,  are  exempted  from 
arrest,  in  civil  causes,  while  on  their  journey  to  parliament,  dmixtg  their 
attendance  there,  and  on  their  return  from  it.  The  house  of  cumuious  baa 
tlie  power  of  impeaching  any  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  of  directing  tliem 
to  be  tried  by  the  peers.  It  also  claims  the  sole  privilege  of  granting  mo- 
oey  ;  and  consequputly  every  money-bill  must  originate  in  it.  So  jealous 
are  the  commons  of  this  right,  that  they  will  not  permit  any  alteration  to 
be  made  by  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature  on  a  bill  in  which  money  is 
concerned,  after  it  has  passed  through  their  hands.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  power  that  the  crown  can  employ  no  servant  long  who  does  not 
poftsess  the  con6dence  of  the  commons.  The  following  is  a  detailed  Euni- 
raary  of  the  constitution  of  llie  houae  of  commons  : — 

Forty  counties  in  England  send              .              .  80  knights 

Tweuty-seven  cities  (Ely  noae,   Loudon  4-)         .  50  citizens 

One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  boroughs,  two  each,  334  boiyeMet 

Five  borou^dis,  one  each, 5  bnigMsea 

Two  universities,  two  each,          ....  4  burgesses 

Five  cinque  ports  and  their  three  branches,  two  each,  10  borons 

Tvtelve  conntteri  in  Wales 1?  knights 

Twelve  borouj'hfi  in  Wales 12  bni^esses 

t»hires  of  SrotLmd 30  knights 

Boroughs  of  Scotland 15  burgesses 

Counties  of  Ireland Gl-  knightii 

Boroughs  uf  Ircknd 3ti  burgesses 

Sum  total  658  members 

Parliament  is  frequently  adjourned  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  a 
bill  always  remuns  in  the  same  statc^  and  the  business  is  resumed  where 
it  is  left  off.  Wlieu  parliament  is  prorogued^  however,  the  session  is  ter- 
Tnioated  ;  and  such  bills  as  have  not  been  finished,  must  he  resumed  at  the 
beginning  aa  if  they  had  never  been  introduced.  When  the  sulijects  are  of 
importance,  they  are  often  warmly  debated ;  and  the  eloquence  and  abiK- 
tiea  displayed  on  such  occasions  are  often  of  the  very  highest  order.  The 
votes  in  the  house  of  commons  are  expressed  by  the  words  oy  or  no  ;  in 
tlie  homie  of  peen,  by  the  words  amtent  or  nvt  content.  Each  house  has 
Its  speaker.'  that  of  the  lords  is  generally  the  lord-chancellor,  or  lord* 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  The  commons  choose  their  speaker  at  the 
meeting  of  every  new  parliament;  but  as  the  oftice  requires  much  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  the 
house,  the  same  person  is  generally  continued  during  several  parliaments.^ 

*  The  {wm%  juid  cvrcmunie^  ub«vrv't!d  la  MrliamcDt  are  itumerout,  and,  fur  tlie  pre- 
WTVslioQ  of  onlcr.  are  stririly  eiiforcod.  To  recapitulate  all  tho4fl  formv  In  thii  pfaca 
ia  nnoflcenary  ;  but  the  fullowin^  xeneral  outline  may  Ih  Iot«reiittng.  Every  builnesn 
li  tranaactwl  in  the  form  of  wbat  ia  called  a  bUl.  Wh«n  the  matter  ii  private,  or  not 
contifc^ted  with  the  gvneral  inter^at  of  the  nalion,  a  pptiiiuu  miihi  lie  prmented.  craving 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill ;  If  the  matt«r  cunoern  the  iifittnn  nt  largr  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary tbHii  that  several  members  move  fur  luave  to  intrmluce  a  bill.— Wheo  leave  hai 
been  obtaini>d,  tba  bill  i«  prepared,  brought  in,  and  read  fur  the  ,^rjC  time;  and  the 
speaker,  after  recapUulnlioi;  the  substanix  of  It,  demands  of  the  house  whether  it  iibaJI 
tie  pennitt«d  to  prticctd  »ny  farther.  If  no  opposition  be  made,  or  if  the  opposition  be 
uoiuoouedul,  a  day  ia  appniiited  fur  the  uxand  reading  of  the  bill.  When  that  day  aj- 
rivei,  the  bill  !•  again  read,  and  the  Mjieaker  apiin  dem;inds  whether  it  aball  be  permitted 
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Priry  CounciL'}  Next  in  dignity  to  the  parliament,  or  great  national 
coanril,  \n  the  privy  council,  ^or  the  particuliir  ua»istanc«  uf  his  majesty  in 
the  exercise  of  hU  prerogatives  and  of  the  executive  port  of  the  adminis- 
tracion.  The  members  of  the  privy  council  are  styled  right  honourable. 
They  are  chosen  by  the  king  ;  and,  whatever  changes  of  administration 
may  take  place,  no  member  of  this  council  is  ever  deprived  of  his  office. 
Such  momhcrs,  however,  as  oppose  the  measureH  of  admiuistrattou,  never 
attend  ;  and,  consequently,  are  as  i^orani  of  t)ic  designs  of  government 
as  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  council.  The  members  are  sworn  to 
secrecy.  When  deliherating,  he  who  is  loweHt  at  the  board  declares  his 
judgment  first ;  and  if  the  king  be  present,  he  concludes  by  declaring  his 
opinion.  The  council  is  always  attended  by  some  of  the  secretaries  of 
state. 

Cabinet  Council,^  Though  not  essential  to  the  British  constitution,  a 
council,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cabinet  council,  is  chosen 
from  the  members  of  the  privy  council.  The  cabinet  council  forms  the 
king's  ministry,  and  is  composed  of  !»uch  of  the  privy  counsellors  as  are 
distinguished  by  their  talent  or  leading  influence. 

lo  proo^  fnrlbcr.  Whrn  it  has  been  read  tb«  ttecoml  tlmr,  xh*'  bill  i>  commuted,  that 
ia,  it'  il  be  B  bill  of  inferior  coiiiequcDce,  it  Is  referred  to  a  seleot  coininlttee, — tf  of  (;rent 
tmportjuice,  it  t!i  referrf^d  to  a  aymmittev  of  the  u-JlJc  houif.  Tn  form  «uch  u  ooramilln', 
llie  .ipraker  le«vt»  the  cbnlr,  nnd  his  place  la  filled  by  some  other  mi-mber.  A  bill  may 
b«  uyoowA  at  atiy  ctH|{e  uf  Us  pnwreu.  The  measure  may,  indeed,  be  apposed,  when 
Iruvu  la  lutked  for  brinjtinK  iiii  tlie  bill  ;  but  the  principal  objrctintix  nre  revrrvnl  fur  the 
rommUtep.  and  there  the  rhlct'  debate  taken  place,  lu  the  Muumittee*  a  roetnber  may 
sirvak  as  olten  as  he  ehooAes  ;  bul  tn  the  bou»«  ii  member  can  speuii  only  once,  except  in 
explanation  of  vrhat  he  muy  huve  already  said.  Wiie n  n  bill  is  intruduced  into  the  com- 
mittre,  it  ift  read  over  mrirrMllyj^very  clause  is  minutely  examined, — objections  are 
hcAfd,  and  sunuined  or  r»-Ji'rt«*a,— the  neceuary  amendments  are  made,^iind  the  blanks 
Klled  up.  Thereal'ier  the  speaker  ai^aiu  ukeitiis  chair,  and  tlie  botisebfinif  r-nimtituteil,  the 
bill,  with  the  nmeiidmentfi  uf  the  committee,  is  rend,  und  tliu  «|urt*tiui)  i«  ptit  on  every 
dauM  and  amendment.  AV'hea  the  several  parts  hare  been  agreed  to^  ur  such  alterations 
have  been  mnde  as  to  the  house  utny  leem  necewary,  Ic  is  ordered  to  be  eti^roaaed,  that 
ia,  written  on  pnrrhment  In  a  ktronff  hand.  On  a  day  appuintpd  forthat  purpose,  the 
bill  is  attain  reuil,  iind  «umetiine!)  rrrt^ivea  new  amendments.  After  (he  third  readinjf, 
the  spraker  rrc-itpitulatee  itiicuntents,  and  huldlnj;  the  bill  tn  bin  hands,  asks  whether 
ft  may  be  permitted  lo  paaa.  If  oo  opposition  is  made,  the  bill  is  considered  as  beitig 
ogrcLHl  to,— ita  title  is  settled, — aod,  by  sumeof  the  members  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  carried  to  the  lords  for  tbrir  considerntion. 

Jlie  forma  of  procedure  in  the  house  of  lords  arc  simibir  to  those  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. When  they  a|crre  tu  a  biH  sent  by  the  rommoiis,  the  Inilrr  are,  by  s  mestagtt 
informed  vf  the  concurrence.  If  the  bill  in  nut  screed  to,  no  fiirttivr  notice  ia  inkeii  of 
Et.  If  some  altemiions  and  amendments  be  prop«>seiI,  the  bill,  with  the  amondments, 
b  transmitted  to  the  eummous.  It  the  commons  agree  to  the  nltct'ations  the  bill  la 
sent  back  to  Ibe  lords,  with  a  message  signifying  that  agreement.  If  1  he  com  mans 
object  to  the  alterations,  a  cottference  bettrern  several  mennbers  of  both  houses  la  hrld  in 
H  roam  appointed  for  that  jmrpote,  where  the  difference  i<i  generally  uccommodated  to 
the  satinfaction  of  both  parties  ;  but  it'  both  remain  obstinate,  the  bill  i*  dropi. 

All  bills,  except  those  in  tvliieh  money  ia  concerned,  may  originate  Id  (be  house  ul 
lords  as  well  us  in  the  huusf  of  commima. 

U  heu  a  bill  baa  received  the  sanction  of  both  hnusrn,  it  remains  in  the  house  of  lorti« 
for  the  roya/  a-uent,  without  which  it  cannot  pass  intaalaw.  The  royal  assent  may  be 
given  either  in  penon,  or  by  letters  patent,  under  the  (p-eat  seat,  signed  by  the  king, 
and  reported  to  both  houses  by  commissioners  appointed  fur  that  purpose.  When  tbe 
king  is  U)  give  hit  nnent  in  person,  be  appears  In  the  house  of  lords,  in  his  roynl 
robes,  seat*^  on  the  throne,  with  the  crown  on  hin  head,  and  attended  by  the  prin- 
cipal uffirera  of  state.  The  commons  are  summoned  to  the  house  of  pt^rs,  and  bring 
along  with  them  the  inouey-btlls,  which  thry  always  retain  In  their  custwly.  The 
titles  of  the  aeveral  bills  which  have  obtained  the  consent  of  both  houses  are  read 
and  the  will  of  the  king  Is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  parliament,  in  Nurman 
^'rench  :  a  cu&tom  retained  frnm  tbe  invctrrncy  uf  habit,  but  fur  which  uo  go<Ml 
reason  can  be  assigned.  U  ilie  king  asaenu  to  a  public  bill,  tlic  riej-k  declares  Ije 
Aoy  /<■  ivuit ,-  if  to  a  private  bill,  Hoit^iU  tomme  il  est  denre i  If  to  a  monry  bill,  Lr  Hotf 
rrmercie  ses  toifol  lubjecli,  accejtte  /ifi*r  oenrtin/rHcr,  et  atisnle  tnt/.  When  the  royal  assent 
is  refused — a  circumstance  which  now  never  ukes  place —  tbe  clerk  pronuunrea  Le  Rotj 
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Oficei't  of  the  Oj'ott*n,'J  Tlieuffi(*<*ra,  coroinoiily  known  by  the  name  of 
tlie  ^ai  olticDra  of  Uii*  rrown,  are,  the  lord  hi^h  Htewnn]  of  England,  the 
lord  high  chuncellor,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  llie  lor<l  president  of  the  coun^ 
ci],  the  lord  priry  neal,  tlie  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  high  conatable, 
the  oorl  raarahal,  and  the  lord  high  admiral.  Of  tltese,  only  the  lonl  chan- 
cellor, the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  the  enrl  niorahnl  remain  in  their  primitive  dignity  ;  the 
placen  of  the  olhei-H  nro  now  occupied  by  a  couit,  rather  than  by  a  single 
person.  Even  of  thosif  tliat  remain,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  tho  president 
of  the  council  only,  from  the  nature  of  tlieir  places,  retain  much  individual 
influence  in  the  adininiotration.  Tlie  ininiHters  of  the  crown  are  permitted 
by  law,  and  ronipelleil  by  custom,  to  have  seats  in  parliament. 

The  place  of  prime  minister — a  title  never  recognised  by  the  British 
constitution,  but  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  all  govern- 
ments— waa  fonnerly  held  by  the  lord  high  chatu'ellor,  who  was  speaker 
of  the  house  of  peers,  and  had  great  influence  in  tliat  assembly,  where  tlie 
power  of  government  was  then  thought  principally  to  reside.  But  since  the 
commons  have  risen  to  be  the  fli'st  and  must  essential  part  of  parliament,^ 
•incethemaiiHgement  of  that  house  has  become  the  great  object  of  the  crown, 
— and  since  tlie  public  revenue  has  become  so  very  considerable, — thcfirsfe 
lord  of  the  treasury,  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  aa  having  the  cliief 
direclioa  of  that  revenue,  and  the  greatest  influence  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  is  considered  as  the  first  minister.  This  is  a  place  of  much  dil)i* 
culty,  and  of  great  responsibility.  Tlie  lord  high  chancellor  and  the 
principal  secretaries,  hold  the  next  place  to  the  prime  minister  with  regard 
to  their  influence ;  and  are  succeeded  hy  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  the  president  of  the  council,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces,  tlie 
commissioners  of  the  treasuiy,  and  other  chief  oflicers  of  state. 

'Ihe  chief  secretai'ies  of  state  are  four :  one  for  the  home-department, 
one  for  the  Irish  department,  one  for  foreign  alfairH,  and  one  for  the  de- 
paitment  of  colonies.  To  these  may  be  added  the  secretary  at  war.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  always  the  first  conmiissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  has  under  him  four  inferior  comml'^sionera,  who  are  assisted  by  two 
secretaries,  persons  of  great  influence  in  government. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Scotish  crown  were  formerly  almost  entirely  the 
same  witli  those  of  England ;  but  they  are  now  only  nominal  oflicers,  and 
hare  no  influence  in  the  government  of  Britain. 

Laivi.']  The  laws  of  Britain  have  long  ar»d  justly  l>een  celebrated  for 
their  equity  and  the  inflexible  justice  with  which  they  are  administered. 
ITie  trial  by  jury  alone — an  institution  derived  from  the  Saxons— is  sufli- 
rient,  when  closely  observed,  to  ensure  distributive  justice.  This  mode  of 
trial  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  though,  in  various 
parts,  with  some  little  ditference.  In  England,  the  jury  consists  of  12 
persona,  who,  in  their  opinions,  must  h&  unauhiwftJ/ ;  in  ticotlaud,  the  jury 
conaista  of  lo  persons,  of  whom  a  majority  can  decide  the  question.  The 
laws  of  Britain,  though  they  be  precise,  are  justly  cen8ure<l  for  being  volu- 
minous and  complex,  putting  it  in  the  i>ower  of  dexterous  lawyers  to  extend 
their  causes  to  a  most  vexatious  length.  The  technicid  pedantiy  of  the 
proceedings  and  written  instruments  also  clogs  the  administration  of  justice. 
Both  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  England  are  considerably  different  from 
tliat  of  Scotland  ;  but  this  iii  not  the  place  to  detail  their  diA'erences.  Mr 
Peel's  bill  for  ameu*ling  the  criminal  law  of  England  haa  greatly  reme- 
died the  innumerable  iniperfections  of  the  old  law  and  practice. 
111.  c 
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The  particalar  Bopveme  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice  will  !>e 
enumerated  while  treating  of  tlie  adjuinistration  of  justice  in  the  rcwpec- 
tive  parU  of  the  kingdom  to  which  ttiey  belong.  The  inferior  part  of  the 
civil  adojinisiration  is  a  subject  too  complex  lo  be  tleiailed  in  this  work. 
The  nannber  of  persona  employed  in  all  public  office*,  in  1797,  was 
16,267  ;  in  1819,  it  waa  2MI*  ;  a^**  >"  l«27,  it  waa  reduced  to  22,912. 
The  grass  sum  paid  in  salaries  to  those  pei"»on9  in  1797,  was  £1,374,561 ; 
in  1819,  it  waa  £3,167,441  ;  and  in  1827,  it  was  £2,70»,907. 

A7^ntf.~\  At  the  close  of  Ae  late  war,  in  1814*  the  army  immcdmtely 
bclon^o^  to  the  empire,  and  exclusive  of  foreign  troops  in  Bntislt  pay, 
timounted  to  897,497  men,  viz. 

Regular  troops                                                       •  826,367 

Regular  inilitiu                   .                         .  93,21^ 

Army  of  IiuIjh  (inrliidiii^  £0,000  Britiil]  soldiers)  213,451 

Lociu  railitiftof  Great  Urilaiii                         .  I96,i46 

Volunteers  in  firrHt  Britain                                     •  88,000 

Militiu  and  Veomanr)' in  Jrtluid          .            .  60,000 

Total    897,479 

If  to  the  above  troops  were  adilcd  the  number  of  foreign  troops  and 
subsidiaries  in  the  pay  of  Great  Dntain  at  that  time,  the  total  military 
force  of  tlie  empire  must  hare  exceeded  i,000,UOO  of  men.  In  the  unny 
eittimateji  for  1829,  the  total  laiul  forces  nf  Gi^at  Britain  were  estimated 
at  109,442  men;  of  whom  19,719  were  employed  in  the  East  India 
Company's  temtories.  The  total  expense  of  the  orniy  for  the  year  ended 
5th  January,  1828,  was  £7,H76,G82,  and  the  estiuiiited  expense  for 
1829  ^vas  £7,034,853,  including  an  allowance  uf  £10,029  fur  the  Royal 
Military  College,  and  £24,155  for  the  Royal  Military  Anylum.  The 
only  means  employed  in  raising  regular  troops  is  that  of  voluntary 
recruiting.  No  Brili»li  citizen  is  obliged  to  bear  arms,  except  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  country;  but  all  able-bodied  men  from  18  to  45  are  liable  to 
militia  service.     The  militia  troops  ai^e  raised,  when  required,  by  ballot. 

NaiyJ^  The  decided  buperiority  of  Britain  in  maritime  aft'au-s,  arises 
from  its  extensive  commerce,  which  always  affordH  a  great  number  of  ex* 
perienced  seamen.  Otlter  nations  might,  perliaps,  accumuUite  a  great 
number  of  vessels;  but  without  seamen  a  fleet  is  a  useless  burden  ;  and 
without  commerce  seamen  can  never  be  procured.  While,  therefore, 
Britain  contiimea  to  be  the  cliicf  trailing  nation  of  the  world,  it  iiecca- 
■anly  follows  that  she  mu<it  be  the  moat  powerful  mantime  nation.  The 
marine  force  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  included  more  than  1,000 
Tosaela  of  alt  sizes,  manned  by  184,000  seamen.  This  force  has  also 
been  reduced  to  a  number  proportionate  to  tlie  wants  of  the  nation.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  of  which  the  Britiah 
tieet  baa  consisted  at  different  pciiodb: 
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iM  of  UiolItM,  .              l9o 
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Toial  aumbflT  In  oommlniion,  In  ordinary,  and  rvfltting,         l,O.Si 
According  to  Moreau'ti  work  on  the  royal  and  commercial  navy  of  thi« 
cuuutry,  the  royal  navy,  oa  the  lat  of  Jauuary,  1827,  stood  va  follows: 
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There  are  ftlx  great  marine  arsenals  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  navy : 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Cttatham,  Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth. 
The  exterior  ports,  as  they  are  called,  are  Deal,  Harwich,  and  Lcith. 
The  principal  foreign  stations  are  those  of  Gihraltar,  Malta,  Halifax, 
Quebec,  the  Bermudas,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St  Helena,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Trincomalen,  and  Bombay.  Tlic  expenses  of  the  navy  for  the  year 
ended  Stli  January,  lb38,  were  £G,4"14,727,  ami  the  eatlmiited  ex- 
penses for  1829,  £o,y78,794'.  'Hie  numberof  menfimployed  in  the  royal 
navy  in  the  last  mentioned  year  was  80,000,  including  9,0U0  murines. 

Revenue.']  The  following  table  exhibits  the  net  produce  of  the  ruveaue 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  dilfereut  intervals: 

1700  .  £5,691,805 

171+  6,7(52,643 

I7:>7  .  8,522,540 

1760  .         .  Ij,37ii,y7l 

1800  .  36,372,000 

1813  .  71,153,142 

Geovge  IV.  averaging    .  j  {^^  \      .  58.000,000 

Ditto,  .  .  .  18£8         .         .  54,932,518 

The  total   net  payments  into  tin*  exchequer,  conatituting  the  public  in- 
come of  the   United   Kingdom,   for  the  year  ending  5th  January,    1829, 
was,  exclusive  of  the  charge  of  rolleeting,  £55,  lH7,220. 
^^  Heads  of  Revenue,'^   The   \st  source  of  tlie  ordinary  revenue  of  th<» 

^H       United  Kingdom  is  the   Customaj  which,  in  the  year  1828,  embraced  the 
^^B       foUonring  principal  items: 

^H  Duties  InwartLi.  £16,014,6.57 

^^^^_  Coastwavs,  ....       888,30.) 

^^^H  Outwards.         ....  1 18,085 

^^^^H  Canal  and  Dock  duties,  46,931 

^^^^H  Duties  oollect^^d  at  t\io.  U\a  of  Man,      .  ]8,:i^7 

^^^^^^f  Xient  of  Itf^l  quays,  wharfaifc,  &l'.  17,989 

^  Kumittauces  frum  the  Plantations.  13,365 

^V  llie  2d  great  source  of  ordinary  revenue  is  the  Ercise^  which  embraced 

r  the  following  princii»al  items  ia  the  accounta  fur  tlie  same  year: 
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EUROPE* 


Tea, 
Beer, 

Malt. 


3,304.389 

3.109.807 


Printed  j^oqAa,     .     £669,141 
Paper 


Olus. 


622,559 

698,033 


British  spirits,  8,834,742  Candlea,      ,  485,349 

Soap,       .         .  J, 199,409  Hops,  .        441,463 

Licences.  673,096  Bricks  and  Tiles,        368,538 

Tlie  following  are  the  returns  of  the  cxciHe  for  the  last  5  years ; 

lM^>j.  Ift2fi.  1827.  1828.  1829. 

je21,e20,7l4         £I7,823,8?7        £I7,210,3t8        ^17,905,978        JEI7,90V,978 

The  other  Aouroes  of  revenue  are  stamps,  taxes  utider  the  ruanagcment 
of  the  commis-stoners  of  taxe^ ;  tlie  post  olBco,  a  poundage  on  pensions 
and  salaries,  the  cro\m  lands,  and  some  siaatter  ordinary,  with  several 
extraordinary  resources. 

77/ff  Pvfit  Office. j  The  post  office  system  of  Great  Britain  is  justly 
considered  superior  to  tliat  of  any  other  country.  Post  offices  were  first 
estahlished  in  England  in  1581,  hut  were  not  regulated  by  parliament 
until  1656.  Tlicy  were  extended  to  Scotland  in  1695.  In  1G53-4  the 
post  office  rovcnues  were  formed  by  the  council  of  state  at  £10,000  per 
annum*  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rise  and  progress  of  ita  annua] 
rerenne : 

Yew.  Rweniin.  Yrar  RL'T^noe. 

164i  .  X5.000  1 744  .  ^€235,402 

1674  .  .          43.000  1 775  .  .           3U,321 

1068  .  76,318  1793  .  .            607,208 

1710  .  .         lll,4fll  1816  2,067,910 

1723  .  .         201,864  1828  .  .         J.fwO.OOO 

Ejrpenditure.'^  The  income^  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  two  last  years  stood  as  follows : 

Inciimp.  EzpcDdilQTo.  Surpliis. 

1828  je34,932.51«  £53,800,291  £1,132,226 

1829  55.187.220  49,536,970  5,650,250 

The  Nfttinnal  Deht.'^  A  public  debt,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  in 

3  5nme  idcA  may  be  formFil  of  ttie  imai<'n«(t  reuurces  of  the  DrItUti  ttinpire,  rrom  th« 
f'iiUoiring^  sutemrnt  of  the  tiatlonftl  rxpenditure  during  the  wnr.  'J'uking  ihe  titlid 
■Don*y  raised  bv  laftiu  .-ind  taxtn,  but  detiurtinf  fnim  it  £18,030,000  unuuftlly,  a'*  th« 
proltnhlo  fxp^-titliture  of  th«!  Utiitod  KlnKfloui,  had  peace  been  preserved,  we  fiuJ  th« 
iullowing  result: 

Sums  ann^tally  raised  f^r  (he  War  of  IT9S. 
riOS  .  jCi.O00,00f)  ITOS         -  ;Crf9,t10ft,OrtO 

nm        .        ■  10,000.000  itds      -        .  3«,no»nix} 

I'M        -  iB,ooo.oon  )soo  .  ao.iNNiono 

nwi        .        .         S8,<no,Qon  isoi  .  •u.miiMioo 

1"U7  35,(K»,O0a  IMOi  -  -  KWW.OOO 

Thetir  lunn  are  propi!rl7  the  niuoont  raised, — not  the  amount  tTpended  in  each  year. 
Their  great  iiirreaae  in  thu  Utter  years  of  this  war.  was  owing  to  the  augmentation  of 
oar  eftiitblinhmvutj),  (hi<  dcpruciatiun  of  tnonujr  and  consequent  rUe  of  nay  Hn<l  stores, 
the  airrumiilatiDn  of  intcrmt  on  the  precedini;  ex|>rnditurc,  and  Hi?vernl  othtr  Inferior 
<Mii9e».  Such  was  the  wnr  uf  1793, — a  wriir  exhibitiuf;  an  aTerngt^  eatpetiditure  (HT 
£27,IN)<),00i),  which,  Oiougfa  nearly  double  that  of  any  pn-cpdirig  coriteat,  was  toon 
■iiriuMved,  u  appears  from  the  following  stittcmcnt  of  aumn  raised  by  loans  Mid  taxea 
f»r  thr  wTir  of  Mf03,  after  deducting  the  portion  appropriated  to  Irelaijd,  and  ailowing 
AS8 .000.000  M  the   whole  of  our  probable  expenditure,    bad  peace  been  preserred 

isra je»,(Wi.nrto 

ISO* w.ixjn.iwo 

ISM         •-,....  M,Oi)(),000 

IBM W^),flno 

isffT Mjooo,cm 

m» ST.DOO.OOO 

ISOQ  {tear  in  Spain  1  ....  41.1X10.000 

1510  fDiUaf fiZ.I^O.OOO 

1511  (liitlo)      ......  (H.Onn.fKXI 

I9I<  (tear  in  Spam  and  ttnuiai  •  -  -  SO.tKiO.OOO 

ISI.n  I  mtr  M  ^DOtm  amd  Oenmatmt  9B,fX)0.<nO 

1814  (uYtriMtAt  Pramek  territory)         -  60,000,000 

,  'S»-^  .  'J  .  ,  88.000,000 

in  eonremplatInK  the  abore  unparalleled  exp«iditure,  it  should  l»e  borne  in  mlud 
thrtt  the  sumi  In  the  latter  years  are  greatly  swelled  bv  the  accuratiliitiun  of  interest  ou 
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almost  every  country  an  a|>pen<tage  of  establUbed  gorcrnmciit.  Its  ainounti 
however,  was  Bcldoiii  allovred  to  exceed  an  anticipation  of  one  or  two 
years*  revenue,  until  the  funding  system,  or  plan  of  reuderinf^  [luhlic  obli- 
gations transferable  from  hand  to  band,  gave  well-e8tabliabedg}overnnaent» 
a  HurpriHiuj^  facility  in  borrowing.  The  debt  of  Britain  is  of  two  kinds, — 
funded  and  unfujided.  The  unfunded  debt  consiBtR  of  deficiencies  in  the 
payments  of  government,  for  which  no  regular  security  has  been  given,  and 
which  bear  no  interest ;  or  in  bills,  ur  promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  ex- 
chequer, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  occasional  expensesj  and  which  bear 
interest,  some  from  the  day  on  which  they  were  issued,  others  from  six 
montlis  after  that  date.  When  debts  of  this  kind  have  accumulated,  and 
Vi\\Q\\  those  to  whom  tliey  are  due  demand  payment,  it  becomes  neceasaiy 
to  satisfy  that  demand,  either  by  paying  tlio  debt,  or  by  oHbrdiDg  the  cre- 
ditors that  security  for  the  principal  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest 
which  they  may  judge  aece»sary.  Admini-strntiun  has  always  had  recourse 
to  the  latter  method.  A  pariiiular  branch  of  tlie  actual  revenue  is  mort- 
gaged for  the  interest  of  the  debt.  Money  borrowed  in  thin  manner  is  said 
to  be  borrowed  by  fuuding.-^Tbe  pnbliv  fwidji^  or  stocks^  are  nothing  el«G 
than  the  public  debts.  To  have  b  nbarc  in  these  funds  is  to  be  a  creditor 
nf  the  nation.  The  security  of  national  faith  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  private  person ;  and,  therefore,  money  lent  to  government 
hlwaj's  bears  a  lower  interest  than  that  lent  on  private  security.  The 
value  of  a  cerluin  quantity  of  stock  rise^^  ur  falls  in  proportion  to  the  real  or 
supposed  state  of  the  national  prosperity  ;  and  hence  those  perpetual  vari< 
ations  in  the  price  of  stocks,  which  agitate  the  passions  of  the  national 
creditors,  and  give  rise  to  that  species  of  traflic,  known  by  the  name  of 
stock-jobbing.  Without  adverting  to  the  perplexing  distinctions  of  fmided 
and  unfunded,  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  the  following  suma  represent  the 
total  of  our  debt  at  successive  perio<Is  : 

At  the  peace  of  Kyswick,     .      .         in  1697     .            .  XSfl,5fX>,000 
of  Utrecht,           .        .         1713         .           .     54,0(XVI(H) 

of  Aix-U-Chapelle.       .       1748             .  78,OOO,f)O0 

of  Paris.     .      .         .            1763         .         .  I34,0(X>»0<J0 

of  Versailles,          .         .     1783     .         -  2ab,00(VK>0 

of  Amiens,         .         .           1802                  .  4j->,ihjii,(>IK) 

of  Paris,       .          .                1815       nearly  700,(>tKV>00 

To  uhich,  adding  the  debt  of  Ireland,  being  somewhat 

more  than         .         .                100,000,001) 


I 


Our  total  debt  in  181  j  was     4:800,000,000 

the  previous  «tpendltar«;  sn4,  that  aft«r  1810,  fully  :20  per  coot,  on  our  farviKo  oi- 
pcodtture  is  tit  be  put  to  the  accoant  of  the  depredation  uf  our  bank-mpvr.  But,  Arter 
evpry  deiliictioit;,  th<>  Hiiiount  nf  expHntlituro  For  the  whole  contest  bat  been  catimaird 
liy  Mr  Lo%rr  nt  CI,  100,000, (NX),  of  which  jC<l6D,0Ofl,000  wtM  added  to  our  prrmA- 
nentdebt,  and  ,i64(),O0O,(KX)  raUud  by  the  a^Krc^atn  annua)  auppliM.  Comparrd  with 
ihMUf  sums,  btifr  insi^nilirzint  were  the  addiilonf  mndc  to  our  public  burdims  by  former 
wars!  I  hat  of  liiHit,  under  King  W'dliamr  cost  nnnuftlly  between  iS,tK)0,lH>O  anil 
i:i,orH»,0riO,  and  added  in  all,  :!;0,(I0{MmU  tu  Ihe  uutiunAl  debt.  Under  Queen  Anne, 
our  annual  npendilure  roie  to  Ati.OOO.OOO,  and  the  addtiian  to  our  pnblici  dtbt  during 
the  war  wa»  somewhdt  lutiri*  than  JE30,00£),000.  In  ih*  less  sutcewful  <!onte!il  of  I7•M^ 
our  expenditure  differed  from  year  to  year;  but  lh«  addition  to  uur  debt  amounird  to 
nearly  30,000,000.  In  that  of  1766,  the  augmented  resources  of  tbe  country,  and  the 
bold  syatem  uf  \mtA  Chntham,  raited  our  annua]  expenditure  to  an  average  oC 
£16,000,000,  with  nn  additiuu  to  mir  debt  of  XCO,000,ULHX  The  unfortunate  umtest 
with  our  ttilonles,  and  the  war  that  en»ned  after  177H  with  European  poweis,  were 
attended  with  an  avcraee  charfiw  of  i!  17,000,000,  anil  an  addition  to  our  debt  uf  aom^ 
what  more  than  iitH>u,0OU,OU0.  The  tot»l  of  public  debt  incurred  in  the  cuurae  of  ■ 
century,  waa  thus  ^^840,000, 000— n  kuiu  which,  however  large,  formed  only  the  half 
of  that  which  we  havu  cuutractcd  iu  tbt  piYfteul  t"ge. 
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The  total  debt  of  tbe  UDtietl  kingdom  on  the  5th  of  January,  1828^ 
was  £785,530,326,  and  the  animal  chargce  thereof  £30,930,037. 

National  Iiicume  and  Capital,']    The  late  Mr  Culquhoun,  in  his  rain-' 
ahle  work  on  the  wealtfi  of  tlie  Brituih  empire,  estimated  the  amount  of 
uew  property  created  auiiually  within  the  united  kingdom  and  all  its  colo- 
nies and  dependencies,  or,  in  other  words,  ita  annual  income,  in  1812,  as 
follows : 

Great  Britain  and  IrdatuL 
Agriculture,  .  .  .  .  i££  1 6,81 7,624 

Mmes  and  minerals,        ....  .  9,0(K),000 

Maimfiurtures,  .....  n4.,230,00() 

Inland  tradv,        .....  .  31,500,000 

Foreign  comniercu  and  tiluppiiig,        .  .  .  44i,373,T48 

Coasmg  trade,  .....  2,U(X),000 

Finheries,  (exclusive  of  the  colonial  fisheries  of  Newloiindland,)     2, 100,000 
Banks,  nz.  chancri'd  bonks  and  piivatc  bauking  establishments,    3,JUO,000 
Foreign  iijcoinc,         ......         5,000.000 

Depenjdatcioi  in  Europe^  ....  1,818.000 


Briciah  poMecssiong  in  Nvrih  Americftt 
British  West  India  colonies 


13,215,474 
28,7I2,4fi6 


£432,339,372 


British  settlement);  in  Africa,  .... 

Hritisfa  colonie«  and  dejwndendes  in  Asia,  0,194,230 

Territorial  pos60fisioiis  under  the  management 
of  tbtt  £ast  India  Company,        .  .211 ,9G6,4&1  - 


4l.927,ftW 
800,300 


218,160,721. 


k 


Total,  .  .€093,228,330 

Tlie  same  eminent  statist  calculated  the  amount  of  property  in  the  Briti.Hli 
empire,  or  the  value  of  iHb  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies in  Europe,  America,  Afrira,  and  Asia,  iucludtog  the  territorial 
possessions  under  the  managcmcat  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1812, 
as  follows : 

£t7KOPE.  — Greet  Biitain  and  Ireland,  tnclndingthe  navy,     2,736,510,000 

Dependencies,  .  .  .  .  22,161,330 

Amkbica — OHtitdi  pu«hesKion9  in  North  Amerion,  4G,.>76,360 

British  West  India  colonies.  .  .  lWJl+,86-4 

C'onriuemtl  West  India  colonies,  .  .       75,220,000 

AntiCA.  — British  KottlemtinLa.  .  .  .  550,500 

Con<juered  idem,  ....  4,220,100 

Asia.— Britii*h  colomea  and  dependencies,  .  .  11,280,000 

Conquered  idem         idem,  .  .  .       27,441,090 

Territoriat  possessions  under  the  management  of  the 

Bait  India  Couipwiy,  ....  1,072,427,751 

TuUl  property  in  the  Britiub  empire,  £4,096,530,695 
A  variety  of  calculations  of  the  samo  nature  as  the  abore  hare  been 
made  hy  different  economistH ;  but  it  in  evident  that  they  must  all  he  mere 
approximations  to  the  truth,  and  are  founded  upon  data  of  an  extremely 
fluctuating,  and  at  all  times  unrertain  nature.  It  may  he  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies  have  been  considerably 
augmented  since  1812;  and  that  very  great  improvements,  and  a  lat^e 
accumulation  of  property,  have  taken  place  throughout  the  British  empire 
since  the  period  in  which  Colquhouu  wrote. 

Circulating  Medium.']  In  all  commercial  States,  whose  commerce  is 
widely  extended,  vaiious  expedients  have  been  ado])ted  for  the  jmipose  of 
economising  the  use  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  during  the  Itut  and  the 
present  century,  these  expedients  liave  acquiretl  a  consistency  and  stability 
which  have  jfiven  a  facility  to  the  exchange  of  commodities  which  would  have 
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)>een  totally  impracticable  through  tbo  me<Iiam  of  tlic  precious  meialti 
alone, 

Ist,  By  menns  of  debit  and  credit,  iii  open  acooatit :  where  goods  are 
pnrchftfled  aiid  sold,  and  where,  after  a  fpven  time,  a  sin^lf>  payment  instead 
of  money  closes  the  accouat,  thus  aKsaming  the  fi?ftture«  of  barter.  This 
is  also  applicable  to  insurance-brokers^  who,  instead  of  payments  on  each 
policy,  credit  the  underwriter  for  the  premiums  and  debit  hira  with  the 
losses,  and  settle  the  whole  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  by  receiving  or  paying 
the  balance  by  draft  on  a  banker.  If  the  influrern  were  to  require  money 
instead  of  credit  in  a  current  account.,  many  millions  of  additional  circu- 
lating medium  would  be  necu««sary. 

2d,  By  moans  of  bills  of  exciuuige  and  promisBory  notes,  by  which  mer- 
clianta  and  dealers  are  enabled  to  purchase  commotHties  from  others,  who 
circulttte  tht;sB  biilH  with  additional  securities,  by  indorsement,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  debts  and  other  commercial  engagpinents.  This  specie*  of  cir- 
culating medium  performs  operations  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  to 
an  incalculable  extent,  without  the  intervention  of  the  money  of  the  State  ; 
while  ihese  bills,  in  their  trannit  front  band  to  hand  until  they  become 
payable,  often  perform  the  functions  of  from  ten  to  fifty  times  their  value. 

These  two  expedients  tend  to  lenson  the  quantity  of  money  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  transactions  of  a  commercial  power  like  Great  Britain. 
But  the  moat  important  discovery  for  the  purpfmo  of  giving  velocity  to  the 
circulatiuu  of  money  will  be  found  in  the  system  of  modem  banking, 
tlirough  which  metlium  millions  are  paid  and  received,  with  a  degree  of 
facility  an<l  security  which  is  truly  astontsliing  ;  and  by  which  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  precious  metals  are  not  only  saved,  but  alt  the  time  necessary 
in  weighing  or  counting  bullion.  In  no  conntry  in  the  ivorM  is  the  velocity 
of  circulation  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  us  in  Mritnin,* 

Public  Credit.']  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  peculiar  a<lvEiitage  in 
what  is  called  public  credit.  This  la  a  species  of  coufitlence  in  the  resources 
of  the  State,  and  the  stability  of  individuals  engaged  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  country.  It  is  not  tl»e  king's 
credit.  It  is  not  the  credit  of  parliament.  It  is  that  which  springs  from 
tbe  happy  concoction  of  all  the  vital  juices  of  the  national  frame.  Its  pre- 
ctae  seat  in  the  body  politic  cannot  be  discovered  ;  and  yet  it  is  that  which 

*  To  count  5,000,000  of  eatneas,  st  llie  raw  of  a  guinu  erorjr  second,  sud  working 
12  hour*  ft  day.  would  emtiloy  one  prrnon  r<e.-tr1y  i  motiih*.  A  iffinraicnt  In  giving 
velocity  to thi!  circulating  uirdluni  is  practiied  liyaKout  two-thiriNof  tlw  prKaiebsnltrrs 
of  th«  inplropoli*.  Ac4'ar[iiii^  lo  thr  rppi>rtortb«<  Inillinn  nnnmitlrp,  tbe  dnily  pnymenLa 
mttdeto  llieae  bankrn  nmountcd  on  nn  nvfr»Kv  t<i>L'i,700,()i)il.  IT  (hat  sum  w«-i-«  t4i  iKjutiJ 
dally  by  one  debtor  to  hincr^ltor,  wiihnut  thclntprvention  o(  bunking,  and  itiriunicrcn  of 
cold  of  uuc  (ulrii'A  each,  tlic  luiilt ilude  ol'  petiplr  ihat  wouitl  b<;  n-quired  lo  conrcy  the  apvelt 
from  ptaee  to  ptaoe  would  cn<\rd  thi;  metrupuli«  from  one  end  tn  Ibe  other,  lince  «ven  mont 
than  i,7TN),D00  would  probably  b^  wanted.  To  make  pnymmtj  in  nil  thn  variety  of  etima 
which  would  br  iiec««!iai-y  by  ibe  cuiUnuiccw  nf  ihp  tvhnln  iMnkrrii,  and  the  bnnk  of  £ng- 
loiid,  it  might  riMjuii>>  b,  10,  or  iMirliap^  ^ii  tiinm  £4,700,000 daily :  u  thr  matter,  bow- 
evpT.  IB  cuntrivi^d,  liiMteitd  of  thiK  onoimoni  mm  of  Ai<700,000  in  coin,  th«a«  daily 
paymeDta,amounilt»g  i  n  a  yrar  to  i.  1 .  467*000,0  JO,  are  made  by  meann  uf  the  comparatively 
tritting  aum  of  i:2£0.OU0  daily  for  310  days,  or  dC68,OO0.OUU  yearly,  llie  merohanca 
agree  toat  their  ordrrn  on  thrir  reapertlve  bankpra  ahall  not  beprcMetiLed  until  the  end  of 
the  day,  when  the  bunkers  me^t,  and  Mrttle  and  exchuuge  all  the  drafu  and  ordej*8  on 
each  otfaer,  paying  t lie  ditrvrenoo  in  bank  rioter,  which  t<t  ralmtati-d  in  amount,  on  an 
•vemge,  to  i^i;iO|O0O  a  day.      If  about  two-tklrda  of  tba  privatv  baukpri  iu  Loudon 

Cy  A  1,500,000,000  yearly  foi-  a  part  oflheircustonerti  bow  much  must  that  yearly  fium 
inerensed  by  what  the  whole  of  the  tianki>ra  and  Che  bank  of  England  p.iy,  including 
the  public  revenue  and  Innnii  ?  When  it  ii  conildered  alao  that  Ibia  vaat  and  alinoal 
iaoaJculable  numbrr  of  payiacuta  one  all  accompliahml  by  means  of  about  {20,000,000 
in  bank  noles  and  gold  coin,  the  velocity  of  iU  circulation  wlU  appear  to  be  moet  truly 
Mvanbblog. 
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givea  to  sabatance  its  funcciona.  It  U  public  credit,  fiuppone{l  by  punctu- 
ality in  the  transai-tions between  man  anH  man.  And  it  rs  the  banking  (tyHtoin 
slimulated  by  confidence  in  tbe  solidity  of  the  circulating'  medium  of  the 
national  bank^,  and  bankers  of  known  opulence,  which  cnabtp^  men  engaged 
iu  trade  and  commerce  to  give  etTcct  to  tliat  punctuality  which  generates 
coulidence.  This  confidence  given  a  peculiar  character  of  energy  to  all  the 
commercial  enterprises  of  British  citizens. 

The  Banking  Sj^xtem,']  The  banking  system  having  been  in  a  state  of 
gradual  improvement  during  the  last  and  the  present  century,  has  at  length 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection*  This  system,  however,  derives  its  own 
existence  and  poiver  from  agriculture,  trade,  cunimerce,  and  manufactures. 
It  is  the  lan<l  and  labour  of  the  country,  in  all  th»  bmnches  of  productive 
industry,  wliii-b  give  employment  to  the  capital  of  the  bankers,  [t  is  the 
bankers  who,  hiilding  in  deposite  a  proportion  uf  the  active  capitals  of 
the  countiy  joined  tn  iheir  own,  by  the  operation  of  their  system,  produce 
that  punctuality  which  constitutes  public  credit,  and  f^upply  an  active  capi- 
tal to  the  merchant,  when  an  inactive  capital,  compuserl  of  goods  or  bills 
of  exchange,  cannot  be  turned  into  money  to  annwer  current  demands  with 
that  exact  punctuality  by  which  alone  public  credit  can  he  supported.  The 
banking  system,  therefore,  has  become  a  necessary  and  useful  auxiliary  to 
tlie  general  circulation  of  the  countr)\  They  are  so  interwoven,  that  tho 
one  could  not,  iu  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, exist  without  the  other.  Yet  useful  as  the  system  of  banking  is,  and 
perfect  as  is  its  organization,  it  is  still  not  without  blemishes  in  its  subor- 
dinate branches,  which  frequently  trench  on  the  great  bulwark  of  punctu- 
ality, public  credit,  which  has  occasionally  been  shaken  to  its  verv 
foundation,  from  a  deHeienry  in  the  principle  upon  which  bnnking  ought  to 
bo  founded — that  of  absolute  security  to  the  public,  as  far  as  legislative 
regulatiuiLs  can  operate  ia  promoting  unquestionable  stability. 


>-■ 


CHAP.  III.-COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

TiiE  commercial  power  of  the  British  empire  is  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  any  other  kingdom.  .\n  intelligent  foreigner  has  observed,  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  courage,  theintelligeno*,  the  activity  of  i  ho  maimfnclurerand 
the  merchant,  which  mainUun  the  superiority  of  tlio  productions  and  the 
commerce  of  Britain;  it  is  far  more  their  wisdom,  their  ceonomy,  and, 
above  all,  their  probity.  The  commerce  of  Britain  owes  much  of  its 
astonishing  success  to  the  national  character  **  giving  it.s  own  impulsion  to 
the  minds  as  much  as  to  the  actions  of  individuals, — exciting  an  irresistible 
ardour  to  surpass  every  rival,  and  ahore  all  to  crush  every  foreign  compe- 
titor, by  a  concurrence  at  once  personal  and  national.  And  what  means  to 
accomplish  such  an  end  t"  exclfums  M.  Dupin.  '*  A  cold,  continuous, 
methodical  activity, — a  calculating  boldness  which  makes  tlie  spectator  risk 
every  thing  which  the  foresight — I  might  almost  say  the  divination — of 
calculation,  shows  to  him  as  having,  on  the  whole,  fewer  chances  of  failure 
than  of  success.  Add  to  these  qualities,  that  perseverance  in  all  undertak- 
ings, wliether  joint  or  individual,  which  partakes  uf  the  stability  of  tlieir 
institutions,  and  whence  spring  in  the  long  run  that  constancy  of  character, 
and  those  energetic  virtues  wliich  exercise  upon  the  soul  an  action,  of  which 
the  mainspring  is  public  spirit,  inspired  by  the  excellence  of  public  order, 
and  by  the  inviolable  protection  of  law.     To  tliese  moral  caos^  we  must 
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yet  add  tTie  rules  both  of  political  and  dommtic  economy^  which  are  favoar- 
able  to  all  interests,  stimulating  to  all  branches  of  industry,  encouraging  to 
all  descriptions  of  talent.  As  to  physical  causes,  we  may  place  at  their 
head  tlie  public  roadn  and  ostablidbtnents  which  facilitate  the  transport  and 
render  safe  the  dnposit  of  merclianiliftp,  both  in  the  interior,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  oulports, — the  art  of  their  conveyance,  and  of  barter  and 
exchange,— and  loaliy*  the  creation  of  thoae  proflucta  of  industry  which  are 
the  suhjert -matter  of  that  l>arter  and  exchange." 

TIte  commerce  of  England  b«^^i  to  establish  itself  at  a  period  long 
before  that  of  Scotland  came  into  exiBtenco.  In  early  periods,  iho  trade 
of  England  was  that  of  Britain:  a  few  historical  facts,  therefore,  concerning 
English  trade  may  not  impro[>erly  introduce  our  account  of  the  present 
state  of  British  curamerce. 

Tin — which  though  not  exclusirely  furnished  by  England,  is  certainly 
fouh<t  there  in  much  greater  quaDtitics  than  in  any  other  known  place — 
is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  article  of  British  commerce.  Tlie  Pbenicians, 
who  left  unexplored  few  places  of  the  world  as  known  to  them,  are  said 
to  have  visited  tlte  coasts  of  England  far  the  purpose  of  procuring  tin;  hut 
of  the  extent  of  this  trade  we  have  no  information.  The  Komana,  wliile 
they  possessed  the  island,  had  a  cloth-manufactory  at  Winchester ;  and 
though  little  addicted  to  the  arts  of  trade  probably  carried  from  tltifl 
country  snch  articles  as  they  here  found  in  abundance.  Diuing  the  subse- 
quent invasions  by  tlie  Saxons,  Dane»,  and  Normans,  trade  could  not 
flourish;  bat  under  William  the  Conqueror,  a  body  of  Flemish  weavers 
settled  in  this  island,  and  from  this  period  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  staple 
of  England  was  coarse  woollens.  The  tyrannic  John  assumed  the  solo 
power  of  commerce  in  his  kingdom,  and  erected  coqmrations  and  monopo- 
lies wherever  he  thought  proper,  or  whenever  he  was  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  a  sufficient  bribe.  Under  such  restruiiits,  and  while  subjected  to  the 
caprice  and  oppression  of  one  roan,  trade  must  have  been  almost  atinibilated. 
No  adventure  was  made,  unless  with  the  proitpect  of  exorhitaut  promts. 
The  interest  of  money,  therefore  became  extremely  high;  artl  under 
Henry  III.  we  find  it  often  to  have  been  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  It  was, 
however,  during  the  reign  of  tliis  latter  prince,  that  regulations  were 
made  respecting  broad-cloths,  russets,  &c.,  and  fine  linens  were  woven  in 
England  at  tliis  early  perio<l. 

During  the  vigorous,  and  in  somo  measure*  prosperous  reign  of  Edward 
1.  commerce  met  with  some  encouragement;  but  the  true  principles  of 
trade  were  ill -understood.  In  12^0,  the  society  of  merchant-ad  ventmers 
was  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  woollen  manufactures, 
and  encouraging  the  exportation  of  that  national  staple.  G<lward  granted 
more  protection  to  foreign  merchants  than  they  had  formerly  enjoyed;  and 
though  he  still  left  tltem  subject  to  the  iniquitous  law  of  answering  for  the 
debts  and  crimes  of  any  of  their  countrymen,  he  allowed  them  the  privilege 
of  trial  by  jnr)',  and  fixed  the  duties  on  im|K>rtation  atui  exportation.  The 
office  of  aulnager  is  likewise  mentioned  as  existing  in  this  reign. 

Manufaciures  and  commerce,  during  the  weak  reign  of  Edwaid  II.  were 
almost  entirely  unprotected.  The  disorders  of  tliis  reign  rendered  jiro- 
perty  insecure,  atid  consequently  discouraged  honest  adventtire  and  tlie 
exertion  of  useful  ingenuity.  That  English  maimfactures  were  in  a  very 
rude  state  at  this  time,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  wealthy  men  of  the 
age  often  bequeathed  their  silk  or  velvet  garments,  formally  by  will,  as 
constituting  a  valuable  part  of  their  property.     Flanders  was  then  the  ouIy 

III.  D 
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coniitry  in  Europe  wlieie  commerce  was  either  niiilerstooil  or  practised. 
Tlie  first  ^v^nt  historical  enc.ouraf(etnent  ^ren  to  tlie  wuoUen-inanufacturea 
of  thi^  country,  yvhf*  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  lie  protected  foreign 
weavers^  and  prohibited  hissuhjccttt  fruiu  wearing  any  cloth  uut  of  English 
uiauufacture-  Iu  1331,  John  Kemp,  with  70  Walloon  fninilieH,  was  in- 
vited into  England,  and  Kendal  become  tlie  metropolis  of  the  woollen- 
manufacture.  Wool  was  exported  to  a  considerable  amount ;  but  by  a 
very  absurd  law,  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth,  as  well  as  of  UTought 
iron  was  probibiled.  The  exports  at  iU'i»  period  cun-iinted  entirrly  of  raw 
materials,  such  os  waul,  hides,  butter,  tin,  lead  ;  uianufocturos  werealmoAt 
unknown.  The  iiuporla  were  chieBy  linen,  fine  cloth,  an<l  w'me.  The 
value  of  the  total  exports  in  1354,  was  £291',184  Us.  2d.  This  sum  was 
in  money  of  that  period,  and  re<luced  to  the  present  denomination  and 
value,  would  be  very  large.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  value  of  the  im- 
ported cloth,  |>er  piece,  was  at  Uiis  tioic,  three  titnes  wi  great  as  that  of 
the  exported  ;  it  may  lie  inferred  that  the  quality  was  also  greatly  superior. 

The  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Richard  11., — llie  care  which  Henry  IV. 
was  obliged  continually  to  oxort  for  tlie  preservation  of  that  authority  to 
which  hitf  title  was  so  lame, — the  incessant  military  expeditions  of  Henry 
v., — tlie  misfortunes  of  Henry  VI., — and  all  the  misericii  brougtit  upon  the 
nation  by  the  bloody  content  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,— 
efTectually  opposed  thu  progres.-*  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
NevertheleKA,  Boms  foreign  merchants  roniding  amongst  us  ama-sned  great 
wealth.  The  commercial  regidations  of  Henry  VII.,  however  well  meant, 
were  in  reality  dentructivu  of  national  industry.  LawH  prohibiting  the  expor- 
tation of  certain  articles  were  multiplied  ;  the  number  of  corporations  and 
moDupoliea  was  increased  ;  and  other  restraints  imposed,  wltich  tended 
powerfully  to  obstruct  the  nationai  prosperity.  Fine  cloths,  however,  seem 
to  ba\'e  been  much  improved  abont  this  time  ;  and  in  1458  the  company  of 
btaplers  paid  to  the  crown  £68,000  sterling  for  the  customs  of  staple 
wares, 

Tlie  foreign  commerce  of  England,  under  Henry  VIII.  was  confined  to 
Flanders ;  and  of  such  impuvtauce  was  this  cotainerce  already  found,  that 
when  war  broke  out  between  the  English  and  Flemings,  it  vmn  agreed  that 
the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countne.s  should  not  l>e  interrupted. 
Foreign  artists  were  now  numerous  iu  England  ;  liieir  superior  akill  and 
industry  excited  the  envy  of  the  natives,  and  caused  the  enactment  of  many 
severe  uud  preposterous  laws  against  aliens.  The  Flemings,  in  particular, 
were  so  natnerous,  ttiat  15,000  of  them  were  expelled  at  one  time  from  the 
city  of  Loodofl.  The  true  metliod  of  encouraging  commerce  still  i-emaiiied 
iU-nnderslood.  Monopolies  and  corporations  were  multiplied  ;  the  prices 
of  lahnar  and  provi-uonn  were  fixed  by  an  absolute  authority  ;  sumptuary 
laws  were  enacteti ;  and  the  legid  interest  of  money  was  in  this  reign  fixed 
Hi  10  per  r«ait.  The  interest  really  required  was  pn»bably  mach  higher  ; 
bat  the  lending  of  money  on  interest  was  generally  esteemed  nntuwful,  and 
the  law  by  wliich  it  was  permitted  was  repeale<l  during  the  following 
reign.     la  1557  glass  wna  manufactored  in  England. 

The  disorders  attending  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  religions 
disturbances  nnder  Mary,  were  opposed  to  the  commercial  progress  of  the 
nation.  Under  Mary,  howerur,  we  find  a  law  which  indicates  greater  libe- 
rality of  views  than  might  have  been  exjiocted  at  this  perimK  A  law  had 
been  formerly  ojiacte<l  prohibiting  any  one  from  nmking  cloth  who  had  not 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.     This  Uw,  during  Mary's  reign, 
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wu  repealed  ;  but,  little  to  tbe  honour  of  Elizabeth's  peuetration  in  affairs 
oi  trade,  it  was  rovived  by  Mary'«  succcitaor. 

EUzabeili  was  doutttless  desirous  of  advancing  the  coinnierce  of  England, 
yet  she  certainly  pursued  tneasores  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  In 
partioulari  she  exerted  her  prerogative  in  the  creation  and  encouragement 
of  uionopulies  of  every  desciipttoii.  Besides  innumerable  others  of  inferioi' 
importance,  she  establiHhed  the  East  India  company  in  1600, — a  society  of 
jnonopolists  whose  power  and  }K>^8e89ion8  have  since  become  so  exorbitant. 
Slie  confined  the  trade  with  Turkey  to  a  company  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Turkey  company.  She  likewise  procured  from  John  Ba^ilitlos,  a 
Ruiisian  prince,  a  law  forbidding  all  nations;  except  the  English,  to  trade 
with  hiH  sahjects  ;  but  this  law  was  abrogated  by  his  winer  successor. 
Several  attempts  during  her  reign  were  made  to  discover  a  north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  and  several  colonies  were  founded  in  North 
America ;  but  in  these  attempts  and  undertakings  Elizabeth's  subjects 
enjoyed  lier  pcnniasion  only,  not  her  encouragement  or  aid.  English  ma- 
nufactures were  still  very  imperfect,  and  were  nurpassed  by  those  of  every 
other  nation.  Alucli  of  our  exports  consisted  in  white  undressed 
cloths  ;  and  the  profits  upon  dyeing  and  finishing,  amounting  to  £1,000,000 
a  yenr,  were  lost  to  ua,  these  operations  being  generally  performed  on  the 
continent.  The  legal  interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  during 
this  reign,  while  the  legal  interest  in  France  was  6^  per  cent. — a  proof  that 
rontmerce  in  P'rance,  at  that  time,  fiourishod  much  more  than  in  England. 

The  pacific  reign  of  James  I.  imparted  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  the 
commerce  of  England  which  it  had  not  formerly  known.  Her  manufac- 
tures, however,  were  still  incouRiderable,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  building  of  ships,  and  the  casting  of  cannon.  Wo<d  continued  to  be  a 
great  material  of  national  trade ;  and,  daring  this  reign,  the  exportation  of 
raw  wool  was  forbidden.  The  greater  part  of  the  cloth,  however,  was  still 
exported  without  being  dresved  and  dyed, — operations  which  it  underwent 
in  Holland,  Tlie  attempts  (or  llie  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  led 
to  the  discovery  of  Greenland  ;  and  the  whale-fishing  was  Boon  thereafter 
carried  on  with  some  success.  The  trade  to  Spain — origiTially  a  mono- 
poly— was  now  laid  open,  and  soon  nngmeiited  in  an  unexampled  degree; 
hut  the  nation,  incapable  of  profiting  by  such  a  plain  argument,  proceeded 
no  farther  than  to  compel  the  monopolizing  compauiea  to  extend  ijieir  stock, 
and  to  render  the  admission  of  new  adventurers  less  difficult  than  it  had 
formerly  been.  The  chief  glory  of  James'  reign  in  a  commercial  jjoint  of 
view,  however,  was  the  eatahlishment  of  the  American  colonies, — estah- 
lishmunts  which  have  founded  an  empire  of  Englishmen  in  the  new  world, 
and  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause,  have  augmented  tbe  trade 
of  Britain. 


In  1618,  The  exports  of  England  amounted  to 

Tbe  imports. 
In  IGSZ,  The  exports  were 

The  imports. 


X2,4&7.43o 
2,141. IjI 
2.320.150 
S,(;i0,3l5 


The  number  of  seamen  engaged  in  th**  comnjerce  of  England,  during 
this  reign,  is  said  to  have  Ix^cn  10,000.  In  164),  the  customs  of 
England  were  said  to  amount  to  £.500,000. 

The  diaordors  which  preceded  the  melancholy  end  of  Charh^s  I.  mther 
promoted  than  retarded  the  vigour  of  commerce.  They  were  the  means 
of  caiT)'ing  abroad,  with  a  fre»h  ardour,  the  energy  and  activity  of  indus- 
trioiu  citizens;  and  the  lucrative  acquit^ition  of    external  commerce  Ivc* 


came  the  most  fertile  Bources  of  both  public  and  individual  wealth.  Kot- 
withfttaniting  the  civil  wai-s  and  commotionH  from  1640  to  1659,  there 
[•ppearti  to  haro  been  rattjed  for  the  publii;  Ht^rvico  no  Ii.*hb  than  i:H>^,83l:,198, 

»eing,  on  an  areroge,  £4-,3853^^  per  annum.  During;  the  period  which 
[elapsed  froui  the  death  of  Charles  1.  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.  im- 
prove men  ta  iu   xnanufacturea  auci  trade  advanced  with  an  unjirecedented 

ipidity.  The  naval  war  carried  on  against  the  Dutch  had  curtailed  the 
AaHtime  power  of  that  commercial  people,  and,  in  the  same  proportion, 
liad  added  to  that  of  England  ;  9q  that  the  Kcvolutiou  fonnd  thi»  country 
A  great  commercial  nation.  Thu  ehippinn^  waa  more  than  donhle  what 
,it  had  been  left  by  Janieti  I.;  many  new  branches  of  manufacture  had 
been  introduced;  several  new  coioniea  had  been  established  in  America, 
and  some  were  recovered  from  tfie  power  of  the  Dutch.  In  Jamaica — 
•an  island  which  had  been  taken  from  thu  Spaniards  durinjj^  the  protector- 
^lip  of  Cromwell — tho  foundations  were  laid  of  our  Weat  Indian  com- 
inerce;  and  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  Dutch  tnBuenco  in  the  Ea:9l, 
ffave  new  encouragement  to  the  exeitions  of  the  Ea»t  India  Company,  and 
in  1670,  a  board  of  trade  was  instituted,  for  the  purpoee  of  consulting  on, 
.and  protecting  the  iuterestd  of  commerce. 

All  these  conspiring  circumstances  were  greatly  favoured  hy  the  Revo- 
lution,— an  event  whicli  defined  the  rigiits  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people, 
— which  insured  a  degree  of  political  and  religious  liberty  which,  in 
practice  at  least,  has  never  been  flitrpassed, — and  which  secured  to  the 
subjects  their  property  as  well  as  their  perstonal  nglits.  The  progress  of 
arts  and  commfircc,  and  the  accumulation  of  we-allh,  have,  since  that 
period,  proceeded  witli  an  unremitted  acceleration.  Some  parliamen- 
tary documents  of  the  year  1739  assert,  that  the  total  value  of  cloths 
manufactured  in  that  year  may  have  been  £  I  ,()00,0()0,  a  sum  exactly  double 
of  their  value  iu  1(399.  During  the  18th  century,  these  manufactures 
had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1 ;  and  the  time  wliicb  has  elapsed 
since  its  conclusion  has  evinced  a  similar  tendency. 

"  It  was  under  tho  administration  of  Lord  Clratham,  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  seven  years'  war" — says  the  illustrious  foreigner  whose  enlightened 
and  liberal  remarks  we  have  so  often  quoted — "  that  we  Iwhold  the  com- 
mencement of  all  those  great  interior  works  useful  to  commerce,  wliich 
are  now  the  admiration  of  every  foreigner.  Up  to  1756t  England  Fiatl 
not  a  single  line  of  artificial  navigation;  and  tihe  po8f<eHsed,  for  communi- 
cation by  land,  only  a  small  nundter  of  roads  injudiciously  cut  and  ill 
kept  up.  Of  a  sudden,  an  individual  conceives  the  idea  to  profit  hy  the 
general  impulse  which  industry  has  received,  by  cutting  a  canul,  to  carry 
to  Manchester  the  produce  of  his  mines.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  town 
which  thrives,  and  of  whicli  the  exuberant  wealth  seeks  every  where  pro- 
ductive outlets — Liverpool — aspires  to  still  higher  designs.  She  is  the 
first  to  form  and  to  realize  the  project  of  opening  a  navigable  channel 
betwixt  the  Irish  sea  and  the  German  ocean.  Other  channels  even  more 
extended,  are  established  hy  degrees  in  both  ends  of  the  island;  And 
thus,  within  the  short  space  of  half  a  century,  a  line  of  canals  is  formed, 
both  for  great  and  for  small  navigation,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  op]>o6ite 
•eaa, — basins  separated  by  numberless  chains  of  hills, — opulent  ports, — 
industrious  towns, — fertile  plains, — and  inexliaustible  mines."  The  total 
length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain,  excluding  those  tinder  6  miles  iu  length, 
was  in  1828  2,589  miles.  Tlie  system  of  turnpike  roads  embraced  an  extent 
of  24j531  miles  in   the  same  year,  of  whicli    the  annual   revenue   waa 
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£l,214-|7t6.  Moles,  piera,  light-liousea,  have  been  newly  established, 
and  the  Hectirity  of  access  and  shelter  of  every  anchorage  upon  the  whole 
line  of  coast  ^eatly  increaHed.  ^^uch  has  been  ihc  progress  of  British 
commerce, — a  progresH  whicli  the  (liRa-siroua  war  with  our  American  colo- 
nies dlackened  bnl  could  not  interrupt, — a  progress  which  received  new 
life  by  the  loss  of  these  very  colonics, — a  progress  which  above  all  lias 
xlvanccd  with  gigantic  strides  during  the  tremendous  struggle  maintained 
so  long  with  the  republic,  the  consulate,  and  the  empire  of  France! 

•*  What  then/'  inquires  M.  Dupin,  *'  has  tlie  British  administration 
done  to  produce,  in  so  short  a  time,  public  works  whicli  alone  have 
rendered  jtosaiblu  the  great  results  which  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing? Nothing.  It  has  allowed  commerce  a  free  course,  and  has 
thought  tliat  it  served  it  sufficiently,  in  secaring  to  it  protection  without, 
liberty  within,  antl  justice  every  whore.  It  has  allowed  manufacturers, 
proprietors,  and  mercliants,  of  great,  and  of  moderate,  and  of  small  capi- 
tals* to  confer  with  one  another  upon  their  mutnai  wants, — and  the  works 
which  may  be  useful  to  them, — and  lastly,  upon  the  means  whereby  they 
may  themselves  undertake  and  execute  those  works,"  The  works  them- 
selves not  only  insure  to  commerce  iucreasing  prosperity,  but  add  to  the 
value  of  landed  property;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  becoming  proprie- 
tors of  canals,  roads,  bridges,  basins,  (juaj's,  and  of  the  entrepots  necessary 
to  commerce,  British  merchants  acquire  at  once  that  stable  interest  which 
is  attached  to  the  possession  of  property  insuparablo  from  the  soil,  and 
that  moveable  interest  which  changes  iui  objects  or  its  seat  according  to 
the  vicissitu<les  of  external  commerce.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  our  ancient  laws  and  political  organization  favourable  to  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals;  and  that  it  has  resulted  from  this — that  while  in  no  country 
is  the  soil  better  cultivated,  the  arts  more  advanced,  mnuufacinrcs  more 
flourishing — while  nowhere  is  a  nobler  and  more  skilful  use  made  of 
human  strength, — and  while  nowhere  is  there  bo  much  opulence  and 
luxury, — yet,  at  the  smallest  commercial  derangement,  cries  of  distress 
are  heard  in  every  quarter.  "  There  exists,"  says  M.  Piissay,  *'  between 
England  and  other  countries,  in  which  wealth  is  equnlly  ill-shurnd,  a  differ- 
ence which  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  In  these  countrit^H,  if 
the  people  suffer  without  murmuring,  it  is  because,  having  only  the  ideas 
and  the  habits  natural  to  their  condition,  they  <lo  not  experience  tlie  evils 
of  reirogradation,  and  enjoy  even  the  advantages  reaulting  from  the  gra- 
dual melioration  of  their  industry.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  have  declined,  from  the  effect  of  laws  too  favourable  to  large  pi'o- 
perties;  and  henco  there  is  a  diHconient  with  regard  to  social  order,  which 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  to  break  out.  The  destinies  of  England 
have  been  delivered  by  her  institutions  into  the  hands  of  a  territorial  aris- 
tocrncy.  A  small  number  of  families  excessively  rich,  and  a  multitude 
of  poor,  have  supplanted  the  classes  of  which  the  graduated  property 
formerly  preaen'ed  harmony  in  all  parts  of  the  body  politic."  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  observed  by  M.  Dupin,  that  there  is  another  prin- 
ciple, the  combination  of  capitalists,  which  establishes  a  salutary  check  on 
this  tendency  of  wealth  to  concentrate  in  too  small  a  nnmFfer  of  hands ; 
and  that  in  practice  great  proprietors  are  not  usually  found  the  enemies  of 
improvements  and  inventions  propitious  to  industry  and  favourable  to  com- 
merce. Tlie  great  families  of  Britain — of  England  especially — have  often 
themselves  descended  into  the  ranks  of  industry,  and  iliere  acquired  new 
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claims  to  popularity,  lo  esteem,  aiid  to  honours,  in  ibat  path  where,  per- 
haps, their  ancestors  6nrt  acquired  them.  If  a  duke  of  Bridgewater,  a 
duke  of  Purtland,  a  Carendiflh,  or  a  Bedford,  have  constructed  canals  and 
biid&^es  and  streets;  it  ouglit  not  to  be  for^^otteu  that  Britiedi  nobility  owes 
much  to  tlie  industry  and  euter|)rise  of  British  inen-haiita.  Tho  duke  of 
Leeds  is  the  deMcentlant  of  Edward  Osburne,  a  Loudon  inerchiuit.  A  li- 
neal ancestor  of  the  marquis  of  Cornwallis  was  ahej-i{T  of  London  in 
1378.  Tlje  noble  house  of  Wentworth  was  founded  by  a  London 
alderman.  Laurence  de  Bouveries  manned  the  duufrhter  of  a  German  silk- 
mercer,  and,  seltlino;  in  England,  laid  tlie  fowndatiou  of  the  ijoutte  of 
Radnor.  An  ancestor  of  the  carl  of  Dartmouth  was  a  skinner ;  the 
earl  of  Craren  is  lineally  descended  from  a  merchant -tailor ;  and  tlie 
earl  of  Wai-wick  from  *  the  flower  of  the  wool-staplers.'  The  nobility 
of  Britain  liaro  been  often  charged  witli  hauteur ;  but  it  is  the  boast  of 
«ur  constitution,  tliat  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  humblest  citizen  who 
•hall  be  founil  sufficiently  meritoriuus,  from  rialiig  to  tlie  highest  rank 
which  a  British  subject  can  enjoy; — the  sentiment  implied  in  this  principle 
IS  worthy  of  a  free  people,  ami  desenres  the  imitation  of  every  govern- 
ment which  wishes  to  w-alU  in  the  path  of  national  prosperity. 

ImporU  and  £jy}orU,^  Tlie  following  is  an  abstract  of  llie  total  qfi- 
ciai  value  of  Briti^  and  Irish  imports  and  exports  from  IS  16  to  1825. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  consisted  either  of  the  prodncticns  or  manu- 
bctures  of  the  L'nilcd  Kingdom ;  and  the  official  value,  it  ought  to  he  ob- 
•crved,  is  considerably  below  tho  real  worth: 
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llie  following  table  exhibits  the  official  value  of  British  and  IriHh  pro- 
duce and   manufactureii  exported   from  Great  Britain,   ilistiuf^iishing  the 
fwveral  countries  ;  together  with  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
•ome  countries : 
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It  iiirther  appears  from  a  document  laid  before  parliament,  relative 
to  the  export**  and  import*^  ol  this  country  for  the  year  coding  5th  of 
January,  1829,  that  tlie  total  of  our  exports  to  France  wore  only 
4:546,000, — being  less,  by  above  cG  130,000,  than  our  exports  to  Pnisfiia, 
nrhiUt  our  imports  from  France  exceeded  ,t'2,600,000.  Our  importa 
from  Russia  amounted  to  above  €4,000,000,  and  our  exports  to  above 
£2,500,000  ;  but  the  balance  of  trade  with  that  country  has  hitherto  been 
in  our  favour.  From  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  wo  imported  to  the 
value  of  a  little  more  than  0,000,000  ;  hut  we  exported  to  these  conntries 
to  the  amount  of  above  i^  14,000,000.  The  imports  from  Gibraltar  were 
small  ;  but  our  exports  exceeded  £2,000,000.  With  Spain  and  the  Cana- 
ries the  import-i  exceeded  the  exports  by  about  £300,000.  With  Turkey, 
the  exports  amounted  that  year  to  above  £1,200,000  ;  and  the  imports  to 
about  £600,000.  With  Portugal,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 
about  £2,000,000.  Such  was  the  relative  state  of  our  European  imports 
and  exports.  The  exports  to,  and  imports  from  Barbary,  Ejirypt,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  the  Cap©  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  the  Isle 
of  Bourhoii,  nearly  balanced  each  other,  and  did  not  exceed  £1,000,000. 
Asia  afforded  a  larg;er  sum  both  in  imports  and  exports.  To  the  East 
indie*  and  China  we  exported  to  the  value  of  £6,300,000,  and  imported 
nearly  £8,000,000.  From  the  Britibh  North  American  colonies, 
and  the  West  Indies,  we  imported  above  £8.700,000,  and  wo  exported 
aboFo  £6,200,000.  With  the  United  States  there  was  a  difference  of 
about  £600,000  only  between  our  exports  and  imports:  the  former  being: 
£8,600,000,  and  tlie  latter  £7,997,000.  To  the  Bi-azils  wo  exported 
alwve  £3,822,000,  and  imported  £1,382,000.  To  the  South  American 
republics  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  by  ahont  £2,200,000.  The 
gross  amount  of  our  exports  in  the  above  yearwaa  £61,957,000  ;  and  of 
our  imports,  £43,396,000. 

D)-itish  ShippinfT^  In  carrying  on  this  commerce  the  number  of  ves- 
sels entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  at  tlic  several  ports  of  the  United 
Kin^om,  during  the  three  years  ending  5th  January,  1829,  was  as 
fol  lows : 
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Nearly  two-thirds  wf  ihia  iinmensH  traffic  i^  oarriet!  on  in  the  port  of 
Londun,  and  about  on*?-sixtli  of  thti  wliolo  eliipping  of  the  empire  belonga 
to  that  port.  THh  foUowiug  statement  ahowa  the  amount  of  shippinj  be- 
lonipng  to  tho  British  empire  on  the  3Ul  December,  1825,  1826,  and 
1827,  respectively,  with  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  and  the  number  of 
individuflla  employed  to  navijjale  them: 
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The  nnmber  of  mcrcliant-slupa  built  in  Groat  Britain,  in  auccessire 
years  from  1814  to  1828,  were  as  foUowa : 

Ywim.  Vi-rsoIa  Ycun,  Vtr*»\% 
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1816  1874  It^^  1710 

18891  780  1627  U40 
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jkfanufactures,'}  The  principal  branches  of  Biitish  manufactures  are  the 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  linen,  and  hardivare  manufactures. 

Cotton  Manufactures r\  The  varioua  machinery  now  uaed  in  Great 
Britaijiy  in  manufacturing  cotton  only^  has  enabled  one  man  to  perform  the 
work  of  150.  Now,  the  lowest  computation  supposes  280,000  men,  Bome 
my  330,000  men,  to  be  employed  in  it.  Hence  the  work  now  perfoioied 
in  this  single  branch  would,  lialf  a  century  ago,  have  required  4:^,0UD,U00 
men,  according  to  some  53,000,000 :  that  is  to  aay;  at  thu  lowest  compu- 
tation, more  than  twice  as  many  men,  women,  and  children,  as  now  people 
the  British  islands.  Now,  supposing  the  labour  of  each  of  these  men  to 
co«t,  at  this  hour,  the  very  moderate  sum  of  one  ^billing  per  day,  or  €18 
per  year,  the  pay  of  42,000,000  of  labourers  would  be  ^^756,000,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  thirteen  times  the  annual  rerenue  of  Great  Britcin. 
Deducting  from  this  sum  the  pay  of  the  labourers  now  really  employed  at 
the  above  annual  rate  (280,000  X  £18  =  £5,040,000),  allowiut,'  the  enor- 
moua  ram  of  £50,000,000  sterling  for  the  woar  and  tear  of  machinery, 
buildings,  and  incidental  expenses,  the  result  is,  that  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton-manufactoriea  saves  £700,000,000  sterling  to  the 
British  nation.  Again,  the  power  employed  in  the  cottnn-manufactoriea 
alone  of  Britain,  exceeds  the  manufacturing  powers  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
collectively.  The  olticial  and  declared  value  of  cotton  manufactured  goods 
and  cotton  twist  yam,  exported  from  Great  Britain  betwixt  1818  and  i82ti, 
was  as  follows : 
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The  period  when  cotton  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  is  not  pre- 
cisely  known.  It  is  certain  that  in  1430,  at  least,  cotton  was  imported 
from  the  levant.  For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  George 
the  Third's  reign,  the  whole  value  of  tho  cotton -manufactures  of  tho 
kingdom  was  estimated  to  he  less  than  £200,000.  In  1782  it  bad  in- 
creaaed  to  £4,000,000.  In  the  year  1784,  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  obtained 
hu  patent  for  water-machines,  which  were  immediately  erected  in  all  parts 
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of  ibe  kingdam,  aud  in  1787  tite  value  of  the  cotton  goods  produced  in  the 
kingdom  wsa  estimaled  at  £7,500,000.  In  the  year  1600  the  estimated 
value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  was  £15,000,000.  In  1810,  the  total 
value  of  the  cotton  goods,  ro&<Ie  both  for  home  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion, could  not  be  less  than  if'^diOOOjOOO,  but  the  exports  of  that  year 
were  unprecedentedly  great.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cotton-manufacturea  of 
Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  form  about  one-fourth  of  her  touti  industry. 
Tlic  supiMiority  of  British  cotton  is  acknowledged  all  over  the  world ;  and 
even  in  the  finer  fabrics  neither  the  Sivias,  nor  the  Ghent,  nor  the  French 
muslins,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  English  and  Scotish.  In  a 
large  balUroom  of  mixed  English  and  foi'eign  jnuslin  dresses,  the  English  is 
qnite  distinguishable  by  Belgian  ladies,  who  mu^t  be  the  best  judges  of 
effect  in  this  article.  M.  Tenmux  denies  this  ;  hut  we  take  the  opinion  of  the 
fair  sex  against  the  fabricaiit,  and  they  support  this  opinion  when  they 
nit*et  with  English  mu<>lin  for  snie, 

WooUcji  Mnimfhctui'es.~\  Among  tlie  manufactures  of  Britain,  that  of 
woollen  goods  wa^,  as  we  have  seen,  long  accounted  the  most  important, 
it  is  now  surpassed  by  that  of  cotton.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  estimates  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  woollen  goods  aimually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  at 
£11,000,000;  and  if  to  this  we  add  £7.000,000.  which  is  about  the 
average  value  of  tliose  exporte<l,  the  total  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
this  manufacture  will  be  about  £18,000,000.  Mr  M'Artbur,  in  1803, 
valued  the  whole  at  f  25,360,000  ;  and  anotlier  respectable  manufacturer 
had  stated  in  evidence  before  the  houiie  of  commons,  in  1 800,  that  the  total 
annual  ^-alne  might  be  i:!  19,000,000  ;  but  both  these  calculations  were  cer- 
tainly much  too  high  at  the  time.  Adopting  Sir  F.  Eden's  statement,  and  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  raw  material  at  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  a 
sura  of  ,i'12,0(K),000  is  left  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  profits  and  wages. 
Estimating  the  profit  of  the  manufurturers,  and  the  sum  necessary  to  indem- 
nify tliem  for  their  outlay,  at  18  per  cent.,  of  the  £19,000,000  or  £2,160,000, 
the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  this  manufacture  will  be  £9,840,000; 
and  taking  £15  as  a  fair  average  of  the  annual  wages  obttdned  by  the  various 
descriptions  of  indiWdual^  in  this  department  of  industry,  we  shall  get 
546,000  as  the  total  nmubor  of  workmen,  and  at  least  1,100,000  mouths, 
— or  l-]3th  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, — as  supported  by  the 
woollen  manufacture.  TIte  average  annual' importation  uf  foreign  wool, 
for  the  10  years  previous  to  1819,  amounted  to  about  1 1,000.000  Urn. ;  in 
the  latter  year  the  declared  value  of  woollen  exports  was  £10,200,926. 
The  following  was  the  declared  value  of  British  manufactured  woollens^  and 
of  British  woollen  yarns,  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  ports,  from 
1820  to  1828: 


Ymit 
18^ 
1821 
18^2 
18S3 
18M 


£. 

*. 

rf. 

\mx 

3,nS7,U2 

9 

11 

1825 

5,385,-t30 

2 

2 

iHSti 

G.k>3,933 

12 

2 

ie27 

6,488.673 

11. 

6 

1828 

5,63i,471 

2 

0 

6,012,411     i 

C.  191,920  2 
4,982,908  Iti 
5.277,861     6 


England  still  continues  to  enjoy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  fabric.  Soot* 
land  has  attempted  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth,  hue  without  success. 
One  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  however,  is  successfully  manufactured  at  Gala- 
sbiells,  in  Roxburghshire  ;  and  good  duffleii  are  likewise  made  ;  but  the 
carpets  of  Scotland  seem  to  be  more  snccessful  than  any  other  of  its  woollen 
manufactures.  Kilmarnock  and  Stirling  are  the  principal  seats  of  this 
manafactnre.     The  English  broad-cloths  are  universally  known  ;  but  though 
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in  tbe  fubiic  of  cloths  of  a  rooilerate  fineness  the  EnglUli  are  unrivalltid,  iu 
the  manufacture  of  aupeiBne  clollo  they  arc  excelled  by  the  Frenrli,  Prn«- 
xians,  and  .Saxon=i-  M.  Jat-oh  reports  that  at  a  lat^  Leipsic  fair,  where  the 
vrool-buyers  and  selleni  meet  in  great  numbers,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
00  the  subject,  a  committee  was  appointcd^consiatin^  of  indiWduaU  who 
were  neither  interested  in  the*  maim  fart  u  res  of  Enf^land  nor  in  tboee  of 
(iennany — to  examine,  and  report  on  the  best  clolb  in  tbe  city  from  the 
two  conntriea  ;  and  their  decision,  we  arc  aorry  to  say,  was  unanimously  in 
favour  of  tho  cloths  from  Eiipen. 

Silk  Manufactures,']  Tbe  silU  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Eng* 
land  in  the  I5th  century;  its  early  progress  was,  however,  far  from  being 
rapid.  The  silk-throwsters  of  the  metropolis  were  united  in  a  felluwahip 
in  ir>G2,  and  incorporated  in  1G29  ;  and  in  166G  they  had  no  fewer  than 
4-0,000  individaaW  in  their  employment.  The  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of 
NBnt<j8,  in  1683,  drove  about  50,000  refugees  to  Euglan<l,  of  whom  those 
who  had  been  eng^aged  in  tbe  silk-manufacturea  of  France  established 
themselves  in  Spitalfields,  which  has  continued  ever  since  the  principal 
seat  of  the  Britisli  silk-manufacture.  At  this  period  forei^^n  silks  were 
freely  admitted ;  but  in  1G92  the  refugees  obtained  a  patent,  giving  thera 
an  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  lustrings  and  a-la-mode^:  in  1697  the 
importation  of  European  silks  was  prohibited;  and  in  1701  the  ^ma  pro- 
hibition was  extended  to  Indian  silks-  In  1719  the  famous  Derby  silk- 
mill  for  prejiaring  thrown  or  agnnzlen  -lilk,  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lorobc,  after  models  clandestinely  obtained  in  Italy.  From  tliis  period 
the  manufacture  advanced  gradually  thougli  slowly;  but  the  prevalence  of 
cottons  over  silks  after  1785,  gave  it  a  considerable  check.  In  1798  the 
trade  began  to  revive,  and  haa  made  gi'cat  progress  nince,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  facility  with  whidi  raw  silk  can  be  obtained  from  India.  The  imports 
ofrswand  thrown  silk  into  Great  Britain  in  1624  amounted  to  3f382,3o71b<<., 
of  which  l,71(i,73t  were  furnished  by  Italy,  and  1,307,300  by  the  East 
Indies  and  China;  in  1827  they  amounted  to  3,146,9261h8.  U  is  difficult 
to  form  any  precise  estimnte  nf  the  present  value  of  the  British  silk-manu- 
facture. Mr  Wilson,  a  well-informed  and  extensive  manufacturer,  in  bis 
evidence  before  the  House  of  lords'  committee,  stated  that  he  calculated 
that  40,000  hands,  whose  wages  would  amount  to  dL'350,000,  were  em- 
ployed in  throwing  silk  for  the  weaver  ;  that  £300,000  were  consumed  in 
soap  and  dyo-stulfs  used  in  the  manufacture ;  and  £265,000  |Mud  to 
16,500  winders.  The  number  of  looms  lie  estimated  at  40,000,  alfording 
employment  to  80,000  persons,  whose  wages  would  amount  to  £3,000,000. 
If  we  include  infants  and  dependents,  about  400,000  luoutbs  will  be  fed 
by  the  silk-manafacture,  the  value  of  which  Mr  \\'iIson  estimated  at 
£10,000,000.  Britiiih  silk  goods  are  in  general  bibber  priced  than  those 
of  France  ;  but  the  preju<Uce  in  favour  of  the  latter  is  wearing  out,  and  iu 
feet,  the  greater  proportion  of  silkn  profes!«ing  Co  be  brought  from  Lyons 
and  Marseilles,  are  direct  from  Spitidtields  and  Manchester. 

Linen  Manufacturer. ]  The  otticiul  value  of  B^ti^h  and  Irish  linen 
cloth  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  tbe  year  ended  5th  January, 
1828,  was  as  follows  : 

Brtli  '  nu  Value  trlib  iJiwn— YanH.        Volap. 

Englftiid.  1 1,287,01+  9, 1  a2,7  V2       l^^%  1 1 9 

SkotlaiiJ,      l.,:ri,j,£.,-j  803.267  619.701.  40,385 

IrtUnd,  .  .  .  4,884,560  263,638 


41,015,177         £t^m^\i 


i4,Oe7jOI2       i:769,198 
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Iron  and  CutUiy.'}  The  whole  iron  mmde  in  Great  Briuin,  in  1740, 
was  i7fOl>0  tons,  from  59  funiaces.  In  1796  U  hud  increased  to  125,000 
tooti,  from  121  fnmacefi;  ami  in  18'27  to  690,000  tons,  from  ^84  fomaceK. 
The  different  counties  in  which  it  is  made  were  an  under,  in  18:27 : 


Stafl'ortlsliircs 

ShroiHhire, 

Suulh  Wales, 

Korth  Wales, 

Yorkshire, 

Dcrbyvhire, 

Scotland, 


21(i,(l0n  tORH,  from  9o  fiimac'es* 

76,0(K>  do.  31      do. 

27£,U)()  do.  'JO 

2X,(m  do.  12 

43,01)0  dn.  24. 

20,.VK)  du.  li 

3ti,oOU  du.  IB 


do. 
du. 
do. 
do. 
du. 


690,1100  «8t 

In  the  year  1831,  •l-OOS  tona  of  foreign  iron  were  exported  from  Great 

Britain:  in  1322,  3,993  tons;  iu  1823,  3,332  ton:*;  and  in  1824,  4,037 

tons  were  exported. 

The  British  iron  (iiicludiag  uuwrought  bteel)  exported  in  the  years  1831, 

1822,  1823,  and  1824,  was  in  tons  as  follows: 


Bar  iron. 
Bolt  and  rod  iron, 
PiK  iron, 
Ciist  iron, 

Iron  mre, 

Anchors  and  grapnel*?, 

Hoops, 

Niuls 

Of  all  other  sortb,   exi;ei)t  oriliuuic'C 

Old  iron  tor  rc-miinufacture, 

UnnTought  steel 


1821. 

182-J. 

1833. 

1821... 

jO,123 

44,017 

4J,000 

38,387 

8,ki4 

\o,mo 

ir»..jyt> 

7,74.5 

7,386 

s,2:yj 

1 1 .3»4 

3,370 

6,aJ5 

(>,Gi)h 

7.s!(iJ* 

y,150 

248 

3J7 

2M 

STia 

.^80 

.■jif) 

r,l48 

1,459 

7.896 

S.M7 

7,772 

7,!02 

3a^ 

3,353 

3,78.5 

3^iWU 

fl,803 

aiov 

8,fi8a 

8.&«t 

399 

02O 

18 

43 

694 

784 

051 

734 

92,GS0 

93,£83 

97,:il9 

a'j,iio3 

The  foreitpi  iron  ini|)ort4*d  into  Great  Britain  wa^,  in  1821,  10,155  tonN. 
in  1822,  12,768  tons;  in  182S.  13,456  tons;  and  in  1824,  14,246  tons. 
The  value  of  the  British  iron,  hardwares,  and  callery,  f'xported  from  Great 
Britain  iu  the  yearn  1819  to  1824,  wasfoltowA  :  Of  British  iron,  in  1819, 
£1,155,712;  in  1820,  £.1,131,793 ;  in  1821,  £1,128,724;  in  1822, 
£1,061,167  ;  in  1823,  £1,073,940;  and  in  1824,  €1,090,880. 

'XTie  Tttlue  of  hardware*  and  cutlery  exporte^l  wasi,  in  the  vear  1819* 
£1,316,703;  in  1820.  €949,085;  in  1821,  €1,237,092; '  in  1822, 
£1,334,895  ;  in  1823,  €1,264,444 ;  and  in  1824,  £1,454,296. 

7Yii,3  The  Talue  of  tin-plates  exported  in  1815,  was  £275,136;  in 
1816,  £289,390;  in  1317,  £239,062;  in  1818,  €277,458;  in  1819. 
£167,843;  in  1820.  £175,015;  in  1821,  £176,449 ;  in  1822,  £191,438  ; 
in  1823,_€226,210  ;  and  in  1824,  €2.'>4,5I4. 

Pisherie,*,^  Tiie  British  H>4heriea  have  been  considered  as  of  great 
uational  importance*.  Scotland  enjoyi4  a  full  proportion  of  cheitp.  It  has 
fiaberiea  of  salmon  and  herrings,  and  in  en^ged  to  a  considerahle  extent  in 
tf»e  whale-fish  fry.  The  real  value  of  the  imports  of  oil  and  whale  fins,  as 
per  financial  accounts  for  181 '2,  wim  £869,551.  The  profits  derivod  from 
the  coast  and  river  fi^herien  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  deducting 
all  expenses,  has  he^n  estimated  at  £1.500,000. 

Supmorit}f  of  Diitixh  Machinery/  and  Manufactures^^  "To  those 
Uktereflited  in  the  mechanical  sciences,  and  thf*ir  application  lo  manufacture 
and  the  aria,  Britain" — says  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review — "  offers 
larger    scope    of    ohaervotiou    than    any    other    oountry    in    the    world. 
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Tbroughuut  the  vast  eatahlistimente  of  our  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  silk  and 
hardware*  manufactures,  there  is  even  less  to  create  astoniithuient  in  tbe 
multitude  and  variety  of  the  products,  than  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
tbe  niuchiiiery  employed — machinery,  Huch  in  kind,  that  it  seems  almost 
to  rxHary  the  functions  of  hurimn  intelligence.  No  man  can  conceive  its 
conipk'tenesft  who  has  not  witnessed  the  worlungs  of  the  power-loom,  or 
Been  the  mechanism  by  which  the  brute  power  of  steam  is  made  to  effect 
the  most  minute  and  delicate  processes  of  tambouring.  Nor  can  any  one 
adequately  compiehen*!  the  mighty  agency  of  the  steam-engine,  who  has 
not  viewed  the  machinery  of  some  of  our  mining  dititricts,  where 
it  is  employed  on  a  acale  of  magnitude  and  power  unequalled  elsewhere. 
In  Cornwall  especially,  sleam-engines  may  he  seen  working  with  a 
thousand  horse  power,  and  capable  (according  to  a  usual  mode  of  esti- 
mating their  perfection  as  machinery)  of  raisiiij?  nearly  50,000,000  pounds 
of  water  through  the  space  of  a  foot,  by  the  combustion  nf  a  single 
buslicl  of  coals.  No  Kuglishman,  especially  if  destined  tu  public  life, 
can  6tly  be  ignorant  of  these  great  works  and  operations  of  art  which  are 
guing  on  around  him;  and  if  time  can  be  afforde<l  in  general  education  for 
Paris,  Home,  ami  Florence,  lime  is  also  fairly  due  to  Maiirhcstcr,  Glas- 
gow, Leeds,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  Nor,  speaking  of  the  manufac- 
lores  of  England,  can  those  be  neglected  which  depend  ehietly  or  exclu- 
sively on  cliemicnl  jirocesses.  It  may  be  conceded,  titat  the  French 
chemists  have  had  their  share  in  the  buggefttion  of  these  pi'ocessea;  but 
tbe  extent,  variety,  and  success  with  which  they  have  been  brought  into 
practical  operation  in  England,  far  surpass  the  competition  of  any  other 
country.  'Vheno  are,  perhaps,  from  their  nature  and  from  their  frequent 
need  of  secrecy,  the  least  accessible  of  our  manufactures,  to  comnmn 
observation;  yet  tliey  nevertlieless  offer  much  that  is  attainable  and 
valuable.  Connected  with  our  maunfactures  are  the  great  works  of  the 
civil  engineer,  which  cover  every  part  of  tlio  kingdom ;  the  canals^  roads, 
docks,  bridges,  piera,  &c. ;  works  which  uttc-st  more  obviuubly  than 
any  others  the  activity,  power,  and  resources  of  the  country.  Amidst 
their  multitude  it  would  be  impoR»iblu  to  pursue  even  the  slight  sketch  we 
are  now  giving;  and  the  letis  needful,  from  the  greater  familiarity  of  the 
objects  themselves.  Yet  even  these,  though  umre  familiar  to  obsurviition, 
are  much  lets  generally  known  llian  they  merit  to  be.  Tliey  are  for  the 
must  part  seen  rather  as  a  matter  of  chance,  thiui  studied  as  monuments 
of  art,  or  as  ministering  largely  tu  public  utility.  Our  system  of  canal- 
uavigation,  with  all  its  great  works  of  reservoirs,  tunnels,  aqueducts, 
locks  and  en)bankments,  might  alone  form  the  subject  of  long  and  inter- 
eating  study." — Yet  invention  Ls  n<»t  exhausted.  Animate  power,  which 
hitherto  lias  always  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion  on  land,  is  now 
likely  to  be  supplanted  on  railways  by  a  superior  mechanical  power,  which 
will  effect  an  a'«toni»hiug  extension  of  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  Britain. 
force  ttpjjiinl  to  Agriculture  and  the  Art9,'\  M.  Dupin,  taking  the 
populatioti  of  Kngtund  and  Scotland,  in  round  numbers,  atl6,000,U00,  and 
supposing  that  one-thinl  only  are  employed  in  agriculture,  and  tlie  other 
two-thinU  in  commerce  and  manufacturcii,  hits  formed  an  interesting  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  amount  of  animate  and  inanimate  force  applivd  to 
agnciUtare  and  the  arts  in  Frmice  and  (Ji'eai  Britain.  It  is  a  position  ge- 
nerally admitted  in  France^  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  me  employed 
in  agriculture;  and  that  a  third  only  is  occupied  iu  mauufactuiing  and 
commercial  pursuits.     Jlence  it  results  that  France  possesses — 
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A  bunun  agricultural  power  equivalent  to  that  of  7,406,036  labouriDg  men. 
And  a  power  of  industry  equal  to  4^203,019 

Total  12,609,037 
While  Eugland  and  Scotland  shall  have 

Agricultural  force  .  .  .  2,132,446 

Artisans  of  all  professions,        .  .  .       4,264,893 


Total    6,397,339 

But  man  ecDploys  other  animate  force  than  his  own  in  agricultural 
labours ;  and  the  animate  agricultural  force  of  France  has  increased  to  the 
following  amount: 

Human  race,        21,056,667        equivalent  to        8,406,038  e6fectire  labourers. 

Horses,        .  1.600,000  —  11.200,000 

Oxen  and  cows,      6,973,000  —  17,432,000 

Asses,  .  240,000  —  240,000 

Total    37,278,308 
And  proceeding  iu  the  same  way  with  regard  to   Britain^  we  shall 
find 
Human  race  5,000,000        equivalent  to  2,132,446  effective  labourers. 

Horses,  1,230,000  —  8,750,000 

Oxen,&c.   .  5,300,000  —  13,750,000 

Total    24.632,446 
Approximating  estimate  for  Ireland,  7,455,701 

Total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  32,088,14'7 

Now,  taking  the  proportion  of  this  total  force  of  24,632,446  to  the 
human  force  applicable  to  agriculture,  we  find  it  to  be  as  12  to  1 :  that  is, 
the  agriculturists  of  England  and  Scotland  bare  discovered  the  means  of 
creating  a  force  12  times  the  amount  of  their  personal  corporeal  force,  by 
the  use  they  make  of  domestic  animals,  while  the  additional  force  obtained 
through  similar  means  by  the  French  agriculturists  does  not  amount  to  5 
times  their  own. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  manufactures.  The  forces  employed 
in  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  in  the  two  countries  may  be 
thus  stated : 

Frmnc€.  Britain. 

Human  force,  .  4,203,019  4,264,893  effective  working  men. 

Brute  force,  2,100,000  1,750,000 


6,303,019  6,014,893 

Approximating  esdmate  for  Ireland,      1,260,604 


Commercial  and  manufacturing  animate  power 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  .  .     7,275,497 

To  these  animate  powers  should  be  joined  also,  in  the  case  of  both 
countries,  the  inanimate  power,  or  the  force  supplied  by  water,  wind» 
and  steam.  When  this  is  done,  the  total  commercial  and  manufacturing 
power  of  the  two  countries  will  stand  thus — 

France.  Gntat  Britain. 

Animate  force      .        .  6,303,019          7,275,497  men  power. 

C  MiiU  andhvdraulicengines  1,300,000          1,200,000 

,      .     ,               \  Windmills,          .         .  253,333            240,000 

Imvumate  jmoer,   J  ^yj^^  ^^^  navigation,  3,000,000  12,000,000 

I  Steam  engines,        .         .  480,000  6,400,000 

Total  force        1 1,336,352       27,115,497 
Ireland,      1,002,667 


Toul  for  the  United  Kingdom        28,118,164 
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Thu8  t!»e  total  of  the  inanimate  forw  applipt)  to  the  arts  of  all  descrip' 
tionB  in  France,  scarcely  ex^reeds  the  fourtli  of  the  same  power  applied  tc 
t be  same  porposea  in  Great  Britain;  and  ibe  whole  animate  and  inanimate 
power  of  Great  Britain,  applied  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  is  nearly 
treble  the  amount  of  that  »o  applied  in  Frunee,  notwithstanding  that  the 
population  of  France  ia  lo  that  of  Great  Hiitain  as  3  to  9  nearly.  Let  u» 
now  consider  briefly  the  existing  state  of  some  of  the  principal  branches 
of  our  arts  and  manufactures. 

Mr  Richards  has  inBtituled  an  interesting  comparison  betwixt  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  Great  Britain  and  hvv  culoiiit'H.  Benjral  ia  about  the  Bome 
size  as  Great  Britain,  and  each  contains  about  30,(100,000  of  cultivTited 
acres.  Tlie  revenue  collected  in  Bengalis  less  than £3,500,000;  while  in 
Britain  it  is  about  .t'55,000,000.  In  Bengal  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  is  little  more  than  £1  an  acre,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation,  from 
the  waste  of  animate  labour  and  inefficiency  of  implempnia,  averages 
3-4th9  of  the  gross  produce  ;  in  Britain  it  is  £.5  an  acre,  and  the  expense 
of  cultivation  is  less  than  l-3d  of  the  gross  produce.  So  that,  though 
the  gross  produce  of  Britain  exceeds  that  of  Bengal  only  five  fold,  the 
net  produce  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  twelve-fold.  But  the  agricultural. 
produce  of  Bengal  constitutes  nearly  tlie  whole  of  itn  annua]  creation  of 
property ;  in  Britain  it  forms  but  one-half  of  the  aggregate  gross  revenue. 
In  Bengal,  4-3lhs  of  the  population,  or  2I-,000,000,  are  agriculturists, 
and  of  the  remaining  6,000,000  the  greater  part  are  artisans,  whose  earn- 
ings are  a  mere  subsistence,  that  U,  do  no  more  than  defray  the  expense 
of  production  ;  In  Britain  only  l-3d  of  the  population  are  agriculturists, — 
more  than  that  proportion  are  employed  in  manufactures,  in  which 
large  capitals  are  iuvested, — and  the  rest  of  the  productive  labourers  are 
engaged,  under  the  agency  of  extensive  capitalists,  in  mining,  shipping, 
Sshing,  banking,  &c.  In  Bengal,  a  gross  produce  of  £32,000,000,  divided 
by  24,000,000,  the  amount  of  agricultural  inhabitants,  gives  £1  178.  for  each 
individual;  in  Britain,  a  gross  produce  of  £150,000,000,  divided  by 
4,000,000,  gives  £37  10s.  fur  each  individual  engaged  in  agriculture  ; 
and  £430,000,000  divided  by  17,000,000,  gives  £25  5s.  for  each  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  the  other  arts.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  yearly  value  of 
the  produce  exported,  exclusive  of  what  is  coosumed  by  the  inhabitants 
ihemselrea,  ia-Cl3  18s.  6d.  per  hend  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  black 
and  white. 


CHAP.   iV.— MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED 

KINUUO.M. 

We  shall  devote  this  chapter  to  the  con»ti deration  of  a  few  interesting  mis- 
cellaoeons  statistics  applicable  to  the  L'nitcd  Kingdom. 

Population,  t^c.J  In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  indinduals  in  a  state 
to  bear  anna,  from  the  age  of  15  to  60,  is  2,744,817.  The  number  of 
marriages  is  about  98,030  yearly  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  every 
63  of  ibeso  unions  there  were  only  3  which  bad  no  issue.  The  number  of 
deftths  is  about  332,708  yearly,  which  makes  nearly  23,592  monthly, 
6,398  weekly,  914  daily,  aiul  40  liourly.  The  deaths  among  tlie  womeu 
are  iu  proportion  to  thor*  of  the  men  ns  60  to  54.  The  married  women 
live  longer  than  those  who  continue  in  celibacy.  In  the  country,  the  mean 
term  of  the  number  uf  children  produced  by  each  marriage  is  4  ;  in  towns 
the   proportion  is   7    for  every  two   mairiogrs.     'Ilif    number   of  married 
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n  iH  to  tlie  gLMieial  number  of  individuals  of  tho  eex  as  1  lo  S  ;  and 
the  number  of  married  men  to  that  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  inalf>  sex, 
an  3  to  6.  The  number  of  widows  is  to  that  of  widowers  as  3  to  1  ;  but 
the  number  of  widows  who  marry  again  in  to  that  of  widowpi-s  in  the  namo 
case  as  7  to  4.  The  individuals  who  Inhabit  elevated  situations  live  longer 
than  tlio^e  who  reside  in  leas  elevated  places.  Tiic  half  of  the  ludividuals 
die  before  attaining  the  age  of  17  years.  The  number  of  twins  is  to  that 
of  ordinary  births  ns  1  to  65.  According^  to  calculations,  founded  upon 
the  hills  of  mortality,  one  individual  only  in  3,126  attains  the  age  of  lOO 
years.  'Hie  number  of  births  of  the  mate  sex  is  to  that  of  the  female  sex 
as  96  to  95.  M.  Halbi  calculates  t)iat  of  the  population  of  (Jreat  liritain 
there  are  more  than  50  in  every  100  who  reside  in  towns ;  while  in  France 
there  are  only  about  33  ;  in  the  Prussian  States  27  ;  and  in  Russia  somewhat 
more  than  12.  The  same  ingenious  statist,  in  his  work  entitled  "  La  Monar- 
chic. Fnmcaise  comparcc  aux  principatix  Etats  du  Globe,"  publtHlu'd  in 
l^is.  in  1828,  has  furnished  llie  following  curious  romparative  statistics : 
Relation  home  hy  the  A  nuy  to  the  Peopte. 
In  Oreat  Britain  tberu  is  one  soldier  for  every  1129  inhabitants. 
In  Frmnrc,  .  ... 

In  the   United  States, 
111  the  Russian  rm^jire,      .  •  * 

In  the  Prussian  monan:Iiy, 
In  the  empire  of  Austria, 
In  the  Netherlands,      . 

The  Fieet  to  tht  Population, 
In  Great   Britain  there  ia  one  vessel  uf  ilic  line,  or 

frignle,  to  every  .  .  82,079  inhabitants. 

In  France 29(1,909 

In  the  United  States,  .  .  SlG.OOi') 

In  the  Russian  empire,    .  .  .        GH3,2jO 

In  the  AuMrinn  empire,  .  .  2,9tM),001 

In  the  Netherlands,  .  .  170,5Jfi 

Representation  of  the  People. 
Great  Britain,  658  deputies,  being  one  to  every  35,155  inhabitants. 
Franee,  430  ..  .  74v*18 

United  States  1S7      -  .  •  60,(a 

NptberUnds,    110  .  .  M.81^5 

Norway,  7a      .  •  -  I  l.OiX) 

Edticatwn^  and  the  Periodical  Press. 
England  has  one  scholar  to  15.3  inhabitants,  and  one  journal  to  4<i,000 
Fnuice.  .         17.0  .  .  .  52,117 

United  States,  II 11,600 

Amtria.  .  .        15.  ...  376,471 

PnisHa.      .  .  7.        .  .  .  .       4«,000 

Netherlands,      .  .         9.7  .  .  .  i0,953 

Siate  of  Educatioiu']     In  the  session  of  181G,  the  house  of  common, 
appointed  a  committee  to  institute  in<]uiries  respecting  the  eiiucation  of  the 
poor.     Mr  Brougham  was  named  chairman.     In  1616-17-18,  and  19,  that 
committee  made  various  bulky  reports,   each  report  consisting  of  several 
hundred  pa^'ts  of  evitlence,  documents,  &c.  a  digest  of  which  was  published 
in  1821.     The  tables  hein^r  divided  into  24  columns,  we  cannot  g^ive  their 
iletails,  but  must  conBue  ourselves  to  the  results,  and  grand  totals  for  the 
sereral  dimions  of  Great  Britain,  muuelv  : 

Knfflana. 
£ndovved  schools,         .  .  .  •  ■  • 

{With  165,433  scholars,  tnd  a  revenue  of  ^300,585) 
Unendou-ea  day-schools,  .  ... 

With  ccholars,  ...  ... 

Simday  schools,      ...... 

With  M-holars.  .  ..... 


4,167 

14,982 

478,849 

5,168 
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This  is  foJloweiJ  by  a  rnltln  wlti4'li  sliowi  llint  nut  of  iho  crand  total  m 
cliildren  then  wlucating  in  Eng^land,  being  fi44»2S2,  tlipre  were  321,764 
who  paid  for  their  education^  while  322,518  were  educatctl  free  of  expense. 

Endowetl  schools,  with  a  revenue  of  ^3,817,        ,  .  209 

Scholars.         .....  7,fi2o 

Unendowed  dav-RchooIs,  ....  37? 

Wifh  srholars,         .  ...  22,976 

Sunday  •jpUooI'i.  .  ....  301 

With  scholar*,  .  ...  2-1..4-ri<> 

The  table  which  follows  states,  that  oat  of  the  total  of  oliildren  cdacated 
in  the  day-schools,  .30,001,  there  were  IVj'aSS  who    paid,  while    l.S,318 
were  instructed  free  of  expense. 

Srottnnd, 

FArochinl  schools,  with  a  revenue  of  £20,611,        .  913 

SchoUra  .  .  .  .  .'W.iei 

Endowed  schools,  with  a  revenue  of  jC13.679        .  212 

Scholars,  .  ,  .  10,177 

Uncndowrd  dnv-whooU,     ....  2,1-7{) 

With  scholars,  ....  112,187 

Sunday  Ri*hool<<.  -  ...  f07 

AVith  scholars,  .  '.  .  .  93,V13 

Tito  prefatory  reinarkH  mnntioneJ  timt  "  the  iiuraher  of  unendowed 
schools,  and  the  number  of  childrpn  atleiidinj^  them,  vary  from  year  to 
year  :  but  there  is  everj'  reason  to  l)elieve  that  they  are  upon  the  increase, 
and  have  bepn  augrmented  considerably  since  1818."  wlien  mnst  of  the 
returns  now  digested  were  made.  In  fact,  since  the  date  of  these  returns 
— a  period  of  1 1  years — tlie  most  extraordinary  exertions  have  been  used 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people.  The  averagre  present  number  of 
eliildren  in  Ikitain  in  the  unendowed  schools  probably  exceeds  1,000,000. 
In  1827,  there  were  in 

Irtiand, 

Day-Schoolff.  .  -  .  .  .11 .82.3 

Masters  and  mi«trcs^»,       ....  I2,j.S0 

TotAl  numb«r  of  children,         ....        jfiS.OOt 

Sfthitath  Schitoh.']   The  *  National  Society  for  promotintf  the  e<lucation 

of  the  poor  in  the  pnnciples  of  the  Enf^lish  E'^tahlished  Church,'  reporteil 

in  1828  that  they  Imd  9,399  schools  upon  their  list,  attended  by  550,4-28 

scbolars.       In  tlie  same  year,    the   other    different   Sabbatli -school  unions 

throug'bout  the  kingdom  reported  as  follows  : 

In   connection  with   the   different  unions   in    England   and  Wales,  4,713 

schools,  .'i5,4'88  teachers,  608,018  scholars. 
Union  for  Scotland,  fexchisive  of  many  schools  and  societtes  not  in  con- 
nection with  it)  1,570  schools,  (>,200  teachers,  78,1-09  scholars. 
Unions  in  Ireland,  including  the  Hibernian  Society's  schools,  2,209  schooU, 

13,255  teachers,  180,087  scholars. 
Total,  8,498  union  schools,  79,94-.3  teachers,  866,.S14  scholars. 

Income  of  Religions  Socieliet.~}  The  foUowintf  were  the  incomes  of  the 
principal  reli^oos  societies  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  stated 
in  their  reports  for  182G  and  1B28  : 

Bihie  Societieg. 

irtaa  ifl39. 

£93,285  5  2  X86,259  0  d 

8.615  2  7  3,771  0  0 
Muvionary  Sociitif8. 

Chnreh  Mission,      ....          4.5.373  1 0  10  •>.3.rt7.'>  O  0 

I^naon.        .                 .                           .              •  40,7la  I  fi  U.803  0  0 

We»}eyHn,         .....          .3a(U0  9  7  46.6G3  0  O 

BjipU^t,              ....                15,005  11  2  10,303  0  0 


Bridfih  and  Foreifnii 
Naval  and  IVfiliUry 


^ J 


^^^ 

^^ 

^^^ 
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'           London  Monvimn  Aisoriation, 

£S„'H\fi   17     3 

.£4,537 

0    0^ 

1          Scotiftb,             ..... 

b.^J7    4    2 

4.966 

0    0     ■ 

Home.       ..... 

5,092  15  10 

■ 

'                                                                     School  Societies. 

^ 

British  and  Foreign, 

8,111  19    3 

2,615 

0    0 

Sunday  School  Union, 

4,253  12    0 

5,276 

0     0 

Ne^TfoundlaIld,              .... 

701     0    0 

1.914 

0    0 

Soeieliet  of  a  wdxtd  nature. 

J 

Ctuistmn  KnowIHge, 

6S.387    3    6 

■ 

^            Propagiiting  tbo  Gospel. 

32.016  14.    A 

■ 

Jews,         .... 

13,715    2     1 

13,129 

0    0 

London  Hibernian.     .... 

8,143    3  11 

7,596 

0    0 

Continental,          ..... 

2.1.13  15  10 

1.866 

0    0^ 

Irish  Evangelical, 

2,772    6     1 

3,719 

0   a     ■ 

African  Inittitution,     .... 

2Wt  13     I 

■ 

CoQgrcigBCionat  Union  of  Scolland,      . 

1,201   10    6 

1,500 

0    0      ■ 

Book  Societies. 

■ 

Vnyer  Book,  &c          .            .               .           . 

1,7B1   19    0 

2,189 

0     0 

(Jhurch  Tract  Society. 

737  19    0 

410 

0     0 

Religious  Tract  Society, 

12,563  17    0 

22,469 

0     0 

i         vci 


iVeietpnpers.']  A  principal  element  in  the  difTufiion  of  knowledf^e  U 
the  quantity  of  information  circulated  in  newspapers  and  periodical  jour- 
iiaU.  The  fuUowiiig  statement  will  ehow  in  what  ratio  newspaper 
intelligence  waa  afloat  in  1828,  in  the  diflfercnt  principal  cities  in  the 
empire  :— 

London  Dally  Moniing    8 

Daily  Evening     6— Total   14 
Dublin    Doily  .  4 

Cork       Daily       .  .  .1 

Total  number  of  papers  published  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns: — 

London  50  Kxcter,  5  York,       ,  .             4 

Dublin,         .  20  Glasgow,  .         .      «  Canterbury,             .       3 

Edinburgh,       .  10  Bath,        .  .          4  Cbftinsfurd,  .             3 

LiveriKwl,      •  .       6  Belfiut,  .                4  Gahvay,        .                   3 

Alanciiester,       .  6  Bristol,     .  4  Hitli,  ' .  .             3 

Cork,         .     .  .5  Leeds,  .         .       4  Sbcfficid,    .              .        3 

After  Loudon,  there  wore  oidy  1 1  tounis  in  England  that  pabliahed  more 
than  two  papers.  After  Dublin^  there  were  only  3  in  Ireland — namely, 
Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway — that  publiahed  more  than  one  or  two:  and 
setting  aside  Edinburgh  and  Glw^gow,  there  is  not  a  single  town  in  Scot- 
land that  does.  It  might  l>e  added»  that  no  paper  in  England,  out  of 
Liondon,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  publiahed  more  frequently  than  ortce 
a-weefc s  while  Kelso  and  Greenock,  two  small  towns  in  Scotland,  have 
each  a  paper  published  twice  a^week, 

England  and  Wales,  74  cities  and  towns,  published  in  1828  188  papers. 
Ireland.  .  25  ....  59 

Scotland,  .         13  .  .  .  33 

llie  Isles  of  Man,  Jerseyi  and  Guernsey,  possessed  lately  2  weekly 
journals  each. 

The  consumption  of  newspapers  published  in  London  aloue,  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  annually  to — 

Of  Saturday,  and  Sunday  (with  Monday  I'ditions)  papcrtt,  3,2.!K).000 

Of  otber  weekly,  twice,  and  Cbrice  a-week  papers,      .  1,750.000 

And  of  doily  papers,       .....  10,500,000 

Grand  yearly  total,        .  15,.^X),000 

Or  about  50,000  daily:  the  publication  of  Sunday-papers  being  yet  It.^p'- 
pily  confined  to   London  alone,  many  of  the  country  newspapers  have  b 
very  great  sale.     The  whole  number  of  papers  printed  antiuallY  In.  Uv\Vi.\\w 
111.  f 
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and  Ireland  on  an  average  of  the  [emi  7  y^Qi-s,  was  27,827,000;  and 
llie  average  circulatiun  about  1,100  for  each  paper.  But  there  are  nearly 
two  and  a  Imlf  times  h.h  many  papers  printe<l  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Britain,  for  less  than  half  the  population,  excluding  the  BlackRj  if  a  re- 
cent American  calculation,  estinmtlng  the  total  newspapers  annually 
printed  in  that  country  at  64,400,000,  be  coixect. 

Proportion  of  different  Classes  in  the  National  Income.^  I"  conse- 
quence of  our  insular  position,  our  canab,  and  our  mines,  the  proporliuo 
of  our  national  iocoiue,  derived  frum  manufactures  anJ  trade,  is  greater 
than  in  most  otlier  countries.  Th«  foliuwinj^  tahle  Ih  taken,  aa  fai'  as  re- 
gards its  plan,  from  a  puhlicntinii  by  iVlr  Gmy ;  but  it  was  subjected  by 
Mr  Lowe  to  several  modifications,  arising  in  one  retipeet  from  tlie  late 
population  return,  in  another  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
It  ia  founded  partly  on  conjecture^  partly  on  official  documents: 


N-: 


Great  Britahi  diaUnrt  frcrm  Ireland. 

tuct»inr'  of  parti- 

I'ruiK.rti.Hi »« Ih^ 

w1h>I<]  Ntitkujid 

tllOJIUC. 

Agriculturi-stfi  aiid  all  engaged  in  the  .*.iipply  of 
Bubsistence,    whuiber    landlords,    farmers,    or 
lubuurcrs 

alBimtai'turcrs  and  all  persons  occupied  in  making 
jr    clothing  and  hardware 

||Aechtinic»,  masons,  andaU  mgaged  in  eopptying 
bouses  and  furnitiurc 

The   profeisionul   classes,    vix.   lawyers,  clergy, 
medical  men,  artists  and  tewhers,  to  whom  is 
added  a  very  nump roiii,  though  not  an  afflueni 
class,  that  of  domesti«  BervBiiia 

The  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  servants  of  goveni- 
ment,  ths  annuitiinls  drawing  an  inronic  from 
our  dividends ;    all,    in  short,   who  ore  paid 
through  the  medium  of  taxes 

The  classes  receiving  parish  support  and  other 
charitable  aid         .                  .... 

Total 

^70,000,000 

4<J.OOO,000 
23,000,000 

39,000,COO 

■16,000,000 
6,000,000 

30  per  cent. 
20  do. 
10  do. 

17  do. 

20  do. 

3  do. 

i>;30,OjO,000 

100  percent. 

It  in  to  be  observed,  ibat  Mr  Colquboun'a  CHtimate  of  the  properly 
annually  created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — already  noticed — was  appli- 
cable to  ilie  year  ltiI2,  since  wbich,  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity,  and 
a  alill  greater  decrease  in  ll»e  prices,  of  the  property  created,  has  taken 
place.  Mr  C'olquboun's  calculation,  besides  iucluding  Ireland,  likewise 
included,  under  the  head  of  agriculture,  a  very  large  sum  for  produce  ap- 
propriated to  the  food  of  horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  above  table  is  confined 
to  articles  for  the  consumption  of  man.  We  may  further  assume  that 
about  .SO  per  cent,  of  our  national  expenditure  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
So  that  if  the  whole  be  computed  at  £35t>,000,00D,  the  taxable  part  may 
be  estimated  at  about  £250,000,000  or  £ii60,00(l,0ft0.  With  respect  to 
Irelund,  a  population  of  7,000,000  could  not  exist  without  an  uimual  pro- 
duce of  nearly  to0,000,000  ;  so  that  making  allowance  for  the  lielter 
circumstances  of  her  town-population,  we  may,  perlmps,  entry  the  total 
properly  crealeil  in  ihat  Island  to  £70,000,000  n-year,  of  which,  however, 
the  taxed  expenditure  cannot  he  computed  at  more  than  f  26, 000,0 00. 

In  Ireland  the  distribution  of  productive  industry  is  very  different  from 
titat  of  England:  were  it  added  to  our  entimate,  there  would  be  a  great 
angmeutaiion  of  the  agricultural  propotiion  which  pro doininuteB  there. 
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SkettA  of  the  progressive  rise  of  prices  since  the  IStk  century,  taking 
20  for  the  integer  or  highest  sum,  and  emhihiting  the  other  parts  .by 
their  proportion  to  it.     Abstracted  from  a  table  by  Arthur  Young, 


Bee/ ana  Pork 

aviule. 

from  the 

Mnaafacttirpfl 

calculat- 

Foriodfl. 

Wheat 

Books  of  the 

Labour. 

at  Greenwich 

PopiUa- 
tioo. 

ed  from 

VictttalUng 

Hospital. 

our    ex- 

Office. 

porta. 

1 3th  century 

n 

, 

3 

14th  ditto    . 

.— 

4 



15th  ditto    . 

3 

__ 

5 
5 

16th  ditto    . 

6 

__ 

, 

I7th  ditto    . 

H 

, 

8 



18th  ditto    . 

n 



12^ 

__ 



36  years  from   1701  to 

1766        ..         . 

^ 

n 

10 

14^ 

n 

5* 

23  ditto  from   1767  to 

1789 

n 

11 

12J 

14 

l^ 

8i 

34  ditto  from   1767  to 

1800        ..        . 

12 

12i 

14 

15| 

15t 

n 

11  ditto  from   1790  to 

1803 

13 

17 

16} 

I5k 

ISjf 

15i 

7  ditto  from    1804  to 

I8I0 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

90 

Comparison  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries.^  From  data  supplied  by 
Bishop  Fleetwood,  whose  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  particular  period  to 
which  he  confined  them,  were  very  accurate,  and  Dr  Henry,  the  antbOT 
of  the  History  of  England,  Mr  Young  attempted  an  estimate  on  the 
following  plan : 


Wheat      .... 

Barley  and  oats 
Butchw  meat,  butter>  cheese, 
or  whatever  is  the  produce  of 
grass  land 

Labour     .... 

Wool        .... 

Iron  .        .        ,        . 

Coals        .... 


mh 

Centory. 


£  *.  J. 
1  18  2 
I     9    5i 


0  1.9 

0  0  101 

1  9     }\ 

0  0    U 

1  5  lOj 


18th 
Century. 


1  18    7 

2  9    Oi 


0 

0     1 
0  17 

0  0 

1  16 


2    3 
3 


Rise  per 
Ceat 


Par. 

33 


284 

39.  fall, 
1&  rise. 
39: 


Repeating  wheat  fire  times,  on  accomat  of  its  importance,  barley  and 
oats  twice,  the  produce  of  grass-land  four  times,  labour  five  times,  and 
reckoning  wool,  coals,  and  iron,  each  but  once,  while  iron  is  considered 
the  representative  of  all  manufactures,  the  rise  from  the  price  of  one 
century  to  those  of  the  other  will  amount  to  more  than  22^  per  cent. 

Comparative  JBrittsh  and  Foreign  Prices,"^  The  following  compara- 
tive table  of  the  prices  of  things  in  Britain,  France,  and  America,  though 
published  in  1836,  is  pretty  nearly  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in 
these  countries  at  the  present  moment : 

Price  of  things  in  Sterling  Vabte,  and  English  Weights  and  Measures. 


In  England 
In  France,  . 
tn  America, 


^■ 


.    «5,      2d. 

'   4b.    4d. 

■  JM.    4iL 


24s, 
4e 


m: 


i2s,  6d 
Is    Otl 


S  5 
5fc 


^ 


saybUst 
"80s, 


is.  OAA     W\*\  bt. 
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There  ia  now  procurable  for  one  day's  labour — reckoning  goltl  at  dOa., 
and  Btirer  at  5s.  per  onnc^*- 


Wheat. 

Bar  Iron. 

jBeet'. 

Brandy. 

Cold. 

Silver: 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

gallons. 

grs. 

gra. 

Bng^d, 

20 

15 

334 

M8thB 

J5 

240 

FVance,    . 

16 

3 

3 

Mth 

6 

96 

America, 

64 

12 

93^ 

4.MU 

24 

384 

ComparaHv0  Expense  of  British  and  Fo^'eign  Artisans,']  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  component  parts  of  the  average  expenditure 
of  a  London  and  Parisian  mechanic,  extracted  from  a  work  published  in 
1826,  and  said  to  be  furnished  from  authentic  documents.  The  scale  is 
above  the  rate  of  ordinary  labour  and  present  wages ;  but  the  end  ia  equally 
answered  if  it  points  out  the  difference  in  habits:— 


Annual  Expenditure  of  a  Pariatan  me- 

dianic,  with  a  wife  and  four  children, 

supposed  to  earn  21  francs  a  week, 

or  £45  lOs.  English  money,  a  year. 

£    s. 

Bread,  fruit,  &c.,  .  19    0 

Meat,  liquor,  and  articles  of  faome 

growth,      .  .  .11 


Anmud   Expenditure    of    a 

London 

Mechanic,    with  a  wife 

and  four 

children,    supposed    to    e 
a-week,  or  x78  a-year. 

!am   dOs. 

£ 
21 

Bread  and  vegetables,      . 

0 

Meat,  butter,  and  dieese,      . 

13 

0 

Alilk,  beer,  and  spirits. 

6  10 

Tea  and  sugar. 

.      5  10 

Soap,  candles,  and  coals,    . 

5 

0 

Clothing,      . 

U 

0 

Rent  and  furniture, 

10 

0 

Medicines  and  contingencies. 

.      6 

0 

^78    0 


Imported  articles,  .  3 

Fuel,  candles,  &c.,    .  .  3 

Clothing,  .  .  4 

Rent,  .  .  .  2 

Contingencies,  amusements,  &c>  3 


£45  10 


It  appears,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  food  in  France, 
the  excess  of  wages  in  England  ia  absorbed  by  the  superiority  of  the 
fare,  and  the  enjoymeut  of  greater  comforts.  By  throwing  the  table  into 
another  form,  and  showing  the  proportion  which  the  several  parts  of  ex- 
penditure bear  to  the  whole,  this  conclusion  will  be  more  manifest ;— 


EngUAMei^iamc, 

Frmtch  Mechanic 

Farts  of  lOa 

Parts  of  100. 

Bread  and  vegetables. 

27 

Bread,  fruit,  &c      . 

4« 

Meat,  batter,  dieese,    . 

.       17 

Meat,  liquor,  home  articles,              24 

Beer  and  spirits,    • 

8 

Imported  articles,    . 

6 

Tea  and  sugar. 

7 

Fuel  and  candles, 

6 

Soap,  candles,  coals, 

64 

Clothing,       . 

9 

ClothiiK,      :     . 
Rent,  fomitare, 

.       14 
13 

Rent, .  . 
Contingencies, 

3 

61 

Contingencies, 

•        7* 

100 


lOU 


These  tables  have  been  constructed  with  reference  to  France,  because 
that  country  is  considered  our  most  formidable  rival ;  but  if  we  examine 
the  mode  of  living  among  the  lower  orders,  in  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, the  contrast  will  be  still  more  striking. 

The  following  table  contrasts  the  earnings  of  common  handicrafts  of 
Manchester,  with  those  of  Lyonsj  in  1825:^ 


COMPABATIVC  TAXATION  OV  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
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England. 

s. 

d. 

F^ramce. 

«.  <L 

Cotton  weaver,    . 

18 

0 

Ouvrier  en  cotton. 

6    0 

Da  6-4  cam.  fancy  goods,     . 

15 

0 

7    0 

Woollen  weaver,  (Leeds) 
SUk  weaver,         . 

13 

A 

T-: — 

8    0 
.     16    0 

16 

0 

Soie,        . 

Dyer  and  dKsser, 

17 

0 

Temdrier, 

21    0 

Hatter,                 .            . 
Tailor,                      ,           . 

27 
18 

0 
6 

Chuwtier,     . 
Tidiieur,           .        . 

.     20    0 

8    0 

Shoemaker, 

16 

0 

Cordonnier, 

8    0 

Iron  founder, 

31 

6 

Fondieur  de  fer. 

16    0 

Sawyer, 

30 

0 

Sdeur  de  long, 

10    0 

Carpenter,    . 

25 

0 

Cfaarpentier, 

15    0 

Mason, 

22 

0 

Bifapon  de  pierre,   . 

.     12    0 

Bricklayer, 

22 

6 

Macon 

.     12    0 

Painter, 

21 

0 

Peint 

8    0 

Slater, 

22 

0 

Ardasier,                     . 

.     15    6 

Cuder,  (Sheffield) 

15 

6 

Coutetier, 

U    6 

The  following  comparative  amoimt  aad  elemeuts  of  the  average  annual 
family-expenditure  of  different  ranks  of  life  in  Great  Britiun  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr  Lowe  in  1822 : 


FamLlles. 


Of    a   cattoger  expanding  only 

^37  a  ypttf , 
Of  a  inechaniL-  in  town  ;  expend 

iiig  £q2  u  par,      .  , 

Of  the  middle  dose,  expending 

jEg50  a  year,     . 
DitiD,  eipendijig  £h500  a  year. 


£ 
37 

37 

105 

167 


a 


55 

9S 


1  15 

3    0 

35    0 
&3    0 


£    8. 

2  10 

3  0 

20    0 
30    0 


U  15 

2     0 

35    0 
128    0 


Comparative  Tajeation,'}  The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the 
return  of  taxation  and  other  public  burdens,  in  different  countries  of 
Europe : — 

Popalatkm 

per 

En^and  distinct  from  Scotland  and  Wales, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  collectively. 
The  Netherlands, 

Franra,         .... 
The  Austrian  empire,    • 
The  Prussian  dominions,     . 
Denmark,  .  •  .  . 

Spain,  .... 

Sweden,  .... 

Russia  in  Europe,    .... 

Mr  Lowe,  in  his  able  work  on  "  The  Present  State  of  England,"  re- 
marks that  "  the  maritime  proTinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  are  perhapti 
as  heavily  taxed  as  England :  tbe  charge  of  defence  a^unst  the  sea,  added 
to  the  interest  of  a  heavy  debt,  contracted  during  two  centuries,  render- 
ing the  total  assessment  probably  equal  to  our  3^  2s,  per  head.  France 
exhibits  a  medium  in  her  taxes  as  in  her  population  :  while,  in  our  case, 
the  increase  of  taxation  since  1792  has  been  more  than  double  the 
increase  of  our  popuUition,  in  France  the  proportion  of  the  former  has 
outstripped  that  of  the  latter  only  by  a  fourth,  or  25  per  cent.^     Still  the 

*  Thrre  Is  this  difference  betwixt  the  cases  of  France  and  Britain— and  It  Is  a  very 


inmUe. 

paid  by  rarh  tndir 

£     s.      d. 

232 

3    2    0 

165 

2  15    0 

2U 

1  10    0 

150 

1     4    0 

112 

0  12    4 

100 

0  13    4 

73 

0  16    3 

56 

0  11     6 

25 

0  10    0 

23 

0    9    9 
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average  payment  per  head  is  mach  greater  in  France  than  in  the  Austrian 
empire,  a  country  fally  equal  to  France  in  fertility,  but  devoid  of  the 
means  of  communication  aiTorded  to  the  latter  by  better  roads  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  coast.  The  population  of  Denmark,  though  more 
thinly  spread  than  that  of  Austria  or  PruBaia,  pays  a  larger  average  con- 
tribution, the  chief  cause  of  which  must  be  the  extent  of  water-commu- 
nication. There  is,  however,  in  more  than  one  country  of  Europe,  an 
example  of  slender  payments  on  the  part  of  a  populous  commnoity 
such 


Population  Per  Head, 

per  square  mile.  odIt. 

^  8.  d. 
Ireland,  .  .  237        .        .  0  11    0 

The  Milanese  and  Venetian  tenitory,  219        .        .  0  10    0 

The  Neapolitan  dominions,  .       151        .         .  0    8    0 

In  Italy,  as  in  Ireland,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  cot- 
tagers; while  in  the  Neapolitan  States,  the  poverty  implied  by  that 
condition  of  life  is  perpetuated  by  habits  of  indolence.  Farther,  the 
situation  of  cottagers  even  in  a  populous  district,  is  insulated  and  unsoited 
to  that  division  of  employment  and  that  promptitude  of  co-operation 
which  ctHistitute  the  advantage  of  towns." 

Important  one— that  the  financiers  of  tb«  former  country  obliterated  the  national  debt 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  at  the  revolution,  wheraaa  public  credit  has  been  always 
maintained  inTlolable  In  Britain. 


ENGLAND   AND   WALES. 


boundaries  and  Figure,']  England  and  Wales — ^being  tliat  part  of  the 
British  empire  wliicb  forms  the  larger  and  soathem  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain — are  situated  between  50^  and  55"  45'  N.  lat.  and  1"  5(X  E. 
and  5"  ^Qt  W.  long.  The  sea  bounds  this  part  of  the  island  on  three  sides. 
The  sea  which  lies  to  the  £.  of  it  is  called  the  German  Ocean  ;  that  which 
washes  its  southern  side*  and  separates  it  from  France,  is  called  the 
English  Clianuel ;  and  on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  b^  that  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  ocean  called  St  George's  Channel,  which  separates  it  from 
Ireland.  It  is  divided  from  Scotland  on  the  N.  by  the  Tweed  to  Kerholm  ; 
then  by  Keddonburo,  Haddonrig,  Blackdown  hill,  Morslaw  hill,  Balton- 
buss  hill,  to  the  sources  of  the  waters  of  Kail  and  Jed  ;  then  by  Kershope- 
bum,  Liddal-water,  and  the  Esk,  to  Todholes ;  and  by  the  March-dyke  to 
White  Sark  on  the  Solway  Firth.  Its  general  figure  is  triangular.  The 
base  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  South  Foreland  in 
the  county  of  Kent  to  the  Land's-end  in  the  connty  of  Cornwall.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  triangle  may  be  conceived  as  formed  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Berwick  on  the  N.  E.  to  the  South  Foreland  :  the  western  side  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End.  From  north  to  south  it  is 
400  miles  in  length  ;  and  in  some  places  it  is  300  miles  broad.  Towards 
the  north  its  breadth  ia  greatly  contracted,  so  that,  to  the  north  of  the 
Homber,  the  breadth  is  not  much  more  than  a  third  of  what  has  just  been 
specified. 

Area,'}  The  most  ancient  and  traditional  opinion  states  the  area  of 
South  Britain  at  29,000,000  statute  acres,  which  very  nearly  agrees  with 
the  extent  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom.  This  traditional  opinion  was 
coincided  in  till  the  year  1636,  when  Gerard  Malines,  in  his  Lex  Merca- 
toriOf  stated  that  England,  according  to  an  admeasurement  of  his  own  upon 
the  map,  contained  29,568,000  acres,  of  which  5,568,000  were  waste 
grouml.  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  calculation  of  the  extent  of  South 
Britain,  reduced  the  number  of  acres  to  28,000,000  ;  but  Gregory  King, 
in  1696,  estimated  them  at  30,000,000,  of  which  12,000,000  were  waste 
ground.  Dr  Edmond  Halley,  from  a  careful  admeasurement  of  the  gross 
amount  on  Adam's  map,  and  of  the  several  counties  on  Saxton's  six-sheet 
map,  estimated  the  contents  of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  one 
method,  at  38,660,000  acres,  and  acconling  to  the  other  at  39,938,500 
acres.  Dr  Grew  calculated  that  South  Britain  contained  46,000,080  acres  ; 
Templeman  estimated  its  superficial  contents  at  31,648,000  acres;  and 
Dr  Young  at  46,915,933  acres.  None  of  these  calculations,  however, 
were,  or  could  be,  founded  on  correct  data:  as  no  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  country  had  yet  been  executed,  and  all  maps  of  England  and  Wales 
were  therefore  incorrect.  The  following  table  presents  the  reader,  at  one 
view,  with  the  extent,  the  value,  and  the  populatiou  oi  «\\  x\tft  cwm?C\«ft  Qt\ 
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England  and  Wale;),  according  to  Arrowamith's  map,  dated  1815-16,  which 
was  foanded  on  the  trigouonietrical  surrey,  the  returns  of  property-tax  for 
the  year  ending  1811,  and  the  government  census  of  1821  : 
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CHAP.   1.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALKS. 

The  ancient  name  of  Britain  was  Albion.  Regarding  this  name  various 
etymologies  have  been  proposed,  with  which  we  need  not  trouble  the 
reader,  as  most  of  them  are  fanciful,  and  all  of  them  conjectural  merely. 
Tlie  first  peopling  of  Great  Britain  is  a  subject  of  profound  obscurity.     Its 
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earliest  population  '\n  generally  believetl  to  liavo  bceit  Celtic.  The  aoutlicrii 
Celts — the  Gaels  of  hUtory— nre  supposes!  tohare  passed  from  the  nearest 
nhorea  of  the  continent,  and  to  have  taken  pos^etision  uf  the  Houthern  parttt 
of  Britain  about  1000  yean  prior  to  the  Christian  t»ra.  To  thu  Celtic  po- 
pulation of  England  succeeded  the  Gothic,  who  having  seized  upon  that 
part  of  Gaul  whirh  b  nearest  to  Great  BritAin — where  they  acquired  the 
denomination  of  Befgre — passed  over  to  England,  and  drove  the  primitive 
inhabitants  into  the  interior  parts.  When  Ci«*9Ar  first  invaded  Britain,  hu 
fonnd  the  inhabitants  divided  into  many  ]>6tty  StatCii.  The  follovvinj^  ap- 
pear to  liave  been  the  tribes  among  whom  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
was  at  this  time  divided: 

PoMsessi'jHs,. 

fInniwiiU  and  Devonshire. 

OorwCsliire. 

Soinerset^hitv,  Wiltshire,  and  the  northern  part  of  Hampshire. 

Berkfihiru. 

Surrey,  Sututcir,  and  the  south  of  Hampshire. 

Kent. 

Mirldleacx  and  Ettscx. 

Stiflallc,  Norfolk,  Cambrid>;c6hiro,  and  Uiiiuin|;don<ihirc. 

CutUordithire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertfordshire* 

Oxlurdsliirc  nnd  Oloucestersliire. 

Herefordshire,    Radnorshire,    Monmouthshire,    Brecknockskirei 
and  Gloinoipuiflbire. 

C»«.'rmanhcjifihirc,  Pembrokeshire,  mid  Car.iignnshirc 

t'lint*liire,     DenbiKhsIure,     Merionethshire,    .Mont^meryi»hire, 
Caeniarvom>hire,  and  Anglesca. 

Cheshire,  Sbrop»hire,    Stadbrdsuire,    Warwickshire,   and  Wor- 
cefitcndiire. 

Lincohuihirc,  NotiiiiKhnm»hire,  Uerbytihire,  Leicestershire,  Rut- 
landshire, and  Noi-tUamptoii>4liirr. 

YoHcshire,  Lanraahire,  Westmoreland,  Cimiberlan  f,  and  Durham. 

Northumberland. 

The  Unmans  found  all  these  tribes  in  the  very  rude§t  state  with  regard 
to  the  arts  of  life ;  their  liistoriaiis  speak  with  respect,  however,  of  their  iu- 
Uillectaal  and  moral  character.  Tlieir  person?  were  tall ;  tlieir  clotliinf^ 
was  unlanned  skin^t;  and  they  painted  the  naked  parta  of  their  body  with 
n  blue  colour,  decorating  tlie  akin  with  figures  of  various  objects,  particu* 
larly  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  Rhaved  all  their  beards  except  the 
upper  lip,  which,  like  the  Gauls,  they  suflferod  to  grow  to  a  gi'eat  length. 
A.gricrultare  had  benn  introtluccd  into  Britain  by  the  Belgic  Gauls  ;  but 
the  general  food  was  milk  and  the  flesh  of  their  herdfl.  Superstition  had 
forbid  tbu  ufie  of  6eh,  and  aovoral  kinds  of  animal  food,  even  to  these  poor 
aarages.  Their  towns  were  a  confused  assemblage  of  huts  covered  with 
turf  or  skins,  and  little  superior  to  the  kraids  of  the  Hottentots.  These, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  were  gonernlly  plumed  in  tlie  midst  of  some  wood 
or  morass,  nnd  surrounded  with  palisadoes  of  trees  piled  upon  each  other, 
like  the  fortitications  observed  among  the  New  Zealanders.  Tboy  eeera  to 
have  been  able  to  fabricate  warlike  weapons  from  tlieir  metaU.  Their 
arms  were  small  targets,  and  swords  and  spears;  and  tlivy  used  a  very 
formidable  kind  of  chariot  in  battle,  which  was  armed  with  iron  scythes 
projecting  from  the  axle.  Little  is  known  of  the  limif*  of  regal  authority 
amongst  them.  Dr  Heury  conjectures  that  the  popular  power  was  consi- 
derable ;  but  wtmievcr  either  the  royal  or  popular  power  may  have  been, 
the  priestly  influence  was  certainly  paramount  to  l)olh.  From  Ca*sar  we 
learn  that  the  British  l>i-uids  were  the  judges  of  tlie  |ieople,  and  tlmt  they 
dupensed  rewards  and  inflicted  punishments  without  the  sanction  or  int«r* 
ference  of  any  higher  tribunal. 
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Roman  ImtcutionJ^  Such  were  tTie  inhabitanto  of  tliia  isl&nd  whea 
Cffisar  carried  the  arius  of  Rome  into  Eti^'latul,  with  no  hetter  pretest  for 
this  act  of  invasion  tliaii  a  rumour  that  thenn  islantlerH  had  tent  some  as- 
fiixtancQ  totlie  GauU  in  their  struf^gl^  with  the  Ruuians.  Having  onibarked 
the  infantry  of  two  legiona,  at  a  port  of  France,  uupposed  ti.>  tiave  been 
Calais,  on  hoard  80  transports,  and  ordered  the  cavalry  of  those  lei^iotiu  to 
embark  at  another  port  8  miles  distant,  on  buard  IS  transports,  he  sailed 
in  person  with  the  infantry  transports,  on  the  36th  of  August^  55  B.  C.'>^ 
The  cavalry  transports  were  driven  back  in  a  storm;  but  Ca^ar  effected  a 
landing  nitli  his  infantry  at  or  near  Deal.  The  Komaii  conqueror,  even 
by  his  own  account,  gained  scanty  laurels  in  Htitain  ;  and  such  as  they 
were,  they  seem  to  have  been  hardly  earned.  Lucua  plainly  affirms  that 
he  was  glad  to  tarn  his  back  upon  bis  new  opponents  and  seek  his  safety 
in  Biglit. 

"  TerritA  qiiiesitWosteDdit  tir^a  Britanali." 
And  Tacitus,  in  !iis  lifo  of  Agricola*  expressly  says,  that  Cassar  only  gave 
the  Romans  a  view,  not  the  possession,  of  Britain  :  "  Potest  vitleii  osten- 
disse  posteris,  non  tmdidisse."  Britain  indeed  presented  little  to  interest 
the  man  whose  ambition  grasped  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Koman  empire  , 
but  the  attempt  wliich  Ca»sar  after  two  expeditions  left  unfinished,  was  re- 
newed by  Claudius  with  greater  success  ;  and  Agricola,  the  general  of 
Domitian,  finished  what  the  generals  of  Claudius  had  l>egun.  Agricola,  in 
his  second  campaign,  carrieil  his  arms  to  the  north,  and  nubdued  tribes 
which  had  never  before  submitted  to  the  Romans.  During  liia  seven  years' 
service  in  Britain,  he  extended  his  conquests  to  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  island,  and  his  fleet  circumnavigated  the  whole.  To  secure  his  iron- 
quests  he  erected  a  fortification,  stretching  between  the  Forth  antl  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible.  Adrian  abandoned  this  forti- 
fied frontier,  and  retiring,  eitliev  from  choice  or  necessity,  a  considerable 
way,  formed  another  rampart  between  the  Eden  mid  tht^  Tyne,  or  Carlisle 
and  Newcastle.  The  emperor,  Severus,  afterwards  nubstitated  a  wall,  in 
place  of,  or  rather  parallel  with  this  rampart/  whicli  withstood  the  attacks 

*  Tht  tmll  of  Sererua  h  one  of  th«  roost  remnrkftble  rrmniiiM  of  Ilomnn  art  ivhicb  an: 
tn  l>c  found  in  I'^ngUnd.  It  pxtrlidfl  rniin  Ibe  river  Tyn^  on  ttii!  K.  to  Buwrrieiui  on  tha 
Solway  t'irth  upun  tlia  W.  Ik  wm  buili  nlmut  ttit-  beginning  of  th«  3*1  century,  moat 
probably  in  tbe  vears  209  and  210.  lt«  Ivngth  wa«  suniewhnt  ninre  tbiiii  US  Hrithb 
miles.  On  it«  5f .  side  ran  a  irlde  and  d«tfp  ditrh,  the  prvctitp  dimeiiHionii  ot  ivbicb  are 
unknown.  'I'ha  wall  itself  wna  of  freestone,  founded  on  pries  wbcrc  tbe  ground  waa 
unfavourable.  The  outward  surface,  on  both  aidei,  was  built  of  ^luarc  stonen ;  the  in- 
ward npaoe  wnv  fillnl  with  broad  ihin  iitonea,  placed  obliquely  on  their  edges,  and 
atrongly  ccnieiitei)  with  mortar.  The  tblcknem  of  Che  wall  wa«  B  feet,  and  the  height 
18  f«ei  «)iclusl%'e  of  tlic  parapet.  Tbeflo  dimeudions  are  recorded  by  B»l«,  wb  j  lived  in 
iCa  nelflibourhood  at  a  time  when  many  parts  of  it  yet  remained  entire.  Almost 
every  vestige  of  it  is  now  obliterated,  but  not  so  much  from  thir  destruction  of  lime — 
whirh  it  could  \o\\%  have  rntititril— ^i  from  the  barbarnua  industry  uf  tbe  iiciglibimring 
inhabitants,  who  during  many  liges,  derived  from  it  the  pt-ini:i|uil  aiitti-riali  ul'  whioli 
their  house*  were  erected.  Thit  wall,  »a  substantially  built,  wai  no  lew  strongly  forti- 
fied. The  fortresses  erecteil  ripon  it,  were  of  three  kindn  :  staiioneM,  sometime*  culled 
cattru,  'atatioaa,'  or  *  Karrison*,'— ca5/tf//ii,  ■  castles,' — and /urrM,  'turrets.'— The  sta- 
tions were  those  pla'--^  which  wero  appointed  for  the  reception  of  such  gnrrlEnim  as  hud 
in  cbarue  the  prutertimi  ol  the  frontier.  Their  number  wa^  18.  Their  lize  and  figure 
tlifferea  Bconrdinf(  to  the  nature  of  tbe  ground  and  position.  They  joined  the  wjlII — as 
all  the  other  fgrtificaiions  did — upon  iu  south  aide,  and  were  sirnngly  fortlSed  with 
walls  aud  ditches.  Tbe  followio;  table  exbibiu  the  numbor  of  th<i  stations, — their 
I^titin  names, — the  modern  appellations  of  thesame  places  in  English, — and  their  ilis- 
Unneifrom  each  other  In  miles,  farlungi,  and  chains.  The  urder  Is  from  K.  to  W., 
and  lite  distance  opposite  to  a  station  is  that  to  the  nearest  in  the  same  direction  :       ^^ 
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of  the  northern  Britoni,  antil  tW  anccessfal  invasion  of  the  Roman  dorot- 
oions  in  Italy  by  tbp  surroandtn^  nations,  fonttMl  them   to  withdraw  their 
legions  from  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  (Icfonding  thn  more  important  parU 
of  tlie  empire.     The  aouthern  pari  of  the  island  was  then  loft   defenceless 
to  the  northern  hordes.      Gallio,  of  Uavenna,  commanded  the  last  detach- 
ment of  Roman  troops  sent  to  our  island.      After  repelling  the  savages  of 
the  nortii,  n'pairinj;  Severus's  wall,  and  supplying  tliein  with  weapons,  the 
Romans  left  the  Britons  to  defend  themselves,  and  took  their  departure  at 
the  distance  of  475   years  from   the  Brst  landing  of  Julias   Csesar.     Tiie 
Britons  were  now  free,  bnt  their  long  subjection  to   the  Romans  had  un- 
fitted them  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.     They  had  acquired   all   the  ef- 
feminating  arU  of  civilization,    hut  they  had   not  retained  their  origioul 
vigour  an<l  bravery,  nor  had  they  compensated  for  the  loss  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  military  discipline.     They  could  no  longer,  therefore,  withstand  the 
attacks  of  tlieir  ferocious  northern  neighbours.     The  Roman  wall,  no  longer 
defended  by  Roman  discipline  and  courage,  proved  a  feeble  harrier  against 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  quickly  passed  it,  and  drove  the  tenitied  Britons 
to  the  southern  extremities  of  the  island.     In  this  situation,   overpowered 
by  foreign  enemies,  distracted  by  civil  contentious,  and  thinned   by  pesti- 
lence, the  Britons  addressed  themselves  in  a  letter  entitled    '  The  Groans 
o(  the  Britons,'  to  CEiius,  tJie  Roman  prefect,  in  Gaul ;  but  however  much 
the  Roman  might  pity  the  suppliants,    he  could  spare  them  no  assistance, 
for  Attila  king  of  the    Huns  now  threatened  the  empire.      We    may  hero 
uotire  the  Roman  division  of  Britain   while   the  island  remained   in  their 
hands.       At    first   its    general     and    obvious    divisions    were    Btitannia 
Homana^  comprising  all  that  hati  been  subjugated   by  their  arms ;    and 
ih'itannia  liarbaray  including  chose  districts  which  still  maintained  their 
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The  cactlc«  irere  generalljr,  though  not  altvay^,  nt  the  distancflof  7  fiirlonpi  from 
^iwh  oth«r.  They  were  of  a  S4uare  fcirin,  beiujf  UtJ  feet  on  every  side;  and  were  forti- 
fied by  a  bigb  wnll  without  iny  ditcli.  Tbeir  nuii)b«r  was  81  ;  and  tbey  were  occu. 
pi«d  by  gaordfl  from  the  nrighbourln^  stations  or  garriwns.— The  turrcti  were  furt«  of 
12  feet  square,  built  so  near  cich  othtrr  that  the  voices  of  the  sentiiieU  couM  easily  bg 
beard  from  one  to  the  other.  Their  exact  number  is  not  known,  but  it  Is  suppmed  to 
buve  been  HX.  The  number  of  troo}iti  appointed  for  the  proteetion  of  this  watlge. 
ucrally  amounted  to  lO.OOO.  For  the  converiLjuce  of  pa-i^ing  from  urie  part  to  iinother, 
two  roads  were  constructed  uixm  the  southern  siili;  of  the  wall.  There  wpre  fnrmed 
of  vquare  nones  That  nvai-eit  the  wall  wan  narrow;  nitd  following  its  direction  in 
■U  i(a  parts,  served  thr  troups  and  aentiuols  to  pau  in  imnll  parties  between  (be  castJei 
and  turrets.  The  uthrr  wiis  much  broader.  It  left  the  direction  of  the  wall,  and  paaa- 
inj;  by  the  nearest  way  from  one  station  to  another,  screed  for  the  passairo  of  j^eat 
bodies  of  troops.  The  Romans  were  always  carsful  to  form  such  roads  in  the  provinces 
of  their  «mplre  as  sboul  J  secure  a  speedy  liiCerGOurse  betweun  the  princlpul  suttlements 
and  stations.  Uf  these  rottds,  England  had  many.  One  principal  road  rau  from  S. 
to  N. ;  another  ran  from  V-  to  W . 
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independence.     An  the  former  dirision  increased,  a  new  ami  more  specific 
division  became  necessary^  and  the  six  following  provinces  were  adopted  : 

I*/.  Britannia  Prima,  including  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  to  the 

mouth  of  tho  ThameH  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  Severn  on  ihe 

otiier. 
2d.  Brittmnia  Secunda,  compriHing  modem  Wales. 
Sd*  Plnt^ia  Casarieruiny  comprelicnding  the  midland  districts  of  Knj^Iand, 

from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber  on  tlic  east,  and  Itotween  the  Severn 

and  the  Mersey  on  the  west. 
M.  Mctj:una  Caaariensis,  extending  from  the  Hamber  to  the  Tyne,  and 

from  the  Mersey  to  the  Solway  Firth.     Its  northern  bouTHlHry  was  at 

one  period  formed  by  tlie  wall  of  Severus,  and  at  another  by  that  of 

Adrian,  mentioned  above. 
bth,    Valentiitf  comprising  that  part  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Clyde  and 

the  Forth. 
CM.    Vetpasiana,   a  name   applied   to  the  region  between  the  Forth  and 

Loch   Ness,  where  u  few  remains  of  Roman  roads,  &f.  have  been 

discovered. 
Tu  tliosc  regions  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Roman  arms,  the  original  ap- 
pellation of  Britannia  Barbara  would  continue  to  bo  applied. 

An'ival  of  the  Soj^oiu.'J  Disappointed  of  assistance  from  the  Ramans 
in  resisting  their  northern  iiivaden*,  the  Britons,  it  is  said,  next  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  Saxons — a  people  iuliabitiug  the  Chersonentis  Cimhrica, 
or  the  Peninsula,  bounfled  by  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  N.  and  E.,  the  Elbe 
on  the  S.,  and  the  tierman  Ocean  on  the  W.  The  Saxons  were,  at  this 
time,  famous  for  tlieir  bravery,  and  the  boldness  of  their  piratical  expedi> 
tious.  By  gifts  and  promises  the  Britonnf  invited  tlie  Saxons  to  undertake 
their 'defence.  The  Saxons,  inured  to  warlike  expeditions,  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Their  own  country  waw  not  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
could  scai'cely  support  tht:  number  of  inhabitants  which  it  contained  ;  they 
also  seem,  notwithstanding  the  terror  which  had  been  impressed  oa  the 
Britons  by  the  Scots  and  Ficts,  to  have  rechoned  these  tribes  by  nn  means 
formidable,  for  they  despatched,  in  44-9,  only  three  ships,  containing  1600 
men,  under  the  coramanel  of  Hengist  and  Horso,  two  brothers.  Vorti- 
gern,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Britons,  is  said  to  hare  received  them  with 
joy,  and  assigned  them  the  isle  of  Tbonet  for  a  habitation.  By  their 
aid  the  foe  was  immediately  defeate<] ;  but  t)te  Saxons,  glad  to  settle  in 
the  fertile  fields  of  a  delightful  country,  in  exchange  for  the  bleak,  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  invited  over  fresh  reinforcements  of  their  countrymen,  and  from 
the  auxiliaries  became  the  masters  <if  the  natives.  The  Britons  saw  their 
error  when  it  was  too  late  to  coirect  tt.  A  long  and  fierce  contest  ensued 
t»etwixt  them  and  their  new  invaders ;  hut  the  history  of  this  period  is  ut- 
terly obscure.  The  traditions,  for  example,  regarding  Prince  Arthur,  evi- 
dently partake  far  more  of  the  marvellous  of  romance  than  of  sober  liistory. 
We  know  thi*,  however,  tliai  after  n  struggle,  which  bad  been  protracted 
throughout  150  years,  the  Saxons  remained  masters  of  the  country;  and 
thai  iu  585,  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  Wales,  was 
divided  into  seven  kingdoms,  well-knoivn  by  the  name  of  the  Heptarchy, 
and  govenied  only  by  Saxon  princes.  As  this  division  forms  a  principal 
era  in  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country,  it  ntay  not  be  improper  to  lay 
beforo  tlic  reader  tlic  mode  in  which  Sontli  Britain  was  at  this  time 
divided : 
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!«<.  KiyoitOM  or  Kkmt,  founded  by  Hen^t,  in  457,]  containing,  Kiint. 

ThiH  kjngduii)  ended  in  823. 
2ti  SvtKCX,  or  South  Saxons,  founded  by  EUk,  in  401,]   Sussex — Surry. 

Ended  in  GOO. 
$J,  East  Akoixb,  founded  by  Uffa,  fi75>]    Norfolk— Suffolk— Cain, 

bridge — U\e  of  Ely.  Ended  in  793. 

AUL  Wchhi:\.  or  West  Saxons,  founded  by  Ccrdic,  512,]   Part  of  Corn- 

wall—  Devon — Uurset —  Souier&et — Wills — Hants — Berksc 

Swallowed  up  the  rest,  827. 
6(A.  NoaTut'MaSRLAKD,    founded  by   Ida,   !A7,]    Vork — LRocastcr — 

Uurhiun—  CnmlKrland—  ■  WrRlmoreland —  Northumberland— 
SeotUuid  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Ended  in  73*^. 

M.  Ehrkx,  or  East  Saxon*,  founded  by  Erkenwin,  527,]  Essex — Mid- 

fUesex — Part  of  Hertford.  Kiided  in  746. 

7/A.  Mtan.*,  founded  by  Crida,   .585,]    Gloucester — Hereford — Wor- 

cester—  WorwicK — Leicester —  Rutland —  Northampton — Lin- 
coUi — Huntingdon —  Oedt'ord-^Buekingtuun —  Oxiord — Staf- 
ford— Derl^— Salop— Nottingliam — Chester — Part   of   Hert- 
ford. Ended  627. 
The  history  of  tlie  Angto-Saxotu,  while  tlie  country  continued  to  be  di- 
vided into  so  many  mnall  and  independent  kingdoms,  is  not  less  confused 
than  that  of  the  period  wliich  immediately  preceded  it.     The  whole  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  nmrdei*d,  plots,  and  acts  of  tyranny,  and  8npei*stition. 
Each  prince  tvas  continually  at  war  with  almost  all  liis  neighbours  ;  and 
each  State  vms,  in  its  turn,  annexed  to  some  of  its  more  powerful  rivals  ; 
until  at  length,  in  827,  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  by  the  exertion 
of  much  raloar,  and  saperior  capacity,   united  in  his  own  person   the  so- 
vereijjnty  of   what  had  formerly  funned    seven    independent   kingdoms ; 
and  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  England, — a  name  which  it   has  ever 
aince  retaino<l. 

Egbert']  Egbert  did  not  long  enjoy  in  quiet  his  extensive  dominions. 
Hie  Danes,  issuing  from  those  regions  which  had  formerly  been  possessed 
hy  the  Saxons  tliemselres,  began  in  his  time  to  luuusn  by  their  inroads 
their  more  southern  neighboai's.  Egbert  attacked  a  large  body  of  the  in- 
vaders  and  repelled  them  ;  but  ihcy  made  their  appeamtice  again  in  a  short 
lime,  and  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Cornish  Britons,  threatened  to 
jjrovo  very  troublesome  foes,  Egbert,  however,  again  met  and  defeated 
them ;  hut  while  meditatiug  some  scheme  for  (he  permanent  dnfcnco  of  \m 
kingdom  against  those  fierce  pirates,  he  was  suddenly  removed  by  death 
in  838. 

Ethelteolfi  A.  D,  838.]  Egbert  was  succeeded  hy  Etiielwolf,  bis  son, 
— a  prince  remarkable  only  for  his  superstition.  During  his  reign,  the 
Danes  contjnuefl  almost  annually  to  vii^it  tlic  coasts  of  England  ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  being  frequently  repulsed,  tbey  never  failed  to  return 
\rith  increasing  numbers  and  fury.  Ethetwolf  was  ilt-qualified  for  exercising 
vigorous  measures  of  any  kind.  By  giving  part  of  bin  Kingdom  to  his  son 
Atbclatan,  he  adopted  precisely  that  mode  of  conduct  which  was  most 
likely  to  occasion  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  toiror  of  the  Danes  prevented 
the  ADglo-Saxons  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  internal  insurrection. 
Ethelwolf  was  notoriously  deficient  in  military  capacity,  but  he  possessed 
some  qualitiefi  which  were  thought  in  theiw  times  snfiicient  to  compensate  for 
tliifl  and  many  utlier  defects.  He  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  where, 
by  hia  Ubemtity,  ho  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  bt^nediction  of  the  church.  He 
made  anaimual  graut  of  300  mancuses  to  the  see  x>f  Home,  of  which  lOti 
were  to  support  lliu  lump!)  of  St  Peter,  1 00  to  support  thoi^e  of  St  Paul, 
and  100  for  the  u.se  of  the  pope.  On  his  return,  however,  he  found  that 
hia  piety  had  nut  prevuntod  Uiu  Danca  from  coutiuuiiig  Uicir  i  avagcs,  or  hi^ 
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second  son  Ctliclbnld  from  unurpuig  his  dominions,  Atlielstan  liaving  died 
during  h'm  absence.  A  civil  war  was  jireventcil  by  Etbebvolf  resi^^iiog 
tlie  western  part  of  tbt*  Uingdijui  to  bis  son.  He  next  bestowed  on  tbe 
clerg)'  a  perpeiufil  grant  of  tiihes,  which  they  hati  long  demanded  ;  and 
exempted  tliem  from  all  public  burdens. 

Ethelbald  and  Etheiherif  AJ^.  S57.]  Ktbelwolf  survived  ffcis  transaction 
only  t\vo  years.  He  left  bis  dominions  to  hia  sons,  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert  ; 
bat  these  princes  did  not  long  survive  him.  They  both  died  in  8G6,  and 
were  aucceeded  by  their  brollier  Elhcred,  whoao  reign  was  distinguished, 
like  those  of  many  of  hia  predecessors,  by  numerous  successful  inroads  of 
the  Danes. 

Ethered.']  Tha  English  ha<l  dejiemled  »q  much  on  the  beneticial  effects 
of  Ethelwolfs  devotions,  that  they  had  neglected  lo  adopt  tlie  ordinary 
means  of  defence;  besides,  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  lieptarchy,  tliough 
subjected  to  one  sovereign,  were  far  from  being  pleased  with  their  con- 
struincHl  union  ;  niid  each  of  tliem  connived  at  the  partial  successes  of  tlie 
Danes,  hoping  that  through  them  they  might  ultimately  recover  their  own 
independence.  lu  the  meantime  tlie  Danes  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
and  Ethere<l  fell  in  batlh*  against  ihen:i  at  UaHin^iii  871. 

Affred  the  GreaL^  Alfred,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  brother 
to  Ethered,  and  fourtii  son  of  Kthelwolf.  lii^  bad  accompanied  his  father 
in  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  ;  hut  bad  ajiplied  himself  with  much  success  to 
all  tbe  bnincheH  of  learning  then  known,  witbout  neglecting  to  exercise 
himself  in  snch  \\'arlike  occupations  as  might  ifualify  him  to  take  an  active 
part  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  When  Alfred  ascended  the  throne 
lie  was  only  22  years  of  age.  His  reign  began  with  war.  After  much 
vicissitude  of  fortune  he  ultimately  drove  tbe  Danes  from  the  island,  and 
took  such  measures  as,  for  some  time,  prevented  tbeir  return.  He  also 
rectified  tbe  errors  of  domestic  government,  and,  in  all  things,  consulted 
the  time  interests  of  bis  people.  Tlie  cbamcter  of  Alfred  is  twually  drawu 
in  colours  bo  brilliant,  that  tbe  truth  of  the  picture  is  liable  to  suspicion. 
He  appears,  indeetl,  to  have  been  a  good  and  great  prince  ;  but  while  the 
faults — which,  in  common  with  all  men  be  must  have  possessed — have 
been  entirely  concealed,  his  virtues  have,  perhaps,  beea  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. Ho  died  in  901,  in  the  30th  year  of  bis  reign>  leaving  his  king- 
dom to  Edward,  his  second  and  eldest  surviving  son. 

Edward  the  Elder.']  E(hvard,  denominated  the  elder,  as  being  the 
first  monarch  of  that  name  that  sat  upon  the  English  throne,  inherited  bis 
father's  military  genius;  but  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  was  disturbed 
by  tbe  pretensions  of  Elhelwald,  the  son  of  Ethelbert,  Alfred's  elder  bro- 
thor.  The  usurper  fell  in  an  engagement ;  and  Edward  then  directed  bis 
arms  against  those  Danes,  who,  during  the  former  reigns,  had  been  permit- 
ted to  settle  in  the  island,  but  who  were  generally  much  inclined  to  pro- 
mote disturbance.  In  his  contests  with  them,  as  well  as  with  those  who 
continued  lo  infest  his  territories  from  without,  he  was  generally  successful ; 
but  without  being  able  to  gain  such  a  decisive  advantage  as  prevented  the 
future  incursions  of  that  restless  people.     Edward  reigued  24  years. 

Athelstan.']  Athelstan,  his  natural  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  in 
935,  continued  hostilities  against  the  Danes ;  and,  like  his  father,  was  ge- 
nerally successful  when  he  could  bring  them  to  battle  in  the  open  field, 
bat  never  was  able  effectually  to  snppn'S'i  their  power.  ConsUiitine,  the 
Scottish  king,  having  refused  to  give  up  a  Danish  princ**  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  his  dominions^  was  ailftcked  by  Athelstan,  and,  according  to  the 
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English  htstoriaiu,  waa^  on  tbis  occasion,  forced  to  do  homt^  Tor  his  king- 
dom. Tbe  Scotish  historiiins,  however,  contradict  tliis  assertion.  Nei- 
ther of  the  parties  indeed  pretend  to  prove  what  they  alBrra  ;  but  as  the 
prejudice  which  might  give  rise  to  snch  an  assertion  among;  the  EnffliRh, 
id  well-known  to  have  existed,  the  poaitiou  of  tbe  Scots  has  the  most 
powerful  clnim  on  our  belief. 

JsdinutKi.']  Edmund  succeeded  liis  brother  Athelstan,  in  941.  He 
liad  reined  only  five  years,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  robber  chief, 
whom  he  had  exasperated  at  a  public  feant.  Edmnnd  was  likewise  snc- 
ceeded  by  hi»  brother  Edred  ;  his  own  children  bein^  too  young  to  wield 
the  sceptre  of  such  a  kingdom. 

Edrcrl,']  Edred,  a  pious  prince,  made  Dunstan,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  8c  Dnnstan,  his  treasurer  ;  and  govenied  his  kin|2:dom  entirely  by 
that  arabiiiou**  monk's  counsels.  His  most  important  andertnking  was  the 
establishment  of  the  celibacy  of  the  cler^^y. 

Edunf.  ]  Ed wy,  wim  succeeded  Edred,  having,  in  consequence  of  a  qoarrel 
with  Dcnstan,  excite<l  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  of  churchmen,  bad 
good  reason  to  regret  the  influence  which  they  had  acijuired  under  his  pre- 
decessor. He  had  married  Elgtva,  his  second  or  third  cousin,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  some  of  the  dij^^nitaries  of  tbe  church,  and  contrary  also  to  the 
precepts  of  the  canon  law ;  and  such  was  tlie  power  of  the  monks,  and 
their  darini^  insolence,  tliat  they  caused  the  queen  to  be  taken  from  the 
palace  by  force,  dis6gured  her  face  with  hot  irons,  and  sent  her  to  Ireland 
into  perpetual  exile.  The  unhappy  El^iva  beio^  cured  of  her  wounds,  and 
recovering  her  beauty,  Keized  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  rejoin  her  husband,  when  she  was  intercepted  by  tbe  ecclctiiastics, 
and  cruelly  put  to  death.  Edwy  now  demanded  from  Dunstan  an  account 
of  his  conduct  while  treasurer ;  hut  Dunstan^who  ha<l  expected  that  his 
sanctity  would  have  screened  bini  from  all  sucli  <Iemands — refused  to  com- 
ply, whereupon  Edwy  hnnished  him  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  saint's 
influence  induced  one-half  of  Edwy's  aubjectn  to  rel>el,  and  to  set  up  in 
opposition  to  him  his  own  biHillmr  Edgar  ;  and  Dunstan  having  retuructl. 
fomented  the  rebellion,  until  the  death  of  Edwy  gave  Edgar  possession  of 
tbe  whole  kingdom. 

Edgar,  A.  />.  959.]  Edgar,  who  was  only  13  years  of  age  when  ho 
received  the  crown,  was  directed  in  his  government  chiefly  by  Dunstan's 
advice.  He  was,  conseijuently,  much  in  favour  with  the  monk»  :  and 
thongh,  in  every  respect,  his  life  was  uncommonly  licentious,  they  allowed 
him  to  indulge  unrobuUed  in  every  licentiousness,  and  at  his  death  emuUed 
him  among  the  number  of  tbe  s.iints.  E<lgar,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  vices,  governed  with  vigour  and  prudence  ;  and  took  such  measures  for 
the  defence  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  enjoyed  peace  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  extirpation  of  wolves  from 
England.     In  957,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward. 

Edward  the  j}fnrtt/r.'\  This  prinfc,  generally  known  by  llie  name  of 
Edward  the  Martyr,  was,  even  more  than  bis  father,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  monks.  Daring  his  reign,  the  regular  clergy  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  seculars, — ^two  bodies  between  which  the  most  violent  con* 
tests  had  long  subsisted.  The  victory  was  obtained  chiefly  by  tfte  abUitied 
and  knavery  of  Dunstan.  T!ie  succession  of  Edward  had  always  been 
opposed  by  Elfrida,  Edgar's  widow  ;  who,  to  make  way  for  her  son,  pro- 
cared  Edward's  assassination,  wltile  he  visited  her  at  her  own  house.     Tlie 
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amiable  life  and  tragical  death  of  thia  prince  procared  fur  him  thu  appella* 
lion  of  tJic  Martyr. 

Jithelred  and  Edmund.']  Ethelred  now  succeeded  without  opposition  ; 
bat,  as  he  was  Btill  n  minor,  the  ^rerninent  was  feebly  conducted,  and  the 
Danes,  who  by  degrees  had  obtained  many  settlements  in  the  best  part 
of  ilie  country,  now  began  to  discover  that  they  might  renew  their  depre- 
dations with  impunity.  The  degenerate  English  nobles  endeavoured,  by 
giving^  the  Danes  money,  to  prevent  tlieir  destructive  ravages  ;  but  the  ani- 
mosities between  tfje  English  and  the  Danes  who  had  settled  among 
them,  became  daily  more  violent,  and  a  f^eueral  massacre  of  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  been  projected,  thciui^h  it  is  not  probid>le  that  it  ever  was 
executed.  Many  cruelties,  however,  were  exercised  upon  them ;  but  this 
circumstance,  instead  of  intimidating  the*  Danes,  only  stimulated  them  to 
more  decisive  attempts.  Swe^'ii,  king  of  Denmark,  having  invaded  the  king- 
dom with  a  powerful  army,  Ethelred  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Nor- 
mamly.  On  the  death  of  the  Danish  king,  he  returned,  but  found  in 
Canute,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sweyn,  an  adversary  no  less  formidable 
than  he  had  experienced  iu  \\i^  father.  He  left  his  kingdom,  in  1016,  to 
Ids  son,  Edmuntl,  who,  in  the  defence  of  his  territories  displayed  uncom- 
mon valour  ;  Imt  the  power  and  superiority  of  the  Danes  were  now  esta- 
blished too  £rmly  to  be  shaken.  Notwiilistanding  every  exertion,  be  was 
compelled  to  divide  !iis  kingdom  with  Canute  ;  and  when  he  was  assassi* 
nated,  in  1017,  the  Dajies  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole. 

CaiiHte.'\  Canute  espoused  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  that  he  might  thus 
reconcile  to  himself  the  min<ls  of  his  new  subjects.  Ho  obtained  the  name 
of  Great,  not  only  on  account  of  hiH  warlike  and  civil  qualiticatious — all  of 
which  Bcem  to  have  been  above  the  common  rank — but  from  the  extent  of 
bis  dominions, — being  master^  not  only  of  Englundj  but  of  Denmark  and 
Norway.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  possessiuii  of  the  tliroue  than  he  sent 
the  two  sons  of  Edmund  to  Sweden.  The  Swedish  king  sent  them  to  be 
educated  at  the  court  of  Hungary,  where  Edwin  the  elder  died  mthont 
issue,  and  Edward  married  Agatha^  the  sister-in-law  of  the  king,  by  whom 
he  had  Edgar  Atheling  and  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland.  Ca- 
nute died  in  1035,  and  was  succeeded  in  England  by  bis  third  son  Harold, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Harefoot. 

Harold  and  ffardicannte.']  The  reign  of  Harold  was  short  and  inglo- 
rious ;  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  Hardicanute,  was  disgraced  by 
tyranny.  So  violent,  indeed,  was  his  administration,  that  when  he  died, 
Uie  English  placed  Edward,  a  prince  of  the  Saxon  race,  upon  the  throne. 

Edu^rd  Uie  Confessor,']  Edward  the  Confessor  was  calle<1  to  the  throne 
in  104'2.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  his  practice  of  the  civil  rather  than 
of  the  military  virtues.  He  had  resided  long  in  Normandy,  nnd  had  ac- 
quired a  partiality  for  the  Normans,  which  gave  great  offence  to  bis  English 
subjects.  Hia  superstition  too  was  unbounded  ;  and  by  his  complaisance 
towards  the  monks,  he  perhaps  partly  acquireil  his  saintly  fame.  His  reign, 
indeed,  was  long  and  prosperous  :  hut  this  he  owed  rather  to  accident  than 
to  bin  own  abilities.  Ho  compiled  a  system  of  laws  which  long  commanded 
the  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  lOtiO  without  issue.  Flis 
virtnas  pleased  the  monks,  and  after  his  death  they  canonized  htm  as  a 
saint. 

MaroldJ]  Edward  having  no  offspring,  Harold,  the  son  of  earl  Godwin, 
seized   the  crown,  pretending  that  it  had  been  bequeiuhed  to  him  by  the 
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late  kiug.  He  Fonnil  iiiany  rivalH,  but  none  ao  formidaMe  aa  William  til 
Normandy,  who  likuwl»4*  piH^tviulpd  tliHt  lie,  by  tbe  will  uf  Kdvvard,  liaJ 
been  appointed  lo  succ^eil  to  the  I'^nglish  throne.  To  rapport  hia  pretotw 
Hiona,  William  i»a<le  the  mont  vigorooa  prepurationA  ;  and  to  divoTt  Harold'? 
attention,  lie  instigated  iim  Danes  to  invade  the  northern  counties,  whilr* 
JiOi  with  no  less  than  60.000  men,  landed  in  the  south.  Hnrold  met  and 
vanquiftbed  the  Danes,  and  then  hastened  southwards  to  repel  the  Norroflns. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Haatiug^.  They  were  nearly  equal  in  nunibcret 
and  courage  ;  and  fooghl  with  an  obstinacy  proportioned  to  tbe  ^eat  object 
for  which  they  contended.  Harold  and  bis  two  brothers  fell,  uiid  tho  vic- 
tory wa»  William'ti.  Hits  ^eai  event  took  place  on  Hie  11th  of  October. 
lOOG.  The  English  might  have  done  much  to  retrieve  their  affain*;  but 
they  were  divided  and  dismayed.  At  tirtt  Edgar  AtheHng  was  proclaimed 
kin^ ;  but  the  plans  of  the  nobles  wert^  disconcerted  by  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  conquoi'or  on  the  capital.  The  cl«rf^y  were  the  Brst  to  bow  before 
his  consecrated  blandard ;  aitd  on  bin  approach,  Ed^or  himself  voluntarily 
resigned  his  crown  into  bis  handft,  npon  condition  that  lie  would  govern 
uccording  to  the  customs  of  the  country. 

IVUUam  thf  Conqutror.~\  Having  in  n!ality  conquered  tbe  kingdom, 
William  miifiit  have  claimed  the  governmont;  but  oa  he  knew  that  none 
was  powerful  enoa^b  to  dispute  his  pretensions,  and  was  desirous  of  being 
uccounted  the  lawful  king,  rather  than  the  conqueror  of  EugUnd,  he  affected 
to  receive  tbe  crown  as  a  voluntary  gift,  and  was  consecrated  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  For  some  time  he  conducted  the 
government  witii  great  moderation,  preserving,  with  some  alterations,  the 
Saxou  laws  and  Saxon  iastitutions  ;  but  being  obli^a*d  to  reward  those  who 
hnd  assisted  him  in  prosecuting  bis  enterpnse,  be  liestowed  the  chief  ofliceH 
of  government  upon  Normann,  and  divided  among  them  a  great  port  of  the 
connlr)'.  The  English  offended  at  a  mode  of  conduct  which  they  accounted 
partial,  reluctantly  6ubmitle4l  to  his  away,  and  Hei7e<l  almost  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  insurrectinni*.  The  latter  part  of  William's  life  was  im- 
bittertfd  by  domestic  bi-oiU.  Robert,  bin  own  son.  rebelled  against  him  ; 
and  though  he  wos  at  lost  compelled  to  submit,  he  proved  more  troublesome 
than  any  other  of  William's  enemies.  Having  reigned  21  years  in  England, 
he  died  iu  1087.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  struggle  commenced  between 
liberty  and  prerogative,  which  continued  with  little  interruption  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  forms  a  promineut  fea- 
ture iu  the  cunqueror'cj  reign. 

William  /^w/Im.]  William,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  RofuH, 
though  he  was  the  conqueror's  second  son,  by  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of 
Lanfronc,  an  ecclesiastic,  got  posBcssion  of  the  English  crown  at  his  father  « 
death.  He  successfully  quelled  a  rebellion  which,  at  the  commencement 
of  hi»  reign,  had  been  raised  against  him  ;  but  he  afterwards  treatetl  hi'< 
people  with  uncommon  severity.  Though  Normandy  was  in  possession  of 
Hobert,  his  elder  brother,  William  attempted  to  nndie  himself  master  of  it 
al»o  by  force.  Robert's  character  was  composed  of  courage,  generosity, 
and  superstition  ;  the  last  of  these  qualities  enabled  William  to  obtain  what 
the  Brsl  had  prevented  him  from  obtaining  by  violence.  Hobert  was  an- 
xious to  signalize  himtnlf  atnonij  the  crusaders ;  and  to  procure  tbe  money 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  h«  mortgugf»d  his  territories  to  William  for 
10,000  merks, — a  ^in  which  William  extorted  from  his  subjects.  A 
quarrel  with  Anselm,  a  powerful  ecrlesiasiic,  distinguished  tlie  latter  part 
of  WilUam'9  reign,  and  entailed  on  his  character  an  imputation  of  impiety. 
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His  lov«  of  money  certainly  seems  lo  have  been  superior  to  liis  respect  for  the 
clergy, — a  fault  wliicli  tliey  could  not  forgive*  Williiim  was  accitlentally 
killed  in  J 100,  by  an  bitow,  while  hunting  in  the  New  Foi-eit. 

Henry  and  Hobert.l  WiLtiam  left  behiad  hini  no  legitimate  children; 
it  waa  necessary,  therefore,  that  one  of  his  brolheni  should  succeed  him. 
The  riglit  of  Robert,  the  elder,  was  preferable ;  l)ut  Henry,  the  younger, 
by  Recnring  hh  father's  treasure,  secured  the  inheritance  also.  Anxious  to 
obtain  the  affection!)  of  the  people,  he  granted  tlieni  a  ctiarter  of  ri^ht^, 
which,  in  the  time  of  John,  uaa  made  the  foundation  of  the  great  charter. 
This  would  in  some  nit^asure  have  compensated  for  hia  usurpation,  had  he 
not,  when  conBrmed  on  the  throne,  forgot  hin  grant.  Still  farther  to  secure 
his  I'lown,  be  espoused  Miilildi),  thu  representative  of  tho  Anglo-Saxou  line  : 
thus  uniting;  in  his  offspnng  the  rights  nf  tho  Saxons  as  well  as  of  the  Nor- 
mans, lltibort,  whose  disposition  seein**  to  have  been  somewhat  indolent, 
aiTived  ia  England  in  11 U  i ,  and  claimed  the  crown  nhicli  of  right  belonged 
to  him.  But  the  actual  po.-^84>sHion  of  it  gave  Hi>nry  an  insuperable  advan- 
tage. His  brutber  H  treasure  was  suthcienl  to  balance  the  contest ;  and  to 
render  himself  stJll  more  safe,  Henry  courted  the  favour  of  the  clergy. 
The  primate  Anseltu  effected  a  reconciliation  before  any  blood  had  been 
shed  in  the  quarrel ;  and  Hubert  ridinijuished  his  preteiiMioiis  to  England, 
on  condition  thai  hi^  should  luinualiy  receive  .S,OUO  merks.  But  Henry 
thought  even  these  advantageouisi  terms  too  hard  ;  and  seized  his  brother 
soon  after,  when  he  bad  come  to  Kagland  lo  vindicate  the  cause  of  some  of 
ids  adherents  whom  Henry  had  deprived  of  their  estates ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Norman  prince  \vas  fain  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  relinquiahing  his 
pension.  Even  JCobert's  Norman  subjects,  citFier  disgusted  by  his  adminis- 
tration, or  seduced  by  Henry's  emissaries,  were  itiduced  to  revolt ;  and 
Henry  seizing  tlie  opportunity,  invaded  Normandy,  made  himself  master  of 
liie  country,  and  took  hi^  Ifrother  prisoner.  He  is  anid  to  Lave  kept  him  in 
cruel  confinement  during  the  remainder  of  Iiii^  life.  As  soon  as  Henry 
thought  his  power  was  suilici'-ntly  conBnncd,  be  convinced  the  clergy  that 
his  friendsldp  for  them  was  not  so  sincere  fvi  he  bad  found  it  necessary  to 
pretenil.  He  entered  inro  a  dispute  with  Aiiselm  the  primate,  an<l  with 
the  pope,  conceniing  the  right  of  granting  investiture  to  the  clergy,  Henry 
supported  bis  quarrel  with  firmness,  and  at  length  brought  it  to  a  more 
favourable  issue  than  might  Imve  been  expected.  He  died  in  Normandy  in 
1135,  leavnig  behind  him  only  one  daugltter,  Matilda ;  his  son  William 
having  been  drowned  off  tlie  coast  uf  NorriiHndy. 

SiephenJ^  Henry's  will  declared  JNIatildu  his  successor;  but  Stephen, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  WilMum  I.  and  who,  by  numerous  grants  of 
his  sovereigns,  had  obtained  great  wealth,  raised  an  army  in  Normandy, 
and  baring  landed  in  England,  declared  himself  king.  He  met  with  little 
resistance  ;  and  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne  wliich  he  hail  so  violently 
Seized,  he  granted  the  people  many  privileges.  But  Matilda,  though  she 
had  been  obliged  to  yield  the  ci-own  to  a  mure  successful  competitor,  had 
not  relinquished  her  claim.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  favoured  her 
cause,  taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel  which  existed  between  Stephen  and 
«ome  of  his  principal  clergy,  landed  with  the  queen  in  England,  and  adlie- 
nmls  quickly  reaortt^d  lo  her  from  every  quarter.  Stephen  was  not  ileficient 
in  military  conduct,  and  fought  many  battles  with  Matilda's  forces,  but  waa 
at  length  m&ile  prisoner.  The  queen  was  now  once  more  set  upon  the  throne  ; 
but  having  disgusted  her  nobles  by  some  exertions  of  her  power  which  tliey 
thought  too  violent,  they  revolted,  and  St«*pben  was  taken  from  his  prison 
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to  l»e  again  proi'taiinod  kiug.  Many  battliM  were  fonght  betwixt  the  tivu 
)»arties.  But  Matilda  was  n^aia  obliged  to  leave  the  Idn^doni ;  aad  the 
deatli  of  Gloucester^  her  active  general,  si^euied  to  deprive  lier  of  her  lost 
hopes  of  saccesa.  Henry  Plantagenet,  Matilda's  son  by  her  second  mar- 
riage, now  undertook  the  management  of  hi«i  own  and  his  mother 'a  quarrel. 
He  invaded  England  ;  and  Stephen  wwt  unexpectedly  indaced  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  rei^n  during  hiu  life, 
and  that,  upon  bin  death,  Henry  ebould  succeed  him.  Stephen'^  ileath 
made  way  fur  bis  rival  in  i  164. 

lienrif  //.]  Henry  H.  on  hia  nccesaion  to  the  throne  of  England,  was 
the  most  powei*ful,  and  proved  himself  the  ablest  sovereign  in  Europe. 
UesideH  his  English  and  Norman  dominions,  be  possessed,  in  right  of  bia 
father,  Anjou,  Tourmine,  and  Maine,  in  France  ;  and  in  light  of  his  wife, 
Guienne,  Poiclou,  SaiiUonge,  Auvei^e,  I'erigord,  Anguamuis,  and  the 
Umuusin.  To  these  he  soon  after  annexed  Urittany  and  the  county  of 
Nautz  \  thus  making  himself  roaster  of  abovi*  a  third  of  the  whole  French 
monarchy.  At  home,  such  were  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  adminis- 
tration, that  llic  turbulent  barons  were  kept  in  complete  subjection,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  passed  in  po-ace.  The  king  found 
little  ditiiculty  in  restraining  the  licentious  powers  of  his  barons  ;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  abridge  tlio  exorbitant  privileges  of  his  clci^,  he  experi- 
enced a  more  resulatc  opposition,  and  all  his  ngour  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  arduous  contest.  The  clen^y  had  emancipated  themselves 
from  all  civil  restraint.  They  claimeil  exemption,  not  only  from  ih^  usual 
taxes  of  the  State,  but  also  from  its  punishments ;  and  Becket,  now  exalted 
tu  the  primacy,  supported  them  in  their  urueasonable  pretensions.  The 
asaaasination  of  this  audacious  priest,  on  the  39th  of  December,  1 170,  re- 
lievetl  Henry  of  a  formidable  obstacle  in  pursuing  bis  plans  of  amelioiation, 
but  subjected  him  tu  the  wralb  of  the  Church,  which  whs  with  diHiculty 
appeased.  In  the  meantime,  Henry  undertook  the  conquL'st  of  Iri'land. 
He  had  received  a  grnnt  of  tln^i  i-onntry  from  pope  Adrian  III. ;  and  hu 
subdued  it  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  a  few  months  he  received  tlie  snb- 
inisuon  of  the  whole  island.  On  his  return  from  tliis  conquest,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Becket's  tomb  ;  and  having  prostrated  himself  for  a  wfiole 
night  upon;the  pavement  before  it,  submitted  to  be  scourged  in  this  position 
by  the  hands  of  monks,  and  thus  completed  the  triumph  of  the  clergy. 
Having  thus  regained  the  favour  of  the  ChurcJi,  he  was  justly  regiuded  as 
the  moat  powerful  potentate  in  Europe  ;  but  the  latter  t^-nd  of  hiu  life  w&s 
embittered  by  family  divisions,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  French 
monarch.  In  bis  foreign  wars,  Henry  was  generally  successful  ;  and  liaring 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  William,  king  of  Scotland,  at  Alnwick,  hu 
compelled  him,  luid  bis  nobles  and  bishops,  to  do  homage  to  him  as  lord- 
superior  of  Scotland,  in  the  cathedi-al  at  Vork.  Henry  died  near  Snumur 
in  France,  on  the  Bth  of  July,  1 180. 

Richard  /.]  Richard,  who,  in  1189,  succeeded  to  his  father,  inherited 
all  ihe  superstition  and  romantic  bravery  of  the  age.  The  frunzy  of  cru- 
sading had  then  invaded  Euro{MS  and  the  English  monarch  was  impatient 
to  distinguish  himself  in  so  conspicuous  a  scene.  In  order  to  eipiip  and 
maintain  nn  army  fnr  bis  romantic  purpose,  be  exhausted  the  immense 
IreasuroA  which  his  father  had  left  ;  and  renounced  the  superiority  which 
Henry  had  acquired  over  Scotland  for  llKOOU  marki.  I)isregar<lingauy  evils 
which  migtit  ensue  to  bis  duminiuns  hiini  hi^  nltsence,  he  hniried  into  tbt* 
Kaet,  where  bu  acquired  the  character  of  an  intrepid  seldier.     Keturning 
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homeu'ards  in  disguUc  tlirougli  Germany,  he  wfts  basely  made  i»rifk»oer  by 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria  ;  but  the  affeetioo  of  his  Baljjects  raise/)  the  sum 
neces.'iary  for  his  ranBom,  and  he  returned  to  bi^t  kin^lom,  wliich  daring 
bi»  absence  had  been  a  scene  of  confusion.  Thn  two  prelates  to  whom  he 
had  delegated  lii^  power  liad  disagreed  ;  and  Juhnf  his  brother,  had  aspirefl 
lo  the  crown.  His  presence,  for  a  lime,  restored  matters  to  some  appi^arance 
of  Older  ;  but  the  restlessness  of  his  own  dutposilion  deprived  him  of  all 
repose.  He  undertook  an  expedition  against  France ;  but  received  a  mortal 
wound  by  an  arrow,  while  bcfiicginf^  one  of  biu  turbulent  vansalfi  in  the 
castle  of  Chalus,  near  Limogea,  in  1199.  Hichard'a  intrepidity  and  per- 
sonal bravery,  as  is  well  known,  acquired  blm  tfjo  appellation  of  Ceenr  de 
Liouy  or  *  tile  Lion-heajl.' 

John.']  That  luiij(dom  which  John  had  so  long  sought  to  obtain  bv 
Ninbter  methods,  was  at  length  hi^  by  euccesnion  ;  but  lieKOon  demonHtrated 
by  his  Polly  and  imprudence  how  very  unworthy  he  was  of  the  dignity  lo 
which  he  had  so  eogerly  aspired.  His  reign  was  turbulent  and  disastrous 
to  lumBelf,  but  ultimately  fortunate  for  his  people.  His  follies,  his  crimes, 
and  his  ill-concerted  attai'lcs  upon  the  power  of  his  nobles,  had  alienated 
from  him  the  aAections  of  almost  all  his  subjects.  In  this  situation,  be 
undertook — what  bad  hitherto  been  found  too  difHcnlt  for  the  most  prudent 
Idnga,  supported  by  tlie  undivided  iuHiience  of  the  civil  authority — to  wrest 
from  the  ecclesiastics  several  of  their  privileges.  Hut  he  had  neither  pru- 
tlence  to  fonn  a  good  project,  nor  fortitude  to  carry  through  n  1>ad  one  ;  and 
at  la.st  his  nobles  formed  the  resolution  of  coinpelling  him  to  accede  to  such 
leims  as  might  be  neccsaai'y  to  secure  themselves  and  abndg«  the  preroga- 
tives of  tlie  crown.  Tlie  clergy,  instead  of  uding  him  by  their  influence, 
entered  warmly  into  the  designs  of  thf>  l>aronn.  John,  aficr  a  feeble  and 
irresolute  resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  his  nobles,  anil  at  Kunnymede 
— yei  revered  for  the  ioiportaul  event — ho  signed  the  Ma^nn  Cheirtn^  or 
*  Great  Clmrter,'  which  continues  to  he  accounted  the  foundation  of  Uritiiih 
liberty.  Uut  though  he  had  been  compelled  to  sign  the  charter,  ho  scni- 
]ded  not  to  endeavour  to  avoid  observing  it.  He  raise<l  an  army  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  his  barons  to  what  he  called  more  reasonable  terms; 
and  they,  on  the  oth^  side,  invite<l  to  their  assistance  tlie  king  of  France, 
End  offered  the  English  crown  to  his  son.  A  body  of  French  troops  were 
luiidud  :  ami  the  baruns  joined  them  witli  their  forces.  But,  l>ofore  the 
matter  could  be  decided  by  armt.  the  king  died  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
reign, 

Henrif  III.']  The  turbulent  reign  of  John  wm  sacceeded  by  that  of  Henry 
111.  which  proved  almost  equally  turbulent.  Henry  was  hut  ten  years  of  age 
when  he  was  crowned  ;  but  the  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 
declared  regent,  jireseiTed  the  kingdom  in  ti-anqniliity.  Henry  at  length  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  "thowed  himself 
incapable  of  managing  them.  His  great  object  was  to  extort  money  from 
his  subjects,  not  fur  the  purpose  of  advancing  national  power,  but  to  lavish 
on  his  pleasures,  which  were  far  from  being  the  must  refined.  The  nobles 
had  recourse  lo  arms  ;  aii<l  Henry  was  compelled  lo  grant  every  thing  re- 
quired of  him.  A  pari  lament  being  summoned  for  the  piupose  of  redreji^ing 
grievances,  the  charter  of  privileges  for  which  the  natitm  had  so  long  con- 
tended was  coufinned ;  but  the  nobles  having  now  acquired  the  j^overeign 
power  were  unwilling  to  give  tt  up.  It  was  agreed  that  a  coniroittee  should 
carry  on  the  national  business,  during  the  intervals  in  wliich  the  porlianient 
did  not  meet.     At  last  prince  Edward  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  earl 
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of  Lcic«fttei\  who  bad  endowed  ncuu'ly  the  flole  power,  and  restored  his 
father,  Henry,  to  that  freedom  of  which  he  had  long  heen  deprive*!.  But 
the  king  did  not  long  enjoy  the  authority  thus  restored  to  liim  by  his  sod. 
Ha  died  in  127*3,  in  the  d7th  year  of  his  reign 

Edward  /.]  Edwanl  received  infonnatiou  of  his  father's  death  in  Sicily, 
while  retarnin^  from  a  cmsadef  in  which  hia  love  of  military  fame  had 
engaged  hiro.  When  he  arrived  in  England,  he  *tiicceeded  to  the  crown 
without  opposition  ;  and  restored  to  the  civil  adininutratiun  that  authority 
and  rec^larity  which,  durinc:  the  weak  rcijSTi  of  his  father,  had  been  nearly 
annihilated.  He  even  arldcd  to  the  laws  n  severity  before  unknown  to 
them.  Edward  undertook  and  accouipiiifhed  the  conquest  of  Wales,  which 
Rince  that  period  has  given  a  title  to  the  king  of  England's  eldest  son.  The 
Welsh  were  ilie  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons  that  had  preserved 
amongst  their  mountain-faetnesses  tlio  laws  aud  customs  of  their  ancestors 
uncoutaininattid  by  forei;;n  admixture.  Bearing  an  hereditary  enmity  to- 
n*ards  the  Saxon  Knglinh,  th«*y  often  committed  many  inroadsi  ou  them, 
and  had  heen  extensively  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Leicester.  Llwellyn, 
prince  of  Wales,  still  carried  on  a  secret  cornrspondence  with  that  faction, 
luid  liad  even  paid  his  addrensea  to  Leicester's  daughter.  These  circum* 
stances  furnished  Edward  willi  a  pretext  for  war.  The  Welsh  made  a 
gallant  but  vain  resistance.  Llwellyn  was  surprised  and  killed,  and  his 
brother  David  ignominiously  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  Welsh  nobiUly 
iuiraediately  submitted,  and  the  principality  received  the  laws  of  Englaud. 
But  when  Edward  attempted  to  reduce  Scotland  to  his  sway,  he  was 
baffled  in  the  attempt.  Edward  died  at  Carlisle,  on  the  Tth  of  July,  1307, 
while  ou  the  eve  of  again  invading  Scotland  with  an  immeuiie  army. 

Edaard  II.]  The  whole  of  the  reign  of  Ethvard  H.  was  unfortunat*; 
to  himself  and  calamitous  to  his  kingdom.  His  father's  last  and  most  earn- 
est  re<juesl  of  bin)  was  tu  prosecute  the  war  with  Scoilaiid,  and  ntfver  lu 
de'tist  till  hf?  had  annexed  that  kingdom  to  his  English  dominions ;  but 
Edward's  disposition  and  capacity  were  unlike  those  of  his  father.  Th*j 
war  with  Scotland  was  carried  ou.  but  the  English  were  almost  constantly 
unfortunate  ;  and  at  length  they  received  a  defeat  from  Kobcrt  Bruce,  at 
Baunockbum.  which  ensured  the  independence  of  Scotland.  His  weak 
mind  too  was  incapable  of  regulating  the  lawless  conduct  uf  his  own  baions; 
frequent  quarrels  led  the  way  to  civil  wars,  and  his  wife — a  woman  of  a 
bold,  iiitrigning,  antl  somewhat  libertine  disposition — joined  in  the  con- 
federacy against  him,  and  after  having  fled  to  France  with  her  paramour 
Mortimer,  retnrnpd  and  in^'aded  England,  and  was  joined  by  the  discon- 
tented in  every  quarter.  The  king  soon  found  himself  comiwlled  to  aub- 
niit  to  such  terms  as  the  rebels  pleased  to  dictate.  He  was  deposed  ;  and 
his  sun,  yet  a  minor,  was  declared  his  snccessor ;  the  qaeen,  during  ttit^ 
luiiiority,  being  appointed  regent.  The  king,  himself,  was  fur  some  time 
detained  in  prison,  and  at  last  was  murdered  under  circumstances  of  the 
most  barbarous  cruelty. 

Edfcard  III.']  The  regency  of  the  queen  was,  in  fact,  the  reign  of 
Mortimer,  But  on  the  young  prince  s  accession  he  soon  showed  a  disp<iiii- 
liou  entirely  different  from  that  of  his  fatlier.  He  commenced  Ids  reign 
with  a  vigorous  and  just  exertion  of  power.  Having  sei^ted  Mortimer  and  his 
royal  paramour  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  the  former  was  coademncti 
lu  death ;  the  latter  was  conBnod  during  lite  in  the  ca.Mlo  of  Uigiugs.  He 
iiHXt  uuflcriook  the  invasion  of  I'rance.  but  returned  unsucLossful,  and  gavf 
vem  to  bis  discontent  by  oppressing  his   subjects.     The  known  vigour  of 
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Lulwar<l*H  character  |ircveiiU'il  thos4*  disturbauces  wliii'h  iiii^lit  otherwise 
havK  Iweii  the  i-oiitfequeiicfj  of  Ijih  nieuKuioH;  aiitl  a  Ruccessful  wnr,  carried 
on  at  the  f^anie  time*  Agaiiiijt  France  and  ^^L'OtUlu],  alla^'nl  tltoi^fv  munnura 
which  his  tyrarmy  ini^;ht  otlit^rwisu  have  occasionecl*  In  ihi^  former 
country^  the  king,  and  bia  sou,  generally  known  hy  the  naine  tif  the  Black 
Prince,  gained  the  character  of  acrornplishod  wanior^i.  The  hntttes  of 
Cressy  ami  Poictiers,  foa^rht  with  imraenso  diHjmrjty  of  numhpi-H,  ended  in 
the  inoflt  plorious  and  complete  virtoriea  which  Encflish  liiatory  haa  re- 
corded. The  Black  Prince  did  not  lonp  survive  these  important  victories ; 
he  died  in  137G.     His  father  died  in  1377.' 

Richurd  II.']  Richard  II.,  the  son  oF  the  Black  Prince,  ascended  the 
throne  of  hu  grandfather,  when  only  11  yeara  of  age.  Tlie  administration 
of  the  govcniment  had  lieeii  in  a  ^^^^  measure  entm«le<l  hy  F,<lwartl,  dar- 
ing his  old  age,  to  his  Hocond  Kun,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  was  still  re- 
tained hy  that  prince.  Uichanl,  wliile  yet  young,  wnw  immoderate  in  hia 
pleasures  and  f^penKe»;  unri  the  piiriianient,  in'order  to  relieve  liis  exigen- 
cies, had  recourse  to  a  poll-tax, — a  most  unpopidar  measure,  which  led  to 
the  celebrated  insurrection  of  the  populace,  headed  hy  Wat  Tyler. — 
Uichnrd,  after  a  career  of  kingly  folly  and  imbecility,  was  deposed  hy  his 
own  parliament,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  raised  to  the  throne,  in  1399, 
by  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

Henrif  I K]  The  manner  in  wliicli  Henry  acquired  thp  crown,  ren- 
dered bt!i  rei^,  as  might  he  expected,  extremely  turbulent,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  bloody  contest  between  the  houeeH  of  York  and  Lancaa- 
ler.  Such,  however,  was  the  vigour  of  his  adminislralion,  and  the  promp- 
titude of  hia  meaaures,  tliat  every  insurrection  was  <juellecl,  nnd  the  eftbrts 
of  those  w!io  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  power  bafHed.  Ttie  most 
formidable  rebellion  excited  during  liia  reign,  was  conducted  by  the  earl 
of  Northnmheriand.  The  earl,  having  made  a  treaty  with  tlie  Scots  and 
Welsh,  raised  a  considerable  body  of  forces  ;  but  being  prevented  by  sick- 
nesa,  from  marching  at  their  head,  he  gave  the  command  of  them  to  his  son, 
Percy,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  HotHpnr.  Tlie  impetuosity  uf  the 
young  genera]  prompted  him  to  engage  the  king's  forces,  which  had 
marched  to  oppose  himj,  before  he  was  joined  \\y  his  Welsh  allies.  In  the 
conflict  young  Percy  was  slain  ;  hia  Ircxjps  were  routed  :  and  the  rebelt* 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  king's  mercy.  During  the  reigi*  of  Henry  l\^ 
the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe— almost  the  same  with  those  ufterwards  main- 
tained hy  the  reformers — made  considerable  progrcM  in  the  island  ;  and 
the  clergy,  by  their  burning  of  heretics,  accelerated  tlje  progress  ot  those 
opinions  which  they  wished  to  extir]]ate.  In  14K^  Henry  left  bin  crown 
to  his  son  Henry  V. 

Heni'if  K]  The  earlier  years  of  the  prince  who  now  jwreniled  the 
throne  had  been  dialionourably  diKtiuguisJied  by  riut  and  disi<i]ialion ;  but 
the  sceptre  )iad  no  Hooner  passed  into  hi^  hands,  than  he  transferred  his 

*  It  wu  at  Che  close  of  the  reign  of  Kdwuid  I II.    liml  the  lu^iaUlive  pro<%HlingH 

were  flriil  Kiven  in  thr  Knf[li»h  laii^iinire,  which  hnci  nln^nys  prevxileil  ax  tliR  luncuagn 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  though  the  trench  hftd  been  gcMcmlly  used  by  those  of  higher 
condition-  It  1a  Mid  in  the  report  of  the  Lordn'  rummittre,  on  tht*  privilege  of  peers. 
that  tlie  prelaten.  diikrv.  enrlx,  bartinx,  and  all  the  common!!,  liiid  nt  length  hIiowh  the 
king  the  ratKliieOi  uri«iiig  fntin  the  laws,  customi,  nnd  slatuipii  of  the  realm  not  iM-irig 
known  io  th«in,  *•  bei^uie  they  were  impleiided,  fthnwn,  nnd  judged  in  the  Kren<*n 
languHge/'  whlvb  was  little  known  in  the  kingdom  ;  nnd  the  king  with  their  rousenl 
willed,  that  ftll  pnirefdiugv  bliould  hrnceforlh  be  in  thf  Kngliah  lnhgiiit|:e.  The  I'rciich 
language  iftiM  continued  in  use  in  thr  rolls  of  pntliiimt-nf,  notwith-.tunding  (his  dr- 
cl;u*Kti(Hi. 
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activity  in  piirauiu  more  honoarelilo  to  himself  and  more  useful  to  Iiir  peo- 
ple. Tlie  companions  of  bis  former  tliKorders  were  banished  from  bin  pre- 
5cncc  ;  the  laws  were  sererely  executetl ;  and  greater  regularity  introduced 
into  every  department  of  government;  in  other  respects  his  administration 
was  mild.  Taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  in  whicti  the  French  nation 
was  involved,  and  prompted  by  the  enmity  which  liad  long  subsisted  l>e- 
tween  the  kingdoms,  Henry,  in  1415,  invaded  France,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men.  Iho  disjointed  councils  of  the  French  rendered  tlieir  coun- 
try an  easy  prey ;  and  the  celebrated  victory  of  Agincourt  having  dissipated 
the  small  portion  of  courage  and  unanimity  which  had  formerly  existcil,  a 
[»eace  was  concluded  on  terms  which  rendered  tJie  English  king  no  less 
powerful  in  France  than  in  his  native  dominions.  Henry  espousoil 
Katherine,  the  French  king's  daughter;  and  it  was  declared  that  his  son 
by  her — if  such  issue  exisunl — should  he  tlie  heir  of  both  kingdoms. — 
iicnry  died  in  142'^,  after  a  reign  of  only  10  years.  His  life  and  his  reign 
were  short  ;  but  the  memory  of  few  monarclis  has  descended  to  posterity 
with  more  unqualified  claims  an  our  respect  and  admiration. 

Uewy  K/,]    England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  subjected, 
in  the  first   place,  to   all  the  confusion    incident  to  a  long  minority,  and 
afterwards  to   all  the  misery  of  a  civil  war.     Henry,  of  a   weakly  body, 
and  possessed  of  a  mind  still  more  weakly,  allowed  himself  to  he  entirely 
managed  by  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.      Margaret  of  Anjou,  to 
whom  he  was  married,  was  a   woman   of  uncommon   capacity,  but  her 
intentions  were  not  always   innocent;  and  she  wore  frequently  involved 
the  kingdom  in  confusion,  than  used    her  influence   for  qaelling  such  dis- 
turbances as  were  unavoidable.     During  this  reign,  disgraced  by  weakness 
of  a<tminifltratian,  and  the  violent  perversion  of  justice,  the  French  began 
gradually  to  recover    from  the   abject   state  into  which   they  had  fallen 
during  the  reign  of  Henr)*  V,     The   duke  of    Bedford    endeavoured   to 
support  the   English  interest  in  Franco,  but  his  forces  were  ill-§upported  ; 
and  Uie  celebrated   Maid   of  Orleans,  having  by  a  happy  imposture  in- 
spireil  lier  countrymen  with  new  energies,  chased  the   terrified   English 
from  the  French  territories.     The  loss  of  France  was  not   in  itself,  per- 
haps, so  great  a  misfortune  as  was  at  that  time  imagineil ;  the  civil  com- 
motions  wliich  immediately  followed,    were   much    more   destructive  of 
national  prosperity.     Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  1450,  began  to  advance 
pretensions  to  the  throne  which  hml  been  so  long  usurped  by  the  house  of 
Lancaster;    and   the  nation    was    inimeiliately  divided    into  two    paities. 
Amid   the   fierce  contentions  of  the  rival  fnrtions,  the   king's  imbecility 
would  have  proved  incapable  of  any  resistance  ;  but  the   activity  of  his 
queen  frequently  recalled  his  afiaii-s  from  a  situation  »eeming1y  desperate. 
The  king  hinmelf  had  been  ma<!e  prisoner ;  and  the  duke   of  York,  with- 
out  the  ap|>ellution  of    sovereign,  conducted  the   government   for   some 
time.     But,  by  the  exertions  of  the  queen,  the   duke   was   compelled  to 
^ave  himself  by  flight,  and  the  king  regained  his  liberty.     Warwick,  who 
had  joined  the    York    party,  now  defeated   the   royal    forces ;  the  king 
became  once  more  a  prisoner;  and  the  title   of  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
crown  was  openly  aaaertcd,  when  matters  were  at  length  compromised  by 
a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  reign  during  his  life, 
and  thai  he  should  be  succeeded  by  the  duke    of  York,  to  the  exclusion 
»f  the   prince  of  Wales.     Tlie  queen  having  prevailed   on  the   northern 
tiorons  to  join  her  with  iheir  troops,  once  more  nearly  retrieved  tlie  roj-al 
cause.     She  encountered  tJie  adherents  of  York ;   defeated  their  army ; 
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and  put  to  deaiii  thp  diiUe.  But  Edward,  tlie  duke  of  York's  son,  put 
himself  at  the  h'M  of  tin?  remains  of  Km  father's  luniy,  and  having  eu- 
counturtul  the  royal  army  under  the  command  of  tlie  earl  of  Pembroke, 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and,  advancing  rapidly  to  London,  vras,  in 
1461,  proclainted  king. 

Edward  /T.]  Edwaid  IV.  hail  now  obtained  the  crown,  bat  bis  pos- 
apsBiou  of  it  was  far  from  being  secure.  The  queen  liad  still  an  aiiiiy  dF 
00,000  men,  and  ihe  rapidly  advanced  to  dispute  hia  possesHion  of  Uie 
throne.  Edward  met  her  with  an  army  amouutino^  to  40,000 ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  lioune  of  York  gained  a  complete  victory.  EdwanI, 
however,  soon  leained  that  the  same  power  which  raised  bim  to  a  throne 
could  teor  liim  from  it.  Warwick,  whom  Edwaid  had  disgusted  by  espous- 
ino:  Elizabeth  Woodville  wliile  the  earl  was  Huccessfnlly  employed  in  nego- 
tiating a  maniage  with  the  princess  of  Savoy,  determined  to  depose  the  mo- 
narch whom  he  bad  h^vw  su  anxious  to  elevate.  Disappoiuleii  in  their  6rMt 
attempts,  Warwick  and  bis  associates  left  the  kingdom;  but  soon  aftor- 
wardu  returned  to  England.  A  few  days  after  Warwick  had  landed,  be 
found  himself  at  the  ht>ad  of  60,000  men ;  ami  Edward  in  bis  turn  wns 
now  compelled  to  fly.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  Warwick  pinced  Henry 
VI,  upou  that  tlirono  from  which  he  had  formerly  driven  him.  Edwaril  soon 
returned,  and  Warwick  buiricd  lo  opi>o»ft  bim.  But  his  army  was  van- 
quished, and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  The  imbecile  Henry  was 
again  remitted  tu  tlio  tower,  and  his  qui^eii  was  couBned  to  the  Haroe 
place.  Henry  soon  after  died,  or,  according  to  some,  was  murdered  by 
llie  duke  of  GlouceMer  ;  and  Margaret  was  ransomed  by  the  Prench  king, 
and  afterwards  closed  her  existence  in  France.  Edward,  now  without  n 
rival,  dedicated  the  remainder  of  bis  life  to  the  punislnneni  of  those  wlio 
bad  incurred  liis  I'esentment,  or  excited  bis  jealousy.  He  died  in  14B2. 

Edtcard  F'.]  His  aon,  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  name  of 
Edward  V.  being  then  but  13  years  of  age,  the  regency  "^vas  rommittett 
lo  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  the  title  of  pi-olector.  Gloucester  imme- 
diutely  fonued  a  design  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne  :  and  as  the  de- 
pravity of  his  mind  seemed  well-reflected  in  the  deformity  of  bis  body, 
he  scrupled  at  no  crime  which  could  atlvance  Ids  projects.  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  pernon-s  of  the  king,  and  of  his  brother,  the  duko 
of  York,  at  that  time  9  years  of  age,  he  placed  them  in  the  towrr,  under 
pretence  of  securing  them  from  danger.  Lord  Hastings  and  several 
other  noblemen,  whose  fidelity  to  the  young  king  could  not  he  orercome, 
were  put  to  deatli ;  and  Gloucester,  aftej-  practising  the  lowest  arts,  stepped 
into  the  thr(»ne,  by  the  nnme  of  Ricbar<l  IH.,  in  obetlience,  as  be  pretcndet! 
to  the  desire  of  the  nation.  The  young  king  and  his  brother  fell  early  vic- 
tims to  that  dread  and  anxiety  by  wliicb  au  usurper  is  incessantly  haunted. 

Richard  IIIS^  Having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  secured  his  power,  Hichartl 
gare  way  to  the  cruelty  which  was  natural  to  him.  His  title  to  the  crown 
was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  to  render  his  right  still  more  unexcep- 
tionable, be  formed  the  resolution  of  poisoning  Ins  wife,  Anne,  second 
daugliter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  of  e$pou»<ing  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugbtei 
of  EdwanI  IV.  But  while  Richard  was  thus  pjnployed  in  securing  that 
crown  which  had  been  gained  by  so  many  crimes,  Henr\',  earl  of  Hicbmond, 
the  only  Hurriving  hmnrb  of  the  family  of  Lancjister,  landed  in  Wales.  The 
king  immotliately  marched  against  the  invader,  and  met  bim  at  Bosworlb, 
near  Leicester,  whin  a  fierce  battle  ensued.  Numbers  fell  on  both  sides ; 
uut  Uichard's  death  at  length  determined  the  cont4*st.      An  ornamental 
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crown  which  Uicbard  liail  worn  in  battle  having  been  found  in  the  fiehl, 
was  place<l  u|>on  the  head  of  Richmond,  who  wati  immediately'  prockimeil 
king  by  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  crowned  iu  14B6  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  was  nuuried  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  thus 
united  the  lon^  contending  factions  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Henrtf  VII.  1485.]  Henry  a  admintstration  waa  vigilant  and  severe. 
The  malcontentd  of  the  house  of  York  were  atill  numerous,  and  could  only 
be  put  down  by  decided  measures.  Even  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  united 
in  hia  person  all  the  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  did  not  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  opposing  factions.  Henry's  prepossessions  against  tlie  Yorkists 
were  inveterate ;  hitt  temper  led  him  rather  to  terrify  them  into  obedience 
by  severity  than  to  reconcile  them  to  his  sway  by  a  mild  demeanour.  Re- 
port likewise  had  gone  abroad  that  Richard,  duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
Edward  IV.  had  saved  himself  from  the  cruelty  of  his  unclut  Hicliai*d,  and 
was  concealed  somewliere  in  England.  In  thiij  state  of  affaini>  one  Uidutrd 
Simon,  a  priest,  conceived  the  scheme  of  setting  up  a  pretender  to  the 
crown,  in  the  person  of  a  youth  called  Lambert  Simnel,  whom  he  instructed 
to  personatti  the  son  of  Edward.  Simon  carried  his  pupil  to  Ireland,  where 
the  pretender  was  very  favourably  received  by  all  ranks,  and  proclaimed 
king  of  Ireland.  An  army  from  Ireland  next  proceeded  to  the  invasion  of 
England  ;  and  having  landed  in  Lancashire,  met  the  king's  forces  at  Stoke, 
near  Newark  in  Nottingham,  on  the  6tli  of  June,  11-97.  An  obstinate 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  rebels  were  completely  defeated.  Most 
of  theii'  leaders  perished  iu  tlie  field;  Simuel  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  was  regarded  as  too  contemptible  an  object  for  Henry's  resentment.  A 
new  impoiitor  soon  appeared  iu  the  person  of  Perkin  Osbec,  or  Worbecki 
the  son  of  a  Flemish  Jew,  who,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
collected  a  number  of  partisans  in  Ireland,  and  was  befriendc<l  by  many  of 
the  Englijih  nubility,  and  by  Jame;*  IV.  of  Scotland.  After  a  variety  of 
unsuccessful  adventures,  Perkin  was  token  prisoner,  and  finally  executed, 
along  with  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  in  14-99.  Henry  having  now 
securely  established  his  authority,  set  about  fortifying  it  by  matrimonial 
alliancea.  The  princess  Margaret,  hia  eldest  daughter,  was  contracted  to 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  ;  and  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  princess  Ca- 
therine, third  dangliter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Henry  died  on 
the  22d  of  April,  1309.  In  political  respects,  he  was  the  most  useful 
prince,  next  to  king  Alfred,  that  had  yet  filled  the  throne  of  England. 
His  efforts  were  uniformly  directed  to  promote  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  in 
extending  the  benefits  of  commerce  among  his  subjects.  lie  expended 
£14,000 — a  large  sum  in  his  days — in  building  one  ship,  which  was  called 
'  the  Great  Horry,*  and  which  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  tlie  beginning 
of  the  Englisli  navy :  since  the  government,  before  this  period,  had  no  other 
mode  of  raising  a  fleet  than  by  hiring  or  pressing  the  vessels  of  merchants. 

Henry  VII/,']  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  was  abt>ut 
18  yean  of  age,  under  very  auspicious  circumstances.  One  of  the  firitt 
matters  which  engaged  the  attention  of  his  council,  u-as  bis  marriage  to  his 
brother's  widow,  Catherine,  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Henry  himself  was  averse 
to  the  match,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  opposed  it  as  incestuous, 
but  the  majority  of  the  council  urged  it  for  political  reasons.  Seduced  by 
the  artifices  of  pope  Julius  II.  and  the  king  of  Spain,  Henry  entered  into  a 
league  with  thcai  against  Louis  \II.  of  I'mnce,  and  a  u-ar  ensued,  in  which 
be  gained  little  either  of  reputation  or  profit.  His  attack  on  France  in- 
▼olved  him  iu  a  war  with  James  IV.  of  Scotleuid ;  but  the  victory  of 
III  I 
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DoUdeo-field  poorly  tM>mpea8ate(l  for  the  death  of  hU  Bister's  liusband^  who 
might  have  proved  one  of  his  hesl  allieS'  Wolsey,  at  oiice  archbishop  of 
York,  bishop  of  Durham,  n  cardinal,  pope's  legate,  lord-rhancellor  of  Etia^ 
land,  prime  minister  of  State,  and  ma<iter  of  Henry's  thoughts  and  affections, 
long  dii-ected  tlie  aflPairs  of  England  during  Henry's  reign,  A  second  war 
with  Fi-ance  and  Scotland  having  exhaoHted  Henry's  treastires,  Wol»ey 
endangered  both  Jiis  own  and  his  master's  power  by  attempting  to  raise 
money  on  the  king's  authority  alone.  Foiled  in  this  object,  Henry's  resllesji 
mind  was  next  occupied  with  the  design  of  pi-ocuring  n  divorce  from  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  never  luvud.  An  application  was  made  to  the  pope 
with  this  intent  in  1527.  The  latter,  tbrougfa  his  oon.iexions  witli  Catbe- 
nne's  relations  on  the  continent,  finding  himself  involved  in  perplexity, 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  determination,  by  giving  an  ambignous  an- 
swer to  lengthen  out  the  negotiation  ;  but  the  imperious  passions  of 
Henry  could  submit  to  no  delay,  and  to  preserve  that  influence  in  England 
which  the  pontitl' was  a]>prebenNive  he  might  entirely  lose,  a  legate  wan 
nUioiaCely  sent  to  examine  the  cause.  Catherine  refused  to  acknowledge 
tlie  authoiity  of  a  court  in  which  it  was  evident  she  wha  to  receive  little 
justice,  and  the  business  was  conducted  in  her  absence  ;  but  after  it  seemed 
to  be  nearly  concluded,  the  le.gate  first  prorogued  the  court,  and  afterwards 
transferred  the  cause  to  Home.  In  this  mode  of  proceeding  the  king  of 
course  could  not  acquiesce;  and  Wolsey,  by  endeavouring  to  maintain  his 
ground  both  with  the  pope  and  with  the  king,  was  disgraced  by  both  par> 
ties.  The  great  seal  was  taken  fix>m  him,  and  his  immerons  vexations  soon 
tetniinated  his  existence.  Henry  now  consulted  the  universities  of  Kurope, 
and  all  the  learned  men  whose  judgment  he  imagined  to  beof  con-^equence 
in  tlie  af)air,  concerning  his  marriage,  and  all  having  conciiiTe<]  in  declaring 
it  illegal,  Henry  thought  that  he  might  now  venture,  independent  of  the 
pope'a  permission,  to  dissolve  a  contract  with  which  he  was  so  much  dis- 
gusted. Accordingly,  having  coni}>elled  the  clergy  to  acknowle^lge  his 
power  in  spiritual  matters  to  be  in  his  own  dominions  supreme,  he  imme- 
diately annulled  his  marriage  with  Catherine ;  and  publicly  announced 
Anne  LWleyn,  one  of  the  queen's  iiiaidH  of  honour — whom  be  had  already 
piivaieiy  married — as  bis  wife,  by  carrying  her  in  a  magnilicent  proceasioa 
tluough  the  streets  of  London.  The  pope  immediately  issned  a  sentence, 
declaring  the  nullity  of  this  second  man'iage,  and  requiring  flenry,  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  to  restore  Catherine  to  her  place  as  his  only  lawful 
ivife.  But  parliament  ratified  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
declared  tlie  king  to  be  the  only  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  bishops  also  took  out  new  <roramis!iions  from  the  crown  :  thus  acknow- 
ledging all  tlieir  spiritual  aiul  episcopal  authority  to  bt;  derived  ultimately 
from  the  civil  magistrate.  Henry  had  other  reasons  for  denying  the  pope's 
spiritual  authority  in  England.  The  churches  and  monasteries  had,  during 
the  lapse  of  several  superstitious  ages,  accumulated  immense  wealth  ;  and 
the  king  wished  to  enrich  himself  with  the  spoiU  of  the  cccleitia<*tirji.  He 
could  not,  however,  with  honour,  deviate  entirely  from  the  received  d(H*- 
trines  of  the  Roman  church.  He  liad  already  written  a  book  in  opposition 
to  the  reformed  cree<l,  and  in  dt>feiice  of  the  catholic  faith.  He  held, 
therefore,  a  middle  course  :  he  condemned  all  submission  to  the  pope  as  the 
head  of  the  Cburchi  with  several  of  the  les's  important  articles  of  the  Roman 
faith ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  be  condemned  the  doctrines  nt'  thn  reformenc. 
Nor  was  h'ts  caprice  more  conspicuous  in  bis  articles  of  faith  than  in  his 
tnatrimoniol  conduct.     Anne   Boleyn,  for  some  time,  filled  the  place  of 
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Catlierine;  but  the  kin^,  at  lenfi^h,  became  not  loss  (Ii*«iruste<l  at  her  cban 
ftt  hor  predecessor.  Aunn  too  Had  many  enemies,  wild  obterving  the  km(>:*« 
temper,  gladly  accused  her  of  coiiju^  iiitidelity.  Henry  ea^rly  eei/ed 
the  accusation  ;  and  Anne  was  trinl,  condemned,  aud  executed.  The  king 
hiwl  formed  a  new  attachment  for  Jane  Seymour,  another  maid  of  honour; 
and  with  a  precipitancy  which  indicated  the  cause  of  the  pruHecutioa  uf  hia 
wife,  he  married  Seymour  the  day  following  the  execution  of  Boleyn.  Jane 
Seymour  ha%*ing  died  in  childbed,  Henry'ti  next  spouse  was  Anne  of  Clever, 
of  whose  picture  he  bad  been  enamoured.  I3y  mutual  consent,  tlin  contract 
was  soon  dissolved ;  and  Henry  espoused  Catherine  Mowanl.  nienit  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  This  event  was  l-e^nrded  by  the  catholics  as  highly  f»vourul»ls 
to  their  party;  but  Henry  spared  neither  protestant  nor  catholic  who 
oftended  him  ;  and  Catherine  sharod  the  fate  of  Anne  Holeyn,  with  some- 
what more  of  justice,  in  1542.  After  the<leath  ot  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
Henry  projected  the  scheme  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  by  marrying 
his  son  Edward  to  the  heiress  of  the  Scolish  crown.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, was  thwarted  by  cardinal  13eaton  and  llie  regent  Hamilton,  and  a  war 
with  Franco  and  Scotland  endued  with  various  succt's-'.  Amon^  the  objects 
which  occupied  Henry *h  attention  iu  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  a  plan 
for  promoting  religious  uniformity. 

Kdward  T/.]  Henry's  son,  who  succeedeil  him  in  1547,  by  the  name 
of  Edward  VI.  was  but  9  years  of  age  at  the  timo  of  his  accession.  His 
short  reign — or  rather  tlie  reign  of  the  eail  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke 
of  Somtirset,  who  was  Bp|>oiuteil  regent — was  distinguished  chiefly  by 
the  success  which  atteitded  the  measures  of  the  reformers.  Edward, 
who  was  an  amiable  and  pious  prince,  died  in  1653. 

The  intrigues  of  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  procured  the  ele- 
i-ation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  throne.  Her  reign,  if  it  could  l>o  calle<i 
ftUcJ),  lasted  only  a  few  days.  Lady  Jane  and  tier  husband  were  sent  tu 
(be  lower,  on  the  proclamation  of  iMary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIH. ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  conduct  had  been  altogether  involuntary,  they  weru 
both  aftcrwanls  executed. 

Jk/uty.']  Mary  was  a  bigoted  Catholic,  and  her  intolerant  mandates  were 
zctalously  executed  by  Bonner,  a  zealut  no  less  bigoted  than  lu>i-se1f.  Po- 
Jilicai  motives  bad  induced  Philip  of  Spain  to  accept  of  Mary  as  his 
spouse  ;  but,  notwitbstaniling  her  aJTection  for  hmi,  she  could  never  pre- 
vail on  her  subjects  lo  allow  him  any  shore  of  power.  Philip  bore  the 
affroDt  very  ill;  and  vexation  on  this  account,  added  to  other  nialiidies, 
hastened  Mary's  eiul.      She  died  in  1558. 

J^iijsabetk,^  Elizal>eth,  another  daughter  of  Henry's  by  Anne  Boleyn, 
succeeded  to  her  sister  Mary;  and,  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  her  ad- 
ministration, compensated  for  the  feeble  reigns  of  her  two  predeci'ssors. 
Elixabetb,  herself  attached  to  the  Protestant  fuith,  resolved  to  establish  it 
in  England,  and  found  litllc  ditliuulty  in  thu  undertaking,  us  Mary's  per- 
secutions had  rendered  the  (.Catholic  profL<.ssion  rxtremely  odious.  Having 
concluded  a  peace  with  France,  Eli/ubeth  bad  leisure  to  take  part  in  the 
aflUirs  of  Scotlan<l,  which,  at  that  time,  were  involved  iu  confusion.  Pope 
Paul  had  denied  her  legitimacy  and  right  to  the  crown  of  England^  and 
asserted  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  To  di^uible  Mary  from  asserting 
this  dangerous  claim  was  Elizabeth's  policy,  and  she  artfully  effected  her 
purpose,  by  encouraging,  and  supporting  in  their  tunis,  the  heads  of  thu 
different  factions.  She  thus  secured  )ien>elf  from  the  designs  of  a  trou- 
blesome neighbour,  aud  prevented  any  intention  which  the  i'Vench  might 
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entertain  of  mrading  her  from  tho  Scotisli  froniier.  Her  act'mty  in 
Scotish  affaira  waa  aagmente<I  by  her  rivalry  and  secret  hatred  ol  Mary  ^i 
and  never  rested  until  lier  ill-fated  rival  wa«  brought  to  the  block.- 
Philip  of  Spain,  Bctuateil  liy  that  bigotry  which  so  stronply  marked 
charaotflr,  and  inriteil  hy  policy  as  well  as  by  personal  animosity,  u 
solved  to  attack  Elizabeth  in  her  own  dominionfl,  and  to  annihilate  ih 
bcretictd  kingdom.  With  this  view,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  more  powerful 
than  any  which  Europp  Iiad  yet  seen,  and  manned  it  with  his  most  expe- 
rienced sailors,  and  his  bravest  soldiers.  It  arrived  on  tho  English  coast ; 
bat  instead  of  finding  an  easy  prey,  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Elizabeth's 
fleet,  which,  though  not  of  equal  strength,  was  more  manageable.  The 
Engludi  vessels  were  under  the  command  of  officers  of  approve*!  valour 
and  skill ;  and  by  seizing  every  favourable  opportunity,  they  gained  many 
advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  Directtul  with  little  knowledge,  and  ill- 
provided  for  a  long  voyage,  the  Spaniards  were  soon  in  want  of  every 
necessary.  A  stiirm,  which  overtook  them,  finished  that  destmctiou 
which  the  English  fleet  had  commenced.  The  Spaniali  fleet  attempted  to 
sail  homcwai'ds  by  tho  northern  part  of  the  island  ■  but  many  of  them 
were  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  of  tho  whole  invincible  ar- 
mada, few  ships  returned  safe  to  Spain.  At  last  worn  out  with  the  cares  of 
state,  and  oppressed  by  griefs  of  a  more  private  kind,  Elizabeth  sank 
under  their  combined  pressure.  She  expired  in  l(iO^),  and  was  succeeded 
by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  now  nearest  heir  to  the  crown,  as 
the  great-grandson  of  Henry  tho  Seventh's  daughter.  Elizabeth, 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  was  a  fit  representalive  of  the  whole 
Tudor  family.  "  To  the  frugality  and  caution  of  the  founder  of  their 
family,  she  nnited  her  father's  capricious  temperament  and  courage,  with 
more  than  her  brother's  leiirning,  and  not  a  great  deal  less  tlian  her  sisters 
intolerance  of  religious  innovations.  Her  character  was  colossal — and 
designed  for  that  triamplial  pillar  upon  wliich  she  was  early  placed  by  a 
nation  that  she  enlighteued^  inxigorated,  and  saved.  Taken  down  from 
that  elevation,  for  the  purpose  of  being  subjected  to  a  moral  microscope, 
formed  on  the  more  correct  principles  of  modem  limes,  and  adjusted 
almost  to  the  circumstances  and  considerations  of  private  life,  nha  has 
lately  undergone  a  minute  and  unsparing  criticism,  which  might  appease 
tho  spirit  of  her  injured  rival,  and  satiate  the  not  altogether  undeserved 
vindictiveneas  of  Home.  Tl»ere  were  infirmities  of  heart  and  purpose 
about  her,  (often  in  little  things,  and  once  or  twice  in  great  ones),  which 
it  must  have  retjuirod,  in  an  age  when  sovereigns  lived  in  the  familiar  pre- 
sence of  their  subjects,  all  her  dazzling  qualities  to  throw  into  tlie  shade. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  comparison  with  ihfi  Stuarts  which  canonized  her 
with  the  next  generation.  But  there  is  abundant  contemporary  evidence 
Uiat,  without  her  crown,  she  would  have  been  still  the  moat  extraordinary 
person,  wliothcr  for  capacity  or  resolution,  in  her  renowned  court.  It 
was  no  compliment  of  Burleigh's,  who  always  spoke  of  her  as  the  wisest 
woman  he  had  ever  known.*' 

James  /.]  James  was  for  from  Iwing  destitute  of  natural  abilities  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  lie  ascended  the  English  thn>ne  tliat  his  disposition  and 
character  could  be  appreciated.  While  he  swayed  the  Scotish  sceptre,  he 
appeared  sober,  learned,  and  devout.  When  ho  ascended  the  throne  of 
England,  the  Papists  expected  toleration  from  a  prince  boni  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  baptized  with  tho  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Home,  and  whose  royal  mother  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  martjT  in  their 
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cause.  Tlie  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  expected  tfmt  a  monarch  reared 
in  the  profossion  of  Presbyterian  principles  would  cast  the  balance  in 
their  favour.  Tlie  bUihops  of  the  Episcopalian  ctmrcli  awaited  ]m  acces- 
aion  with  fear  and  trembling.  But  Jnmefl  soon  disappointed  alike  the  feare 
of  one  party  and  the  hopes  and  expecutions  tif  otliers.  Dissimulation  was 
a  leadinj^  feature  of  bis  character,  and  a  desii-ct  of  unlintited  power  and 
authority  the  reigning  paMiion  of  his  heart.  Instead  of  moderating,  he 
increased  the  power  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy ;  and  the  Catholics,  pro- 
voked at  the  tli^appoiutment  of  their  expectations  of  a  toleration,  at  least, 
if  not  an  establishment,  formed  a  plot  for  cutting  off,  not  only  tlie  king 
and  his  ininisteni,  but  the  whole  of  his  parliament.  This  conspii-acy, 
well-known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpotcdcf  Phty  was  happily  prevented ; 
and  llie  principal  conspirators  suffered  that  punishment  which  they  me- 
rited. It  was  James's  misfortune  that  be  had  imbibed  exalted  notions  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  and,  without  the  abilities,  wialied  to  govern  by  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  nation,  ow  the  other  band, 
in  confMH]uencG  of  the  progre«s  of  political  and  religious  knowledge,  and 
the  increasing  diffusion  of  commercial  wealth  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  community,  wore  united  for  liberty;  and  pursued  it  under  a  growing 
consciousness  of  their  ability  to  defend  it.  In  auch  circumstances,  James's 
whole  reign  was  a  continued  contest  between  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  parliiunent  refused  to  give  supplies  to 
a  prince  who  was  always  reminding  them  of  his  prerogative  ;  and  who, 
at  the  bame  time,  was  destitute  of  vigour  to  enforce  his  pretensions.  Ac- 
customed as  James  had  been,  while  he  swayed  the  Scotish  sceptre,  to 
support  the  splendours  of  regal  dignity  upon  a  very  slender  revenue,  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect,  that  when  lie  ascended  the  English  throne, 
frngnlity  would  still  have  been  a  marked  feature  of  his  conduct;  but  bis 
behaviour  diKappoiiited  these  expectations.  Careful,  from  a  couslitutional 
timidity  of  character,  to  avoid  wars,  his  system  was  entirely  paciBc:  while 
his  profusion  was  such  that  it  unifonnly  exceeded  his  income, — for  he  kept 
up  three  courts,  one  for  himself,  one  for  his  queen,  and  a  third  for  hia 
son.  The  expense  of  his  daughter's  marriage  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
cost,  including  her  portion,  £93,278;  and  not  content  with  bestowing 
upon  his  favourites  the  most  lucrative  offices  of  the  Slate,  and  consider- 
able grants  from  the  royal  domains,  he  lavished  upon  them  large  sums  of 
money.  In  the  first  14  years  of  his  reign,  £424,467  were  thus  expended. 
He  likewise  besilowed  upon  hia  eldest  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  a 
clear  revenue  of  £'51,000 — a  sum  equivalent,  in  value,  to  £150,000  of 
our  modern  money.  His  wants,  occasioned  by  his  profusion,  kept  him 
engaged  in  constant  disputes  with  his  parliament,  and  compelled  him  to 
r««ort  to  monopolies,  loans,  benevolences,  and  other  illegal  metliods. 
Among  other  expedienU,  he  sold  the  titles  of  baron,  viscount,  and  earl, 
at  the  rates  of  from  £10,000  to  £20,000.  In  his  reign  the  herediiaiy 
title  of  baronet  Brst  originated.  At  the  same  time,  it  musit  be  allowed 
tliHt  James  sincerely  desired  to  make  the  union  of  the  two  Idngilonis  as 
complete  as  possible;  and  that  in  effecting  this  great  object,  he  was  only 
tliwartcd  by  the  operations  of  national  animosities  and  prejudices  not  yet 
Bufficiently  exlinguiahed.  His  old  subjccU  thought  that  loo  much  could 
not  be  done  for  kith  and  kin ;  and  his  new  ones  tooked  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  the  swarms  of  northern  locusts  which  came  to  bask  in  tlicir  king's  fa- 
vour at  the  English  court.  James's  great  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a 
polemic;  to  this  he  sacrificed  the  dignities  of  a  prince  and  the  bappineas 
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of  a  people.  In  a  word,  though  the  nation  undoabtedly  prospered  in 
nealiii  and  comnierce,  yet  bis  reign  wan  inglorious,  and  be  died  despised 
by  tli«  majority  of  hist  ftubjfcts,  in  1626,  after  a  reigii  of  22  years  over 
En{jlaiid,  without  baviug  performed  one  great  or  glorious  deed  to  exalt 
his  own  cbaracl^r,  or  that  of  ibe  kingdom  of  which  be  was  soTereig;n. 

Charles  /.]  His  &on  and  anccessor  Charles  inherited  the  same  ex- 
alted notions  of  royal  prerogative,  united  to  a  stii}'  and  perverse  temper, 
and  a  reserved  and  di»taut  bebaviuur  which  he  had  aeqnired  while  in  Spain. 
His  unhappy  inan'iagB  witli  a  Popish  princess, — bis  s«*rvil,e  fondness  for  his 
queen, — and  bis  reaolale  adherence  to  arbitrary  maxims,  and  illet^^l  me- 
thods of  raising  money, — grailually  wi<lened  the  breach  between  bini  ami 
hi.s  subjects.  His  guveniment  grew  more  uiipupular  daily,  and  the  com- 
mons would  at  last  vote  him  no  supplies  without  redress  of  grievances. 
Ju  this  elate  of  things  Charles  displayed  the  most  infatuated  conduct; — 
<iissolving  parbaroents;  imprisoning  members;  and  raising  prosecutions  iu 
the  Star  Chamber  against  the  most  popular  characler>t  in  the  kingdom. 
He  intrusted  the  keeping  of  his  conscience  entirely  to  Laud,  a  bigot  in 
Church  and  State,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Wentwonh,  eail  of  Straf- 
ford, entangled  bim  in  a  most  expensive  and  disastrous  contest  with  his 
Scottsh  subjects,  and  afterwards  with  hi»  parliament.  In  the  great  struf^- 
gle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  now  took  place,  Harnpden  and 
Vym  headed  the  patriots  ;  and  upon  the  deatli  of  tlieso  two  illnstiious 
men  in  1643,  Vane,  St  Jolm,  and  Cromwell  became  the  leaders  of  the  pa- 
triotic {>arty.  The  success  at  Brst  was  vanous ;  but  the  king  was  desti- 
tute of  money  to  pay  bis  troops,  whilst  the  parliament  had  ut  their  dispo- 
sal the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation.  Charles  lost  his  only  clTective  couii- 
setlur  when  be  abandoned  Stralioal,  and  was  at  last  inrotred  in  such 
distress,  that  he  Bed  for  protection  to  the  ScotiNh  army ;  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  parliament,  maintained  the  strugglo  agaiiiKt  arbitnu*)' 
power.  He  now  endeavoured,  by  various  macliinntioni;,  to  sow  dissension  be- 
tween the  Scotibh  leaders  and  the  Englijih  parliament,  and  to  engage  the  for- 
mer in  his  interest;  but  entirely  failed  m  the  attempt.  The  Scuts  would  not 
involve  lbeniselvi;s  in  n  war  for  the  nake  of  a  prince  who  bad  already  for- 
feited all  their  confidence  ;  and,  therefore,  after  asourances  of  protection  to 
the  royal  person,  they  delivered  him  up  to  the  parliamentary  comniUaioners. 
'I'he  more  moderate,  and  perhaps  the  more  upright  part  of  the  parliament, 
and  of  the  nation,  were  of  opiniun,  that  now  the  constitution  ought  to  lie 
rectified,  and  the  limits  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  the 
privileges  of  tlie  peoplo  accurately  determined ;  that  after  such  salutary 
regulations,  the  king  ought  to  be  restored  to  his  ilnune,  and  to  that  share 
of  power  which  was  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  ;  an<l 
that  all  post  transactions  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  Hal  the  voice  of 
niodemtion  and  wi^tdum  is  schiom  heard  amid  the  din  of  nutiunat  commo- 
tions. 1  he  poiliarncntary  army  hud  reduced  the  king  to  subjection  ;  and 
under  Cromwell's  guidance,  loudly  declared  for  a  commonwealth  and  for 
the  trial  of  the  king,  the  invader  of  his  people's  right:).  Charles  was  ac- 
cordingly tried,  condemned,  and  beheiuled,  in  164-8. 

The  Comwouirealih.']  CromweU's  jiower  in  the  army,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  the  nation,  was  now  supreme.  Uut  witli  the  power  of  a 
king,  bo  was  content  with  the  name  of  a  protector.  During  the  whole  of 
his  administration,  Cromwell  retained  that  vigour  and  decision  which  hail 
been  so  successful  in  his  usurpation  of  power:  and  distinguished  himself 
by  jurge  and  liberal  views   of  civil  an**  --tical  polity.     The  promp- 
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titude  of  liis  measnrpff,  and  the  terror  of  hU  fleets  and  Brmies,  rendered 
liitii  no  ]e«N  rettpecte<l  ahroad  tlian  lie  was  despotic  at  liume.  After  a 
^liort  rule,  during  wliieh  he  endured  all  the  miserieB  of  grandeur,  and  the 
anxieties  of  distrust,  he  died  in  166H.  His  t^on  Uicliard  was  now  called 
to  nasume  tJie  authority  of  the  protector ;  but  Uirliard'fl  temper  was  totally 
uulike  tiiat  of  his  father.  He  preferred  the  cahn  of  private  life  to  the 
turbulence  of  power  and  the  rai-ea  of  ambition ;  and  llie  different  jwrties 
be^'an  to  introduce  that  oiiarciiy  hy  which  the  nation  had  formerly  been 
convulsed.  The  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  and  of  the  former 
race  of  monarchSr  waa  the  popular  desire.  Taking  advantage,  therefore, 
of  this  prevalent  disposition,  Ocnerul  iSIonk,  who  had  commanded  under 
Cromwell,  and  wl»o  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  formed 
t)ie  resolution  of  restorinp^  Charlea,  the  son  of  Charles  1.,  to  hie  futfier'a 
throne.  Monk  was  compelled  at  first,  to  temporucet,  leitt  the  repablicana 
ftlionid  suspect  his  dpsi^«;  but  such  was  the  cautiou  with  which  he  took 
Ins  measures,  and  sucli  tlie  general  disposition  of  tli«  nation,  that  in  1660, 
Charles  was  recalled  and  placed  on  t)te  throne,  under  the  name  of  Charles 
II.  Unfortunately,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  lo)'Blty,  the  king  ^vas  restored  to 
tiie  throne  without  any  restraint  being  pat  upon  his  autliority, — or  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  defina  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the 
pnvileges  of  the  people, — measures  which  prudence  certaiidy  should  liave 
su^Mted,  and  which  might  have  tended  to  prevent  much  subsequent 
confuiioo  and  calamity. 

Charles  JI.']  Charles  II.  weems  to  have  profited  little  by  his  father's 
roisfortunea.  (>reatly  more  attached  to  t)m  pleasures  of  life;,  than  anxious 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  ofHce,  he  appeals  to  have  considered 
sovereignty  chiefly  as  an  acquisition  hy  which  lie  could  with  more  ea<4e 
and  impunity  indulge  him»elf  in  all  the  licentioa*inens  of  proiligacy.  Had 
the  house  of  commons  been  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  grant**,  and  not 
vefy  aompnlons  in  demantling  an  account  of  tbe  manner  in  which  their 
auppKes  were  erpendLd,  Charles  would,  perhaps  have  permitted  them  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  tlte  way  most  agreeable  to  ihemselveo. 
But  the  commons  u'ere  justly  parsimonious;  and  the  king,  in  order  Ui 
obtaiu  money,  bejcnn  to  adopt  the  most  illegal  measures.  To  the  king's 
incessant  demand  for  supplies  the  parliament  answered  by  remonstrancea 
regarding  his  conduct.  At  this  crisis,  tbe  duke  of  York,  brother  to  the 
king,  and  apparent  heir  to  tlie  crouii,  openly  declared  himself  a  Human 
CadioUc,  a  circumstance  ilian  which  nothing  coald  more  excite  the  national 
displeasure.  Tlie  commons  persisting  in  withholding  supplies,  the  king 
became  daily  more  needy,  more  peevish,  and  less  scrupulous  in  his  con- 
duct; at  length,  perceiving  timt  he  was  to  meet  with  nolhiiif;  from  his 
parliament  except  reproaches,  he  raslily  dismissed  it,  and  from  that  moment, 
managed  the  reins  of  government  in  a  maimer  altogether  urbitniry.  'I*he 
Cnglish,  and  indeed  every  nation  of  Europe,  at  this  time,  seem  to  have  been 
anxious  lo  humble  the  growing  power  of  rranco ;  but  in  this  respect  the 
opinion  of  Charles  was  different  from  that  of  his  people.  The  French 
monarch  supplied  Charles  with  money,  and  thus  engaged  him  in  hostilities 
with  Holland,  whoso  naval  power  was  truly  formidable.  Many  enga|fe- 
menls  were  fought  with  uncommon  obstinacy  and  consummate  skill;  and, 
though  the  Dutch,  sL>izing  a  favourable  opportunity,  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
aud  insulted  their  eucmy  in  their  own  harbours,  the  naval  strength  of 
tlie  English  was  gradually  acquiring  irresistible  superiority. 

James  Il.~\  Charles  died  in  1684;   and.   as  he  left  l»ehind  him  no  law- 


fill  issue,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  succeiMleil  to  the  rhrone,  under  th« 
name  of  James  U.  Daring  tlielife  of  Charles,  James  hait  always  asserted 
tliu  (luctriiie  of  pHHsire  obedience;  and,  a»  if  to  ren{ler  himself  more 
odious,  he  now  exerted  that  power  which  he  pretended  to  be  unlimited, 
in  the  mad  attempt  to  re-establish  in  his  domiHions  the  Catholic  faith.  His 
design  was  opposed  with  a  vigour  which  ought  to  have  convinced  birn 
that  it  was  impractirahle ;  but  opposition  served  only  to  exasperate  bis 
narrow  mind,  and  to  render  him  more  obstinate.  Matters  soon  came  to 
such  a  situation,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  nionardi  intended  to  establish 
Popery  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ruin.  In  this  extremity  the  nation  turned 
their  eyes  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  celebrated  for  his  military  capa- 
city and  his  political  virtues.  Though  this  prince  was  nephew,  as  well  as 
son-in-law,  to  James,  be  eagerly  accepted  an  invitati(»n  to  come  over  to 
England  for  thu  purpose  of  relieving  the  people  from  their  apprehensions 
of  Popery,  No  sooner  had  Williara  landed,  than  James  was  deserted  by 
almost  all  his  remaining  adherents ;  and,  forgetting  that  bravery  which  he 
had  exhibited  when  duke  of  York,  in  his  engagemeuUi  wtlh  the  Dutch,  he 
quitted  his  kingdom  and  (led  to  France.^ 

Tfie  Revolution.  King  WiUiavu']  The  throne  was  now  declared 
\'acant ;  and,  after  some  debates,  tfie  pnnc«  of  Orange,  and  his  wife,  the 
princess  Mary,  were  called  to  be  the  king  and  queen  of  England.  I'he 
people,  convinced  by  the  transactions  of  their  preceding  monarchs,  that  the 
surest  way  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  to  define  the  power  of 
the  prince  and  the  privileges  of  his  subjects,  now  adopted  a  mode  of  con- 
duct which  ought  to  have  been  fultowed  at  the  restoration  :  they  framed 
die  bill  of  rights,  which  fixed  tbc  EugliHli  government  in  that  state  of  free- 
dom and  uioderalion  which  has  since  so  happily  characterized  it.  This 
important  revolution  was  effected  in  1688.  But  although  it  had  been 
brought  about  with  much  appearance  of  unanimity*  and  ba<i  secured  to  the 
nation  inestimable  privileges,  the  government  of  Wiltiaui  was  not  univer- 
aally  popular,  nor  had  James  lost  all  his  friends.  1ji  Ireland,  as  a  CAtlmlic 
country,  the  unfortunate  monarch  liad  many  adherents ;  and  James  having 
appeared  among  them  in  person,  vrs^  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 

*  "  The  lat«  king  of  PiedtnoDt,  Victor  Emaiiael,  was  th»  eldest  deacendaat  tn  n  ughX. 
line,  of  CbarlM  I.  by  Anno  Maria  of  OrU-Ani,  Qown  of  Sardinia.  To  him  the  Cardi. 
nal  of  York  transmitted,  at  his  drath,  lu  bis  will,  not  only  hiariKht  to  thr  crown  of 
l!'.ncland,  but  evMi  the  paraphernalia  of  royalty.^rowu,  BW^ptre,  &c.,  vrbicb  there 
\%  rraaoii  tn  tbitik,  bnvn  brrn  flf-nt  to  IMitdrna.  Whco  Victor  LCmaiiurl  rRnoiinred  iha 
ibrone  of  XMedmuiit,  iu  ISil,  bi«  right  to  lliat  crown  pawed  to  biii  brother  Charles  Ke- 
'  z,  the  prespiitkinp, — female*  b«iii|[  excladpd  from  the  crown  of  Sardinia  by  the  Saliqiie 
kw.  which  regulates  there  tha  aucceisloii  of  the  sovereiiin.  Uut  aa  to  hia  right  to  tbo 
lyown  of  this  country,  where  the  Salique  law  haa  no  force,  that  pjui«ed  to  his  eldut 
ilanghirr,  now  married  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  Francis  IV.  of  Este.  I'heoe  havo 
Bi^rvral  children,  to  the  eldest  of  whom— a  aim— those  rights  will  pass  at  her  death. — 
The  name  of  *  Kste'  is  U9uri>«d  by  thii  »ntd  Francis.  I'he  mati-  line  of  the  SicUUui 
braricb  of  the  house  of  Kste  will  be  extinri  at  the  di'sih  of  bis  mother,  MarU  Beatrice, 
the  only  daughter  of  t^rcolelll.  Duke  uf  Modena  the  laxt  male  of  these  Eates.  SIm 
was  married  to  Ferdinand  of  Atutria,  commonly  called  the  Archduke  of  Milan, 
Franria'a  father  ^  ao  that  he  Is  of  Austria,  or  more  strictly ipraking  of  irftrraine,  as  the 
hou<M*  of  Austria  cnncloded  with  Maria  Thereaa,  whose  husband,  Frands  I.  wa«  of 
Lorraine.  Therefore,  the  poor  right  of  the  qtimtdnm  Stuarts  tu  the  crown  of  Kn{tl«nd, 
will  pass  to  a  branch  of  this  new  serin  of  the  house  nf  Austria.  The  actual  royal  fa- 
mily of  Knglaiid. — whose  ancestor  Welph  or  Guelph  IV.  son  to  Alberto  Azzo  II.  «f 
Este,  who  died  In  1097,  was  traoaUled  Into  Bararla,  of  which  he  was  made  Uuke  In 
lOTI — are  the  only  true  Estes  now  rxbrting  ;  a  family  whose  antiquity  and  nobility 
hare^  perbapa,  no  equal.  It  is  a  curious  fm^t,  that  the  true,  F.stea  do  now  actually  reign 
In  England,  whilst  the  empty  clnimsoftho  Stuarts  will  |>aw  to  the  children  of  one  who 
descends  only  by  his  mother  s  side  from  that  aame  house  of  Este  of  which  he  takes, 
most  incorrecUy.  the  name." — ibMimju. 
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WUIiiun,  by  gaining  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  annihilated  Jaines'ti  hope  o\' 
reatoratiun.  William  prui^ecuted  hoBtiliiics  with  France,  with  rariuutt  ttac- 
cess,  till  the  battle  ot  La  I^ogue  mtuiv  an  impreBsion  on  the  French  nary, 
from  the  effects  of  which  it  never  afterwards  recovered. 

Anne,'}  After  a  reign  iii  very  ft;w  rospecia  renmrkalile,  William  died  in 
1702,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Anue»  priucc^ei  of  Denmark,  and  the  next 
prolestaat  heir  to  James  IX.  Anne's  adrainistratioii  waa  dit>iii)|^iiihed  by 
the  violent  animosities  of  the  exiHting  factions.  Fur  some  time  the  war 
Sj^nst  France  was  conducted  with  nnabateil  vii^our;  and  Marlborough,  in 
the  battle*)  of  Blenheim  and  Kamillies  raised  the  reputation  of  the  English 
annt»  to  an  unprecedented  heiglit.  At  length,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  allies  of  England  upon  the  continent,  while  they  depended  entirely 
on  the  cfforls  of  tlie  English  arms,  and  trusted  to  supplies  of  English  money, 
cousuIte<i  only  (heir  own  particular  interests.  This  rendered  the  demand 
fur  peace  almost  universal ;  and  it  was  accordingly  concluded  on  terms 
Hufliriently  honourable  to  the  nation.  The  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
— a  transaction  much  more  important  than  a  war  with  France — distin- 
guished the  reign  of  Anne.  The  history  of  this  measure,  and  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  been  already  compreliended  under 
a  previous  article. 


CHAT.  11 TOPOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Divisions  in  Alfred's  titne.J  '^^'^  present  division  of  England  into 
counties  or  shires  owes  its  origin  to  Alfred.  These  departments  were 
denominated  counties^  because  oHch  of  them,  in  the  lime  of  the  Saxons, 
wxs  governed  by  a  count  or  euldorman.  After  the  Danish  conquest,  the 
appellation  earl,  from  the  Danisli  jurlj  was  suhi^tituted  insteail  of  eiildor- 
vn/rn.  At  first  the  government  of  a  county  was  exercised  by  its  earl 
himself;  but  when  tlie  dignity  had  become  here<litary,  the  earl  devolved 
his  duties  upon  a  deputy,  who  is  still  called  in  Latin  vice-comes,  and  to 
whom  thf  name  of  .vhire-i^ert^,  or  sheriff'- — i.  f,  the  manager  of  a  shire,  or 
division — was  given.  According  to  the  division  of  England  by  Alfred,  it 
contamed  hut  82  counties  :  Durham  and  Lancaster  being  included  in 
Yorkshire ;  Cornwall  in  Devonshire ;  Rutland  in  Northamptousliire  ;  Mon- 
mouthshire in  Wales  ;  and  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  aud  Cumber- 
land being  subject  to  the  Scots.  The  statute  34  Henry  VIII.  cimp.  26, 
gave  to  the  counties  of  Wales,  and  to  the  adjoining  counties  of  England 
the  names  and  extent  which  they  still  retain. 

Hidings.^  Tiidiiifr — now  corrupted  into  Riding- — is  an  appellation 
evidently  signifying  that  the  county  to  which  it  is  applied  is  divided  into 
three  parts.     This  division  occurs  only  in  York-shire. 

Hundreds,^  The  next  inferior  division  is  that  of  kundredv.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Saxons  first  introduced  this  division  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  It  is  probable  that  each  hundred  contained 
one  htmdred  free  heads  of  families  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  were  never  regu- 
lated by  mere  population.  Norfolk,  though  in  size  only  about  the  5th 
county  in  England,  contains  S3  hundreds;  wherea.s  in  Lancashire  there  are 
only  6,  in  Cornwall  9,  and  in  Northumberland  7.  lu  some  counties  there 
are  hundreds  that  do  not  exceed  one  square  mile  in  area,  nor  contain  more 
than  1,000  persons;  while  the  hundreds  of  Lancashire  average  300  square 
miles,  and  the  population  in  one  of  them  exceeds  250,000. 
ill.  K 
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Wardi.']  In  tlie  nortiiern  |>arts  o("  Eri^lBiid,  tlie  pountiea  \v«re  divided 
into  wat^s  and  wapentakes.  The  former  being  atill  the  divisions  of  Cuni- 
herlan<K  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  nnd  DurJiam,  and  the  latt«r  of 
Yorkshire.  These  (Uvisions  were  so  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
iahabitantii  of  each  division  being  in  ancient  t)mi>9  obliged  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  against  tlie  iiTuptiona  of  the  Sl'OU  or  Picta. 

Pavisl^s.']  Parishes  were  originally  considered  hr  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions ;  but  may  now  be  considered  as  civil  divisions  also.  They  are  men- 
tioned so  early  as  ui  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  aboat  the  year  970,  Tlie 
parochial  division  of  England  was  nearly  the  same  in  Edward  the  Pirst's 
lime  (1288— 129ii)  as  it  is  at  present.  They  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally of  the  same  extent  as  vianorsy  since  it  very  seldom  happens  that  n 
manor  extends  itself  over  more  parishes  than  one.  The  settling  of  the 
Iwunds  of  parishes  depends  on  immemorial  castom.  They  cannot  now  Im^ 
altered  but  by  legislative  enactment.  Some  extensive  parishes  in  the 
northern  counties  have  been  divided  into  townships,  for  the  more  effectual 
administration  of  the  poor's  laws  :  each  township  maintaining  its  own  poor. 
Besides  parishes  and  townships,  there  are  some  districts  which  arc  styled 
e.rtrft-pa)'ochirtff  or  not  wttliin  the  limits  of  any  parish.  Tliese  enjoy  a 
virtual  exemption  from  parochial  burdens  ;  and  their  tithes  are  payable  to 
the  king  instead  of  tlie  bishop  of  the  diocese.  In  some  counties  what  an* 
called  liberties  inteiTupt  the  general  course  of  the  law  in  ifie  same 
manner. 

Citien,  Towns^  ^c.  defined.']  A  eitjf  is  a  towis  incorporate<l,  which 
either  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  for  though  the  bi;*hopric  be  dis- 
solved— as  in  the  case  of  Westminster — it  still  remains  a  city.  Every 
towii,  whether  corporate  or  not,  that  sends  burgesses  to  parliament,  is  a 
borough.  Of  other  towns  some  have  the  privilojije  of  markets,  and  some 
not.  To  several  of  these  there  are  attached  small  appendages  called  iiam- 
Uta,  which  are  occasionally  governed  by  separate  officers. 

Preaetti  Diririun  of  Ojm«/iV.t.]  The  number  of  counties  into  whicli 
England  is  at  present  divided  is  40;  and  Wales  consists  of  12.  Tliese 
may  be  classified  in  the  fallowing  manner  : 


Countia, 

NortliiiinlHM-luntt, 

ruralHTlond. 

Durham 

E 


i.    Vorksliire 


We«(morp1iiiid, 
ijincRsliire, 


fE.  Riding. 

j  N.  Ridine. 

"'-'iw.  Riding 


KNGLAND. 

Northern   DirisioiL 

Princijmi  Towns. 

Newcastle,  N.  Shield?!,  llcxiiain,  Morpi-tli,  Alnwick. 
(Carlisle,  Afliiioliaven,  \Vorkin(fton»  Penrith. 
Durliam,  Simdcrlnnd,  Darlington. 
York,  Mull,  IJcvfrley. 
Wliitby,  Sciirhoroiiffh.  Hielimond. 
Li-t'(U,    llulitux,    Wukeliuld.  Ihiddersfield.  Sheffield. 
Bradford. 
Ktrndiil,  Apitlfhy. 

Liverpool,   Muufhcster,  Bolton,  Preston,   fjftnrft*t#r, 
Wigun,  Warrington,  Bluckbum,  Rocb(Uil«,  Bury* 


CoKHtiea  bordering  on  Wateii. 

1.  Chesliirc.  fliesUr,  Stockport,   Kriulsford,   .Macclesfield.  NiintI 

wirii. 

2.  Shrops!iire,  SbrowBlniry,  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  ORWcstry. 

3.  Hert-fonUhiro.  Htrcford.  Ix-orainsU'r. 

4s    Monmoiilhfilure,  Muninoiitli,  Chc^tbtow,  .•VbcrgBveniiy. 
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Midland  Counties.                                                            ^^fl 

1.   NottiiiKhani«hirc, 
9.  Derby»h!rf. 

Nottingham,  Ne^vai-k,  ManatiHd.                                      ^^H 

I>erb^,  ChesierAeld,  Buxton,  Matlock.  ^^H 
Lichticld,  Stafford,    Ne^vcastle-utidcr-LiiiCi    Burton-      ^^^| 

3.  SuirurtUbire, 

upou-Trcnt.                                                                     ^^H 

i.  Leicestentbire, 

LeiL'L'fitor,  Loughborough.  Hiaklcy,  Lattcrtvortb.            ^^^| 

A.'  Riitlandsliire, 

Rutland.  OakhnTn,  Uppingham.                                            ^^H 

6.  Northani|ilon»hiro, 

Northampton.    Pet^rburougb.   Wellinborougfa,  KcUe-      ^^H 

riii|$,  DHVuiitry.                                                                      ^^^| 

7.   Wiirwickshire, 

AVarwick,  CoNTntrj-,  Binipn^bam,  SLratford-on-Avou.      ^^^| 

fi.    \Vorce:?tc rehire. 

Worce^UT,  Kiddt.Tininster,  Sioiirbridi^e,  Diiilley.               ^^^| 

9.  IJluML-e^tershire, 

Gloucestpr,  Part  of  Bristol,  Cirencester,  Tcwke&bury.      ^^^| 

10,    Oxfor.lshirc, 

Oxford,  Witney,  Woodstock,  Banbury.                             ^^1 

11.   ISui-kingtiaiiubirc, 

Buckinghuin,  Aylesbury,  Eton.  ^^^| 
Bedford,  DunsUble,  AmpthiU.                                           ^^H 

12.   Ik-dioi^shirc, 

Eastern  Countiet,                                                          ^^H 

1.  Lincolnshire, 

Lincoln,  Boston,  Stamford,  Gdnsborough.                       ^^H 

S.  Hundiifrdonshire. 

Huntingdon,  St  Ive*.                                                     ^^H 

3.   Cambridgeshire, 

Cumbridge,  Ely,  Wisbeucb,  Newmarket.                            ^^^| 

4.   Norfolk, 

Norwich,  VarinouCli,  Lynit                                                    ^^^| 

5.  Sulfolk, 

Iptiwich,  Bury  St  KdiniindV,  LowescafTo.  ^^^| 
Chetmsruid.Hqrvvii'h,  (.'oU-hei>ti'r,  Kockiiig,  Brointree.      ^^^| 

6.  Efbcx. 

7.    ll(*rttordshire, 

Hertford,  St  Albati's,  A^^arc,  Bamet.                                ^^H 

a   Middlesex, 

London  uiid  WcstaiiiiHLer.                                                       ^^^| 

South-eastertt  Counties.                                                        ^^H 

1.   Surrey, 

Soiitliwark,  Gnilfurd,  King&tou-on-T(iamo&,  Farnham,      ^^H 

PorkirijK',  Croydon.                                                              ^^^| 

9.  Knit, 

Canterbury,  Rochosttir,  Maidstone,  Chatham,  Grares-      ^^H 

end,  Dover,  Tunbridge.                                                      ^^^| 

a    SUB8«X, 

Chichester,  Lowes,  Hastings,  Horsham.                            ^^H 

Southern  Cifioitia.                                                         ^^H 

I.    B-irkflhirc, 

Reading,  AbinK<Ion,  Wlnd^^or,  Newbury.                          ^^^| 

•i.    Wilt^turi'. 

SaliHbury,   Devize«,    ^Vllton,  Bradford,   Trowbridge,      ^^^| 

Chippenhiim.                                                                    ^^^| 

'A    HMinpthire, 

Winchester,    Southiunpton,  Portsmouth ;   and  Nc^^'-       ^^^| 

port,  Cowca,  and  yarnouth.  in  the  Isle  of  WiHht       ^^H 

i.   UorseUhire, 

Dorchester,  Poole,  Wc>Tnouth,  Bridporl,  Blandford,              ■ 

^ 

Shaftesbury.                                                                    ^M 

^^P       1.  SomcnwUbire, 

Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  Bridirenrater.                                ^^H 

^^^        2.    Devonshire, 

Exeter,  Plymouth,  Bamstaplf,  Honiton.                           ^^H 

1               a   Cornwall, 

LAUuceiJtuu,  Falmouth,  Truro.                                              ^^^| 

^A 

^^M 

^m 

North  Wale*.                                                                  ^^M 

^^M      1.   FUntxbire. 

Flint,  St  Asaph,  Holywell.                                                ^^H 

^H      2.  Dcnbighshiie, 

DenbJKh,  Wrexham.                                                                 ^^^| 

^^H      3.  CKruarvonabirc, 

Bangor,  Caernarvon.                                                           ^^H 

^^H     4.   h]c  of  Ant'lesca, 

Beaumaris,  Holyhead.                                                        ^^^H 

^^H      5.  MiTioncthnhire. 

No  to^v^  of  ron<teqiieni*c.                                                    ^^^| 

^^M      6.    Montgonicryshirc, 

Welshpool,  Montgomery.                                                       ^^^ 

^H 

South  Wnteit.                                                                            M 

^H      1.   Radnorshire, 

Prcsteign,  New  Radnor.                                                     ^^H 

^^1      2.   Cordif^nnthire, 

Cardi^^an,  AboryPtwith.                                                       ^^H 

^^H      3.  Penibrokeshin>. 

Pembroke.  St  Unvid's, Tenby,  llaverford- West.               ^^H 

^^B       4%    Caermortlieiiblurf, 

Cuecmarthi'n.                                                                       ^^^| 

^^H       5.   Brv(!knook4hirr, 

Brecknock,  Crick  huwi'll.                                                    ^^H 

^^H       6.  UlBinorgnnshirf^. 

Caerdiif,  Ljui^la0)  Svransca.                                             ^^^| 

I 
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CowUiet  Patatine^  Three  of  die  counties  in  EiiL;land  are  called 
countiea  palatine:  viz.,  Cheshire,  Durham,  and  Lanca-sliire.  They  are 
so  called  (a  pafatio)  because  formerly  the  owners  of  ilieui  had  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  within  them  respectively  as  iho  kini;  himself  pos- 
sessed iu  bin  palace.  Durham  is  the  only  palatine  still  in  possession  of  a 
subject.  The  earldom  of  Chester  was  uuit(Mi  to  the  crown  by  Henry 
111.,  and  has  ever  since  that  period  given  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king;  and,  by  various  acts  of  parliament,  the  inheritance  to  the  whole 
lands  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  U  vested  iu  the  crown.  The  Isle  of  Ely 
poanesses  jura  7'eg<t!ia  likewise  as  a  royal  franchise. 

B<'rtrich-xtpon'Tweedr\  The  town  uf  Berwick-upon-Tweed  originally 
formed  part  of  Scolland  ;  but  it  was  reduced  uniler  the  possession  of  iJie 
English  crown  by  Edward  I.»  who  bestowed  upon  it  certain  privileges.  Jt 
is  specially  named  in  all  acts  of  parliament. 

hh  of  Mau,'\  The  Ifile  of  Man  U  a  distinct  territory  from  England  ; 
and  is  not  govenied  by  its  laws,  nor  olTecied  by  any  act  uf  parliament, 
unless  it  is  particularly  named  iu  it. 

JcfMct/t  CiUt'vnsey^  ^c^  The  islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  .'Vldemey, 
and  Sark,  formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy ;  but  were  nnitod  to 
the  crown  of  England  hy  tlie  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line.  They  are 
governed  by  their  own  laws;  but  an  appeal  lies  from  tlieir  courts  to  the 
king  in  council. 


CHAP,  III.-PHYSIC.\L   FEATtRES-MOUNTAINS-KlVERS- 

COASTS. 

The  general  aspect  of  England  ia  varied  and  delightful.  "  In  some 
parts  verdant  plains  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  copious 
btreams,  and  covered  by  innumerable  cattle.  In  others,  the  pleasing  vicia- 
sitndca  of  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  com,  waving  with 
wood,  and  interspersed  with  meadows,  otfer  the  most  delightful  landscapes 
of  opulence  and  beauty.  Some  tracts  abound  with  prospects  of  the  more 
romantic  Kind;  lofty  mountains,  craggy  roclvs,  deep  narrow  dells,  and 
tumbling  torrents ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  as  a  cotiti-ast  to  so  many  agreeable 
scenes,  the  gloomy  features  of  black  moors,  ami  wide  uncultivated  heaths." 
Such  is  the  general  ilescription  of  the  face  of  this  country,  given  by  a 
writer  who  was  every  way  capable  of  drawing  a  just  and  striking  picture 
of  what  he  undertook  to  represent, — Tlie  general  aspect  of  Wales  \»  bold, 
romantic,  and  mountainous.  It  consists  of  continued  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  impending  crags,  intersected  by  numt^rous  and  deep  ra- 
vines, with  extensive  valley*,  and  affording  endless  views  of  wild  mountain 
scenery.  These  ranges  extend  in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, having  their  most  abrupt  declivity  facing  the  latter  tjuatter.  Nume- 
rous projecting  ridges  laterally  expand  on  various  points  of  the  compasH, 
in  oountlesa  ramifications;  many  of  these  arc  surmounte<l  by  lofty  emi- 
nences, which  present  the  appearance  of  mountains  piled  ufton  mountains; 
in  other  instances  they  bIjooi  up  ragged  and  abrupt  from  the  bo«om  of  deep 
valleys,  in  solitary  and  sublime  grandeur. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  elevations  in  England  form  connected 
chains  exlenditjg,  one  of  them,  along  tlie  western  side  of  the  country,  from 
Cornwall  to  Cunditrland, — a  second  along  the  south  side  from  Doroet  into 
Keut,— and  a  lliird,  in  un  irregulai-  waving  line,   from  tlie  Island  of  Tort- 


Tarn!  to  the  WoMa  in  the   East   Riding  of  Yorkshire,   terminating  in  tho 
vlid'tt  of  Scarborouifh,  and  the  lofty  promontory  of  Ftainhoruughead. 

Tfic  CViei'iot  HilU>~\  In  tlie  northern  part  of  Northamherlnncl  the 
mountain:*  approach  very  near  the  coast,  the  top  of  Cheviot,  the  mmt 
elevated  of  them,  not  being  dinlaut  From  it  more  than  18  miles.  Tho 
mountains  around  Ctienot,  considering  their  elevation,  are  very  valuable, 
being  in  general  tine  green  hilln,  thrown  into  a  ^eal  variety  of  forms,  and 
enclosing  many  Hcquestered  glens,  Bome  of  which,  from  their  ma^itude, 
—the  HoUtude  which  reigns  in  them, — the  gloom  of  overhanging  preci- 
piceH  from  wliidi  the  infant  rivers  seem  struggling  into  the  light  of  day, — • 
hare  an  air  of  great  wildness  and  sul)limity.  These  hills  extend  from  the 
head  of  the  river  Coquet,  down  to  Allenton,  and  thence  noithward  to 
Prendwick,  IJranton,  lldertoni  Wooler,  Kirknewton  and  Mindrirn,  oc- 
cupying; at  least  an  area  of  90,000  arri's. 

Cfu/iberUind  HiU»7\  Of  the  two  mountain -districts  of  Cnmberland, 
one  bounds  the  oast  side  of  tho  county,  and  is  the  loftiest  part  of  what 
may  be  called  the  British  AppeninoH,  which,  extending  from  Derbyshire 
to  Linlithgow,  separate  the  easteni  from  l!ie  western  coasts.  The  luoun- 
tains  called  Cross-fell,  Hartsidc-fell,  Gcltsdale  forest,  and  Spadeadeni 
\7aste,  are  rich  in  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  clay,  coal,  and  lead  ore, 
but  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  pictaresqne  appearance.  Tho 
other  range  occupies  the  south-western  division  of  the  county ;  the  im- 
mense elevation  and  singular  form  of  these  mountains  ai'e  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  lakes.  They  rise  from  1,100  to 
3055  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  valley  bounded  by  these  two 
ridges,  and  stretching  from  Westmoreland  to  the  Solway  Frith,  the  sli-ata 
are  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  coal,  &c.,  analo- 
gous to  those  in  Cross-fell  range. 

iV'cUh  MountainsJ2  The  principal  range  in  North  Walea  is  tho  Snow- 
Aoyvn  clmin,  occupying  its  centre.  The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  com- 
posing these  mountains  are  schistose,  hornblende,  schistose  mica,  granite, 
«n<l  porphyry,  inclosing  considerable  blocks  of  quartz.  Tlie  western  side 
is  very  precipitous,  consisting  of  hornstone,  upon  winch  are  placed  a  num- 
ber of  basaltic  columns,  more  or  less  regularly  pentagonal,  and  standing 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  Ferwyn  chain  occupies 
the  eastern  part  of  Merionethshire,  and  branches  out  into  Denbighslnre. — 
Cader  Ferwjii,  Cader  Fronwen,  and  Sylattin,  are  the  most  elevated  points. 
From  Pennant,  in  Montgomeryahire,  to  the  sea-coast  near  Llangyllinin  in 
Merionethshire,  i«  another  extensive  ri(%e  containing  several  lofty  moun- 
tains, known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Arrans  and  the  Arrenigs.  The 
roost  eminent  of  these  are  Arran-ben-llyn,  and  Arran-fowdy,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  is  marked  by  the  triple  head  of  the  lofty  Cadair-Idris. 
The  celebrated  Plinliramon  elevates  his  lofty  crest  over  a  rano^e  of  table- 
land tliflt  eJLteads  from  Llaiivair,  in  the  N.E.,  to  the  abrupt  cliffy  bounil- 
ing  the  bay  of  Cardigan  near  Aborystwith.  Among  particular  idevattona 
in  this  line,  after  the  sovereign  of  the  group,  the  Camo  mountains  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Plinlinimon  comprises  granite,  granitell  of  Kirwan 
composed  of  quartz  and  shorl,  and  siliceous  and  schistose  porphyry,  inter- 
sected with  numerous  and  expansive  veins  of  pure  quartz.  In  South  Wales 
an  extensive  chain  stretclics  from  Bledd%'a  forest  in  Radnorshire,  through 
Brecknock  and  Caerniartlienshirei*,  terminating  in  the  conspicuous  Pres- 
cely  or  Presc^leu  mountain,  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  most  disiinguwhcd 
eminences  iu  this  lino  are  the  Cwm  Rhysglog,   Fen-y-cader,  Mynvdd  c&s- 
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tel,  Newydil  'Carrejj  Wen,  am!  Llanvenmdi.  Thitt  gronp  is  (Hstin^iUheil 
lijr  the  name  of  the  Yt^Ilow  mountains.  The  Kotlmr  hills,  on  the  oast  of 
Brecknockshire — from  the  dark  heath  with  u'hicli  ihey  are  covered,  callod 
the  Black  mountains — form  anotlier  range  which  is  inclosed  by  the  isolated 
mountain  called  Penhre  hill.  Its  more  !*^markahle  ele^Tilions  are  Tra 
Beddw  mountain,  and  the  Pen-Mallard  hills.  The  liitls  of  this  dif  iaion 
abound  in  valuable  minerals,  and  in  rare  vepfitahle  prmluctions.  Thoy  are 
idso  inteispersed  with  the  most  romantic  valleys,  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and 
picturesque  beyond  the  powers  of  conc«p*,ion.  VVaies  is  remarkable  for 
the  profusion  of  lalves  and  flowing  streams  with  whicli  it  is  watered. 

The  following  table  of  the  latitude,  lon|fitude,  and  altitude  of  Buch  bills 
in  England  and  VValcs  as  exceed  2,000  feel  in  elevation,  is  taken  from 
Mudge  and  Colby's  valuable  **  Trigooometricai  Survey." — - 


Latitude  V.   Lou.  (rom  Onwa  |  £^ 

Arran  Kowddy.  Mt;rioMCth»hirc,    . 

Arreiivig,  ditto,              

Beacons  of  Brecknock,         .         .        .         . 
Cader  Fenvyri,  Merionetlishirc,     . 

Oader  Idris,  ditto 

Cucnnnrtbeii  Voir, 

Coif  Hill.    Westmoreland, 

Cam  Fell,  Yorkshire,            .        .        .         . 

Cnpolkntc.  Brecknockshire, 

Carnedd  David.  C'SemarvonshirG, 

Camcd,  LIrwellyn.  ditto,       .        .         .        . 

Cheviot,  North  umbtrland 

Conistoti  rdl, 

Cradle  iMountain,  Brecknockshire, 

Cross  Fell,   Cnmbcrl»nd,       .         .          ,        • 

Gnuraerc  Fell.  Cumberhmd, 

Hedgehope,  Norrhumburlufid, 

Hdvcllyn,  Cumberland, 

Hiffh  Pike,  ditto 

Inglcboroiiieh  Hill.  Yorkshire, 

Nine  Standards,  WestmoroUnd,     . 

Pcnnigant  Hill,  Yorkithire, 

Pillar,  Cuinberliiiid,        .          .          •          • 

riynlimnion  Hill,  C.irdiffniishire, 

Radnor  Forest,  lUdnonbire,          , 

Saddleback,  Cuinbcrknd,      . 

Sea  Fell,  (Low  Point),  ditto. 

Sea  Fell    Hich  Points,  ditto.        .         * 

■ 

rvg.  M.   s. 
52  47  — 
52  53  84 

51  53    i 

52  52  — 

52  42    8 
51  52  59 
&1  22  11 

51  51  1.7 

55  28  52 
54  22  20 
51  57    7 
.^V  42  IS 

53  28  28 
51  31  4S 
41  42  27 
5t  10    4 
5t  27  21 

51  10  56 
54.  29  57 

52  28    3 
52  16    8 
51  38  30 

54  27    2 

Dm.    M.    R. 

h  42  —  W.  i2fl55 
3  k-i  -    W.  ^809 
3  25  26  W.  [2868 
3  21  —  W.  2563 
3  53  36  W.  !«n4 
3  41  35   W.  2500 

2  30  13   W.  12188 
_  w.  8245 

3  29    3  \V.  12394 
W.  ^3437 

w.  -Meo 

2  6  12  W.'2658 

3  6  31  W.  2577 
3    6  30  yv,  2,>15 
S  88  37  W.  2901 

^  _  W.  2756 

2  4  51.  W.  8517 

3  0  21   W.  3055 
3    8  49  W.  'ilOl 
2  23  Ift   W,  2.301 
2  15  .i7    W.2136 

2  14  22  W.2270 

3  16    7   W.:i893 
3  46    4  W.  -WOa 
3  U  IB  \V.2in3 
3    8  n  W.2787 
3  12  45  W.  13098 

_ W.'3160 

Shnimcr  Fell,  Yorkshire, 

Skiddaw.  Cumherland. 

Snea  Fell,  Isle  of  .Man. 

Snowdon,  Caernarvonshire, 

Water  Cragg,  Yorksliire,      . 

Wbemsidc  (in  Ingleton  Fells)  Yorkshire, 

WbcmRidp  fin  Kettle>vcU  Dale)  ditto,     . 

5t  22  21 

51.  30  12 
54  17  29 

53  4    0 

54  2(3  19 
5i  13  45 
54    fl  44 

2  13  31   W.;2329 

3  8    0  W.'3028 

4  2b  46  W.  2004 
4    3  38  W.:i57l 
2    6ft  W.[2I86 
2  23  35  W.2384 
1  59  84  W.  2263 

It  hence  appears — though  tlie  fact  was  anknown  previous  to  the  Triiro- 

nomelrical    Survey llifll   there  are  in  England  and  Wales,  28  monnlaina 

between  2.000  and  3,000  feet  in  height,  and  7  each  ojcceeding  3,000 
feet. 

RlVEn&.J  The  most  roiiMiderable  rtvi^rs  are  the  Thames,  Severn.  Med- 
way,  Trent,  Ouse,  '1V"*»    IVes.  Wear,  Mervey,  Dee,   .\von,   Eden,  and 
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Derurent,  whioli,  ai<letl  Uy  an  extenniru  nynietn  of  canal  naTigatiun,  alTord 
Bii  eaeiy  access  intu  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  enable  the  tnoiit  inland 
ilieitricta  to  comiiiuntcate  readily  with  the  sea  as  ivcll  m  with  one  another. 
fu  the  lant  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  that  waa  publiuhed  by  himself 
(in  1605)  there  U  a  tabic,  from  which  it  appears  that  tliere  are  upwards 
of  550  rivers  and  nrulet«i  in  England  and  Waleii,  distinguished  t>y  parti- 
caiar  nanie«. 

Tfw.  Thames.']  The  sources  of  the  Thames  are  irirulets  which  rise  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  Cotswood  hitU  in  (itouoestcrshire.  Of  these  the 
/«u  M  the  most  important,  Thi*  stream,  having  passed  Oxford  and 
the  Berkshire  hills,  is  joined  by  the  Thames  a  little  below  Dorchester, 
nnd  the  river,  after  the  jtmction  of  these  two  btreamt*,  obtains  its  proper 
name — 7Vwm«,  or  Thaine-isist.  From  VVallingford  to  Panghourn  the  in- 
clination of  the  stream  is  almost  due  S. ;  at  the  latter  place  it  bends  by  E. 
to  W. ;  it  liien  inclines  by  N.E.  to  S.  again,  until  it  approaches  Maiden- 
head  ;  hence  it  winds  generally  8.B.  till  it  passes  Staines.  It  here  forms  a 
vast  circle  by  S,  to  E.  till  it  reaches  Brentford  ;  after  which  it  flo^vs  N.E. 
towards  Loudon.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it  turns  with  a  bold 
swell  to  the  K. ;  and  it  preserves  this  direction,  varied  by  broad  reaches, 
till  it  falls  into  the  sea.  In  its  passage  it  receives  6  unnavigaMe  and  11 
navif^ble  streams.  Its  course  has  been  computed  at  about  160  miles,  of 
which  ISO  are  navigable.  Tlie  tide  flows  np  to  nearly  tlie  distance  of  80 
ijiiles  from  its  moutli ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  800  tons  as  far 
as  London.  The  Thames  is  neither  a  rapid  nor  sluggish  stream ;  its  wa- 
ters are  seldom  discoloured  by  mud,  except  after  great  floods.  It  flows 
through  a  rich  and  highly  beautiful  country ;  and  ai  Loudon  becomes  u 
superb  tide-river. 

The  Sevei'n.~\  The  Severn,  which  is  the  second  commercial  river  in  the 
kingdom,  has  its  principal  source  in  a  small  lake  on  tliu  eastern  side  uf 
Flinlimmon.  It  takes  it  proper  name  of  Severn  as  it  approaches  New- 
town. Hence,  through  the  delightful  vale  of  Montgomery,  its  course  is 
ulmoat  due  W.,  till  nniering  the  great  plain  of  Sliropahire  il  turns  abruptly 
to  the  S.E.  A  little  below  Buwdly  it  becomes  a  commercial  river:  being 
joined  by  those  numerous  canals  which  bear  the  trade  of  Birminf^hnm,  Kid- 
derminster, and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and 
Worcestciiihirc.  As  it  floNvs  through  the  vaut  plain  of  Glouceatersliire, 
its  banks  become  so  high  and  steep  that  it  almost  disappears.  Between 
Tewksbury  and  the  sea,  there  is  only  one  passage  over  this  river  by  bridge ; 
this  is  at  Gloucester.  Having  received  the  Wye  near  Chepstow,  and  thn 
Avon  from  Somersetshire,  it  grows  gradually  wider,  and  forms  the  DriMol 
channel*  The  Severn  is  remarkable  for  its  tide,  which  rolls  in  wiili  a 
head  3  or  4  feet  high.  In  the  year  182-i,  the  idea  of  a  ship-canal  to  con- 
nect the  English  with  the  Bristol  chaimel,  was  started,  but  aftHrwanU 
dropped  in  consequence  of  the  severe  shock  given  to  pnblic  confidence  in 
all  speculative  nndortakings.  A  reduced  plan,  however,  ha-*  been  sug- 
gesteil,  the  whole  expense  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  £(>00,000,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  a  harbour  at  Beer. 

Tlie  Mersei/.']  The  Mersey  derives  its  source  from  a  conflux  of  small 
streams  at  the  junction  of  Cheshire  with  Derbyshire.  Its  course  is  ser- 
pentine, btit  generally  with  an  inclination  to  the  S.W.  Near  the  village 
of  Flexton  it  receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  IvwelU  which  rises  in  the 
moora  that  divide  Lancashire  from  Yorkshire.  A  tittle  below  Warrington, 
the    Mei-sey  forma  a  great  arm    of    the   bea,  whiclj,    turning  nbniptly 
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the  S.W,,  grows  narrower  as  it  passes  tlii'  port  of  Liverpool,  near  its 
exit.  Tile  Mersey  is  navignMc  for  vfijiseU  of  considerable  burden  for 
uboat  33  luiles  from  Liverpool  to  the  inouth  of  the  Irivell. 

77*«  j9tfe.]  The  Dee,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  river,  rines  in  the  moun- 
t4iiiiouB  parts  of  Mertoncthsbtre,  and  flown  t}irongb  the  chRrming  valley  of 
Llangollen,  into  tho  great  plain  of  Cbehlitre.  It  half  encoinpasiieM  the 
ancient  city  of  Cheater ;  and,  flowinf^  from  tlience  to  the  sea,  forms  a 
broad  sandy  estuary  inclinin(<  to  the  N.W. 

The  Ti/nt^.^  The  Tyne  is  formed  bytivo  branchea  called  the  North  and 
South  Tyne,  both  of  winch  purttue  a  wild  and  romantic  course  till  they 
reach  T}Tiedale.  After  passing  Hexham — which  occupies  a  central  Hpot 
near  tlie  junction  of  the  two  branches — the  Tyne  flows  through  a  vale  rich 
in  manufactures,  and  passing  Newcastle,  to  which  ships  of  ino<lvrate  bar- 
<len  can  come  up,  and  N.  and  S.  Shields,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Tynemonlb. 

TTte  Trent.^  The  Trent  rises  in  tlio  hills  beyond  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne.  At  6r8t  it«  course  is  nearly  S.E. ;  it  then  makes  a  sudden  turn  E. 
by  N.  Passing  Nottingham  and  Newark,  iu  a  N.E.  direction,  it  suddenly 
luriifi  N.,  and  about  5  miles  below  Hurton-upon-Strathor,  falls  into  the 
Huuiber.  It  is  navigable  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  receives  an  immense 
number  of  canals  and  auxiliary  streams.  Its  general  diaractcr  is  that  of 
n  full  transparent  stream. 

The  Uumber,']  The  Huinber  is  a  name  almost  exclusively  given  to  the 
great  estuary  that  divides  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire,  being  formed  of  the 
Trent  and  the  Ouse. 

The  Medtcat/.^  The  ri^er  Medway  lus  four  sources  which  unite  at 
Maidstone,  to  which  place  the  tide  flows  up,  and  the  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  to  the  burden  of  50  tons.  After  passing  Maidstone,  it  turns  with 
a  long  compass  by  N.  to  E.  to  reach  Hocbestor  and  Chatham.  Between 
the  latter  place  and  Gillingham — which  in  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
N.E.  of  it — some  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  royal  uiivy  are  usually  laid 
up.  It  joins  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Swale,  which  (livides  the  Isle 
of  Shcppey  from  the  mainland  of  Kent.  Its  whole  course  is  about  40 
miles ;  and  that  circumstance  considered,  it  h  one  of  the  deepest  rivers  in 
Europe. 

ZnA-w.]  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  are  celebrated  for  their  laken, 
which,  during  the  summer  attract  numerous  visitors.  Winanderniere  U  the 
most  extrusive  piece  of  water  in  England,  hein^  10^  miles  in  a  straight  linu 
down  its  middle,  and  from  I  to  2  miles  in  breadth.  Its  depth  is  13, 
23,  29,  and  31  fathoms.  It  contains  13  islands,  and  covers  about  453-4' 
aa%s.  Ulawaler  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  2  miles.  There  aie  various  other  smaller  Ukes  in  this 
county:  as  Derwentwater,  BasHinthwaitewater.  Ovcrwater,  Loweswater, 
Cmmmuckwator,  Butterraere,  Ennerdalewater,  Wastwater  and  Dcvock- 
•vater:  besides  some  pif^ces  of  water  called  Tariift.  Wbittlesea  lake,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  is  a  shallow  piece  of  water  covering  an  immense  tract 
of  country. 

Canah.}  The  first  lateral  navigable  canal  was  commenced  in  England 
about  70  yearn  since.  At  the  preHenl  time  there  are  nearly  80  canal- 
companies  in  operation,  who  have  expended  £30,000,000  in  their  under- 
takings, and  make  a  yearly  dividend  of  £800,000  upon  their  capital.^ 


*  The  fuUou-inx  list  cxhibiu  the  length  of  the  principal  Caitols  in   England  an<l 
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Coasts. — Western  Oitaai^  The  coast  upon  llie  W.,  begfaming  at  tlie 
Solwaf  FHtfa  to  Braicfa  y-pwl  poin^  is  partly  flat  and  partly  bold  and  ele- 
▼ated.  Here  is  a  wide  inlet  contaiBing  the  eatoary  of  the  Solway  PHtb, 
Moraeambe  bay,  Uie  estnaries  of  the  ^bble,^  the  Meivey,  and  the  Dee, 
and,  in  the  very  centre  of  it,  the  Isle  of  Man.  Directly  S.  from  the  Isle 
of  Man,  is  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  forming  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales, 
and  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  long  and  narrow  passage  called  the 
Menai  Straits. — Cardigan  bay,  another  imrnense  opening,  stretches  from 
Braich-y-pwl  point  to  St  DstkI's  Head,  presenting  a  coast  in  general  rag- 
ged, mowBtaiaoos  and  wild;  and  between  St  David's  Head  and  me 
LandVend  there  is  another  vast  indentation  which  gires  space  to  St 
Bride*s  bay.  Milford  haven,  Caermarthen  and  Swansea  bays,  the  Bristol 
Channel  or  eetaary  of  the  Sereni,  and  Barnstaple  bay.  The  beach  al<mg 
this  tzact  continues  mostly  high  and  rocky;  off  from  it,  there  are  some  smafi 
scattered  islands,  of  no  particular  note,  if  we  except  the  isles  of  Scilly, 
which  lie  nearly  80  miles  west  from  Cornwall.  Andent  history  fally  sup- 
ports the  belief,  that  a  great  and  mighty  change  has  been  gradually  going 


MUet. 

Mike. 

AndoTcr, 

:    ffi 

Kingston  nnd  Leominster 

*H 

A8hbT-ae4&-Zouch, 
Bamsley, 

Lancaster 

75 

15 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 

189 

Barinxstoke,     . 

•    ^ 

Leicester 

85 

Monmouthshire 

88 

fiolton  and  Buiy,     . 

11 

Montgooiervahire 

87 

Brecknock, 

33 

Neath      .... 

13 

BridgewaCer^ 

87 

Nottingham      .        .        .        . 

17^ 

ChMter    .... 

18 

Oakham 

144 

ChesUuficU      .        . 

44 

Oxford     .... 

9M 

CrombrJ         .        .        .        . 

38 

Peake  forest     . 

151 

1* 

Rochdale 

83 

Crojdou          *        .        .        • 

9 

Sonkey     .... 

18 

Desme  sad  Dona 

9 

Severn  and  Thames  . 

88 

Deiby 

8 

Sbx«wsbufy       .        . 

.        17 

Dadl«y 

18 

ShropshirB 

17 

Etlesaiers 

57 

Somerset  coal  .        .        •        • 

17 

Erewnsb          •        .        . 

11 

Southampton  and  SalJsbaiy 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestersfain 

17 

OlunoKguflUre 

85 

'    n 

GloaesaterandBetkelej   . 

174 

Stiatfofd 

Gimnd  JoQcCion 

9^ 

Swansea 

17 

Grand  Trunk  . 

W 

Thames  and  Medway 

81 

Grand  Union   ■        .        , 

*it 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 

88| 

Ofsod  WcMevn 

35 

Ditto  and  Napton 

lir 

Gfaatbasa 

33 

WealdofKent 

89 

Hezeford  and  Glouoetter  . 

f4 

Wiitt  and  Bei^ 

58 

Huddenfidd    . 

Worcester 

80f 

KeaneC  and  Avon 

37 

Wyrcly  and  Essington 

8? 

■*  TIm  ElbtU  was  oaee  the  meat  dfstlngtriahed  river  In  this  part  of  the  coantry ;  it 
was  oaed  by  the  RMnans  to  prafsfanos  ta  any  other,  and  emphatically  ealled  the  "Port 
of  Ldmeasmre,**  being  eight  or  ten  miles  wide  at  ite  aaouthf  and  the  stream  runnlof 
inhmd  np  to  Rtbcherter.  Now,  howerer,  the  tide  does  not  approach  that  TilUge 
within  aafatak  miles,  and  tha  narfgable  ehanod  of  the  RIbble  la  condderably  narrowed. 
Fopolar  tradition  ascrlbea  this  mighty  olianga  to  aoaoe  violent  coaraldon  of  natorsb 
Wbtttaker,  tn  reTerence  to  tbla  slngalar  clrconutance,  obeerres — "  Tradition,  the 
iaJthlal  pvesanrer  af  nsaoy  a  Iwt  iriUch  history  has  orerlooked  or  forgotten,  speaks  ooo- 
fidently  of  sadi  a  eaoeo,  aeorlbing  the  final  mln  of  Rlbcbester  to  the  overwhelming 
▼Menoe  of  an  earthqnafce.  And  nothing  bat  auch  an  aoddent,  I  think,  coald  haTO 
origlaally  changed  the  nature  of  this,  onoe  the  muat  remarkaUe  estoary  in  ^e  county, 
and  have  thrown  np  that  large  and  brow!  barrier  of  sand  which  croaaea  the  entrance 
into  it,  abaoat  ehokes  the  In1«t  uf  the  tiilcj  and  conlraeti  the  original  breadth  of  the  na- 
vlgi^le  ebaaael,  from  its  majeatie  extent  of  eight  or  nine  milsa,  to  the  narrow  span  of 
an  handred  yards.** 
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oa  for  the  last  10  or  12  centuries  iu  the  boundaries  of  the  sea  ia  these 
parts  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  lands  forming  the  Scilly  islands,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  &c.,  formeriy  united  wiik  the  main  land,  are  now  detached  by  a 
considerable  channel,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  has  been  invaded  and  swept  away  by  encroachments  of  the 
sea.  The  Scilly  islands,  it  is  stated  upon  good  authority,  were  formerly 
only  10  in  number,  though  they  are  now  upwards  of  140. 

Southern  CW/.]  Proceeding  eastward,  along  the  southern  shore,  from 
the  high  m^ed  projection  called  the  Land's  End,  the  spacious  bay  of 
St  Michael  soon  opens  on  the  view;  and,  on  doubling  the  Lizard  Point, 
there  appears  a  large  semicircular  sweep,  including,  among  other  inlets  and 
capes,  Falmouth  haven,  Rame-head,  and  PlymouUi  Sound.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  Rame-head,  about  H  miles  out  at  sea,  are  the  Eddystone  rocks, 
over  which  the  sea  frequently  breaks  with  tremendous  violence,  and  on 
which  is  built  a  strong  light-house  for  the  direction  of  yessels  leaving  the 
Channel  and  Plymoath  Sound.  Betweep  Prawle-point  and  Portland-bil]« 
is  another  vast  indentation,  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  curvature  of 
which  are.  Start-point,  the  Bay  of  Dartmouth,  Fro  ward-point,  Torhay, 
Hopesnose,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Exe.  Next  follow  Portland  road,  Wey- 
mouth bay,  and  St  Alban's  head.  From  this  promontory  to  Selsey-bill, 
the  coast  is  very  much  deflected  by  several  creeks  and  headlands ;  among 
which  are  Peverel-point,  Sandwich  bay,  Poole  harbour,  with  an  island  in  its 
entrance,  Christchurch  bay,  Hurst  Cape,  Southampton  water,  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  a  capacious  basin  intersperse<l  with  small  islands.  Opposite  to 
the  estuary  of  Southampton  lies  the  Isle  of  Wight — which  forms  with  the 
main  land  a  sheltered  channel  consisting  of  the  Needles  passage,  the  Solent, 
and  the  famous  road  of  Selsey-bill — the  shore  in  general  takes  a  north-easteriy 
direction,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurs  until  Beachyhead,  a  bold  and  ele- 
vated point,  makes  its  appearance.  The  only  other  objects  which  attract 
particular  attention  are  the  rock  of  Hastings,  Dungeness,  and  Dover  cli&. 

Eaaiem  coctaW^  Off  Kent,  as  we  enter  on  the  eastern  coast,  are  the 
Downs,— a  road  much  frequented  by  ships,  and  defended  from  the  swells 
of  the  British  ocean  by  the  Goodwin  Sands,  These  very  remarkable  banks 
are  situated  between  the  North  and  South  Forelands,  opposite  Deal  and 
Ramsgate,  and  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  coast.  The  length  of 
the  sands  is  about  10  miles,  and  the  breadth  nearly  2.  l.*hey  consist  of  a 
more  soft,  fluid,  porous,  spongions,  but  withal  tenacious  matter,  than  the 
neighbouring  sands,  and  are  consequently  of  such  a  quality,  that  when  a  ship 
strikes  upon  them  there  is  little  chance  of  her  gettiiig  olf ;  the  nature  of  the 
•and  being  such  as  to  swallow  the  vessel  up  sometimes  in  a  few  hours, 
while  the  surf  which  breaks  upon  them  renders  all  attempts  to  approach  the 
ill-fated  vessel  impossible.  When  the  water  is  off  these  sands,  they  become 
exceedingly  liard  and  firm,  so  that  people  may  land,  and  stay  for  faonn  upon 
them  iu  summer ;  indeed  cricket-matches  have  been  played  upon  Uiem  ; 
but  woe  to  those  who  do  not  quit  at  the  proper  moment,  for  in  a  very  short 
time  they  become  a  quicksand,  and  float  to  and  fro  with  the  wares  ;  wben 
these  waves  retire  again  they  settle  as  before.'^    A  level  sandy  beach  separates 

"  When^tbe  Trinity  HouM  aome  ywn  aioee  farmed  ad etlrn  to  erect  a  lifht-bonw 

ited  to  a  great  depth  wltli 
t  ae  Che  epunry  e 
jkracticable  ;  a  float 
w««  ill  coDMquenoe  caublUhed.     On  the  2trth  of  Norember*  17f)8,  a  most 


upon  the  Goodvrin  Sanda,  the  encioaeri  emploTed  penetrai 


their  borLtiK  augure,  but  (bey  could  reach  no  solid  bottom,  ae  the  epunary  matnltle 
reached  to  such  a  depth  as  to  reoder  the  design  utterly  impracticable  ;  a  floating  Ugh* 
was  in  coDMjquenoe  csublished.  On  the  2t)th  of  Norember*  17f)8,  a  most  dreaafal 
storm  anise  from  the  W.S.  W.  aod  bletr  for  many  hours  with  great  Tiolence,  during 
which  13  wen  of  war  drore  from  their  anchorage  in  the  Downs,  ran  opon  the  fttal 
Goodwins,    and  were  totally  lost,  with  oesrly  all  their  crews,  only  71  being  nved. 
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tlie  high  rhal  ky  cliffs  which  face  the  coant  for  a  roosiderable  way  on  each  aide 
of  the  Soath  ForeiantJ,  fi*om  those  which  skirt  the  bohl  and  ru-^cred  shore  of 
tliB  Isle  of  Thanet, — a  place  formerly  detached  from  the  rest  of  Kent  by  a 
naWgable  rtrer,  but  now  little  more  than  a  peninsula.  The  most  easterly 
point  of  this  isle  is  tlie  North  Foreland  ;  between  which  and  Orfordness, 
there  is  a  vast  gulf  into  which  the  rivew  Medway,  Thames,  Cronch,  and 
Maden,  discharf^  their  waters,  and  fl1on$*  which,  the  shore,  after  passing 
the  Isle  of  8beppy,  is  for  the  moat  part  flat  and  marshy.  From  Orford- 
ness to  the  npnciods  inlet  called  the  Wash,  the  coast  aftsnmes  a  circular 
direction,  and  presents  an  intermixture  of  low  ground,  sandy  hillockn,  and 
clayey  precipices.  Crossing  the  Wash,  and  keeping  the  level  bcjich  of 
Lincolnshire,  we  come  to  the  Humber,  beyond  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Spurnhoad,  Flamhorough-head,  and  Scarborou|rli,  there  are  few  indenta- 
tions or  proniont<ines  of  note.  Scarborough  stands  on  a  vast  rock,  pro- 
jecting into  llie  sea;  but  Flamborongli-head  is  a  far  more  magnificent 
object,  being  formed  of  limestone  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  imd  stupendous 
height,  risible  Car  off  at  sea.  From  Spumhead  to  Flumborough-hend,  the 
coast  is  commonly  flat ;  from  this  to  BamlK»rough  castle,  it  is  first  bold  and 
precipitous,  and  then  descends  to  low  cliffy  of  sandstone  and  other  mate- 
rials ;  and  from  this  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  it  is  tame  and  sandy.  Not 
far  from  the  shore,  opposite  to  the  Northumbrian  coast,  appear  the  Coquet 
ialc,  the  Fern  isles,  and  Holy  isle. 


CHAP.IV.-CLIMATE-SOILS-STUATA-MINERALS-ANIMALAND 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOMS. 

^The  climate  of  England  may  he  characterized  as  variable,  inclining  to 
;  moisture  and  cold,  though  neither  extreme  of  temperature  is  felt  so  keenly 
fcere  oh  on  the  continent  under  the  same  parAllel:^.  There  is  perhaps  no 
Country  in  Europe  which  disjilays  a  richer  ami  more  beautiful  verdure  for 
mich  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  as  the  Houtherii  part  of  our  island.  It 
would  appear^  however,  that  the  climate  of  England  has  not  only  become 
considerably  colder  in  the  summer  months,  but  also  more  humid  than  io 
former  days.  In  illustration  of  this  circumstance,  William  of  Malmesbury 
—who  has  been  more  particular  in  hU  information  than  many  otiier  histo- 
^ns — remarks,  in  hia  book  'De  PoutiiicibuH,'  that  the  vale  of  Gloucester 
used  to  produce,  in  the  12th  century,  as  good  wine  as  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France ;  and,  it  is  well-known,  that  in  the  counties  of  Worcester, 
liereford,  Somerset,  Cambridge,  and  Essex,  there  are  lands  which  bear  the 
name  of  vinei/ard^, — many  of  them  having  been  attaclied  to  particular 
church-efltabliabments,  whose  ruins  are  yet  in  their  vicinity.  In  i^gard  to 
the  vale  of  Gloucester,  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  *  there  is  no  province 
in  England  whicli  lias  so  many  aud  good  vineyards,  neither  on  account  of 

Conrvrnin^  Ihc  origin  of  thnti  tanda  there  sre  rariotis  opiniionfl;  but  the  common  r«- 
Crivr  arury  of  thrir  bmvini;  once  b««n  tbe  estate  of  Godwyn^^  earl  of  Kent,  thti  father 
ttf  Hantlrl,  who  fell  hc  Htuitingi,  is  no<r  exploded,  lu  vrelf  na  ihfir  having  once  hcun  an 
bUnd  called  Komea,  and  hnrlng  been  destroyed  by  the  sea  in  the  year  I0*i7.      I'he  moat 

i  Vrobnble  opinion  of  our  best  anli^uaries  \%.  thfii  ifi«t*'ad  of  th««  xnndi  being  ocra^oned 
iiy  an  inundation  of  thf^  fu>n.  thrv  wfr<^  caused  hy  the  hph*»  ItiavinK  them  at  thf  time  nf 
that  terrible  inundHtion  in  the  riMcn  of  kirif;  WiHuim  Itufiu,  or  in  that  of  Henry  1., 

; -which  drowned  so  lar^**  a  part  of  Tlanflrrs  and  Ihr  l^w  Ounrries.  'Ibis  drsdrtion  of 
aho  sea  io  thaae  parts  ini^bt  have  l»e«o  furttj**r  inrreated  by  followEng  inuiidnliapa  iti 
ether  plucas.  enpeciullx  upon  the  paru  of  Z^^Aland  whi»h  anciently  coiuiited  of  fiftota 
lelands,  eight  of  which  were  straUowed  up  In  Henry  the  Second's  time.  <^ 
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their  fertility  or  the  Rwcetness  of  the  grape.'  Of  lato  years,  however,  ftti 
experiment!)  to  cultirate  the  vine  in  England,  except  when  trained  against 
walis^  have  failed.  The  climate  of  Wuleti  in  more  humid  and  is  colder  tliaii 
that  of  England  under  the  same  parallole. 

Average  Quanlittf  of  Rain  and  Dew,']  Dr  Halley  supposes  the 
average  quantity  of  rain  tliat  falls  iu  England  to  he  22  inches ;  but  this  is 
certainly  below  the  average.  Mr  Walton,  with  much  greater  probability, 
fixes  it  at  31.3  inches.  In  this  couutry  it  generally  rains  lens  in  March 
than  in  November,  in  the  proportion — aa  a  medium — of  7  to  2;  leas  in 
April  than  iu  October,  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  2;  and  lefts  in  May  thnn 
in  September ;  at  least  the  chances  for  this  are  as  i  to  3.  Ur  Hales  tltinks 
that  the  quantity  of  dew  that  falls  on  moist  earth  in  this  country  ia  3.28 
inclies ;  but  Mr  Walton  tius  estimated  the  total  deposition  at  5  inchee  an- 
nually;  and  thus  reckons  that  Si>  inclies  of  water  are  deposited,  at  a  me- 
dium, annually  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  England  and  Wales,  which 
is  equal  to  28  cubic  miles,  or  115,000,000,000  tons. 

Temperature.']  It  appcai-s  from  an  account  kept  at  Liverpool  for  25 
years,  by  Mr  Hutchinson,  that  the  mean  heat  in  that  city,  at  12  noon  is 
33 '.  The  greatest  degree  of  heat  experienced  \vm  86" ;  the  least  22". — 
The  mean  heat  at  Dover  is  53";  at  London  51'  9'-  It  is  said  that  iu  tho 
winter  of  the  years  1794,  1798,  and  ISlS-l^,  the  thermometer  was  ob- 
served to  sink  to  5"*  of  Zero.  In  tho  summer  of  1808  it  was  as  high  as  00\ 
JVind^,]  The  W.  and  S.W.  winds  are  very  prevalent,  and  also  tho 
most  violent  in  the  south  part  of  the  island.  Next  to  them  are  the  N.  and 
N.E.  winds.  The  former  may  be  accounted  for  from  tho  exposure  of  the 
island  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  latter  which  prevails  generally  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  7th  or  8tli  of  May — and  sometimes 
longer — may  be  thus  accounted  for.  In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  face  of 
tlio  country  is  covered  >vith  snow  to  tlie'middle  of  May  or  longer.  This 
frozen  covering,  which  has  been  formed  during  winter,  giows  giadually 
shallower  to  tho  1 5th  or  16th  of  May,  or  until  the  sun  lias  acquired  17"  or 
18'  of  N.  declination;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  va11e)~s  and  mountains 
of  England  have  received  an  accession  of  temperature  of  24<"  or  25'.  On 
this  account,  when  the  temperature  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  cooled  down 
by  snow  to  32*,  that  of  Britain  is  21"  or  25"  higher  than  that  of  the  pro- 
ceding  countries ;  because,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  are  incapable  of  heating  the  air  above  32".  For  this  reason,  the 
air  of  England  is  24"  or  25"  more  heated  than  that  of  the  before-mentioned 
countries.  The  air  of  Sweden  and  Norway  will  then,  of  course,  by  tho 
law  of  comparative  specific  gravities,  displace  that  of  England ;  and  from 
the  relative  situation  of  those  countries  with  this  country,  will  produce  a 
N.E.  wind.  Tbia  current  is  commonly  stronger  by  day  than  by  night,  be- 
cause the  variation  of  temperature  in  the  air  of  Great  Britain  in  at  that 
time  the  greatest,  being  frequently  from  50"  to  60"  alK>ut  noon,  and  sinking 
to  32"  in  the  night.     The  wind  that  most  ■seldom  occurs  is  that  from  the  S. 

State  of  the  barometer,"]  Mr  Hutchinson  ascertained  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  at  Liverpool,  during  25  years,  was  29.74  inches; 
the  greatest  range  l>eiug  2.89;  and  the  annual  average  range  1.9G.  The 
barometer  at  Dover,  on  an  average  of  5  years,  showed  a  mean  beiglit  of 
29.90,  and  2.47  of  greatest  range,  the  mean  range  being  1.80.  The 
mean  annual  height  at  York,  oa  an  average  of  4  years,  was  29.70;  and  at 
London,  for  many  years,  29.88.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  the  usnal 
variation  of  the  barometer  in  England  is  2.5  inches. 
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^BfoUowiug  general  bea<U :  cUy,  loam,  sand,  chalk,  f^rarel,  and  peat.  Munsy 
^Hwiia  are  Trey  common  and  extenuve  in  the  northent  parts  oH  England. — 
^■The  wolds  of  Kent,  SuiTey,  and  Sussex  exhibit  a  larger  extent  of 
^Htaie  species  of  soil  than  any  part  of  the  kinifdom. 

^H     Strata.^     '^^^  whole  of  Euf^land  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  a 

series  of  flat  or  undulating  bedtt,  placed  one  above  anotht-r,   and  sloping 

very  gently  upwards  from  S.E.  to  N.W.     The  general   surface  of  llie  is- 

^Klmd  also  rises  pretty  uniformly  from  the  £.  and  S.   shores  to  the  monn- 

^Htoinooa  districts  of  tiie  W. 

^B^  Mineralt.2  'Ibe  following  are  Uio  miuer&ls  of  England,  with  the  dis- 
^^^ricCs  where  they  are  found: 

MiTtmUt.  Wlierr  found. 

In  dilTerene  places,  particularly  it  is  said  oear  Silsoe,  in  fiedfonlHhire; 
but  never  in  a  quantity  so  great  aa  to  indemnify  tlw  labour  of  pro- 
curing it 
In  Cornwall.     It  is  wtoucrht  with  secrecy,  and  the  quantity  procupcfl 

ift  uncertain. 
CoruvvmU.   Thti  quantity  of  tin  furnished  by  this  county  is  great ;  the 
iiuality  excellent.     Gomwall  has  been  noted  fur  tnis  metal  from 
tue  earliest  antiquity. 
Rednitb,  Alston's  Land  End,  In  Cornvrall,  iti  yorkshire,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  in  tbe  Parry's  niouutairi  id  Ani^csey. 
Mtiikdip  billsr  SomerMtshire.  IX'rb>*8liire.  and  Alston  in  Cumberlind, 

where  the  mines  employ  1 100  men. 
Found  in  many  districts.     Tbe  chief  mines  are  chase  of  Colcbrouk- 
dale,  Shropihire;  Dean. Forest,  Gloucestershire;  and  Ulverston, 
Lancashire. 
Huel  rock. 

Cornwall  and  Derbyshire. 
Borrowdide,  near  ICesvvick,  in  Cumberland. 

Cornwall. 

>  Mcndip  hills,  Shropshire. 

Newcastle,  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  in  many  dEstricte  in  the  central, 
northern,  and  western  ports  of  Ei^Iand. 
JBock-salt.  Cheshire.     Tlie  mines  of  Northn-ich  arc  so  exteostvc  as  to  produoe, 

yearly,  CJ.OOO  tons. 

\  Portland  and  Purbeck. 

Derbyshire. 
Berkshire. 
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lorn -ore. 


rin. 


^Copper. 


lorble. 
ystone. 
[•Ahibostcr. 
[^uUers-earth. 

The  principal  minerals  of  Wales  are  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal. 
[These  are  found   principally  in  the  counties  of  Mint,   Caemarron,   Mont- 
►roery,  and  Cardigan.     M.  Bakewell,   in  hie    '  lutroduetioii  to  Geolopy/ 
[•tatfs  that  iu  South  Wales,  adjoining  the  Uriatol  Chauuel,  there  is  from 


"  Tfab  uieful  fossil  was  known  to  the  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the  HomaDs,  who, 

lys  Pennant,  had  not  even  a  n&me  forcoali,  thuu^'h  Tbeophrastusdrflcribesttiem  vi-ry 

:anitelj^,  at  least  thre«  c^ntnrtcji  bf-far^  the  timtr  of  Cataar,  and  «ren  m)rs  that  th-ej 

rent  ktiuwn  to  workHi-s  in  biiiss.      llruiid  Hays  ihst  th«y  w»r«  burnt  by  Xae    Hocnuis. 

'he  An^Io-Saxons  knew,  and  purtly  uwd  tliein.      Brand,  how«v«r,  obwrres  Ihst  ihey 

rere  not  mentioned  under  the  UnnUh  amrpatloD,  nor  under  the  Nurmsiix;    but  were 

lown  in  thareleii  of  Henry  III.     In  tS06  they  were  prohibited  tii  London,  as  s  nuU 

batwar«us«d  in  thapaUco  In  Itf^dl.and  b«catne.  loon  after,  au  important  article  of 

tmmerce.     In  1512  tb«y  were  not  aUrays  used,  becauie  not  having  got  to  thf  niuin 

tratuiD,  people  compl«Incd  that  they  would  not  burn  witbmie  wood.      The  best  was 

.Iko  sold  at  fis.  a  obaldroo  ;  a  bad  sort  at  is.  2d.     Exer-pt  tlncJcsmitbs,  ibey  wvre  oou- 

4oed,  io  tbe  17th  ceutury,  under  the  name  of  Ka-cosI,  tu  the  lower  order*,  who  could 

no\  afford  to  buy  wood  ;  and  were  hawked  about  the  streets  )n  sacks,  upon  men's  backs. 
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1000  to  1'200  sqaarc  miles  of  coal,  saflficient  to  snpply  England  for  2000 
years,  after  all  other  roal-mines  arc  exhausted. 

Mineral  Springs.^  England  abounds  in  mineral  waters,  theprinripftl 
of  which  art* :  Bath,  celebrntod  ever  bince  the  times  of  Roman  domina- 
tion,— the  hot  wells  of  Bristol, — those  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent, — of  Buxtoa 
in  Derbyshire,— Scarborough  and  Harrowgate  in  the  north, — and  Chel- 
tenham in  (iloucester«4liire. 

Anivial  Kingdom^]  The  English  horse  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
crossing  with  the  finest  foreign  breedFi,  till  in  spiiit,  strength,  an<l  speed  he 
is  fully  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  any  country.  The  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  too,  liave  been  greatly  improved  by  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  breeder.  Dogs  of  every  variety  have  been  naturalized  here ;  but  the 
bulUdog  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  Engliith,  and  it  possesses  strength  and 
courage  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Of  savt^e  animals,  since  the  extir- 
pation of  the  wolf — which  was  effected  in  the  reign  of  James  VII. — the 
largest  and  strongest  are  the  fox  and  wild  cat.  The  badger  is  frequently 
met  with,  as  also  the  stoat,  the  martin — of  which  there  are  two  species — the 
otter,  the  s(|uirret,  and  the  dormouse.  Hats  are  numerous,  particularly 
the  brown  rat  of  India  falaely  called  the  Norway  rat,  which  has  nearly 
extirpated  the  native  iron-gray  rat.  Mice  of  various  kinds  are  common. 
The  hedgehog  is  not  rare,  and  the  mole  is  still  a  nuisance  in  every  rich 
und  welUcnltivate<l  field.  The  stag  is  yet  found  in  its  native  state  upon 
the  borders  of  Cornwall,  and  two  species  of  fallow-deer  are  still  preserved. 
Hares  are  abundant.  The  sea-calf  and  great  seal  are  frequently  seen  upon 
the  coast*,  particularly  the  coast  of  Walew.  The  lai'ger  birds  of  pre\ 
have  now  almottt  everywhere  disappeared,  us  indeed  they  generally  do 
from  a  country  well-cultivate<)  and  well-inhabited.  The  golden  eagle  is 
still  found  on  Snowdon  in  Wales,  an<]  the  black  eagle  \^  sometimes  seen  in 
Derbyshire  ;  but  tlie  osprey  or  sea-eagle  setmis  to  l>e  extinct.  The  pere- 
grine, or  foreign  falcon,  is  confined  to  Wales  ;  but  the  various  kinds  of 
hawks  are  numerous  all  over  the  country.  The  largest  wild  bird  is  the  bus- 
tard ;  it  is  found  only  lu  the  eastern  countie<i,  and  weighs  from  25  to  27 
lbs.;  the  smallest  is  the  golden-crested  wren,  which  sports  in  the  branches 
of  the  loftiest  pines.  The  nightingale,  celebrated  far  its  plaintive  tones  ami 
extraordinary  compass  of  voice,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  eastern  and  middle 
countie-^,  and  is  rarely  observed  to  the  north  of  Doricaster.  The  domestic 
birds  of  Englan<l  seem  to  be  wholly  of  foreign  origin  ;  the  poultry  from 
Asia,  the  Guinea  fowl  from  Africa,  the  peacock  from  India,  the  pheasant 
from  Colchis  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  turkey  from  America.  The  Eng- 
lish reptiles  are  the  frog,  the  tfmd.  a  species  of  tortoise,  lizards  of  several 
kinds,  and  serpents,  some  of  which  have  been  found  4  feet  in  length.  The 
viper  alone  is  venomous.  On  the  coast  are  found  tnrbot,  dace,  soal,  cod, 
plaice,  smelt,  mullet,  pilchards,  and  herrings  ;  the  Iwisking-shark  sometimes 
occurs  on  the  Welsh  coasts.  The  river-fish  are  the  salmon,  trout,  the  char, 
tbegrcyling,  the  samlet,  the  tench,  the  perch,  and  many  other  kinds.  Va- 
rious parts  of  the  coast  afford  shell-fish  of  different  species.  The  most 
esteemed  oysters  are  the  green  oyster  from  Colchester  in  Essex,  and  the 
white  oyster  from  Milton  in  Kent.  Acconling  to  Pennant,  the  number  of 
genera  of  British  animals  is  10 ;  of  birds  48 ;  of  reptiles  4 ;  and  of  fish  40, 
exclusive  of  coriaceous  and  shell-fish. 

Vegetable  Kingdom*']  Of  the  vast  variety  of  trees  which  wave  on  her 
hills,  and  adorn  her  iimumerahle  plantations,  a  very  few  only  are  in- 
digenous to  England;  and  of  tliese  the  oak,  which  carries  the   terrors  of 
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her  mune,  the  fraita  of  her  industry,  and  the  light  and  spirit  of  her  ad- 
mirable institutions  over  the  globe,  is  the  chief.  Sbrabs,  fems,  mosses, 
lichens,  and  fungi,  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here  descnbed.  The  floim 
of  £nglaud,  though  it  cannot  boast  of  the  most  splendid  and  exquisite  of 
vegetable  productions,  yet  contains  as  great  a  variety  of  genera  an<l  species 
as  any  other  country  of  equal  extent.  The  first  for  importance  and  va- 
riety is  the  family  of  grasses,  of  which  27  genera  and  1 10  species  are 
natives  of  our  island.  The  leguminous  or  papilionaceous  plants  are  like- 
wise nameroos.  There  are  about  60  species  of  umbelliferous,  and  28  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants.  The  native  fruits  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  tho 
natural  class  of  rosaceous  plants. 


CHAP.  VI AGRICULTUKE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

SECT.  I. AGRICULTURE. 

Northern  Counties.']  iVbr^Aum&ffrfarui  is  a  distingnished  agricultural  dis- 
trict. Farming  being  here  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  by  men  of  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  capital,  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  although 
the  climate  b  severe,  compared  with  that  of  most  other  counties  in  England. 
The  soil  varies  through  many  gradations,  from  great  fertility  to  a  state  of 
irrecltumable  barrenness.  The  size  of  farms  varies  in  most  parts,  from  £50 
to  £500  of  rent ;  in  Glendale  and  Bamborongh,  from  £500  to  £1,500.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  some  tenants  farm  from  £2,000  to 
£4,000  a  year.  Leases  are  generally  granted  for  21  years. — Grazing  has 
long  been  the  principal  object  of  the  Cumberland  fEtrmers  ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  little  more  com  was  here  raised  than  was  sufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  inhabitants.  Extensive  enclosures,  however,  have  been  recently  made, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  oatmeal  are  now  exported.  The 
dairies  are  small,  but  the  butter  is  of  excellent  quality.— The  soil  of  West- 
morekiTid  is  in  some  of  the  lower  places  of  the  county  excellent ;  hut  a 
great  part  of  it  is  wholly  wild,  and  in  its  present  state  of  so  little  value, 
that,  ill  some  places,  the  liberty  of  keeping  ten  sheep  at  grass  may  be  hired 
for  a  sixpence.  The  farmers  here  were  long  of  opinion  that  thetr  lands 
were  better  suited  to  grass  than  to  com  ;  and  they  ploughed  them  for  threo 
or  four  years,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  raising  com,  as  to  renovate 
them  for  grass,  by  destroying  the  moss  which  in  a  few  years  over-runs  all 
their  arable  land.  These  notions,  however,  are  now  in  a  great  measure 
antiquat^.  The  clover  and  tumip-husbandry  has  made  great  progress,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  annnaJly  grown,  though  oats  is  the 
grain  principally  cultivated.  Fold-yard  dung  and  peat-ashes  are  the  only 
manure ;  for  although  the  limestone  of  the  county  is  inexhaustible,  the 
want  of  coal  to  bum  it  prevents  its  general  application.  In  some  parts  of 
the  county  considerable  portions  of  land  are  covered  with  coppices,  con- 
sisting principally  of  oak,  ash,  elder,  birch  and  hazel.  These  underwoods 
are  generally  cut  down  once  in  16  years,  for  hoops  and  charcoal.  The 
hoops  are  sold  on  the  spot  at  £5  a  thousand.  The  charcoal  is  sent  to  the 
iron-fhmacos  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  farms  are  generally  small,  and 
Uie  rents  made  up  by  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  butter,  eggs,  and  hams. 
Hie  Durham  farms  in  general  are  of  small  extent ;  but  excellent  and 
powerful  horses  are  bred  here,  and  the  cattle  by  suitable  feeding  are  brought 
to  a  large  size. — In  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  particularly  upon  the 
Wolds,  agriculture  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale,  and  has  arrived  at  a 
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high  pitch  of  perfection-  Half  a  centtuy  ago,  barley  and  oats  were  tli» 
principal  kinds  of  grain  produced  here,  and  oat-bread  was  chiefiy  used  by 
the  inhabitanta ;  now  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  wave  with  wheat. 
The  western  levels,  also,  have  received  great  imjvovements.  Within  less 
than  thirty  years,  vast  commons  in  its  southern  part  have  been  enclosed  and 
cultivated ;  and  a  dreary  and  swampy  waste — which  in  fogs  or  stormy 
weather  conld  not  be  crossed  withont  danger — is  now  covered  prith  weU- 
boilt  £Brm-<teads,  and  intersected  in  various  directions  with  excellent  roadk 
In  the  deep  loamy  soil  of  Pontefmct,  in  the  W.  Riding,  liquorice  is  pro- 
duced in  great  perfection.  For  horned  cattle  Craven  ranks  deservedly 
high ;  and  the  sheep,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Disfaley  breed,  have  been 
greatly  improved.  The  horses  of  Yorkshire  have  long  been  justly  cele* 
brated  ;  tbey  are  bred  principally  in  the  East  and  North  Ridings.  In  the 
Ainsty,  mustard  has  become  a  valuable  article  of  cultivation. — Lancathire 
has  been  long  famous  for  potatoes.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever, is  greatly  checked  here  by  the  humidity  of  the  climate  ;  hence,  though 
agriculture  has  been  skilftdly  followed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  townn^ 
it  has  not  made  corresponding  advances  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Countiei  bordering  on  WcUes.']  Husbandry  is  well-understood  in 
C^iethire ;  and  very  marked  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy ;  hence  it  is 
celebrated  both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  cheese,  which  fomu  « 
principal  article  of  export.  The  annual  amount  of  this  article  is  estimated 
at  1 1,500  tons.-— The  soil  of  Shropshire  may  be  said  to  exhibit  almost  every 
diversity.  The  climate  also  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  land,  but  it 
is  every  where  salubrious.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  where  the 
land  is  warm  and  flat,  harvest  is  frequently  a  fortnight  earlier  than  in  the 
middle,  where  the  vales  are  extensive ;  but  the  surfoce  is  less  light  and  the 
bottom  clayey.  The  cultivation,  though  not  remarkable,  is  every  where 
good ;  and  large  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  grain  are  produced.  Many  cattle 
are  fed  in  the  level  parts  of  the  coimty,  though  the  growth  of  hay,  and  the 
improvement  of  pasture-lands  are  rather  neglected,  and  much  of  the  cheeso 
sold  under  the  name  of  Cheshire,  is  made  here.  The  hilly  district  is 
cbiefly  devoted  to  the  pasture  of  sheep,  whose  wool  is  of  fine  quality. 
Farms  are  generally  of  a  large  size.  A  few  are  held  on  leases  for  life» 
others  for  7,  10,  or  21  years,  and  many  from  year  to  year. — Agriculture 
is  the  essential  and  almost  the  sole  pursmt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hereford' 
ehire*  There  is  scarcely  any  department  of  husbandry  which  they  do  not 
cultivate,  and  few  in  which  they  do  not  excel.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  crops  are  generally  most  abundant.  Round 
Hereford,  and  thence  towards  Ledbury,  along  the  clays,  wheat  predomi- 
nates. Oats  are  most  abundant  on  the  higher  grounds  to  the  W.  and  E. ; 
and  barley  round  Ross.  The  most  fertile  meadows  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye,  Frome,  and  Lug.  Cyder  and  perry  are  leading  objects  in  Here- 
fordshire agriculture.  The  orchards  are  found  in  every  situation ;  but  the 
best  is  a  south-eastern  exposure,  sheltered  from  the  west,  west  winds  being 
here  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  fruit.  The  principal  markets  for  these 
fruit-liquors  are  London  and  Bristol,  whence  they  are  exported  to  almost 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  Hops  are  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  Worces- 
ter, principally  on  the  south-eastern  exposures.  Oak,  elm,  poplar,  and 
willow,  compose  most  of  the  woods.  Field-labour  of  all  kinds,  ploughing 
and  harvesting,  is  chiefly  performed  with  oxen,  the  breed  of  which  ia 
reckoned  the  best  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  Ryeland  sheep — so  termed 
from  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county — email,  wuitefaced,  and 
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lionilesfi.  arc  of  a  very  superior  shnpe,  and  in  the  Savour  of  their  meat  and 
the  fineness  of  their  wool  nltog'ether  uurivalled. — The  system  of  husbandry 
pursued  in  3fonni'ntthshire  ia  in  gf^neral  resixviahle,  aitd  a  apiric  of  im- 
provement is  viflibte  among  the  farmers.  In  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the 
hills,  the  land  is  finely  ciiequered  with  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  beach 
and  oak.  Of  the  cattle,  the  o^en  are  lai^e,  hut  the  sheep  are  small,  and 
the  horses  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  Numbers  of  mules  are  bred  here, 
where  they  are  much  used  ;  and  numbers  are  also  imported  from  Franco 
and  Spain.  l*^tates  are  large ;  hut  the  farms  are  smaU,  moat  of  them  nut 
exceeding  £(>0  of  rent. 

Midland  DUtricts."]   The   rural  economy  of  NotUngkatnshire  presents 
little  tliat  is  remarkable.     The  raising  of  grain  for  home-consumption  and 
exportation   seems   chiefly  to  occupy  the   attention   of  the   farmers  ;    the 
rearing  of  stock  and  the  management   of  the   dairy,  though  practised  in 
■ORM  parts,  being  on  the  whole  secondary  objects.      Many  wastes  have  of 
late  been  enclosed  and  brought  into  profitable  cultivation.     In  the  Trent- 
bank  district,   the  land  is  occupied  under  a  mixed  arable  and  graas-syatem  : 
ttiough  moDtly  in  the   latter,  especially  near  the  river.     The   arable  lands 
produce   turnips,   clover,  wheat,  barley  and  oat9 :    the   latter  of    so  re- 
markably fine  quality,  that  they  run  be  distinguished  by  persons   of  skill 
from  any  other.      In  the  clays  north   of  the  Trent,  there   is  a  great  inter- 
mixture   of  open  field  and  enclosed  tuivnsbrps.     Hops  form  an  aiticlc  of 
considerable   cultivation  in   the  central  parts  of  the  county,  abont  OUer- 
ton  and  Retford,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  North  Clay.  They  are  stronger 
an   the    KenlLih  bops,  hut  not  of  so  agreeable  n  fiavour.     Weld  for  the 
yers  is  partially  cultivated  about  Scrooby  and  other  places  in  the  northern 
istrict.     One  species  of  grain  called  ske^s^  is   peculiar   to   this  cotinty. 
bout  Allerton  and  Worksop  are  many  farms  of  800,    1,000,  and  l,>!00 
res,   let  at  above   £1  per  acre  ;  but,  in  general,   farming  is  practised  on 
moderate  scale,  few   of  the  farms  exceeiling  £300  of  rent,  more  being 
dcr  £100  than   above  it,  and  many  as  low  as  JL*20.     The   practice  of 
t&ing  is  gaining  gi-ound,  though  many  of  the  occupants  are  still  tenants 
at  will;  but  they  feel  little   in^tecurity  on    this  account,  having   held  the 
■ame  farms  by  thi.s  tenure,   in  muhiplicd  instancies,   fur  many  generations. 
The  eastern   and  southeni  parts  of  Derbx/shirCy  or   the    Low  Peak,  are 
h  and  ^well-cultivated,  and   the  surface  is  more  level.     The  agriculture 
of  this  county  ii  in  a  progressive  state    of    improvement ;  hut    from   the 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  little  com  is  raised 
the  northern  parts.  Camomile  is  cultivated  on  an  oxtensive  scale,  occupy- 
T,  more  than  200  acres.     Circat  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  breed  of  cattle  ; 
d  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  county  is  cheese,  of  which  above 
,000  tons  is  sent  annually  to  the  London  market. — Staffbrdskire,  upon 
Uie  whole,  ia   not  remarkable  for  its  agriculture,  its  industry  being  rather 
turned  to  mines  aud  manufactures.    Farms  are  here  of  all  sizes,  from  W  to 
500  acres  ;  but  the  smaller  ones  are  diminishing  in  number.     The  produce 
is   wheat,   rye,   barley,   oats,   beans,   pease,    vetches,   buck-wheat,  hemp, 
flax,    turnips,    potatoes,   cabbage,    '^pe,    clover,    trefoil,    &c.  &c.       The 
-lands  are  of  great  extent  and  importance,  comprehending  all  the  low 
along  the  courees  of  the  several  rivers.     On  the  banks  of  the  Dove, 
particular,  the  land  is  remuikable  for  fertility,  and  is  covertvl  with  per- 
tual  verdure,  the  inundations  of  the  river  addinjj;  greatly  to  the  produc- 
venesB  of  the   soil.     In'igation  has  been   much   exteiuledi  and  with  the 
KMt  beneficial   effects.     Tt)e  water-meadows  at  Trentham,  belongiug  to 
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Lord  Suifforti,  aud  at  Bt-Ueloy,  belonpng  to  Mr  Toller,  are  apon  a greni 
scale.  The  cattle  of  the  county  are  generally  of  the  lon^^-homed  breed, 
which  has  lieen  gradaally  iniprovinir  for  many  years.  The  Kheep  are  of 
various  brewJs, — the  gray-faced  withoat  horns, — the  black-Faced  homed, — - 
the  white-faced  without  horns, — and  the  Old  and  New  Leicester  which  ara 
coinmon  on  the  pasture-grounds  of  diiferent  districts.— Grazinp^  or  breed- 
ing and  feeding  stock,  is  the  great  object  of  the  Leicester  farmer.  More 
than  half  the  land  is  constantly  in  pasture  ;  and  the  otiier  half  is  main- 
tained in  tillage  only  an  suhnerWpnt  to  and  promotini^  this  other  and  capital 
branch  of  husbandry.  Though  tfin  principal  object  of  the  grazier  is  to 
fatten  stock  for  the  butcher,  the  dairy  is  alao  in  some  ]vlace9  attended  to 
here.  A  fine  cheese  is  made  in  this  county  near  Melton  Mowbray-  About 
200  tons  of  cheese  are  annually  sent  to  Leic(«ter  fair ;  and  of  6,000  tons 
of  cheese  annually  sent  down  the  Trent  from  the  adjacent  counties, 
Leicester  contributes  at  least  1,600,  which  require  to  produce  it  7,600 
dairy-cows.  The  sheep  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Old  and  New  Leicestt^r. 
The  first  are  heavy,  and  full  of  wool,  but  lni*gc  boned,  slow  to  fatten,  and 
coarse  in  the  fleece.  The  second,  called  the  Dishley — from  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Mr  Bakewol!,  who  introduced  tbeui,  resiih^d — ^are  ilisiin- 
guisbed  hy  the  opposite  qualities,  and  by  alt  tho  others  which  bi'eedert 
most  highly  prize.  Leicester  is  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  beautiful  black 
horses,  with  which  the  fairs  of  Ashby,  Loughborough,  he,  8cc.,  are 
principally  supplied.  The  swine  of  Leicestershire  are  also  of  a  superior 
breed.  Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Soar,  lh«  pastures 
and  arable  grounds  are  rich  and  extensive;  and  the  natural  protluctireneM 
of  the  soil  has,  in  most  places,  been  greatly  improved  by  draining  and  ir- 
rigation. In  the  S.E.  and  middle  parts  of  the  county,  are  many  farms 
with  no  tillage  at  all ;  hut  a  proportion  of  each  is  commonly  kept  in  tillage 
in  the  N.  and  \V. — The  modes  of  husbandry  pursued  in  liutlandshire  differ 
according'  to  the  soil,  and  on  open  or  enclosed  lutidt^.  On  the  unenclosed 
landf^,  the  old  course  of  two  crops  and  a  fallow  js  yet  followed ;  except  on 
light  soils,  where  turnips  take  the  place  of  tnllow.  On  enclosed  lands  the 
Norfolk  mode  of  hu4han4lry  prevails.  On  all  the  light  soils,  pease  arc  gn- 
nerally  the  second  crop ,  hut  on  clay-lands  there  is  an  intermixture  of 
beans.  Farms  differ  in  size,  front  16  to  640  acres;  but  the  large  farms 
are  few  in  number.  Leases  are  held  for  7  years,  and  »ome  for  21  yeara; 
but  the  greater  part  are  held  only  from  year  to  year.-^Tlie  soil  of  Novth- 
amptonshire  \f\  various,  but  on  the  whole  fertile  and  productive.  It  con- 
8iMtJ(  of  strong  deep-stapled  clay,  light  thin  reddi'th  loam,  rich  loam 
with  a  mixture  of  gravel,  thin-staple  light  clay,  and  fen  and  roeadow*land. 
The  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  liealthy,  and  favourable  to  vegetation.  Much 
\  grain   is   raised   in  this  countv.  which  is   almost  wholly  agricultural ;  but 

I  grazing  is  the  principal  object.     There  is  still   much  open   field   and  com- 

I  ntunty,  which,  together  with  the  want   of  leases — most  of  the   occupanis 

I  lieing  tenants  at  will — is  a  serious  obstacle  to  improvement.     Cattle  are  fed 

\  in  great  numbers,  and  to  an   extraordinary  size :  they  are  of  no  particular 

I  breed.     Dairies  ai-e  extensive  and  numerous,   and  butter   it   eiport*?d  to  a 

I  great  nmouni.     About    100,000  Bheep  are  exported  annually;  they  are  of 

I  three  different  kinds, — the  original  breed  of  the  county, — the  Dishley, — 

I  ami  an  intermediate  kind  termed  the  Old  improved.     Tliougb  tbo   system 

I  of  agriculture  is  bad^  vast  qucmtitics  of  whoat  and  flour  are  exporteil, 

^^  with   ootA   and    beans.       Woad    is    raised   i:i   considerable   quantities    fur 

^H  the  dyers. — Tha  soil  of  IVanvickuhire  possesses  great  variety,  and  of 
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course  different  systents  of  sgiiculiure  prevail.  Wheat,  baiiey,  oats,  pease, 
beans,  vetcliefl,  and  tuniipa  are  usually  cultivated ;  ry^i  poUitoes,  and  tlax 
occasionally .  It  is  8uppoM.*d  that  about  '^^^^OOO  acres  are  in  ]>«rniaiient 
meadow  and  past ure* gross,  205,000  acres  of  wliioh  are  pastured  with  ttlicep 
and  cattle.  The  stuck  U  of  various  breeds,  but  tbe  long-horned  cuw  is  iho 
sort  principally  bred  in  the  county.  The  Warwick  shecp»  of  the  lur^o 
polled  kind,  has  been  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  and  a  breod  ha.s  re- 
sulted nut  inferior  to  that  of  any  county  in  England.  The  lurms  are  nut 
in  (general  lar^^e;  but  the  RVMeni  of  consuIidHtion  sei'mn  rapidly  growing 
into  favour  with  the  laiidhuhJerH.  Tlie  principa]  woodlundi*  are  Htill  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  greot  furnsi. — The  soil  of  ll'urrester- 
shire  is  various:  consiuling  in  a  great  nieabure  of  rich  bandy  loam,  and 
partly  in  clay,  and  i-oti  marl,  'i'he  vale  of  Severn  contains  J 0,000  acres 
of  a  (h-ep  and  rich  sediment,  deposited  from  time  immemorial  by  the  waters 
of  this  river  and  by  its  tributary  streams.  This  is  a  mould  peculiarly  fer- 
tile; i\ui\  from  its  small  elevation,  and  cousequcnt  warmth  and  softness,  it 
brings  to  jwrfection  the  difTereut  products  of  the  earth  from  a  fortni(j;iit  to 
a  month  earlier  tlian  places  of  greater  altitude.  Gloucester thire  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  tho  Hill,  the  Vale,  and  the  Forest.  The  //iV/ contains 
about  200,000 acres;  and,  though  considerably  elevated,  its  climate  ii^  by 
no  means  severe.  The  soil  is  generally  a  calcareou»4  loam.  The  land  i« 
mostly  enclosed  with  stone- walls,  and  covered  witli  crops  of  corn,  turnips  and 
f;ra8«:es.  I'here  are  considerable  woodlonds  of  beech  and  asli,  chieHy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Stroud.  The  Vale  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  or 
the  vales  of  Gloucester  and  of  Berkeley;  tlie  former  extending  from 
Gloucester  upwards,  ami  including  that  of  the  Avon  or  Kvoshum,  and  the 
latter  reaching  downwards  to  the  lirisCul  Channel.  Each  of  tlieui  contuinu 
50.000  acref),  neaily  all  amhle,  and  enclosed  with  hedges  of  elm  and 
willow.  The  coil  is  u  deep  rich  loam  of  uncommon  fertility,  and  the  cli- 
mutc  the  mildest  perhaps  in  England.  These  vales  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  produce  of  the  dairy  and  tlie  rearing  of  cattle;  though  in  the  Upper 
Vale  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  also  grown.  Ilie  celebrated 
Gloucester  cheese  is  produce<!  in  the  Upper,  and  all  the  double  Gloucester 
in  tl»e  Under  Vale.  In  the  latter  district  the  whole  of  the  land  is  in  grass; 
and  L2no  tons  of  cheese  are  made  nnnu&lly,  averaging  about  3  cwt.  from 
each  cow.  The  [produce  of  the  orchard  fonns  also  a  capital  object 
with  the  vale-farmers;  and  cyder  and  pen-y  are  made  in  greot  quanciticB. 
Tbe  Forctt  comprehends  about  40,000  acres,  great  part  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  tho  famous  oak  and  beech-forest  of  Dean,  which  has  furnished 
1,000  tons  of  ship-limber  annually  for  a  course  of  years. — The  husbandry 
of  Oxfordghire  is  not  of  the  most  approved  cliaracter.  It  is  of  late 
beginning  to  improve  ;  but  the  system  of  short  leases  still  hangs  heavy 
npon  it.  The  usual  prmtuce  is  grain  of  all  Korts,  turnips,  lentiln,  rape, 
cabbages,  carrots,  potatoes,  chicory  and  rhubaib.— In  the  vale  of  Aylea- 
bury,  in  Suckitighavtshii'e,  vast  nunibersi  of  oxen  are  fed,  on<l  butter  is 
made  in  great  quantity.  Both  are  exported  to  the  metropolis.  This 
county  pro<Iuces  aUo  much  com. — The  chief  products  of  Bedfordshire  ^re 

rn  and  butter. 

Eastern  District,']    Linrolnthire  presents  three  great  natural  divisions  ; 

e  IVoidtf  the  Heaths,  and  the  Fens.  The  FenSy  formerly  inundated 
by  tlie  sea,  being  now  protected  by  great  cmbankmenta,  form  one  of  the 
richest  tracts  in  tlie  kingdom.  The  drainage  of  lliem  Las  been  chielly  ac- 
complished within  the  last  40  or  50  years;  and  is  still  going  on.  Upwards 


of  150,000  acres  have  in  ihia  manner  been  reclaimed,  yielding  annually 
£150,000  exclii.sivti  of  all  pxppnsps.  The  fertility  of  the  improved  lands 
19  in  many  places  extraordirmry,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  tn  their  great  iin- 
pregrnation  with  sea-salt.  They  ure  adapted  to  all  urdiuary  crops,  but  arc 
chiefly  devoted  to  prazing.  In  the  summer -season  they  are  covered  with 
innumerable  floclt^  aiid  herils,  whicli,  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  pafttures, 
grow  to  an  amazing  weight,  and  wlinse  appeamnce  greatly  enlivens  the  na- 
tural tlulneHs  of  the  scenery.  In  u'liitei,  much  of  the  land  being  over- 
flowed,  nothing  U  to  be  seen  but  n  \vidc  expanse  of  water  or  of  ice,  varied 
by  numbers  of  wild  fowl.  Many  of  the  fens  are  devoted  to  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  geese,  which  here  form  a  highly  valuable  Htifck.  Their 
quills  and  feathers  are  sent  in  immcnsn  quantities  to  the  London  and  other 
markets.  The  Heaths  north  and  south  of  Lincoln,  extending  from  the 
Homher  to  Grantham,  were  formerly  barren,  but  are  now  mostly  encbwed 
and  cultivated.  Their  soil  is  in  general  a  good  Mindy  loam  on  a  bed  of 
lime-stone;  and  they  command  many  fine  views  of  the  low  country.  The 
Wolds  commence  near  Spilsby,  and  extend  in  a  north-westerly  <lirection, 
to  )Snrton-on-tlie-Humber.  Tfieir  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  upon  flinty  loam, 
with  a  substratntn  of  chalk.  Of  the  crops  grown  in  the  various  districts, 
the  oats,  particularly  of  the  fens,  is  the  moat  abundant.  Itape,  for  feeding 
sheep  aiul  fttr  oil,  is  raided  in  the  fens  ;  as  also  woad,  onions,  and  cabbages. 
On  the  chalky  soils,  sainfoin  ie  a  common  and  valuable  crop.  The  cattle 
are  of  great  si/e,  with  large  beadu  and  ttbort  honus.  They  arc  principally 
fattened  for  the  butcher,  the  dairy  being  but  litth?  attended  to.  The  sheep 
are  a  large-horned  breed,  with  a  Einavy  lleece  of  coarse  long-stapled  wool. 
The  breed  of  horses  has  been  long  famou.'i;  the  beat — cbietly  blood-horses — 
are  bred  on  the  Wolds  of  Lincoln.  Landed  property  is  variously,  and  in 
general  minutely  divided  in  this  county.  The  largest  estate  )ield«i  £25,000 
a-year.  In  the  Isle  of  Ancholme,  the  lautl  is  divided  among  small  far- 
mers, who  are  at  the  burae  time  proprietoi's  of  from  5  to  30  or  40  acres. 
The  farms  are  also  small  in  the  fens;  in  olber  parts  they  vary  from  li>0 
to  1 ,000  acres. — The  N.  and  N.E.  paits  of  Huntingdon  consist  of  fens,  which 
area  portion  of  the  midland  division  of  the  Bedford  Level.  In  this  quarter 
there  are  several  large  meres  or  lakes,  of  which  the  largest,  Whittleaea, 
covers  an  area  of  1,570  acres,  though  not  above  two  feet  deep.  It  abounds, 
like  all  other  collections  of  water  similarly  situated,  with  wild  fowl.  Tlio 
uplands  to  the  euuth  and  west  were  anciently  one  large  forest,  jiecuViarly 
adapted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  whence  the  county  has  its  name; 
and,  though  no  longer  a  forest,  they  ai*e  still  unenclosed  and  uncultivated. 
Tlie  soil  is  mostly  clay.  Along  the  bonks  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  Nen,  are 
extensive  tracts  of  beautiful  meadows  jjos^'es-sing  the  richest  soil,  and  dis- 
playing the  utmost  luxuriance  of  verdwe.  HuHbandry  is  the  sole  businens 
of  the  county,  but  it  is  by  no  means  in  an  advanc^^d  btale ;  and  though 
much  excellent  pasturage  is  met  with,  the  cattle  are  of  a  very  inferior 
breed.  It  ha.s,  however,  some  celebrated  dairies,  pjirtitularly  at  the 
village  of  Stilton,  where  the  cheese,  so  well  known  l>y  its  name,  is 
manufacture. — The  northern  part  of  Cambridgeshire  fomw  the  IhIc  of  Ely. 
ivbich  is  almost  a  complete  marsh,  forming  part  of  the  Bedford  Level.  In 
these  low  lands,  the  towns  and  rilhiges,  built  upon  elevated  spots,  appear 
like  islands,  und  the  spires  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  many  uiilen.  The 
•oil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  protlucea  luxuriant  crops  of  wheal,  oats,  and 
cole-seed.  Tlw  salt-mai'Nhe.'t  in  the  north-wetti  are  peculiarly  fuvouruble  to 
the  growth  of  corn ;  but   the  hopes  of  the  niUivaioi  are  often  fi  nitrated  by 
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inundations.  Tlierp  are  a  number  of  fine  dniry-ferms,  particularly  in  tlie 
vali«y  walere<l  by  the  Cntn,  whidi  prwluce  butter  of  tbc  6n^t  quality,  and 
liiet  vicinity  of  Cottenluiui  is  noted  for  checiiti  uf  the  must  (Inliciouft  flavour. 
The  a!«|>ect  of  Nnrfulk^  tliuugh  in  some  places  (iiversi6ed  by  little  sivella, 
and  a  rid|j;«  of  high  ^ound  stretching  northwarda  from  Tbetford  to  tlie 
cuast,  i»  generally  uniform  and  uniuteresting ;  the  landscape  often  for  many 
miles  presenting  nothing  but  a  perfect  Hal,  wttlioul  ho  much  fall  as  to  carry 
ort'  iJ»e  water,  which  frequently  inundates  the  whole  country.  The  soil  in 
not  naturally  feitile,  hut  has  been  j^reatly  improved  by  cultivation.  Agri- 
culture is  here  comlucLud  upon  the  moet  improved  syMteui,  and  with  great 
success.  Two-tbirda  of  the  rumual  crop  is  supposed  to  be  barley,  for  which 
the  li^rhter  soils  are  peculiarly  favouralile;  find  turnips  are  more  generally 
grown  here,  than  any  where  else  in  the  kingdom.  All  the  ordinary  crops 
are  more  or  less  cultivated}  aa  also  mustard,  nafTron,  fi»x',  and  hemp.  In 
thefenA,  fattening  cattle  U  a  principal  object,  and  the  dairy  is  much  at- 
tended to.  Most  of  the  cattle  fed  here  arc  brought  from  Scotland.  iTom 
tlieir  meagre  appearance  wlien  imported,  they  are  termed  Scotch  niiits  ;  but 
they  thrive  in  a  most  extraorclinury  manner.  The  native  cow  i^  of  the 
Alderney  breed,  but  the  SuQ'olk-pollud  duu'colom'ed  aa>  now  generally  iii- 
trotluced.  The  Hbeep  are  a  native,  lianly,  and  active  breed,  well-adapted 
t4>  the  soil  and  bystem  of  husbandry. — Suffolk  is  in  general  level,  and  tlie 
climate  is  reckoned  the  driest  in  the  kingdom.  The  district  stretching 
along  the  coast  is  one  of  tlie  best-cultivated  in  England.  Besi<les  its  arable 
liiud,  it  contains  heaths,  which  atford  extensive  sliuep-walkn  and  mai'shes. 
The  largest  estate  in  this  county  doe^  not  exceed  £9000  a  year.  Small 
estates  are  numerous;  and  most  of  them  are  farmed  by  the  proprietors. 
The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oate,  rye,  hean.M,  pease,  buck-wheat,  cole-seed, 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  clover,  and  hemp.  The  dairies  afTonl  excellent 
butter,  and  chec^  of  the  Kkim-milk  kind.  The  SuffiilU  cow.i  are  supposed 
to  be  the  best  niilkei's  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  aU  of  the  hornless,  or 
polled-hreed,  and  of  smaU  size,  few  of  them  wlien  failencd  weighing  50 
«tone  of  lilbs.  to  the  stone.  The  l>est  yield  from  4  to  6  gallons  of  milk 
per  day.  The  poor  rates  in  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
have  exceeded  the  previous  ten  years  500  per  cent.;  and  the  county  rates 
for  the  like  period,  have  increased  upwards  of  eight  hundred  per  cent ! — 
The  soil  of  Hcrlfhrdshire  is  nuturaUy  barren  ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  creating  a  great  demand  for  its  prorlure,  and  affording  at  the 
same  time  abundance  of  manure,  it  is  every  where  in  the  lughest  state  of  cal- 
tivation.  Most  of  the  land  is  in  tillage,  and  it  is  reckoned  the  first  corn  county 
in  Englaud. — Esxe.c  is  level,  but  in  general  sutftciently  elevated  to  be  dry  and 
arable.  On  the  coast,  which  is  much  broken  and  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
there  are  extensive  salt-marshes  which  are  protected  byemhRiikments  from  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean.  Tlie  soil  is  various,  hut  generally  good:  producing 
grain  of  the  best  quality,  particularly  wheat,  which  with  that  of  Kent,  al- 
ways obtains  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.  Among  rare  plants 
cultivated,  are  ihoso  of  coriander,  travel,  mid  carraway.  Hops  are  also 
grown,  and  various  other  horticultural  plants  and  roots.  The  pariah  of 
Epping  is  famous  for  it»  cieum  and  butter,  the  last  of  which  is  mostly  seat 
to  the  metropolis.  Almost  the  sole  business  of  the  Middlesex  agriculturists 
is  to  provide  articles  of  necessity  for  the  metropolis,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
the  land  is  mostly  rented  by  cowkevpers,  gardeners  and  nurserymen.  The 
cows  kept  for  the  supply  of  LoimIoii  ore  chieHy  uf  the  Holderness  kind: 
large,   with  short  hums.     Tliey  are  fed  ou  grains,  turnips,  meadow-hay. 
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cftMuiges,  and  tares.  In  t)ie  immediato  vicinity  of  London,  10,000  acrei 
are  employed  an  kitchen -gardens,  a  fourth  part  of  tvhicli  U  in  Middlesex. 
The  average  annual  produce  per  acre,  amounts  in  value  to  £'200,  £120  of 
which  U  calculated  to  be  profit.  The  fruit-^^ardenM  in  this  county,  exclu- 
sive of  those  attached  to  private  houses,  occupy  3000  acres,  and  their  an- 
nual value  is  calculated  at  £300,000.  The  uursery-grouiuls  occupy  about 
1 500  acres;  and  the  occupantH  raUe  exotics  in  such  perfection,  that  they 
are  sent  all  over  tlie  continent.  Much  of  the  ground  is  laid  down  in  mea- 
dow and  paature-land,  and  from  the  application  of  manure,  is  very  produc- 
tive. What  may  be  udlcd  tlie  common  agriculture  of  the  county,  is  not 
in  a  state  of  great  improvement.  The  farms  arc  mther  Hmall  tlmn  other- 
wise, and  the  rents,  according' to  local  circumstances,  vary  from  10s.  to  £10 
)er  acre. 

Sonth-easfern  District,']  The  aspect  of  Kent  is  beautifully  diversified, 
md  the  Hcenery  in  in  many  place.8  iucompambly  rich.  Agriculture  iu  the 
^eat  buKiacas  of  thici  county;  and  owing  to  the  mildne^  of  the  climate, — 
be  fertility  of  the  soil, — the  facilities  of  intercourse, — the  law  of  gavel 
cind,  by  which  landed  property  is  divided  equally  amon^  idl  the  hoiis  in  a 
amlly, — and,  above  all,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  which  creates 
I  ceaseless  demand, — it  is  prouecuteil  with  great  ability  and  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  Hesidea  the  usual  agricullurBl  products,  of  which  iho 
wheat  is  peculiarly  excellent,  Kent  producers  hops  which  are  in  great  repute 
with  the  porter-brewers  of  Londun,  and  fruits,  especially  ciierrien,  filberts, 
and  apples;  also  wood  and  madder,  samphire,  hemp,  sainfoin,  canary-seed, 
radish,  spinach,  mustard,  cabbage,  and  other  esculents.  At  the  S.E.  angle 
of  tbfl  county  lies  a  level  ti*ack,  ttmned  tJie  Homneif  marshy  extending  west- 
ward. The  marshes  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  fat- 
tening of  cattle. — In  agriculture  Sitrret/  is  behind  several  other  counties. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropulib,  and  upon  the  sanily  loams  near  the 
Thames,  garden-pease  and  beans  are  extensively  cultivated.  Carrots,  clo- 
ver, sainfoin,  and  hops,  also  occupy  much  atteution ;  and  mure  than  350 
acres  are  employed  in  rearing  peppermint,  lavender,  camomile,  aniseed, 
liquorice,  and  poppies. — The  soil  of  Sussej-  is  in  many  places  sterile,  and  in 
ottters  so  fertile  as  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat  for  4  and  5  years 
in  saccession.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  orchards  are  numerous.  It 
is  distinguished  for  its  breed  of  cattle,  which  is  allowed  to  be  equal  to  any 
in  the  hiugdom.  Its  sheep  are  also  celebrated.  Their  wool  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  Hereford  sheep  ;  and  their  hardiness  is  demonntrnted  by 
their  hc*althiuess  amid  the  severe  storms  to  which  in  winter  they  are  ex- 
poseil  upon  their  native  hills.  The  largest  estate  in  Sussex  does  not  exceed 
£7,500  per  annnm,  and  most  of  the  proprietors  hold  their  land  in  their  own 
occupation. 

SoiUhernCountisar^  Azm/MAtrcriadistingaishedfrsanagricultural county, 
though  its  sea-coast  has  rendered  it  also  in  a  considerable  degree  cx>mmer- 
cial.  About  one-half  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  pasturage;  one-fourth  is 
arable ;  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  extensive  forests  of  oak,  and 
large  tracts  of  waste  and  open  heath.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  a  particular 
olijoct  here,  and  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  sheep. — An  irregular  rnnga 
of  hills  divides  ^yUlahirc  into  two  divisions.  Of  these  continuous,  South 
WiU/ihire  maybe  regarde<l  as  almost  one  vost  sheep-farm :  the  greater 
part  of  iU  extenttive  downs,  and  many  portions  of  its  vales,  being  devoted 
to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  that  animal,  llic  vales  around  Salisbury  dis- 
play rich  meadow  and  corn-lands.     North   WiUjihht  has  the  aspect  of  a 
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|)orfnri  flftt,  tlin  few  d(!clivitip«  being  ao  gratlnal  na  to  ho  almoM  impcrcepU- 
\>W.  It  contains  many  extensive  tracts  of  rich  paNturc-lnnd,  ettpecially  oa 
the  banks  of  tbc  Lower  Avon,  tbo  Hiaroes  and  tlieir  tributary  slreains. 
Irrigation  in  practised  more  extennirely  in  South  Wili&hiru  tlian  any  where 
«lfie  io  England* — a  water  meadow  being  n  necessary  appendage  to  every 
farm;  in  the  northern  diviBion^  pasturing  cattle^  and  the  dair)*,  are  the  sold 
objecta  of  attention. — DorseUhire  is  in  general  bare  of  hlieller  ;  and  thera 
•re  many  comiunnM  and  downs  oa  which  sheep  are  paftturod  to  the  num- 
ber, it  is  supposed,  of  800,000.  Irrigation  of  land  is  here  also  carried  to 
a    frrent  extent,  and  with  the  happiest  effect. 

Sonth-tresfei'nCotmtiet.^  So?nerset  possesHCs  every  gradation  of  surface, 
from  the  lofty  mountain  and  the  barren  moor,  to  the  rich  and  cultivated 
vale,  the  manth  and  fen.  The  low  landu  consiiit  moMlly  of  licli  alluvial  loam, 
rand,  and  clay,  and  of  deposition.H  from  the  sea,  nhich,  if  j»reserved  from 
■ea  and  land-inun(tation<i,  are  highly  productive,  but  when  neglected  dege- 
nerate into  unfruitful  marsheN.  Possessing  a  climate  mild  and  genial,  this 
county  8tanit<*  hi^h  in  reputation  for  its  agricultural  pro<luce.  The*  ])hiina 
are  remarkable  for  their  luxuriant  herbage,  and  funut<h  not  only  a  suflicicncy 
for  the  consumption  of  the  county,  but  also  a  couAiderable  surplus  for  tha 
mmrketa  of  I^ndon,  Biistol,  and  Salisbury,  which  it  supplies  annually  witb 
fat  oxen,  scarcely  iiiferior  to  tlie  Lincolnshire  for  size. — A  large  portion  of 
JJrt'onshirff  is  open  and  uncultivated.  The  wild  and  barren  tract,  called 
Dartmoor,  occupies  not  less  than  53,644  acres.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  snrfare,  however,  consisra  of  fine  vales,  which  are  laitl  out  in  orchards, 
or  cultivated  in  the  first  style  of  improvement.  Much  cyder  is  made  here ; 
and  a  liquor  peculiar  to  the  county,  called  tvhite  ale,  of  a  highly  iiiluxicat- 
ing  quality,  is  brewed  at  Kingsbridge.  Property  is  greatly  divided  ;  there  are 
few  extensive  fnrms,  and  most  of  the  owners  are  resitlent  upon  their  estates. 
— Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture  in  Cur«w*«//,  and 
most  of  its  nperaiioiiM  are  conttucted  in  a  very  rndc  manner.  A  proportion 
of  the  arable  land  is  planted  with  potatoejt,  the  culti\*ation  of  which  is  well- 
anderstood.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peni^ance,  two  crops  of  this  valuable 
root  are  produced  in  a  year.  The  principal  manures  are  sand,  aea-weed, 
damaged  pilchards,  and  the  refuse  salt  usetl  in  curing  them,  mixed  with 
hme  and  earth-«aiul.  Nearly  200,000  acres  are  unenclosed  and  waste, 
afibrding  only  a  scanty  sul>sisience  to  miserable  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

H'airx.]  In  Wales,  farms  are  for  the  most  part  very  small.  Over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Wales,  the  sheep  are  singularly  small,  with  hornu,  white  faces, 
and  white  legs  ;  but  the  influence  of  liifTerent  kinds  of  manufactures  is 
visible  on  the  flocks  of  the  principality,  especially  on  lliose  of  Montgomery, 
which  are  aflected  by  the  Welshpool  market  for  flannels.  Id  North  Wales 
the  stock  is  light :  6  acres  sappoiting  not  more  than  a  single  sheep,  excla- 
aire  of  cattle.  In  Suutli  VV^ales  the  sheep  are  more  numerous.  Goats  are 
here  very  numerous. 


SECT,  ir.— -MANUPACTUHES, 


^H  Northern  Couniies,]   The  manufactures  of  iVor/Awmfrer/flm/ are  chiefly 

^^1  confined  to  the  town  of  Nowca-stle,  and  tbc  vicinity  of  tlie  Tyoe.     They 

^^H  consist  mostly  of  those  coarser  manufactures   derived  from  or  connected 

^H  with   the  coal-trade  and  mintfs :    such  as  ship-building,  soaperies,  glass- 

^B  workB,  potteries,  iron-founderiea,  and  vaiious  other  works  of  a  Nimilar  kind. 
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8toncB,  poiiory,  glasA,  &r. — The  manufactures  of  Cumberland  are  neither 
naraerous  nor  extensive.  They  consist  chiefly  of  gingtiams,  calicoes,  cor- 
doroys>  and  other  colton-goods,  sail-cloth,  carpet*,  paper,  pottery,  and 
glafis-bottles.  The  harbnurs  aro  few,  considering  the  great  extent  of  coast, 
but  commerce  is  rapidly  improving.  The  chief  ports  are  Whitehaven, 
Workington,  Maryport,  and  Harrington. — Manufactures  have  made  little 
prc^eoB  in  Westmorelanrf,  1t8  wool  in  wrought  up  in  the  manufnoturei*  of  * 
Kendal,  and  of  Bradford  in  Yorkshire  ;  part  of  it  is  ati<u  wrought  tuto  knit- 
stockings,  about  Kirby-Stephen,  Ortoii,  and  Ravenutonedale.—Manufactories 
are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  Dnrhajn,  About  11,000  tons  of  aalt  are 
made  yearly  from  a  salt  spring  near  Birsley.  At  Small  well  and  Winlaton 
are  foanderies  and  forges, — the  former  pro{lucing  anchors,  mooring  chains, 
he.  8cc.  the  latter  61ea,  edge-tools,  and  all  surh  haidware  a»  is  necesAary  for 
ai'tificers.  A  manufactory  for  sword-liladca  h^a  been  lung  established  at 
Shotly.  There  are  sevend  estabiibhinentH  for  the  fahricutiou  of  copperas 
and  8al-amniotnar,  on  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  conttidemhle  extent,  togettu'r  with  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  Glass, 
pottery,  and  other  goo<lH,  are  made  both  lor  houie-coitsunipt  and  exportation. 
The  greater  part  of  ifie  exports  of  the  county  ai*e  made  from  Suntlerland, 
which  possenaes  from  60,UU0  tu  GO, 000  tons  of  shipping. — The  East  Riding 
of  Yufkahire  furnishes  wool  in  hirge  quantities  to  the  West  Riding  clothiers  ; 
and  great  numboi'H  of  hoi*»eR  arc  purcha^ied  at  the  York  and  Howden  fairs 
by  the  London  <lealerH.  Hull  is  its  grand  emporium  of  foreign  trade.  Its 
chief  manufactures  are  established  at  Wansford,  near  Drittield,  for  carpets 
and  spinning  cotton.  The  West  Riding  of  Yorknlnre  may  safely  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  districlH  in  the  world.  The 
manufactures  carried  on  at  Leeds,  Wukelield,  Hra<lford,  Halifax,  Huilders- 
field,  and  places  adjacent,  conipri^ie  broad  and  narrow  cloths  of  all  qualities, 
f>hBltoon>«,  caliuiancoe»,  and  llanneU,  with  every  kind  uf  woollen  goods. 
From  Sheffield,  cutlery  and  plated  goods  aro  exported  to  all  partJ*  of  thn  globe. 
The  finer  articles  of  Sheflield  cutlery  have  been  pronounced  equal  in  polish 
and  hardness  to  the  finest  Indiait  u'uu^^.— The  manufactures  of  Lancashire  aru 
most  extennive  and  various,  conRistiug  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  hats,  stock- 
"ig**  pins,  needles,  nails,  watch-tools  and  movements,  tobacco  and  snutf, 
earthenware,  porcelain,  paper,  8cc.  But  Uie  cotton-trade  especially  has 
risen  here  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  beyond  all  example.  Of  this 
YSst  manufacture,  Manchester  is  the  principal  seat.  Thence  it  sprcad-i  on  all 
Mdes,  to  the  8.  and  K.  into  Cheshire  and  Vorkbhire,  but  cKpecially  tu  the 
N.  and  W\  over  tlie  greatest  part  of  Lancashire,^-extending  from  Turne-ss 
to  Derby  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  on  the  other.  A 
variety  of  other  employments  as  those  of  bleacher?,  dyers,  printers'  tool- 
makers,  engine  and  machine-makers,  &c.  depend  for  their  existence  on  this 
manufacture  \  and  there  are  also  in  this  county  large  works  for  »<ineUing 
iron  and  copper,  for  blowing  common  and  casting  plate-glass,  and  for 
manufacturing  white  lead,  lamp  black,  vitriolic  acid,  &c. 

Counties  bordering  on  Waiesn']  In  various  parts  of  Cheshire,  manabc- 
tnre<t  are  carried  on  extensively  in  silk,  cotton,  and  linen,  ribbons,  thread, 
buttons,  and  tanning  leather. — The  exports  are  lead,  calamine,  cast-iron, 
copper-plates,  brass,  salt,  and  cheese. — The  principal  manufactures  of 
Shropuhire  are  the  ironworks  in  tTie  coal  and  iron-di^lrict  east  of  Shrews- 
bury, chiefly  at  Ketlcy,  Oukengates,  and  in  Colebrook  Dale,  which  hasaUo 
pottcrie*4  and  a  coal-tar  work.  Hrosely  has  a  manufaeture  of  gaulen-pot;}, 
and  excellent  tobacco-pipes.     Caughley  lias  a  chiua-manofuctory  of  great 
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excellence  ;  and  Coalport  furninliefl  dihift  of  all  K>rt%  and  »I«o  QBe«n'<  or 
Wed^GWOod's  ware.  Tbid  county  has  also  Bever»l  roilli  for  dj-ing  woollen 
cloths,  aud  some  liiien  and  cotUm-tnanQ factories.  Ironstone  and  coal  ar*^ 
Hbundaut  in  Mofimoutfuhirf^  and  immproofl  iron-work*  have  he^n  erected 
liere.  Limestone,  bre»cia  lor  millatoncs^  and  valuahle  buildinic-stonc,  or» 
also  nhnndant.  MnunelB,  coarse  clotln,  atocking!!,  and  knit-caps,  are  mii- 
Dttfactured  to  a  connid^rahle  extent. 

Midland  Dutrict.^  Notlinf!}iamthire  iwa  been  lonfir fiimeil  for  its  roann- 
facturefi,  of  which  Blockings  form  the  Htaple.  Those  of  thread  and  Britinh 
lacea  havo  also  bt^n  long  carried  on  upon  an  extentire  scale.  The  cotton-trade 
fronn  Manchester  has  been  widely  extimded,  ond  is  still  inrreasing.  Thera 
are  altio  worsted-mills,  Hilk-niills,  Ac.;  manufactories  of  saiMoth,  starch, 
ftnd  coarse  rod  earthenware.  Nottinghamsliire,  being  a  kind  of  ihorough- 
Cm*  for  the  neighhoaring  counties,  has  a  very  oxtonsive  and  lucraiiva 
commerce. — The  inannfactareA  of  Lru:gitershire  are  chiefly  and  almmfl 
entirely  those  of  its  great  staple,  wool  j  they  consist  in  tlie  coml>ing  and 
spinning  of  wuo),  and  making  it  into  stockings.  The  exports  consist  of 
wool,  worsted  stockings,  hats,  lace,  cattle,  sheep,  and  cheese. — A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dcrbf/xhire  are  occupied  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, which  are  conducted  on  a  large  9<*^e,  and  consist  of  iron, 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk.  Cutting  and  polishing  marble  and  spar, 
for  useful  and  ornamental  pnrposeSi  is  here  a  constant  source  of  employ- 
ment to  ft  numerous  class  of  artiaaiM^ — The  clays,  which  are  found  of  almost 
every  variety  in  Stnffbrdjthire,  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  irosi  important 
manufactures  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  earthen  w^n^  for  which  Staffordshin?  is 
particularly  famous.  The  potteries  are  carried  on  in  a  dirTtnct  near  NcW' 
cnatlc-und«T-Lync.  This  district  occupies  an  extent  of  about  10  square  miles, 
and,  thougli  naturally  barren,  contains  a  tmmber  of  populous  Iohtm,  in  which 
the  works  an*  carried  on.  The  soil  contaiiiij  almost  every  variety  of  clays, 
besides  covering  strata  of  coal,  rich  and  easily  worked.  From  these  natural 
advantages,  the  pottery  business  was  early  begun  here,  (at  least  two  cen- 
turies back)  but  the  improvyments  of  tho  late  Mr  Wwlgewood  hare  brought 
the  article  to  so  much  perfection,  that  it  has  become  of  national  importance. 
QlsKS  is  also  a  tlourishing  manufacture  here.  Manufactorie-s  of  iron  and 
steel  of  all  descriptiims  are  nnmcrous  and  extensive.  Tin  nnri  brass  are  also 
among  its  manufactures,  with  tapes,  cotton,  and  silk  to  a  ron^iderahlf*  extenf. 
Tohacco  and  snuA-buxes,  boots,  shoes,  and  hats,  are  manufactured  in  Dar- 
laston,  Staft'ord,  Newcastle,  and  Burton,  on  a  large  scale.  Trade  and 
manufactures  have  been  greatly  advanced  in  this  county  by  the  extensive 
sy^aem  of  inland  navigation,  which  connocta  it  not  only  with  the  metropolis, 
tmt  with  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Hnmher,  and  the  three  ciirresponding 
ports  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.— The  manufactures  of  Nortftampton- 
Ahim  are  inconsiderable,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  making  of  shoes,  lace,  and 
woollen  stuff's.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  whips  at  Daventry,  and  one  of 
considerable  extent  for  making  Hilk-hoae.  The  Inideof  the  county  is  pretty 
extensive,  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  canals  which  have  lately  beon 
formed  in  this  distnct,  and  by  which  it  communicates  with  every  part  of 
the  country. —  WartricA\ihiyt  is  conspicuous  for  coinmertrial  enterjirise,  and 
for  the  Mpirit  with  which  mannfacfnres  are  cultivated.  These  last  are  of 
various  descriptions.  Tliose  of  hardware  at  liirmingham  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  In  the  city  of  Coventry  and  neighbourhood,  not  less 
than  16,000  people  are  employed  in  the  manufacituv  of  ribbons;  and  for 
watches,  the  same  place  takes  the  lead  even  of  London.     Kenilworth  is 


famous  ibr  horu-cooibd  ;  Warwick  for  hosiery,  cfiliooe*.  and  olh*r  cotton- 
l<ood8.  In  other  places  there  arc  flax -manufactures,  and  tnucti  linen-yarn  is 
Hpun.  Alcester  employs  900  persons  in  making;  needles. —  Worcestershire 
vxports  gloves,  Kiddermineter  goods,  china  and  glawware,  nails,  and  the 
•mailer  articles  of  iron-work,  as  well  aa  bar  and  shept-iron. — The  abundance 
of  coal  has  di-awn  eitensive  iron-works  to  the  Forest  of  Gloucestershire, 
which,  though  they  are  in  the  niictfit  of  ironstone,  are  yet  supplied  from  the 
rielier  ore  of  Lancashire.  Tiiiplate  is  made  at  Fromilade,  and  edge-tools, 
bra8s-n*ire}  wtre-cards,  pins  and  nails.  Spanish  wool  is  manufactured  into 
superfine  broad  cloth  in  a  district  of  which  the  town  of  Stroud  is  the  cen- 
tre. Hie  waters  of  the  Stroud  are  here  supposed  to  possesR  peculiar  pr(H 
perties  for  dyeing  scarlet,  blue,  and  black.  Thin  wor*ie<l  siufl's  nnd  car- 
pets are  made  at  Cirencester,  and  slockinps  at  Towkesbuiy. — Tlie  chief 
manufactures  of  Bttckinghainshire  are  lace  and  paper.  Most  of  the  poorer 
class  uf  females  arc  employed  in  lace-making,  which,  with  plaiting;  straw, 
employs  nearly  idl  the  working  females  in  the  county. — The  manufactures 
of  Bedfordshire  arc  confined  to  the  plnitinp;  of  straw,  and  makinc^  thread- 
lace,   in  wliich  throe-fourths  of  the  female  population  are  emplnypd. 

South-eastern  Distrid,']  KentU&a  few  manufactures,  and  these  mostly 
of  the  coarser  kind.  Tlio  clothing-trade,  forrocrly  exlonsivf,  is  now  nearly 
annihilated,  and  silk,  which  was  long:  manufactured  at  Canterbury,  has  ((iven 
place  to  cotton.  At  Maidstone  and  Dover  are  extensive  paper-mills ;  at 
Deptford  and  the  Isle  of  Grain,  salt-works.  There  arc  large  copperas- 
works  at  Deptford  and  Whitestapple  ;  and  various  iron-funiaces  in  the 
Weald  bordering  on  Sussex.  Gunjiowder  is  manufactured  at  Deptford  and 
Favershani ;  calicoes  are  printed  and  bleached  at  Craigford  ;  and  sacking 
and  hop-bagging  are  made  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  At  Canterbury 
there  is  one  of  the  largest  flour-mills  in  the  kingdom.  I'he  vaiious  dock- 
yards at  Deptford,  \\'ooUvieh,  Chatham,  &c.  employ  numerous  hands,  aud 
fthip-building  is  also  carried  on  at  different  parts  of  the  coast. 

Southern  Counties.']  Cotton,  sacking,  paper,  and  blankets,  are  manu- 
facturcfl  in  different  places  of  Tierkshire  ;  and  at  Temple-Mills  there  ai-c 
extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  copper,  where  it  is  converted  into 
afaeathings,  Hhip-bullii,  pans,  and  stills.  The  ore  is  carried  from  ^Ajiglesea 
to  Swansea  to  hi*  smelted  ;  and  thence  in  barges  to  the  mills,  where  from 
600  to  1,000  tons  are  manufactured  yearly. — The  manufactures  of  If't//- 
shire  are  valuable  and  extensive.  Salisbury  is  famous  for  tianuels  and 
fancy-woollens.  Excellent  steel-goods  are  also  pro-duce<l  here.  Broad 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  fancy-clotbis,  are  the  principal  prmluce  of  Bradford, 
Trowbridge,  Warminster,  Weatbury,  Melksham,  Chippenham,  and  all  the 
adjacent  towns  and  villages.  Fustians  and  thicksets  are  made  at  Albouni ; 
and  Swindown  is  famous  for  its  manufactory  of  gloves.  A  considerable 
(juantity  of  hemp  is  grown  in  Dorsetshire^  and  manufactured  into  twine, 
cordage,  netting,  sacking,  and  sailcloth.  More  than  10,000  people 
are  employed  in  these  manufactures.  At  Loders,  and  aume  other 
places,  young  girls  are  employed  in  the  weaving  of  sailcloth,  and  many 
uf  the  women,  along  the  coast  towards  Weymouth,  fabricate  strong  nets 
for  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  A  kind  of  coarse  white  woollen  cloth 
or  Hannel,  called  swanskin  or  swansflown,  is  made  at  Starminstcr- Newton  ; 
and  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bilk.  However  inconsiderable  tlie  manufacture  may  appear  at  6rst  sight, 
the  femaleii  of  ilii«  county  derive  much  profit  from  the  working  of  shirt- 
buiious. 
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SotUh-Ke^tem  Counties.']  Tbo  inanufaL'tures  of  Somertetshire  are  con- 
ftulerable,  consisting  of  stockings,  woollen  clotli,  coarse  linen,  «uc!i  as  dowlas 
and  tick,  gloves,  &c.  Tlie  woollen  manufactures  oi  Devonshire ,  once  consi- 
derable, have  now  greatly  declined.  Serge  is  woven  at  Totnesa,  chiefly  by 
women  ;  and  coarse  stuffs  are  sent  tlience  to  be  dyed  at  Exet«r.  Many 
females  of  the  lower  classes  are  employed  in  making  bone-lace.  An  iron- 
foundery,  and  works  for  cutlery,  arc  establialied  upon  a  lar^e  scale  at 
Tavistock.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  tlie  various  ports^  particularly  at 
that  great  naval  depot,  Plymouth. — Cornwall  can  boast  of  hw  manufac- 
lures  except  ita  metals.  Thesis  few  ore  cloths,  nails  for  sliip-building,  car- 
pet»,  cniciblea,  and  paper.  Ita  exports  are  tin,  copper,  mooratone,  china 
stone,  fish,  cattle,  and  wheat. 

Eastern  District,']  The  nianufactores  of  Lincolnshire  are  inconsiderable. 
There  are  several  great  fairs  in  the  comity  ;  that  of  Honicastle  is  especially 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  quality  of  its  hors4». — Woollen  manufactures 
were  once  extensive  in  Hsseje  ;  but  they  are  now  rather  on  the  decline.  Ex- 
cepting in  tlie  metropoliH,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  few  manufactures  are 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  Middlesex*  Within  the  metropolis  nearly 
every  kind  of  British  goods  is  maimfactured,  especially  the  finer  articles 
of  upliolstery,  jewellery,  and  the  whole  of  those  which  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  articles  of  luxury.  Large  calico-print- 
ing mauu factories  are  estublislied  near  the  metropolis ;  and,  on  the  Lea, 
ilierc  are  mills  for  making  sheet-lead.  Straw- plaiting  employs  many 
women  and  girls  ;  and  the  oyster-fishery  employs  a  great  number  of  tlie 
inhabitants.  About  200  vessels  of  from  B  to  50  tons  are  engaged  in 
dredging,  near  tlie  mouths  of  the  Crouch,  the  Colne,  the  Blackwater,  &c. 
and  20,000  buwhels  are  annually  taken. — The  manufactures  of  Hertfordshire 
are  inconsiderable.  Plaiting  of  straw  is  conunun  among  the  women  and 
girls;  the  trade  is  almost  conBued  to  mall.  The  town  of  Ware  export* 
more  malt  than  any  town  iji  England,  and  it  always  finds  a  preference  iit 
the  London   market. 

Wales,']       Flannels   are   the   great  article   of  Welah  manufacture.     In 
Flintshire,  Glamorganshire,  and  Monmouthshire,  the  mines  afford  employ--] 
mcnt  to  a  conttideruble  number  of  hands. 


CHAP.  VI.-CHIEF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


To  describe  particularly  all  the  large  towns  of  England,  would  extend  this 
article  much  beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  must  confine  it.  A  slight 
notice  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  all  that  we  can  here  attempt. 

City  of  London.]  London,  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  conse* 
queutly  of  the  BiitiHh  dominions,  claims  our  first  attention.  It  conbists 
three  citien,  each  of  them  largo  and  opulent,  but  w  united  as  to  form 
great  capital :  the  rity  of  London,  properly  so  called, — the  city  of  W( 
tninster, — and  the  buruujfh  or  city  of  Southwark.  London  is  siti 
upon  both  ImnkH  of  the  'lliames,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  dimen^^ 
tions  have  been  differently  estimated.  According  tu  the  most  recent  ac^i 
counts,  its  length,  from  Hydepark  corner  on  the  W.,  to  Poplar  on  the  E^ 
is  al>out  7,  and  its  greatest  breadth  5  miles.  Ita  superficial  extent  has  been 
estimated  at  nearly  30  s(iuare  mile^. 

^ame  and  Histoiy.]    London  is  supposed  to  have  derived  it«  name  from 
the  Gothic  lun^  '  a  grove,'  and  deitj  '  a  town.'     Others  are  of  opinion  that 
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tho  natiiR  denotes  'the  town  upon  the  waters;'  uul  Welsh  Bntiqaanaiia  de- 
rive it  from  tbeir  own  //yw,  '  a  Uke/  and  din,  *  a  towij.' — Tacitus  informs 
aa  that,  ahout  iJie  y«ai'  01,  London  wa^  a  place  of  ^eat  trade.  It  became 
tho  DieiropoUa  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  ahout  the  year  819. 
Dnring  Buccee<ling  rei^na  ita  citizens  obtained  many  important  chartora 
from  the  English  inonarchs.  In  tlie  year  1348  it  was  devastated  fay  a 
dreadful  pestilence.  A  vase  nambor  of  ita  inhabitants  perished,  about  the 
year  1;>18,  of  adiaease  calltHl  the  Hnrtmiincc  sirkneaa.  On  the  accession  of 
.Tames  I.,  anil  likewise  o»  Uiat  of  CharleH  I.,  Londun  was  visited  by  pesti- 
lence; but  tho  most  dreadful  visitation  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1665, 
when  tlie  plague  carri«d  off  106,000  kouU.  To  tWia  succeeded  another 
tremendous  calamity  in  IGGO,  when  above  13,000  housee  were  destroyed 
by  firc<  Ita  biatury  since  that  penofl  portaket*  closely  of  that  of  the  king- 
doni  at  lat^. 

Municipal   Govemment,^    The  city  is  divide<l  into  ^G  ward<);  and  go- 
verned by  a  lord  mayor,  36  alderraen»  and  a  common  council  connintiug  of 
236  members.     The  mayor  is  annually  electe<l   from   among  the  aldermen 
who  have  served  tho  otiice  of  iJienff,  by  the  liverymen  of  the  several  com- 
panies assembled  in  Guildlioll.      Tha  liverymen  name  two,  of  whom  one — 
generally  the  elder — is  chosen  by  the  couit  of  cldermen.     The  mayor,  when 
elected,  is  presented  to  tlie  chancellor  for  his  approbation,  and  is  afterwards 
flwom  into  his  office  by  tJie  barons  of  exchequer  at  Westminster.      He  holds 
adfiily  court  at  the  mansion-house,  for  determining  such  differences  as  may 
arise   among  the  citizens;  and  eight  or  nine  limes   yearly  he  acts   as  chief 
judge  of  gaol-delivery  of    Newgate,  for  London  and  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex.    l^Iis  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  city,  and  several 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood. — Subordinate  to  the  mayor  is  the   court  of 
alderuien.     The  members   of  ihi**   court  were  formerly  elected  annually, 
bat  now  hold  their  otlices  during  life.      Barb   of  them  exercises  his  autho- 
rity as  a  u)agit»trate  in  hia  own  ward,  besides  beitif?  a  member  of  that  court 
to   which  is  committed  the  govciTiment  of  the  city  at  large.     Hie  court 
which  an  alderman   hold>4  within    his  own  ward,   is   called   his   w.trdmote. 
Every  alderman  is  a  justice  of  tlie  peace.      He  who  refuses  the  office  when 
elected  forfeits  £600. — The  common  council  consists  of  members  who  re- 
present the   citizens  of    London.      These  representatives   were   formerly 
chosen  from  the  several  companies  of  the  city  ;  at  prcHont,  a  certain  nuinlHT 
is  chofien  by  each  district,  which  for  that  purpose  is  divided  into  precincts. 
The  number  of  precincts  is  236,  of  which  each  elects  «ne  common  coun- 
cilman.    The  common  council  cannot  asstrnibte  without  a  summons  from 
the  mayor;  but,  when  required  by  six  raembersof  that  court»  he  is  obliged 
to  call  it  together.      No  law   made  for  tite  government   of  the  city  is  valid 
till  it  bo  confirmed  hy  tlie  authority  of  tho  common  council. — To  assist  the 
mayor  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  a  recorder  is  chosen  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen.     Ttiis  ofBccr  makes  all  addresses  in  tlie  name  of  the  city.     He 
is  generally  an  eminent  lawyer.      Mis  salary,  which  was  originally  about 
£10  annually,  is  now   £1,000.      In  the  city-courts  he  takes  precedence  of 
all  except  the    mayor^  and   sucli  as  at   any  time  have  been   mayom. — The 
ciiamberlain  is  rhos4>n  annually  hy  the  liverymen  ;    hut  the  annual  election 
is   mere  ceremony,  »>ince   lie   who  is  once   elected,   unless  guilty  of  some 
great  crime,  generally  holds  the  office  during  life.      He  has  tlie  keeping  uf 
the  city-accounts;  and  is,  in  effect,  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation. — The 
otlier  officers  connected  witJi  the  municipality  of  London,  are  a  common 
sergeanlj  a  towu-clerk,  a  city-remembrancer,   a  sword-bearer,  a  common 
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crier,  aod  a  water^bailiflf,  with  aovenl  others  whose  enameratiou  would  bo 
ted  ion*. 

Commei'ce,']  With  regmrd  to  commerco,  uo  city  in  the  world  cAn  be  coin- 
fiarecl  with  London,  the  great  centre  of  brilisli  coimnL-rco.  The  Thames 
ftffbrdt  a  cotireaient  and  safe  harbour,  and  the  concourse  of  vessels  in  im- 
mense. The  manufiu'tiires  of  Loiidoo  comprehend  almost  every  thing 
which  hnman  iiijfenoity  lias  yet  iuveuU'd;  iieurly  every  article  is  made  here 
in  a  hi^h  Ktate  of  perfection,  and  nmny  artiden  with  unrivalled  excellence. 
Tlie  ti-ade  of  London  employs  about  3,500  hhipH,  the  cargoes  entering  the 
port  beinflr  annually  not  tewi  than  13,500.  On  an  average,  1,100  ships  are 
in  the  river  at  one  lime;  to^i'tlier  with  3,4.19  bargee  and  other  small  craft 
employed  in  la/iint;  and  unlading  ihom,  2,ii88  barges  and  other  craft  en- 
p«fj;ed  in  the  inland  trade,  and  3,000  wherries  or  small  boats  for  passen- 
fft'm.  To  thJH  active  scene  which  tb.i  port  of  London  exhibits,  are  to  be 
ndflod  about  H.OOO  watermen  actually  employed  in  navigating  the  wherries 
and  craft,  4,000  labourers  lading  and  unlading  Aliipf),  and  1,200  revcniu* 
officers  consuntly  doini;  duty  on  die  river,  l>e**ides  the  crews  of  the  seve- 
ral vessels.  This  unrivalled  scene  occupies  a  space  <if  six  miles  on  tlie 
Thames:  from  two  miles  above  to  four  miles  bcluw  London  Bridge  and 
Liniehoose. 

fopiiUttiitn.'^  The  total  number  of  persons  iu  the  metropolis,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  18:^1,  was  1,274,800;  being  an  increase  of  224.800 
since  ISIL  And  8ii|>posiDg  tlie  population  to  have  encreased  in  the  same 
ratio  since,  it  must  at  present  (1830>  be  little  short  of  1,500,000.  The 
following  table  exhihiia  the  progrese  of  the  population  of  the  Urituh  me- 
tropolis sinco  t))e  year  1700: 
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6.   Total  of  the  Metropolis,     . 

674,350 

676.250 

0»X),000|  1,050,000 

1.274,80(1 

The  health  of  the  metro]>oli»  is  sai<l  to  Imve  l>eeu  in  a  gradual  state  of 
improveraont  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  It  i«  now  163  years 
since  tlte  plu^jrue  has  tiliown  itnolf  in  London  ;  and  three  frightful  dlieasea 
which  U!«?d  to  be  epidemic  there — the  bloody  flux,  a|pio»  and  sea-scurvy— 
liave  ceased  for  above  a  century  to  be  so.  In  1750  the  avemgp  rate  of 
mortality  in  London  was  one  in  21;  in  1821,  according  to  Dr  Birkbeck,  it 
waa  not  more  than  one  in  40.  London  it  would  tlms  appear  is  as  liealthy 
as  the  most  salubrious  parts  of  the  South  of  France  :  for  the  number  of 
deaths  is  not  greater  in  comparison  to  the  population,  than  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Heraud,  of  which  Montpcllier  is  the  capital. 

Calculation  of  London  Consumption.']  The  fniits  aud  vegetables  con- 
sumed in  the  metropolis  arc  principally  produced  in  the  environs;  and  it  is 
calculated  that  thLMu  nrc  upwards  of  0,000  acres  of   j^round   cultivated  as 


EUHOPfi. 

g&rdens,  withia  12  miles  of  tbe  metropolis,  giving  employment  to  30,000 
persons  in  winter,  and  three  times  that  number  in  summer.  It  Is  suppoaetl 
that  £1,000,000  is  annually  expen<]ed  in  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  in- 
habitants of  this  vast  city.  Numeroan  calculations  have  been  made  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  aiiinial  food  in  the  metropults;  but  this  is  not  easily 
ascertained,  as,  although  we  nmy  know  tlie  tiumber  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
yet  we  have  no  means  of  learning  the  weight.  Of  the  quantity  of  cattle 
sold  in  Smithlii'hl  nmrkel,  wo  liare  the  most  accurate  returns,  and  tind. 
that  in  llw  year  1822,  the  numbers  were,  14;9,S85  beasts,  24,609  calves, 
1,507,096  sht'L^pj  and  20,0'^0  pigs.  This  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  form  tlio  total  consumed  in  London,  as  large  quantities  of  meat  in 
carcases,  particularly  pork,  are  daily  brought  from  the  counties  round  tbo 
metropolis.  The  total  value  of  tlte  cattle  sold  in  Suiilhfieid  is  calculated 
at  £8,500,000.  The  consumption  of  wheat  amounts  to  1,000,000  of 
quarters,  each  containing  8  Winchester  buahels,  annually  ;  of  this,  four- 
fifths  are  supposed  to  be  made  into  bread,  being  a  couaiiinption  of  64<  mil- 
lions  of  quartern  loaves  every  year  in  the  metropolis  alone.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  price  of  bread  was  regulated  by  assize;  and  it  may 
afford  some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  moitBy  paid  for  the  stalf  of  life, 
when  it  is  state<l  that  an  advance  of  otw  farthing  on  the  quartern  loaf 
foTDiecl  ail  a^;rGgate  increase  in  expense  for  this  article  alone,  of  upwards 
of  £13,000  per  week.  About  10,000  cows  are  kept  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  The  annual  consumption  of  butter  in  London  amounts  to 
about  21,000,0001b8.,  and  that  of  cheese  to  36,000 .OOOlbs.  Tlie  money 
paid  annually  fur  inilk  is  sup,iosed  to  amount  to  £1,350,000.  The  quan- 
tity of  poultry  annually  conrumed  is  supposed  to  cost  between  £70,000 
and  £6U,000.  Tfiat  of  game  depends  upon  the  fruitfulness  of  the  season. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  surprising  than  the  sale  of  rabbits.  One 
salesman  in  Leadenhall  market,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
is  said  to  sell  I4-,000  rabbitH  weekly.  Tlie  way  in  which  he  <lisposes  of 
them  is,  by  employing  between  160  and  300  men  and  women,  who  hawk 
them  througlt  the  streets.  There  are  on  an  average  annually  brought  to 
Billingsgate  market  2,500  cargoes  of  tish  of  40  tonR  each,  and  about 
20,000  tons  by  land -carriage.  The  quantity  of  coals  consumed  is  about 
1,200,000  chaldrons  of  36  bushels,  or  a  ton  and  a  half,  to  each  chaldrou; 
of  porter  and  ale  2,000,000  bairels,  each  containing  36  gallons  ;  U, 000,000 
gallons  of  spirits  and  compounds ;  and  65,000  pipes  of  winc.'^  It  appears  that 


"  The  popiilatinn  of  London  pxrceda  thnt  of  I'lris  by  about  a  third  ;  uid  yetcompftr- 
inc  thd  quantity  of  nrtirlrs  of  food  cunsuined  by  each  of  thrsa  ciiln,  o  very  dispropor- 
tiunrd  excpaa  it  ubsi>rvHbIe  irt  thr  former.  ITie  number  of  head  of  cattle  ivtd  annually 
■t  Smithfirld  I«  duultli*  thnt  which  ptiterB  ParU  ;  and  the  quantity  of  ahatp  and  Umbii 
neennry  to  >iipply  the  wanta  of  thn  populution  of  London  is  thr(-<c-rourths  more  than 
what  tufficjti  for  the  iithiibitaiits  of  Purii.  r<isUivc  data  are  «rantin|^  on  which  to  eata- 
bllah  a  compariaon  vrlih  regard  to  the  reipf^tire  conaumption  of  gt-ain  and  vegetablea. 
But  on  calculatioiu  which  imnnot  b«  far  from  the  truth,  It  appears  that  tba  couaunip- 
tion  of  L^aris  is  thegrratcr. 

'llie  fullowln^  comparative  ubies  of  th«  rotiiumption  of  ivlne,  beer,  and  ftl^iolei  ol 
luxury,  in  Bricuin  and  France,  are  exceedingly  ouriuua  and  important ; 
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the  qnantity  of  water  required  for  the  dnily  Riipply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  and  fur  the  u*v:  of  the  various  maiuifactorie!!*  amounts  to  nboui 
29,000,000  gallons,  or  4,U50,U00  cubic  feet,  the  greater  portion  of  whioli  ia 
derived  from  the  Thames.  It  would  Hei^nii  from  the  many  complaints  which 
have  recently  been  made,  that  the  quality  of  tlie  Thames  water  is  batl.  When 
free  from  extraneous  substances,  the  water  of  that  river  is  indeed  in  a  state  of 
Lontriderable  purity:  containing  only  a  mmlerate  quantity  of  saline  contenU, 
and  those  of  a  kind  which  cannot  \te  supposed  to  render  it  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  or  injurious  to  the  hrallh.  Bat  as  it  approaches  the  metropolia 
it  becomes  loadwl  willi  a  quantity  of  filth,  which  renders  it  disgiisting  to 
the  senses,  and  improper  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  additional  matter  appears  to  be  only  mechanically  sas- 
pended  in  it,  and  separates  by  mere  rest.  It  requires,  however,  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  complete  separation;  while,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  texture,  and  comminuted  state,  it  is  disposed  to  be  again 
diffused  through  the  water  by  a  siiqht  degree  of  agitation.  The  water  is  • 
therefore  in  the  purest  state  at  low  tide»  and  mu.st  loaded  with  extraneous 
matter  at  balf-ebb.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  very  considerable 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  extraneous  matter,  may  be  removed  by 
filtration  through  sand,  and  still  more  effectually  by  charcoal  and  sand. 

EdificeJt.']  A  bare  enumeration  of  the  principal  edifices  in  London 
would  occupy  much  room ;  we  subjoin  a  few  observations  conceiiiing  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  in  a  foot-note," 

Inordarto  come  to  correct  calculations,  we  must  bIwajtb  uke  into  Account  tbe  nu- 
Btrical  sinount  ol'  iho  population  ol  ihe  two  countries.  In  the  rullowlii^  ubie  is  tliere- 
M-e  calrulated  what  the  ootisumption  i*  for  one  million  «t  inhabitants  in  each  : 

far  one  miUiim. 
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Beer 
**  B''uigej.\  hotuhn  bridge  was  fuuuded  bet  worn  \t9ti  and  tOIO.  U  wan  uf  wtHut,  and 
abnut  1IS6  it  wax  burnt  down.  In  I  \6S.  it  w«i  rebuilt  of  wood  ;  nnd  betwfun  1 17|>  and 
i^9  It  was  rebuilt  of  stone.  At  tbts  time  it  wob  f  uundtftl  on  Mrung  piles;  its  length  bting 
916  fret,  and  its  height  44  feet.  Its  breadth  was  no  le«H  thun  7U  feet ;  but  the  puaage 
was  BO  nturh  contrai^ted  by  houses  built  on  each  side,  that  il«  width  wus  not  more  than 
S3  ffcL  The  sterlings  rnnstriiclfrd  (or  the  purjxMe  at*  securing  the  piers,  so  much  con- 
tracted the  space  fur  thn  wntrr  bt'itrecn  th*>in,  tlint  M  ctriain  periods  of  the  tide,  each 
aruh  cantainwd  a  species  ui  uituriict,  whirti  reudfr*-d  ilie  pasaoge  so  dungeroust  tbaC  tl 
occasioned  the  Itxu  of  many  tliuUMinds  ot  lives.  Tu  remrdy  these  inconvenienciM,  ne- 
verui  acts  of  parlisment  were  passed,  sutborizing  tbe  citizens  to  mako  tbe  noceasary  «U 
terstlunts  and  grnDtliig  (hem  a  sum  ot  money  towards  defraying  the  expense.  In  con. 
seffueotic  of  thc*e  act<t,  sereral  repairs  and  alierattnns  were  executed  some  yrara  n^o 
upon  this  ionportaat  structure,  itut,  nutwiihsiandlug  tbeso  and  utbcr  alterHtitins,  the 
bridge  was  still  r»r  from  b«inz  either  beautiful  or  conventiint.  A  nrw  nnd  mn^nificent 
structure,  980  feet  In  length,  bos  rciently  been  erected.  'J'hc  new  bridge  consists  of  & 
arehet,  uf  which  tbe  a-rttral  span  is  IM  feet.  It  was  cummeuced  uu  the  l&ib  ol 
Mareb»  I8a4|   and    finished    an   the    lUth   of    Novenibir,    IU28.      Tliu   material   em- 

rloyad  is  (ranite.—- frrtfnmii/rr  brutge  was  begun  in  1738,  and  finished  lo 
750.  The  rxpense  of  rrectiini,  amounting  to  £3S9,O0O,  was  defrayed  by  parlia- 
ment. The  ntructure  is  ma^niticent.  It  has  IS  lane  arches  mid  H  of  iuferlor 
dimensions.  Thn  arch  in  the  centre  is  71i  feet  wide,  una  the  lu'chcs  on  eiich  side  uouti* 
uoally  decrease  4  feet.  The  width  of  the  Tbam<^  at  this  place  is  1,£23  feet.  The 
breadth  ot  the  pauage  is  44  feet,  part  of  which,  oo  KHch  side,  is  ua:upied  by  a  pavement 
for  fovt-paa&engers.  The  baluatnule  is  brauliful.  and  has  places  of  shelter  from  raiu.— 
The  appearaitco  of  Bitu-lfnars'  bridge  is  very  different  from  that  of  Westminster.  The 
nature  uf  tbe  ground  on  each  side  uf  Lhe  river  rendered  it  neooasary  lo  make  tbe  arches 
ellipticsU  It  was  begun  in  ITtiO,  and  6nlihed  in  1770.  I'he  upcuae  of  building — 
Xlti'i.MO — was  defrayed  by  a  lull  un  p^usejigera.— /rarcr/M  bridge  is  a  noble  ornament  ol 
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It  19  inipoMible  for  a  person  who  reflects  at  all  to  vwU  Lomioii  wiihoui 
btinp  deeply  inipresaed.  It  takes  indeed  some  time  to  gather  up  the  differ- 
ent parts  that  compom  the  idea  of  London,  and  ao  to  receive  the  full  weight 
of  the  conception  ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  eT«ry  eye — for  a  *  modem  Athenian'^' 
at  least — to  reconcile   itself  to  the  brick  and  p1aBt«r-«treetH  and  btuccoeJ 

tht  metropolis.  The  tIaw  of  the  Surrey  hillf.  and  the  fine  expanM  of  coantry  that  it 
openii  Ironi  ilw  Strand,  i.i  df^lighlful  and  Kurpriting;  niid  the  effect  la  nut  a  littlu  In- 
creaftrd  by  the  cuntliiuity  of  hmiuM  along  thi-  Strand,  to  thtf  bridge.  Ml  lu  anOirt, 
which  Nreelliptiral,  arvofan  v<|Ua1  sue;  and  thercmd  a<-mM;t  ie  thua  made  ijiitte  level. 
The  Btyla  ut  ita  archit*cture  it  plain,  but  the  rlFect  ih  n»Me  i'tum  ita  kimnk  grundfur.— 
The  l^nirth  wilhin  the  abutments  is  I,fi4i  feet ;  ili*-  length  of  the  riHid,  Rirfiptirlrd  un 
brick  aicbe?;,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  tbr  river,  1,840  feet ;  tbe  lenstb  on  Uie  London  eide. 
44N)  feet ;  and  the  toul  length  frmn  the  Straiid,  where  the  building  be^iiu,  to  the  spot 
in  Lambeth  whfrr  it  fill  I  ti  to  the  levrl  of  the  nwid.  g,t^>  feet.  The  width  nlthln  the 
baliintrndffi  \h  4^  feet ;  tlie  width  nfthe  pavement  nn  each  side  7  feet ;  and  the  width  of 
thv  rvad  for  buries  and  rarriagea  tS  fevt.  The  *pau  of  each  arch  ia  li^O  fret ;  and  the 
tbickaaaaof  eauli  pier  30  feet ;  and  the  elrar  water-way  undvr  the  nine  arrhes  I, OHO 
fe«t.  The  whole  of  the  outside  coursea  of  the  bridge  U  Cornish  ^n-anite,  except  the  baluj. 
Cradci,  which  are  of  Aberdeen  granite.  It  has  four  loll-lod{;es.  neat  Done  itrueturea  ; 
and  the  (uniittilef — which  admit  of  only  one  penon  paMing  at  a  lime — touch  soma 
aaarhincry  whirh  commuiiicatPfi  with  a  clock  Ivrked  up  in  nn  oak  box  in  each  toll-hous^, 
by  looking  ut  which,  the  uuuiber  of  persouH  who  hnve  panned  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
is  directly  seen.  — I  DHrAnZ/fiWc/ff  is  an  elepant  irmi  utructiirr  of  9  .inihea  ;  it  hai  ■  beau- 
tiful appearance,  and  the  whale  espenae  of  building  was  within  iJl60,OOU. — H^ui/twark 
tnidgt  u  aim  of  iron,  and  has  only  S  arches.  The  centre  arch  la  £40  feet  spun,  being  tba 
laiirat  arch  in  the  world  ;  the  two  Kide-arcbea  are  210  feet  each. 

Tfie  Tiinnf{.'\  One  of  the  most  tting^ular  and  extraordinary  undertakings  remrded  in 
tli«  annnU  of  art,  wan  the  nttempt  to  ojien  a  roniniuniottimi  bt-ttvrcn  \Vnppin)(  und  l(u. 
tbei'hithe,  by  mtransof  a  tunnel.  l.lOTi  fevt  in  Icncilit  which  jvan  actually  cnrrled  pnst  the 
middle  of  the  river,  by  its  im;eiiiom  itrrhilect  ^ir  Hiuminel,  but  has  been  filled  up  with 
mud  and  water  by  the  breaking  In  of  the  river.  Mr  Britminel  ii  yet  aauffuine  of  auc- 
e«as,  provided  a  f^'ant  (tuuld  be  obtained  from  ^vernmeiit  fur  the  completion  of  ih« 
work  ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  aereral  enginerra,  that  the  tntrrTal  between  the  prraent 
extent  of  the  worki  and  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  nearly  rII  cuinpij»ed  of  louse 
sbinKlf!  and  black  mud.  through  which  a  tunni-l  i-uuld  not  be  carried. 

The  Aiottumenl.\  That  structure  coiuinunly  known  by  the  name  of  the  monumentt 
Stands  near  llie  north  end  of  Loudon  bridge.  1 1  is  a  lluted  column  of  tlie  Doric  order. 
It  was  erected  under  the  suiteHntendence  of  Sir  Chriatophcr  Wren,  lu  commemoration  of 
the  dreadful  coDflagraliuu  which  took  plare  Jn  the  city  in  IGG6.  The  bairtat  of  the  co- 
lumn  itt  ^02  fert,  the  diiimrtrr  15  feet.  It  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  stair  Tending  to  the 
top,  which  reprenents  nn  urn  of  lire,  and  commands  an  exIenMiTt!  view  of  the  t'ltr  and 
aurruundint;  country.  The  western  side  of  the  base  is  adorned  with  an  allfgoricHl  repre- 
sentation, in  high  relief,  of  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  the  city.  'I'he  other  stdca 
have  inBcriptlonn.  The  whole  fabric  is  of  PortJanil  tttone.  and  is  aaid  already  to  exhibit 
erident  marks  of  decay  ;  a  circumittance.  by  some  attributed  to  ■  defect  in  ita  erection,—- 
by  others,  to  the  continual  shaking  of  its  foundation  by  carriages. 

7'Ac  7'oitcr.]  The  tower  is  un  edifice  remarkable  rather  for  what  it  contains,  than  for 
Ita  Btrength  or  exterior  appearance.  It  is  said  to  have  been  be^un  by  William  J. ;  and 
baa,  since  his  time,  refielved  many  additions  from  Rurceeding  mnnarchs.  I'he  Iton'a 
lowrr  contains  generally  an  extensive  collectiou  of  wild  beasU.  The  mint  comprebenda 
nearly  one-third  of  the  tower,  and  hun  hoiisea  for  all  the  offloera  connected  with  th« 
dotnage,  'I'he  white  tower  erected  by  William  1.  is  filled  with  arms  and  warlike  instru' 
menta,  and  such  models  of  them  as  have,  at  various  times,  been  preaented  to  government. 
Near  tb«  S.  W.  angle  of  the  white  tower  is  the  Spanish  armory  j  ao  eaJlad,  from  its  be- 
ing the  tvpoaltory  of  the  spoils  of  the  armada.  'Ibe  grand  storvbouse  caatnins  aeveral 
larce  apartments  filled  with  arms,  ao  ingeniously  arranged  hy  Harris,  a  common  gun- 
xmlth,  that  at  one  glance,  may  be  seen  arms  for  HO,0(»fl  men.  Jo  the  eastward  of  tb« 
white  tower,  stimds  the  horse-armory,  a  plain  edifice  of  brick,  rtintaining  such  itrttdea 
as  are  of  use  In  arming  ranilry.  In  this  edifice  is  a  rotnn  in  which  are  shown  imagaa 
of  many  of  the  ancient  kings  and  great  men  of  JCngland  ;  tomr  of  lliem  on  horsebackf 
and  decorated  In  that  armour,  which,  during  their  liveu,  they  are  taid  to  have  ivoi'n.— 
To  the  eastward  of  the  gmnd  uttirrhou^w,  in  a  dark  room  ol  stone,  are  dejiositi'd  the 
Knglinh  regalia,  or  royal  jvwels.  In  thin  place  is  shown  the  imperial  crown  with  which 
thr  Uriiifth  monnrehs  are  crowned  ;  and  with  which,  ll  Is  said,  the  king«  of  Kngland 
havr  been  crowned  since  Ihelfme  of  Edward  the  Confeaanr;  an  assertion  which  roar  b« 
justly  controverted,  since,  In  the  time  of  the  common  wealth,  the  crowti,  as  well  as'ilw 
grenter  part  of  the  rrghlia,  was  sold.  'I'he  crown  tiow  <ihown,  tieems  to  be  that  made 
for  Charles  11.  af^er  the  rextomlion.  Here,  too.  are  shown  the  globe  of  gi<ld  put  Inta 
the  king  s  hand  at  hi^  ci>ronaiiun;  ■  sceptre  of  gold  used  on  the  same  occasion  ;  another 
f-ctfjure  with  a  dove  on  tu  top,  the  emblem  of  peace ;  St  Edwards  golden  sulT;    lb« 
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ptiftdteni  of  London^  after  the  rock-bailt  stren^h  and  uinrble  solidity  of 
Kdinburgli.  But  llie  wrerflow  of  wealth, — thu  iiionuiiieiitH  of  powvr  oa 
every  aide, — aiuK  above  ftlUtbat  intiiiitccurrtint  of  population  puuiinf;  uLonf^ 
a  ttiottsand  street**,  give  London  a  sort  of  awtulness  tvliich  no  other  pUcft 
c&n  pretend  to,  and  wbicli  stauips  her  the  metropolis, — the  royal  city. 

p  ilntlesn  (iwArtl  of  merry ;  with  the  swords  of  temporal  and  fpirlluftl  justice,  all  earrlsd 
bv(orc  t'te  kinc  M  hU  roronitiion  ;  thi!  crown  of  stAf  worn  hv  thi;  king  in  parliAmeQl  ; 
thi*  rrown  of  tlif^  Priiii-r  nl'  Wulrs ;  the  rrown,  K'"b''t  ("iJ  i(cp|»trr,  Wiim  by  Mar^, 
i|upfn  la  William  III.;  thr-  Ivory  Bnrptie  mftdt;  for  thr  <iup«n  nf  Jiimrs  1 1.  ;  thff  gnlden 
■pur*,  and  lirarflrtH  for  tb«*  wriittfl,  wiiiii  at  the  rororiatiori  ;  ihr  gulden  rngltf,  I'onLnininc 
the  holyuil  with  whifh  thi'  kiiiK  Is  anointed  ;  nnd  the  gnhleti  •[mmjh  iniu  which  the  oil 
i«  poured  by  thft  bishop  ;  a  f.'lk  ttilvvr  font,  in  whit^h  the  membcraof  the  royal  family  ara 
<;hri«tc-ncd  ;  with  many  Dthfr  artieli^  of  much  value  and  of  cou*iderable  anliqaiiv,  of 
which  an  enumeration  would  he  tedious.  The  office  of  nnxirdis  which  roiitisis  ot  four 
rooTns,  i-nntain<t  all  thr  piibTKr  doriimrnt^  nf  atat^tranmAti»u>i,  from  the  rt-if^n  of  Juhn  to 
that  of  Ulchni-'l  1 1  I.  arranged  Iti  pmper  or«lt>r,  and  referred  t«  iti  iievei.il  hiindiedi  of 
folia  IndexeN.  'I'hit  ofHoe  Ik  kept  itMiitantly  dpc^ii  fdi*  the  ronveiiience  of  »urh  an  may 
wi*h  to  consult  the  rvfHirds. —  B«sid<*B  these  several  apartoiflnts,  the  tower  oontaius  bar* 
rai'ki  for  the  troops  of  the  ^nrriion,  and  aeveral  other  boiiwi  of  leia  Importance.  Tha 
chief  offiLM-m  of  tht-  tnwer  are  a  eottstable,  a  lieutenant,  and  a  deputy  lieutenant. 

Si  Fiiul'i  Cttihr.lr-if.]  The  cathedral  of  St  Taul'*  la  of  suuh  extensive  dimensionit 
that  i|  r^n  be  rnmparrd  only  with  St  L*etcr*a  at  Home.  The  architecture  is  ao  beauti- 
Iblly  sfmnh'  n^  tti  inspire  the  strongrst  sensnllons  of  soblimity.  The  f;eneral  effect  ll 
always  sitlflinn  and  impresMlvi .  Its  dimenalona,  compared  wiih  ihMe  of  Si  Peter's  ara 
as  folluvirs  : 

The  length  of  St  Peter's,  729  feef.  Of  St  Paul's,  50j)  fMt 

I'be  breadth.     .     .     .        S6i  .     .     .         IHO 

The  icreatcst  hel|fht,     .4^  .     .     .        SiO 

In  the  situation  and  arrhiteclure  of  this  noble  temple,  bow«rcri  artists  bare  remarked 
several  defects.  The  situation  is  such  that,  from  the  crowd  of  Rurroundlng  houses.  It 
ranniit  be  aeen  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  I'he  appearance  of  the  ou( tide  leads  to  the 
fnlse  lilea  that  the  insldi*  Is  dindod  into  two  tliNirs.  The  dome,  besides  that  it  has  not  a 
•roper  rentrol  situation,  in  tmi  Urcf  in  proprfrtlun  tv  the  edltice.  Si<vcrul  defvcts  hava 
likewise  been  obsrrrcl  within.  Sir  Christopher  Wn-n  nt  tirst  desipncd  tu  hnve  but  ona 
nrdf I  insiend  of  two,  and  without  any  ilde<oraturies  or  r^isles,  these  being  only  necaamry 
for  tlie  t>eremonies  uf  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  this  noblt^  deaifii  appears  tti  the  beauti- 
ful modfl  iDiide  by  V\'ren,  and  kept  in  the  present  cJithmlrnL  The  side-aisles,  howeTer^ 
Were  addr<l,  either  because  their  omission  Was  r^nsidercd  too  grrat  a  departure  from  tha 
tiBual  form  of  (^athfdrals,  or  (as  Is  siipixiwd  by  Mr  Spencu  In  faisanec^lotfa)  because  tba 
•ugKestion  of  the  Duke  of  York  (Jitmn  II.)  wat  followed,  and  he  was  willing  tu  ban 
them  ready  fur  the  Kuman  Catholic  serirtcc  as  aooii  as  an  occasion  should  arise.  Tba 
additir>n  of  the  siilc-ainles  is  to  belnmenied,  Mth^  narrotved  the  building,  and  broke  ta 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  design  ;  and  the  art^bitect  (obaerrea  Spence)  insisted  ao  attxtttglf 
on  the  prejndici)  they  nrerr  to  the  building,  that  ha  actually  shed  tears  on  speaking  oC 
it;  but  hi*  remonstratrd  in  vain.  It  would  seem  that  this  sort  of  interference  is  a  mis- 
fortune peculiarly  incidental  to  architects.  IVw  would  pretend  to  have  a  voic«  In  tha 
composition  of  a  picture  or  the  arrnngenient  of  a  group  of  statuary  ;  yet  there  Is  uaroety 
the  work  oFany  urtut  architect,  In  the  execution  of  which  he  has  not  in  a  great  meaaur* 
been  oerapelled  to  abandon  his  origluul  dcsiirn,  and  lulopt  thi*  suggestions  (often  incon- 
prtUMu)  offais  empluyers.  IVIichucI  An£>^lu,  in  nitrtic-uhir,  was  exposed  to  a  like  per«e- 
oution,  in  his  great  work  of  St  Peter's,  and  alike  had  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  his 
design  impaimd.  After  much  i-«vitling,  thw  dilTerent  uliJ,M!tiaiiK  were  removed  ;  Wrea 
received  an  express  order  from  the  king  tu  proceed  according  to  his  own  plana  ;  be  waa 
allowed  to  make  whut  vnriiitiont  ho  pleased,  and  the  whole  wiis  lefl  to  bisown  matiage- 
tnetit.  The  building  wai  cummcnciMl  in  Iti76,  and  in  1710  the  highest  and  last  sioue 
wan  laid  by  Chrisiuphcr,  the  son  of  the  architect.  Thus  was  this  splendid  editioe,  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  second  for  grandeur  In  Knrope,  completed  in  35  years  by  utie  arcfaitcctf 
under  one  bishop  uf  London,  costing  utilv  £736,000,  which  was  ralaeil  by  a  small  Impoel 
€Nn  coals  bnfught  to  London  ;  whilst  St  Peter's,  the  work  of  twelve  architecu,  took  14& 
years  to  build,  during  the  puntiftcatc  of  nineteen  popes. 

H'nitninAlf^  Abbei/.l  M'estminsur  abbey  is  generally  allowed  to  hold  the  next  pi  see 
to  St  Paul's.  It  \»  built  in  the  form  of  a  rrou  ;  the  greatest  length  is  4b9  feet  ;  tha 
breadth  of  the  west  front  (>t>  feet;  the  length  of  the  cross  aisle  1B9  fevt ;  and  the  htfight 
of  the  roof  9^  feet.  The  architecture  is  said  greatly  to  yield  to  that  of  St  Paul's,  but 
the  Internal  decorations  are  much  more  beautilul ;  In  pnrtlcuUr,  it  contains  many  tumba 
and  tnonumeuts  of  the  noble  and  the  learned.  A  church  on  the  bliuaiiuii  which  the 
abbey  now  occupies,  was  built  by  Sebcrt,  king  of  the  Wcit  Saxons.  This  church  was 
repamed  by  Edward  the  Coufessnr.  Henry  III.  took  down  the  old  building,  iiud 
foanded  the  present  abbey.  It  was  afterwards  repaired  by  Edward  1.  and  Kdnrard  11.; 
and  a  chH[te1  was  added  by  Henry  ^'  1 1.  It  hss  several  tiroes  been  rrpairud  by  order  uC 
IJI.  O 
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Liverpool.^   Livcq)ooI — the  metropolis  excepted — is  the  most  consider 
bble  trading  and  seaport-town  in  the  Britisli  dominions.     It  is  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Memey,  hy  which  it  has   a  ready  access  to  the  western 
sea  :  wliilCf  by  extensive  canals,  it  hati  a  comniuniculion  with  most  parts  of 
England.      This  city  was  cliartered  by  Henry  II.  und  king  John.     It  is 

the  pi>rll»m»nt.  Thi«  iTuiffiilfircnciKn' lu  pnjfwf lions,  snd  the  ri^hneM  of  its  ornampnt*, 
•wihf  nolemiiily  1)1'  it^an|irct,  ntiil  thr  pitwriniid  vnriety  ufiu  aawcintiutitt— «rc  al(i>^ethi-r 
uiniv.iUeil  by  Jiiiy  othir  fnlitirp  in  ihi!  nriPtropuhi. 

It'titmmilcr  llaiL}  Wettmimlfr  Hull  i«an  nld  Koihic  huililtiie.to  thf  \.  K.  iif  \Ve*t- 
iniiistrr  iibbcy.  It  was  foun<l»<l  by  Williiim  II  ;  mii)  wim  rr-huilt,  in  IS97,  lir  Hlchnrd 
1 1.  It  <•  fi  very  IsT^e  room  :  its  len^lh  tH-irij;  tiOO  Tri-t ;  iiK  brciidih  70,  und  ici  height 
90  fert.  The  piirenitnt  h  of  sionc  In  thin  roora  thp  kini{H  of  Britnin  ar«  cron-netl  ; 
mxl  ill  dilTcnnit  apartments  of  tbv  biiildinc.  ar«  held  the  Court*  of  Chsncerv,  King's 
Uench,  Commnn  rli-as,  und  Kxcheqner.  Ttiif  parliumrnt  Houhh  uf  Kdiiihiirfi;ri  is  a  vety 
gttod  reiii-nib)>inci^  of  WrAtaiinster  hnl),  both  in  iit>  Kcneral  appcAiunce  and  in  its  ^prcirle 
uwn.  Ill  till-  iirighbonrttood  of  \\  rsitmir.iler  hall,  nr«^  ihp  apartnientii  in  which  tho 
linn&^s  ol  J.ordi  and  Cummoo*  ine<>t.  ibnt  o^'cupird  by  the  IInu(u>  nf  t'onnmnn*  Wiui 
fi»rmerJy  a  t-hiircb;  none  of  the  HpHrlmruta  arc  in  any  dr^ree  elegant,  or  nnitablr  for  lb« 
niet^infEn  of  the  li-KtHlaturB  of  a  crmat  imtion. 

Polare  </  Si  Jamei'St  4<..  ]  It  bn»  ofiun  been  r«tninrkiNl  thnl  lh«  I3rlilvh  monarcbs 
havp  no  place  of  reaidcncr,  which,  for  mngnificvncc,  can  be  rom pared  with  the  palawa 
upon  the  continent ;  utui  ih«  remark  if  cei'ialniy  ju4t,  with  regard  in  ilieir  metrop^diian 
reaidenrca.  St  Jamean,  where  the  courtand  royal  lereca  are  hrld.  and  where  the  odicera 
of  (he  hnutiehtdd  chirlly  reside,  \m  an  irregular  vdifico  of  u  very  ordinury  appearnm-e.— 
The  tnteritM- MpartinenlH,  Imwrvi-r,  cxliibit  onfflcli^nt  splendmir.  J  lie  royikl  family  |{i*. 
narally  resident  the  Quc^n't  Palace,— ^n  buildinff  which,  iliuugh  in  elegatice  it  surpamvs 
St  JatneaV  in  in  >ts  turn  Hurpuwed  by  many  cdiHce*  in  the  kinKdom.-^The  fUmtfuvling 
House  nl  Whitehall  formi'd  part  of  a  [>aUcfl  which  wxi  destroyed  by  firr.  'i'his  mllHcis 
wu  built  by  Inigo  Joht>.>,  hy  the  ordrr  iif  JumeH  I.  The  cetllng  i«  painted  by  Uubcns. 
Buckingham //uujc  in  a  new  and  Unv  e<iifire.  OtrUon  I'alacf,  vuce  the  tavourlle  towu- 
rniilencc  of  G*!orf;e  IV.  is  now  pulli!d  d»wn. 

iiysjtiVUi,  t'harilu  ^fiooit,  dr.]  London  po8ar$8eti  numrroua  hoipilaU.  I'tiiiit's  Hat~ 
^ntul  wiuk  founded  by  Kdward  iV.  fur  aupportiug  and  educating  the  iirphauM  of  poor 
frtvinen  of  lint  city.  There  are  about  1000  younK  persona  of  both  aexnt  ntaiuiKiiied  and 
educated  at  thli  institution.  Tlie  uhole  it  under  the  in:tiin|{ement  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  about  three  huiidrrd  ici\'iTt\on.~-Sl  finrtlmhimnv's  Jluxi'Ual  is  tiiuated  in  the 
nei(;lil>uurhood  of  the  former.  It  wa^  founded  by  Kuliere,  jveter  to  Heni-y  1.  Henry 
Vn  I,  added  toitsenilowmenta;  and  ftiricv  that  period,  theendowmeiili  have  been  in  neb 
incrrased.— //i-M.W't-f/t  linspiial^  in  Moortields,  ia  destgDed  for  the  recrption  and  cnrf>  of 
lunatics.  Tbc  Imildiug  Lt  rtiiiveiiient  and  bubstautlal.— ^Vt  i^uiv's //uj/;iVn/  ia  udnpled 
for  the  aarae  purpowK  with  Uellilrhem-— .SV  Tb<fmas'  iiospUal  iv  dlTided  into  19  Murda, 
and  is  udd  to  conuin  nearly  OOj  bed».— G»v''  IIoijAttU  %vaa  built  and  endowed  In  17ti| 
by  Thomai  Guy,  a  bouk^'lli-r.  It  bai  juit  leceived  an  additional  endowment  of 
J^OO.ODO.  It  coiMiats  u{^  «i|iurea,  und  containa  1:^  wardi  and  -i^ii  beds.— The  Aii^lnm 
wan  founded  lu  K&M,  for  the  purpose  of  receiviug  orphan  gii'ln. — In  the  sntne  yeiir  with 
the  former  was  founded  the  Alof-ilalcn  IlosjtUalf  for  the  reception  of  pruitent  prostitutes. 
—  In  17lj.^,  was  founded  the  Lyinj^'in  {{muiital.  Thedenign  nf  these  three  hos]  itaiU  van- 
not  be  too  much  commended  ;  and  their  bencficcut  etTects  are  incalculable.  In  West- 
minster, are  the  I'ountUin^  Uoimlal,  for  the  rccepCiun  of  exposed  and  deserted  childreilt 
aereral  Lying-in  ILispiialB,Bnd  the  Lock  Ilaspuat.  Besides  those,  which  are  the  nii»st 
remarkable,  there  are  many  other  hospltalii  and  Intlrniarlcs  In  dilTcreitt  parts  of  the  city. 

lieiig^hiu  SlatiMicx^  &c.]  Thin  uu^hty  city  tm:e!iMn'lly  abstracttt  the  energie!»  nl  the  ad* 
jaccnl  country,  and  the  proceedings  ol  (he  county  arc  »u  identified  with  the  town  In  moral 
rraprci..s  that  it  is  not  eusy  to  divide  them.  lu  what  \h  uaitally  denominate.  London 
and  Middlesex,  then,  there  werr  at  the  close  of  Ib29,  233  cliurth  liviii|>i.  I'he  toCHl 
lUnuunt  of  endowed  Tubliu  Charities  wm  JiSX^fUb.  The  number  of  ILuinaii  Catholic 
Cnnerrgationti  was  SI;  of  Presbyterian*,  Id;  of  Qunkeri.  1^;  uf  13apti«t)>,  &7;  of 
Wndeynu  Methodists,  bO;  of  other  Metfaodlit*  7;  ol  Independent.^,  01.  'I'he  Collegialt 
Instltutiuni, besides  the  London  L'nivetnity,  were:  Homcrtoti  iiiid  Highbury  Indepen- 
dent colleges;  (he  IMis-siun  1  ollege  n{  Iloxton  ;  flnrknry  Amdeniy  priiiripally  support- 
ed by  the  Calviniatlo  !tfelh(ldi^tsi   and  a  Utiptint  ainileiny  ot  Sti-pney. 

liefigiout  l^ificen.'l  Amonr  the  nuineroti*  churches  of  ihlEi  city  are  Rvveral  elegant 
»trurtunii.  ^t  StejAm'j  uturdi,  In  Walbrouk,  hiui  been  called  the  masterpiece  of 
CbrUtojiher  \V*ren  ;  St  Mnrif  /(•  Bow  Is  remarkable  for  iti  benutiful  fcteeple ;  St  Saviour^ 
In  South  work,  is  eHteemcd.  tbc  lorgeat  parUh  church  in  England,  lu  St  Mnrgatvt't 
churc/i,  Wif<tmiiisier,  the  House  of  Commons  sKend  divine  service  on  elate  holida}-s^> 
Several  of  the  i-hurrliM  nir>btiiU  from  plant  given  by  Inign  Jones.  The  t  aledxtttiaH 
church  in  a  lieautitid  rdiliLc  buth  externally  and  interiiMlly.  Itis  in  that  accommodate^ 
Gotbir  kt)  le  which  is  at  present  in  fashion,  and  has  a  pure  and  graceful  rfTiH-t. 

JBtititfi  M%tteum.]     The  Uritisb  museum  Is  a  Urge  but  notreiuarktibly  elegant  bnild- 


ciTius  or  asuLASi)  and  walcs. 
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froverucd  by  a  umyor,  recorder,  aumdeiiiiite  uumber  of  alduimeii,  3  bailifTii, 
•il  common  cuuncilnieu,  2  clerks,  and  uthcr  inferior  otiicera.  I'lic  ri^lit  of 
electing  llic  corporate  olliccrs  resides  in  the  free  barj^esses.  It  fiends  two 
loeroberB  to  parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  tlie  rotoci  of  all  the  five  bur- 
gesses, who  amoQDt  at  present  lo  about  4',6U0.     Like  that  of  Manchemer, 


lug.  Its  ghllery  of  uitiiintties  powucs  thu  fiiictt  coili-citun  of  Git-ofun  umLiili-s  e\tniii ; 
aiitl  it  i*  K  ch»rin^  «i|;lil  tu  bebubl  U  croiritiHl  vr'nh  youtbtui  piiliitcra  uf  ritlier  ncx 
«tad]ru>£  '  the  hutnan  tnrm  divine' — lu  U  well-deMrvei  to  be  deminiiuttLed— iti  ihe«« 
Itna^ra  of  g^nds  niiit  giMllike  tnfu  born  iil'  thn  Cirecinii  cbiarl.  In  the  tlepartinrtit  ul*  na- 
tural hikltjrv,  (be  Kilhibiirgb  tiiu»*-iiiD  i%  decideilJy  i«ii|iiTior.  }tut  «iiic«  tlie  addition  ot' 
ti\T  Juiepli  IJnnkVs  library,  it  may  be  mfrly  avwrt^il  dnit  the  Krtti^h  museum  coniRin* 
tb«  bntlibntry  uf  natural  bistury  In  the  wurtd.  Sir  Joseph's  splendid  collectiuu  em- 
briirm  3fi,(K)0  vulumett  of  nil  tbut  i«  mre  uii  nMtunil*bi»tory.  It  )»  a  I'uct,  that  diiriof; 
ilid  lou*  period  be  tvaN  employed  in  furmin;  this  voltection,  st:arcirly  ntrHVcllcr  left  Kng- 
Innd  who  irai  not  in  pui-tcsMon  ul'an  order  from  Sir  Ju^pph  tu  purchnse  booka.  priots. 
ntanuftcript^  ice.  illuitrntive  nl'  natural  hi«tory,  ti  a  \nr^«  aiiidutu.  ilia  likta  .Mfijeiity'a 
library  ag*iti,  amounting  to  iMO.OOU  volumra  which  bin  iH-Mrnt  .MAJr^ty  hut  with  truly 
loyal  munificoDCfl  prcMUilvd  lo  the  natitm,  embract.-*  OO.OOU  vnlumH<4  nl  till  that  in  rart* 
*ttd  erudite  iu  the  ample  range  of  ^rt  and  literature.  Tlia  king'a  library  is  rich  iu  work* 
of  Mpocraphy.  The  Caudjn  IiiuUhiihHj  it  U  well-kiiun-o,  hHi  bad  bitbertu  iterhapa  tb«t 
beat  aud  lorcest  coUectionH  of  tu|M>t;ritphictil  wark«  :  aluce  the  accnuilon  of  the  kiii|;'R  li  - 
brmry  to  the  tnuaeuin,  however,  thn  pr^'fi-rrnce  will  now  be  given  to  the  latter  rcubliab- 
nietit.  The  iiniKum  is  cxrccJiuKlv  rich  in  manuu-riptA;  anil  the  library,  which  i« 
dully  enrri-iutiii^,  in  the  mott  vxteiiaive  in  the  killgduill. 

IVcH.-  jViift'tMiV  i_iaHeri/.\  Thf  erection  of  a  new  national  gallery,  combined  with  it 
■uitable  building  and  offiti^s  fur  ll<e  ruynl  academy,  hii«  be«n  determined  on.  'I'he  ui-cbi* 
tact  tw  whom  the  buitdlngi  are  to  he  intt-u!il<r<I  i«  Mr  Juhn  Niiftb.  Thr  New  uuliitiml 
Ifallery  and  royal  arnileruy — fur  no  the  buildiui;  i*  lu  bv  denominnted — is  tu  be  on  a  (.'I'liuii 
■calc  uf  ^OlI  ynrdn  in  length,  having  n  Corinthian  p«rtico  and  centre  dome,  with  a  iniall 
one  on  each  wing,  and  aleiaer  one  un  each  ul'  the  principal  vxtremttk-a.  'I  hi-  buildirtg 
wilt  furm  (1  VL-r^-  pictnrrMinu  nnd  noble  lint*,  cxienticd  in  a  ilirrction  iVotu  I'ult  Miill  i>Att, 
ne<irly  iicrau  to  St  Marlin'a  i-.buicfa.  His  prencnt  Mhjesty  George  IV.  bai  gifted  n 
•plecidid  cullcetiou  of  uuintings  to  tbe  national  gallery. 

Itomton  I'ltiivrstty.]  I'be  Loudon  university,  in  (>ower-atreet,  is  on  exceedingly  re- 
■|arrlnhlr  anJ  every  way  suitable  e»tnbli>ibiueiii,  though  niaklnL'  no  pretennluiiH  tu  any 
f^pmit  9)di:iidour.  'llie  elevaii<in  uf  the  principal  front  it  uf  i'ortland  *tune,  and  exhibit* 
HiClMste  rxnniple  of  the  CorinthiHii  order.  Its  iictertt,  innlU'ling  tbe  pr««3«nted  wings,  is 
4h()  feet,  i'he  wbolt!  is  surmounteil  by  a  circular  dome  36  feel  in  diameLcr  and  o*  feci 
faich,  suppurting  a  peristyle  und  crown. 

I'bc  Ei^Mt  India  Jlouse  was  built  in  1 7«ti,  but  hai  been  more  recently  d«oonted.  —  Tbo 
lianic,  fuuirded  in  17:i^,  In  likewise  a  plain  cUitice,  with  the  rKcepilon  of  two  benutiful 
wingi.  Having  bmn  snrc*^slvrly  enlarged  to  mret  tbe  increaaing  denwnds  of  financial 
tniisaclrons,  It  wan  not  bmugbt  to  Its  pmaent  st-itetill  |H()i.— The  Hinftil  Exchn/ff^  was 
fuunded  by  Sir  'rhnninti  Greshnm,  in  Itijti.  Tbe  original  building,  however,  waa  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1^0 ;  ami  It  was  aftcrwardu,  at  the  expense  of  £Hn,tKJO,  rebuilt  ns  it 
ttandfl  at  ptx'krnt.  Its  furm  U  rectangalnr.  L'ndcr  the  piazzas,  on  ibeditlVnnt  It-unts, 
and  in  ditferent  parts  ofthe  aiTa  or  interior  court,  which  is  1 14-  feet  lung  by  1  lb  braid, 
the  mercbantn  of  sevrral  natlnna  have  their  altottefl  statitina,  which  (hey  tW-tiuent  ami 
where  they  can  rendily  be  found.  Niches  in  diifirent  (wirta  of  tbe  buildine  cuniaiit 
statues  of  sevinul  of  the  kings  of  KnglnnH,  and  of  the  merchants  Grasham  and  llernar<l. 
—  I'be  Slitck  Ejc/ianse  was  erected  in  ISiJl.  None  but  those  pci-sum  who  are  ballutied 
by  ail  annual  cotninitleo  are  allowed  to  irnii4Art  buninejs  bere,  which  is  contiued  tu  (bo 
purchase  und  sale  of  government  stork  and  other  public  securiiioi.— Tbe  other  cumaior- 
1  ial  ediflces  in  London  have  much  of  the  beauty  of  utility,  but  little  uf  what  may  be 
termett  the  elrgtiiirr  nf  arrhiterture.  Among  the  buildint;s  comiecteJ  with  goveruinenc, 
I'lity  bv  MSToed  the  Hvrnr  GunrtU,  a  plain  itirui'tiirc  part  uf  which  is  occupied  by  tbe 
War  OlBce ;  tbe  Admimtljf  Oj)i<x,  an  cdiAce  of  cvuMilerable  magnitude,  and  lai  iVuni 
being  dcatltnte  of  elegance ;  and  ibe  Getteral  Post  Oificc,  a  re<;ent  >lructui-e,  tbe  must 
(Hrrfret  In  iti  ndnntation  lu  the  important  purpose  which  it  is  designed  iu  servi;,  of  any 
iblic  edifice  iit  Kurupe. 

Oum;/!^  iloHiti.]  1  he  British  metropolis  in  by  no  me:ins  dextitutf  of  those  gaiulng- 
'  lUisbmrnt*  which  are  tbo  Ixinr  ami  cur&e  of  Paris,  'i  hn  toll'Wing  cHlruliiltuii  givu 
idro  of  what  mn»t  have  be«n  maHn  at  all  the  prlnclpiil  Lutidun  *hi*lt«,'  furlbirliul 
♦*»  years.  Threu  years  back,  there  w»'ro  no  Irwt-r  ibmi  'i:£  ol  ihrm  ;  aiinie  were  iicca- 
^lonally  closed,  but  id  were  in  full  opt'ration  at  tlnr  aaine  time,  suib  pruflt^tbU  coiiL-vrns 
they  wt^resure  lu  prove  to  their  k'^rpTs.  At  sonn-,  play  w»ii  cunttnued  wilti  little  ih- 
lerruplion  tnnn  one  at  noun  tu  Iil*  u'cluck  nl  night,  und  at  citbet-s  all  bonra  ikroughouc 
the  night.  Tht-y  Hie  now  reduced  to  about  u  dozen  in  number.  The  guroca  playrd  at 
1-ne  or  other  ol  them  are  rou^e  ei  ntj:r,  ruu/c/Jt',  uu-iUu^t  cj'tyur,  and  Jr^rcHch  /uttardf  at  all 
of  wfaiuh  •  bank  U  put  down  agreeably  to  tbe  mconi  uf  the  pertin  lu  be  jMayed  against. 
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the  progiwssiv©  growth  of  Liverpool  has  been  very  rapiil.  Cortmfirco  bej^n 
to  fix  its  seat  here  aa  early  as  tlie  rci^n  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  construction 
of  a  wet  dock  in  1710,  gave  it  mlditional  encouragement.  In  1716,  Liv- 
erpool poHseswed  113  ships,  amoanting  to  8,386  tons  of  shipping.  The 
number  of  vessels  trading  to  this  port  in  1829  is  stated  to  hare  exceeded 
10,000,  carrying  upon  an  average  200  tons  each.  The  duties  rpceived  at 
the  Liverpool  oustoiu-huuse  for  1823,  were  nearly  JC3,500,000.  The  cor- 
poration of  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  tlit>  kingdom.  Its  nctt 
estate  cannot  he  valued  at  less  than  £2,500,000.  The  annual  income,  on 
un  average  of  ten  years,  from  1721  to  1730  inclusive,  was  £l,G03  6*.  2d, ; 
for  ten  years  from  1739  to  1748,  it  amount*Ml  to  £2,120  \Qs  G^fi.  The 
income  of  the  corporation  for  the  years  1S27-8  amounted  to  £110,359. 
If  the  town  and  trade  of  Liveq)ool  continue  to  increase  during  the  next 
century,  as  they  have  during  the  last,  it  will  rival  London,  not  only  in  ex- 
tent of  trade,  but  in  the  numbers  of  its  population.  In  1700,  the  inhabitants 
were  estimated  at  nearly  5,000  ;  in  17(>0,  at  20,000  ;  in  1801,  at  78,000  ;  in 
181Lat9o,000;andin  1821,  at  118,972.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses, 
exclusive  of  warehouses  and  places  of  business,  is  24,000.  The  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  slates.  The  streets  are  mostly  spacioa*?, 
a'uy,  and  some  of  them  elegant ;  an4l  the  greater  part  of  them  are  lighted 
with  f<as.  The  public  buildings  are  splendid  and  elegant,  and  suitable  to 
the  taste  and  opulence  of  the  inhabitant'^.  The  docks  are  commodious  and 
extensive,  occupying  an  area  of  upwards  of  90  acres.  They  are  every 
where  surrounded  by  warehouses.  In  the  year  1734,  the  amount  of  dock- 
duties  was  only  £810;  in  1826  they  amounted  to  ^'14-1,309.  The  duties 
collected  in  Lieerpool  are  nearly  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  two-fifths  of  the  whole  export  duties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
collected  here.  Although  the  main  features  of  Liverpool  are  those  of  a 
great  commercial  town,  it  holds  a  highly  respectable  rank  in  the  annals  of 
literature  ;  and  the  union  of  high  literary  talents  with  commercial  abilities 
has  been  splendidly  illustrated  in  the  career  of  many  of  its  citizens. 

the  liinlUition  of  stako  v.-irfltig  acctinliiif;  to  iia  extcnL  Thus  «oinF  play  la.  to  Hb, 
olhvn  Sb.  M.  to  £10,  aiiii  b*.  to  £iQ,  £G0,  and  £100,  the  bank  nmountint;  genurally  tu 
eo  time*  thr  hi|:bi'jit  limits.  The  bauka  have  rertiiin  points  in  their  favour,  upon  each 
of  which  the  atakn  of  the  phivers  in  rlfet>t  lorn  half ;  IbUB  each  plnyci*  lutwa  a  nrhok* 
•take  ou  twu  of  (ho«e  pntntv  '1  be  monry  ri^kptl  at  these  '  helU'  up  to  lhri«  yean  ago, 
nrai  much  grpater  than  it  is  iinvr.  Ituwewr,  take  an  average  uf  time  utid  stake*,  and 
wo  shall  nnt  be  for  oft  a  right  ju<lj^ent  on  tbeaobjeot.  Suppose  the  houri  uf  effective 
play  at  all  thr.  *  hells'  tu  have  been  live  huura  per  day  all  ihe  year  round  ( Sundays  ex- 
cepted), frum  the  year  Ihit  l»  I8S4,  tvii  yearM,  uad  that  the  whvie  uf  the  staku  upnn 
■ub  event  at  each  *  hrll' in  the  a^grefate  amountrd  to  no  more  than  i^JOD.  then  JL^dOU 
per  hour,  £1,500  per  day.  i:».00()  a  week,  £.*Ui,00n  per  nionib,  t'i(i8,000  per  yenr  were 
worked  into  the  dilTrtent  banks  by  surh  cerlKin  |HiinU  iiluur.  Half  uf  this  may  bs  aaid 
to  be  componed  of  money  won  a-head  of  the  hank,  whii'b  thus  falling  from  day  to  day 
back  ajr>in  into  It,  is  merely  nominal ;  but  the  other  half  is  bard  money  iVom  tbe  pookels 
of  loslni;  players,  by  tbe  risk  of  which  they  have  no  chance  of  winning  a  penny.  Tbe 
half  i«  Jti!S4,0OO  per  yeiir,  which  in  the  tt-n  venrtiumount-i  ia  the  vhmI  auin  nf  ££,340,000. 
This  is  exoluftirr  of  what  h»n  breii  |;<il  by  chfatififc,  and  upiin  the  equnl  rbntireti,  whir.h 
cannot  be  reniolely  i|>ue«sed  at,  but  it  must  htive  bevrt  very  cun<iidei'uble,  hb  the  lar|{e 
maaaea  of  plunder  ffithered  by  oue  or  other  of  tlie  keepers  are  over  and  above  i heir  ex- 
travagant expenditure  for  ten  years,  wbiuh  came  out  uf  U.  There  are  on  an  average  lo 
each  *  hcJr  three  priprieters.  foar  croupiers,  and  four  waitera  sikI  porters— in  all  eleven 
persons  ;  fitierii  hells,  eleven  to  e*cbt  make  lb6  *  hellitea.'  tYke  keepers  only  share  Ibc; 
overplus  of  plunder  after  defraying  wages  and  their  heavy  expeasea.  The  fortune^ 
therefore.  nrhii-)i  have  been  colleeteil  by  some  of  them  by  thifi  horrid  My«teiii  of  robbery 
are  immense.  INIany  of  tbaae  haveb^n  aceamulatodlrom  banks  orieinally  nutamount- 
ini;  i<i  mure  than  i.500  tacb,  and  many  from  ev«tn  much  len.  I'hv  heart  reiilly  sickens 
at  the  rectial,  and  at  tbe  aad  refleeiiou  that  these  va«t  amnaare  composed  of  the  patri- 
noniwt  in  part  or  all,  of  thuunndi  and  ihoutands,  all  of  whom  have  been  ma"««r  loa 
li^urtdi  and  most  entirely  ruined  and  undone  by  this  truly  '  helliah'  iy«tem. 
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ManchesUr,']  Manclicsterj  in  popnlntion  and  manufacinring  in<lustry, 
nankn  next  to  London.  It  is  situated  near  the  contluenro  of  the  Irk  and 
Irwell,  about  3  miles  from  the  Mt'ntey.  It  is  a  place  uf  mucli  antiquity, 
having  b(*en  a  Roman  station ;  but  it  Bret  camn  to  bo  connidercd  as  a  pbice 
of  impurlRDCo  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  buiUtin&pii  are  in  many 
intttances  elegant.  The  h  tone-quarries  in  the  immediate  neighbour  hood 
aif'onl  excellent  materiaU  for  building.  Mancbe8ler,  like  some  other  tnuling 
townft,  has  inrrcaAed  tvith  amazing  celerity.     The  uomberof  ioliabitaats, 


In  1708,  "Were  computed  to  be 

In  1757,  ftomeu'hat  \^\s  tlitm 
In  1801,  tbcy  amounted  to 
In  181  I,  to 
In  \Wd\,  exclusive  of  Salford,  &c. 


8,000 

20,000 
84.020 
98.673 
la%7B8 


Notwithfltandtn^  this  ^eat  population,  Manchester  is  politically  considered 
only  as  a  villaf^e  or  unreprenented  market-towm,  ita  nitpreme  magistrate 
being  a  constable  or  headborough !  Manchester  owes  ita  gieat  increase  to 
itn  extensive  manufactures.  Above  till,  the  manufacture?!  of  culton  ara 
here  caiTied  on  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  place.  'I'he  variety  and 
beauty  of  cotton  fabrics  ma<le  here  excite  universal  a<lmiration.  Hfsides 
cotton-goods,  the  principal  manufactures  are  tapes  and  other  i^mall  wares, 
gilks  and  hats.  Manchester  is  40  miles  distant  from  the  sea  ;  but,  by 
means  of  intan<l  navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  greater  part 
of  England,  by  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Hibble,  Ous*^,  Trent,  Darwent, 
Severn,  Ilumber,  Thames,  Avon,  all  which  rivers  are  connected  by  canaU. 
Mnnchesler.  like  Liverpool,  while  celebrated  for  its  industry,  haa  won  ce- 
lebrity for  itH  love  of  science  and  literature. 

Hirminti^knm^  This  town,  Hitualcd  upon  the  declivity  of  a  hill  iu 
Warwickshire,  is  another  of  those  which  owe  their  rapid  increase  to  flou- 
rishing manufactures.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  several 
BtreetB  regularly  built,  and  a  square  of  some  elegance.  In  the  lower  part 
are  situated  numerous  workshops  and  warehouses,  the  sources  of  its  opu- 
lence, Dirminghnm  is  governed  by  2  constables  and  2  haililTs,  and  like 
Manchester  is  unrepresented  in  parliament.  The  hanlware  nnmufocturet 
of  this  toivn  are  well-known,  and  have  long  been  celebrated  ;  in  nnatness 
of  execution  anil  lowness  of  price,  they  remain  every  where  unrivalled. 
While  Manchester  and  Glasgow  derive  their  wealth  from  weaving,  Bir- 
mingham derives  her's  entirely  from  the  working  of  metals.  At  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  17th  century,  Birmingham  had  a  population  of  10,000 
fioula  ;  in  1811,  it  had  85,753;  and  in  1H21,  the  population  amounted  to 
106,722.  On  viewing  the  immensf  quantity  of  goods  which  are  hourly 
4iespatclied  from  this  town  to  nil  quarters  of  the  globe,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  22,000  families  shouhl  be  found  suflicient  for  their  fabrication  ; 
but  the  aid  of  machinery  has  here  pro<tigiously  increased  the  productive 
power  of  man,  while  it^  ten  navigable  canaU  enable  it  to  maintain 
an  easy  communication  with  the  eurrouoding  districts.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  centro  of  Birmingham,  when  we  stale 
ttuU  about  £10,000  was  recently  asked  for  an  unoccupied  space  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

JBrisiolJ]  The  city  of  Bristol  stands  on  an  elevated  situation  between 
thfl  rivers  Avon  and  Frorae,  partly  in  Somerset  and  partly  in  Gloucester- 
shire. It  lays  claim  to  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  about  7  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  finil  in  one  direction  is  3  miles  long.     Two-thirds  of  the  space 
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which  it  occupies  buluu^s  to  Glouceittershire  ;  but  the  cily  itM.*ir  was  urectetS 
into  a  erparute  jurisdictiuu  by  Kdwurd  111.,  in  1372.  The  trade  of  BHa- 
tol  was  formerly  rancli  ^ivnter  than  it  is  ut  present,  but  is  still  far  from 
being  inconsiderable.  'I'be  manufactures  consist  cliietly  of  woollen  dotli, 
glasH,  and  reclined  sngHf.  Bristol  is  well-situated  for  the  tmdo  of  Ireland, 
America,  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  (ttill  enjoys  a  considenible 
hiture  of  the  tra<le  of  these  places.  The  trade  witli  Afiit-a  has  indeed  been 
almost  wholly  transferred  to  Li«*eqiool,  and  much  of  its  trade  to  otiier 
rounlrie^.  Tht;  number  of  inhabitant  in  1811,  ivas  76,433;  in  IS21, 
87,780,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs.  (Jreat  improvements  have  been  recently 
made  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  by  the  fnmifttion  nf  amplo  wet 
docks.      The  freemeu  and  liveliuUlers  of  tlie  city  amount  to  about  8,000. 

Leftls*"]  Leeds  is  situalt'il  on  the  river  Airp,  in  the  West  Kiding  of 
Yorkshire,  This  town  is  chiefly  remarhable  (or  its  ^eat  market  for  the 
line  broad  cloths.  The  hiitl  appointfd  for  the  sale  of  this  inanufHcturo  is 
very  lar^e.  The  Aire  is  navigable  for  boats,  and  a  ti*adu  is  ilius  carried  oa 
with  York.  Tlie  population  of  the  town  aod  parish,  iu  Itill,  was 
62,534;  io  1821,  83,796. 

lojA-.J  The  city  of  York  is  very  ancient,  and  on  tliat  account,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  its  being  an  archbishopric,  and  the  reputed  capital  of  the 
north  of  England,  it  is  considered  as  ranking  in  dij^niity  next  to  tlie  city  of 
London  ;  hut  in  real  importance,  in  population,  and  in  trade,  it  is  inferior 
TO  any  of  the  cities  which  liuvp  just  been  enumerated.  It  is  situated  apon 
the  Ouse,  near  the  middlt!  of  Yorkshire,  and  enjoys  a  «e|>arate  jurisdiction. 
The  cathedral  in  j^iu  licular,  is  noted  for  liie  beauty  of  its  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  height  of  its  s])ire,  and  the  elegance  of  its  painted  windows. 
This  splendid  building  wa-*  much  damaged  by  fii* — the  work  of  a  fauaiic  in- 
cendiary— in  1828  ;  but  it  has  benn  nearly  restored.  The  bridge  upon  iho 
Ousc  has  been  compared — perhaps  with  much  vanity — to  the  bridge  of  the 
Hialtoat  Venice.  Though  tin*  foreign  commerce  of  York  i^  totally  aunihi- 
htcd,  it  still  retains  a  considerable  river-trade;  and  vessels  of  120  tons  bur- 
den come  up  the  Ouse  as  high  as  the  bridge.  Some  business  i»  also  trans- 
acted in  gloves,  linens,  livery  laces,  glass,  and  drugs.  Printing  and  book- 
selling are  also  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  aro 
iliesp.  This  city  is,  therefore,  chosen  by  many  of  the  northern  fninilica  u 
n  winter-residence ;  and  by  this,  together  with  its  fairs,  assizes,  and  races, 
it  maintains  a  considerable  degree  of  splendour.  The  population  iu  1811, 
was  18.217;  in  I8'^l,  20,788. 

Lr/orrf,]  There  is  something  very  imposing  about  the  whole  appear* 
of  Oxford  :  derived  not  only  from  the  richness  in  respect  of  execu- 
tion, but  from  the  affluence  iu  point  of  number,  and  the  vaiiety  in  point 
of  style,  of  the  edifices  with  which  every  corner  and  lane  of  the  city  is 
distinguished.  Twenty-four  colleges,  and  17  churches,  becides  numerous 
other  academical  buildings  of  a  general  kind,  with  groves  and  gardens  and 
aTeoacs  of  niujestic  trees,  and  numberless  bnmches  and  windings  of  classic 
streams,  and  all  resounding  with  the  incessant  pealing  of  uncounted  bells, 
give  the  place  the  appearance  of  being  less  intended  for  ordinar)'  use  than  anjn 
other  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  same  idea  whicli  the  town  itself  suggests  i 
reflected  from  the  appearuncu  of  the  population,  of  which  the  predominant 
and  striking  feature  is  Uie  muUitufle  and  uiystical  variety  of  academic  dresses*' 
The  population  of  the  cily  and  university  of  Oxford  was  16,304  souls  i  " 
1831.  The  university,  which  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  together  with  xh 
%ariotis  edifices  connected  with  its  colleges,  add«  materially  to  its  import* 
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ance,  or  rather  supplies  the  whole  celebrity  of  this  city.     The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  several  colleges,  with  tlie  dates  of  their  foundation  - 

h   University  college,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred,         .         .         -       880 
Both  the  founder  and  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  college  are  thought  to 
be  false.     It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  William  archdeacon  of  Dur- 
ham in         1292 

2.  Baliol  college,  John  Baliol,  father  of  John,  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife, 
Devomilla,  .         .  1263 

3,  Meiton  college,  Walter  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester,    ....     1276 
4k   Exeter  college,  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,        ....     1316 

5.  Oriel  college,  Adam  de  Brome,  almoner  to  Edward  II.  ...  1323 

6.  Queen's  college,  Robert  Egglesfield,  chaplain  to  queen  Philippa,     .        .  1340 

7.  New  college,  William  of    Wickfaam,  bishop  of  Winchester,  finished  by 
Thomas  de  Rotberham,  archbishop  of  Yorki         .         .         .         *        .  1475 

6.  Lincoln  coU^^,  Richard  Fleming, 1427 

9.  AH  Souls,  Henry  Chickley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 1438 

IOl  Magdalen  college,  William  of  Waindet,  bishop  of  Winchester,       .         .  14^8 

11.  Brazen  Nose,  William  Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln,            ....  1513 

18.  Corpus  Christi,  Richard  Fok,  bishop  of  Winchrater,       ....  1516 

la  ChiTst  Church,  Wolsey  and  Henry  VlII. 1539 

I4w  Trinity  college.  Sir  Thomas  Pope, 1556 

15.  St  John's,  Sir  Thomas  White,      . 1557 

16.  Jesus'  college,  Dr  Price, 1571 

17.  Wadham  college,  Nicholas  Wadham,  Esq., 1613 

18.  Pembroke,  Thomas  Tesdale,  Esq., 1624 

19.  Worcester  college 1713 

20.  Hertford  college,  formerly  Hertford  Hall,  made  a  college  in    .        .         .  1740 
Alban  hall— Edmund  hall— St  Mary's   hall— New-Inn  hall— St  Mary 

Magdalen  halL 

Camhridge.2  l^e  city  of  Cambridge  derives  its  name  from  the  Cam, 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  is  situated,  and  like  Oxford,  chiefly  owes  its 
celebrity  to  its  University  and  Colleges,  first  established  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  streets  are  in  general  not  remarkable  for  their  uniformity 
or  the  houses  for  their  elegance.  The  population  of  this  city  in  1801  was 
10,780  souls;  in  1821,  it  was  H,182.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
colleges' belonging  to  the  university,  with  their  founders,  and  dates  of 
foundation : 

1.  Peter-Jiouse,  Hugh  Palsam,  bishop  of  Ely, 1284 

2.  Clare  hall,  Elizabeth  dc  Burg,  countess  of  Ulster,        ....  1.340 

3.  Pembroke  hall,  Mary  de  Valentia,  countess  of  Pembroke,    .  .  1310 

4.  Gonville  and  Cains,  the  doctors  so  named,     ....     1348  and  1557 

5.  Trinity  hall,  William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Nonrich,        ....  1353 

6.  Bonnet,  or  Corpus  Christi,  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  .                  .  1356 

7.  King's  college,  Henry  VL 14-13 

8.  Queen's  college,  Margaret  of  Anjou, 1446 

9.  Catherine  hall,  Richard  Woodlark, 1474 

la  Jesus'  college,  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely, 1497 

11.  Christ's  college,  Margaret  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VIII.  .         .  1516 

12.  St  John's,  by  the  same  person, 151 1 

13.  Magdalen  college,  Thomas  Lord  Audley, 1520 

14.  Trinity  college,  Henry  VIII J 546 

15.  Emanuel,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 1589 

16.  Sydney  college,  Frances  Sydney,  countess  of  Sussex,     ....  1588 

Minor  Cities  and  Towns*']  Bathy  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters, 
is  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  town  in  England  ;  it  is  wholly  built  of  white 
■tone.  By  the  infirm,  it  is  visited  for  the  sake  of  health  ;  and  by  the  gay 
for  the  sake  of  dissipation. — Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  is  celebrated  for  its 
cndery  and  plated  goods  ;  it  has,  like  other  trading  towns,  increased  rapidly 
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ill  its  size. — ExeU)\  in  Ucvonshtiv,  ia  rsspBcuble  from  ito  antiquity^  but 
lias  loNt  nitirh  of  itn  former  iiiiportancp  ;  it  liai  a  considerable  trade  in 
ouarsu  woollen  good«. — Pahnouth,  from  whtcli  iimny  packets  are  despatched, 
18  the  most  westerly  port  in  Eii|^Uind ;  the  harhour  h  excellent,  and  tho 
commerce  of  some  importance. — Safi\bft}y  has  a  cai}i(?dral  of  much  beauty, 
ihti  spire  of  which — die  highest  in  Hnplaiid — rison  to  the  elevation  of  4U0 
feet;  it  manufactures  flannels,  cutlery  ^ood»,  and  banlwaie. —  Winchester 
is  remarkable  as  having  formerly  been  the  metropoU'i  of  England  ;  it  con- 
sequently coiilains  many  antiquities.  The  school  of  Winchester  has  been 
moch  celebrated. — Ptn'tsinouth  it  intereatinif,  as  tlie  chief  reaort  of  the 
Britisti  fleet, — the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  The  excellency  of  the  liarbour 
l**  wull-Uuuwn. — Plifniouth  is  a  thriving  town,  the  trade  of  which  baa  nearly 
doubled  within  tho  last  30  years.^AV/t/  is  remarkable  chiefly,  as  being,  in 
an  eccleMastical  view,  the  first  town  in  England. — Dover  always  com- 
inaiida  suinL*  attention  during  a  war  with  I'rauce. —  (J hmcester  is  oat^  of  tho 
neatest  townn  in  England,  hut  has  litilu  imdc  :  il  tias  some  antiquitiefl,  and 
the  cathedral  is  esteemed  a  fine  building. — The  appearance  of  Nortcich  is 
very  irregular;  but  its  extent  is  considerable,  aud  its  commerce  important. 
It  nianufactureH  dama^^k.s,  camlets,  crape.-*.  tiinf^A.^C fibster  is  remarkable 
for  its  streets  depre?<sed  Crtiwidernhly  below  tlie  surface  of  theeartli,  with 
elevated  covered  walks  on  t'uch  side  for  foot-pawsengers. — The  trade  of 
f/ull  w'liU  America,  with  tlie  countries  upon  the  Baltic,  with  the  south  of 
Kurope,  and  along  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Briiaiu,  is  rery  extensive.  The 
dock  is  sup p used  to  be  the  largest  in  Hritain,  though  the  harbour  be  the 
effect  of  art.- — lirmljield^  Halifax^  and  Wakefield^  like  Leeds,  are  noted 
for  their  wooilen-mRiiufactured. — Durham  is  an  ancient  city,  and  is  still  of 
con'«idL'rable  size.  It  has  a  little  trade  in  woollen  goods  ;  and  the  grandeur 
and  beamy  of  the  cathedral  and  Hurruundiug  scenery  have  been  often  men- 
tioned.— Sunderland  and  North  and  South  Shie/ds  are  well-known  sea- 
ports.— NewcaMc'Upon'Tyne  is  large  and  populous;  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  very  extensive  trade  in  coal,  and  is  an  excrllent  nuinery  for  senmen. 

Welsh  TofcnsT]  Camnnrtheny  situated  upon  the  Towy,  with  a  popu~ 
lution  of  nearly  9000  souls,  is  considered  its  the  capital  of  South  Wales  ; 
it  has  little  commprce. — Caernarvon  is  the  capital  of  North  Wales.  Its  ap- 
pearance is  regular  and  beautiful;  aud  its  commerce  good. — Ilo/ytreU 
possesses  considMaljIo  cotton-manufactures.— The  port  of  Hof^head,  si- 
tuated in  a  small  island  W.  uf  Angle»en,  at  the  entrance  of  St  George's 
channel,  is  protected  by  a  noblu  mole.  Hundreds  uf  vesoels  are  oft«u  Keen 
in  iiA  anchorage. 

Population  Tahle.~\  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  citie*,  l>orough.<4,  and 
towns  in  England  and  Walen,  the  population  uf  each  of  which,  according 
to  the  retuma  of  1831,  exceeded  5,000: 
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Abingdon,  Berks, i,137 

Alnwick,  North nmbcrland    .     .  3,&:;7 

Ashton-under-Lyiie,  Lancashire  %2U2 

Bamsley,   York.  (W.  Riding)      .  H,'ih{. 

Bsmstaple,  L)e\'oii,     ....  5,079 

Bath.  Sotucrsct, 36,81 1 

Btfdtbnl. 5.-W6 

Bclper,  l>«rby 7.V35 

Ber^^iclcon.Twecd,  Nortbuinber- 

iand 8,723 


Beverley,  with  its  Liberties,  York, 

(EHfit  Riding) 7,503 

Binylcy,  York.  fWest  Riding)  0.176 

with  .1 


Biriiitttfib"ni, 


Ai>ton  and  Edge- 


bai<tun,  Warwick 
BW'kburn,  Laiiuudiirt.',  .     .     . 
Boltan,  [(ircat)  Ijuioishire   . 

Boitun.  Lincoln 

Bradford,  York,  (Wc*t  Riding) 
Bridgen-ater,  Somcrgct      .     . 

Itrightnn.  SiiMex 24-,-ltfO 

Bristol,  GloucestCT  and  Somerset    87,779 
Bromfgrove^  Worcester    .     .     .       7,519 


100,7:» 
31,940 
22,037 
IO,:i73 
13,061. 
0.155 
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Burnley,  Lanmsbire,       .     .     .  6,379 

Buraleni,  Stafford,       ....  9,099 

Bun%  LancMhire lO.Sas 

Bury  St  Edmund's,  Suffolk   .     .  9.00<> 

Oimbridfrc I4.,li^ 

Cfiiiterbui-y.  Kent 12,715 

Carlisle,  CuriilwrUna      .     .     .  I5.i70 

Cluithain,   Kent i5,2llt< 

Chelttinbttiu,  GloucestOr,     .     .  13,390 

rhefthom,  Bucks 5.032 


CbesLvr,  Cily  of 
Cb«»tcrtield,  Derby 
Cbicbe»ter,  Sus&cx, 
Chorlry,  Loncaiibire, 
Colchester.  Essex 


J9,0W 
3,077 

7,:m 

7,315 
11,010 


C-olnc,  lAncasWrc 7,274. 


Conglcton,  Cbwtor 
Coventry,  Warwick 
Croditon,  Devon    • 

Croydon,  Surrey 
Diirliiiutou,  DiirbaiD 


6.40O 

5,51;) 

9.254- 
5,750 


Deal.  Ktnit 6.8 1 1 

Dtoptfunl,   Kent     .....  UI.UG^ 

Derby,  Touii  of 17,12.% 

Dewsbury.  York.  (West  Ri  ing)  6,.'Wir 

Doncastor,  Vork.  (West  Hiding  8,5-l'( 

Dover,  Kent I0,a:i7 

DudU-y,  Worecsrer       ....  18,311 

DurliAin,  Uly  of 9,H22 

Ely,  Cambridge 5.079 

En6eld,  MldtUesex    ....  B,rj7 

Exeter,  I»evon fi:<,*7» 

Falmouth,  Cornwall        .     .     ,  0^:^71. 

Karnbnin,  Surrey 5.-U3 

Froine,  Somerset       .      ,     .     .  I'?, HI 

GainsborougTi,  Lincoln      .     .     ,  6,7fil 

GloUTCster,  City  of   ....  9.7*1' 

Oo^pure,  Soatkanipton      .     •     •  6,l6l 

Grkntlmm,  Lincoln    .     .     .     •  9,3!>l 

Urceriwii'h.  Kent 20.712 

Halifax,  Vork.  (West  Riding)  12,688 

Hanley  and  Shelton.  Scaffuid   .  ]2,M7 

fiaaliugderr,  Lancaiibire     .     .     .  0^595 

Hftscbi^'^*  Sussex      ....  j,0B5 

Hereford,  City  of 9,090 

Hin.r:»       r-V  :Tcr  ....  6,706 

HmM                    v>8t  Ridinp)       .  I3,2l4t 

Hull,    '            : ,  ist  Riding)  U,0£i 

Jp»wicb.  Suiroik 1 7. 1 80 

Keighlcy,  York.  (West  Riding)  9.223 

Kendal.  Westmoreland  .     .     .  8.98* 

KidderminstGr.  Worcester     .     .  10,709 
KnaresborouKb.York,  (W.  Riding)  5,2&3 

'Lancaster,  Loneusliire     .     .     .  10,111 

'.Xecds,  York,  ( West  Riding)      .  83,790 

Leicester 30,125 

>2^wes,  Sufliiex 7,0H-'i 

J^Lcbficld,  Stafford      ....  6,075 

Lincoln 10,307 

Liverpool,  I^nca«»hire      .     .     .      118,979 
London,  with  its  depenrfertries     1,225,694- 

■Longton  ind  Lane  End.  Stafford  7,100 

Loughburougb,  Leicvfctur    .     .  7,305 

IXoucb,  Lincoln 6,012 

I.    ,     "     ;-,  Norfolk       .     .     .  12.953 

.1,  Chester  ....  17.746 


Mitdely,  Salop 

Mnidstnne,  Kent    .     .     .     *     . 

Mnrirhester,  with  Sttlford,  Ard- 
wirk,  Charlton,  Ro\y  Che©- 
tliain  Huline,  Laiirasbire 

Mansrield.  Nottinghuni     .     .     . 

MiH'p^lu.  Kent 

Middleton,  Liuicasbirc      •     .     • 

Newark,  Nuttingbam      .     >     • 

Newbury.  Berks      ..... 

Newcastle-Oil- Tyne,  w-itb  Gates- 
head     

Ncucafitle-undef-Lyne,  Stafford 

Northampton 

Non^-icb,  Norfolk       .... 

Nottingham,  T^nffi  of      ... 

Nuneaton,  Waruick  .... 

Oldham,  I.4u)ca.^birc      .... 

Oxford,  City  and  University 

Penrith,  ( -umberland      .     .     . 

Penzanee,  CWnwull      .... 

Plymouth,  Dcvuji      .... 

Poole,  L>or«eC     ....*. 

Portsmouth  and  Portaea,  Sowth- 
ani|)ton 

Pretfton,  Lancashire     .... 

Hamfigate,  Kent 

Reading,  Berks        ..... 

Redruth,  ('ornwull     .... 

Ro<?hdale,  LuTieaAhirc  and  York. 
(WMt  Ridiiig) 

Hocbestcr,  Kent 

Suiisbury,  Wilts 

ScarlKiroiwh,  York,  (W,  Riding) 
RhenWd,  York,  (West  Riding; 
Sfaeptan  Mollett,  Somerset  .     . 
Sbieldft,  N.,  Northumberland 
Sbicldfl  South.  Durham      .     . 
Shrewsbury,  Salop       .       ... 

Southampton 

Spalding,  Lineoln 

Stafford 

Stamford,  Lincoln        .... 
St  Au.itle.  Cornwall       .     .     . 
Stockport,  Chester       .... 
Stocklon-on.TeCB,  Durham 
Stourbridge,   Worcester     .     .     . 
Stroud,  Gloucester     .... 
Sunderland,  Dufbam     .... 
Taunton,  Somerset    »     .     .     . 
Tavistock,  Devon    ..... 

Ti\X'rton,  Devon 

Trowbridge,  Wilts       .... 
Tunbridge,  Kent        .... 
Wakefield.  York,  (Wen  Riding) 

WalsaU.  StaffofYl 

Warminster,  Wilts     .... 
Warrington,  Lanca&hirc     .     .     • 

Warwidc, 

Wednesbury.  StaiFord   .... 
WuUuigtun,  Salop       .... 

Wellt».  Somerset 

Weymouth  and  Melcombc  Rcgi<t, 

l>or»ct    

Whitbv,  York,  North  Riding    , 
Whitehaven,  Cumbertuiid      .     . 


113 

5,379 


149,756 
7,881 
7,6»3 
5,089 
8,081 
5,^7 

1G,&I8 

7,031 

10.793 

50.288 

40^1A 

6,610 

22,510 

IG.301 

5,385 

5.221 

61,212 

6,300 


42.051 
21^75 

6.031 
12.867 

6.60T 

11,516 
9,309 
8,763 
8^533 

42,157 
6,021 
8,205 
8,885 

19,603 

13^153 
5,207 
5,736 
5,050 
6,175 

33,356 


8.631 

5,483 

6,712 

9,515 

7,406 

10.701 

11,!>U 

5,612 

13,570 

H.2S6 

6,171 

8.390 

5.888 

6,6^ 

8.697 

12,138 
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Wigan.  Loncftshirc     ....  17,716 

Winchester.  Southampton      .     .  7,739 

Wiii.isor,  Berks 5.608 

Wirksworth,  Derby      ....  G,31S 

Wlftbeach,  St  Peter's,  Cambridge  G,5I5 

Wol^rcrha^1ptOll,  Statlurd     .     .  IH.3H0 

Woolwich,  Kent 17.008 

Worcester,  City  of    ....  I7,0l!3: 

Workington,  Cumberland      .     .  (),439 


Xocton-un4]er-Edge,  Glourciter  5,004 

Yftrmouth,  Great  Norfolk    .     .  18,010 

York 20,767 

WALRA. 

Cacrmartbcn 8,906 

Svvauiiea,   Hlamorgan       .     .     .  8,309 

Hol>-woll,  nint I0,8jo 


CHAP.  VII NATIONAL  CHARACTER— MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS 

—LANGUAGE-LITERATURE. 

Tt  wtw  a  remark  of  Dr  Johnson's,  upon  landing  in  France,  when  his  com- 
panion Samuel  Foote  Iturst  out  into  ntpturouN  udniiratiun  of  the  beau- 
tiful landscape,  the  vivid  verdure  of  thn  Beld^,  nnd  the  rich  foliage  of 
the  trees,  "  A  leaf  in  a.  leaf,  and  a  blade  of  grass  is  a  blade  of  grass  every 
where ;  let  ua  gel  on  and  see  men  and  women  wherein  they  difter,"  which 
vrm  certainly  a  matter  of  much  more  importance,  and  to  the  student  of  this 
earth,  ai  the  abode  of  mankind,  a  mutter  of  far  greater  curiosity.  Coun- 
tries become  the  subject  of  iui)uiry  niul  investi^tion,  not  so  much  from  the 
mountains  or  foretftii  whicfi  they  exhibit,  or  the  waters  which  they  pour  into 
the  ocean, — not  as  for  ever  radiant  with  the  bright  light  of  heaven,  or  per- 
petually enveloped  in  the  cloudy  mantle  of  the  storm, — as  from  the  character, 
the  historjs  and  the  achieremenls  of  the  people  who  iuliabit  tliem.  Hence 
to  the  general  reader,  the  mere  geographical  situation  of  a  country  is  not 
particularly  interesting.  The  aspect  of  hill»,  and  the  projections  and  in- 
dentations of  shores,  are  not  the  piimary  objects  of  his  attention.  But, 
what  has  been  transacted  upon  these  hills  ?  and  what  is  the  echo  which 
Time  reverberates  from  these  shores  ?  are  (|uestions  which  awaken  wiitiin 
his  bosom  the  liveliest  emotions  and  the  most  ardent  anticipations.  \Miy 
are  tfie  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, — the  sands  of  Egypt, — the  deserts  of  Nu- 
bia,— and  the  paixhed  plains  of  Palestiiu;,^ — so  attractive  to  the  foot  of  the 
traveKer,  and  objects  of  such  intense  interest  to  the  reader  ?  Is  it  not  because 
tliey  were  the  scenes  of  miraculous  transactions,  or  the  birth-places  of  sci- 
ence,— because  they  once  resounded  with  the  busy  hum  of  industry,  and 
once  wore  the  placid  aspect  of  civilization,  and  the  snnle  of  fertility  ?  Why 
does  Italy,  now  the  abode  of  crouching  slaves  and  <lnvclling  priests,  still 
call  up  to  the  imagination  so  many  delightful  emotion;!  ?  Not  surely  because 
ahe  enjoys  a  pure  sky  and  a  cluudlesa  sun.  No  I  but  because  she  gave 
birth  to  Virgil  and  to  Cicero,  to  Ctcsar  and  Antouinu(t,  and  has  sent  forth 
over  the  world  a  stream  uf  mental  illumination,  whicli  has  been  ever  deep- 
ening in  its  course,  and  which  will  widen  and  deepen  more  and  more,  till 
the  benefits  of  light  and  civilization  be  spread  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
to  every  clime  and  shore.  Upon  this  principle,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Milton  and 
Sbakspeare,— to  llacon,  and  Newton,  ami  Locke, — which  numbers  among 
her  statesmen  a  I^Iampden,  a  I'ym,  a  Hollis,  a  Sydney,  and  a  Kussel,— 
among  her  warriors  a  Blake,  a  Marlborough,  a  Nelson,  and  a  Wellington, — 
must  bo,  to  all  our  reader?,  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  ;  and  we  eutor 
upon  our  task,  under  a  painful  conviction  that  it  must  awaken  expectations 
which  we  are  unable  to  satisfy. 

England  has   long  held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
irprld^-^a  rank  for  which  she  84*oms  Co  be  indebted  far  less  to  tliu  fortlUty 
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of  her  Koil  than  to  the  wisdom  of  her  institutions.  When  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  either  sunk  or  fast  sinking  into  barbarism,  she  was  blessed  by 
Providence  with  an  Alfred,  who  laid  the  foandation  of  that  liberty  she  has 
so  long  enjoyed,  as  well  as  of  that  glory  which  now  hallows  her  name  ; 
and  upon  which  has  ariiien  a  system  of  domestic  economy  the  most  admi- 
rable,  and  a  de^ce  of  national  felicity  and  comfort  probably  moro  rich  and 
nninlermpted  than  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  comitry.  Far  less 
conversant  ^vith  literature,  generally  Npeaking,  than  their  Scotish  neighbours, 
the  people  of  England  are  in  all  the  arts  of  life  greatly  superior.  In  their 
persons  they  are  more  cleanly,  in  their  habitations  more  neat,  and  at  their 
tables  more  sumptuous.  In  person,  the  English  are  generally  well-sized, 
with  regular  features,  and  a  fair  or  rather  Borid  complexion.  English 
women  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  sexual  beauty;  and  are  distinguished 
for  ardency  of  attachment  as  lovers, — for  constancy,  docility,  economy, 
and  chastity,  ns  wives, — and  as  mothers,  for  prudent  watchfulness  and  the 
tenderest  aftection. 

Benevolence  has  been  long  considered, — and  we  think  most  justly, — to 
be  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  English  character.  It  marks  indeed  all 
their  institutions  ;  and  the  immense  sums  which  are  annually  expended  for 
improving  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  tribes  and  nations  at  the 
most  remote  ends  of  the  earth,  is  an  evidence  of  generofiicy,  to  which,  with 
the  exception  of  North  America,  we  can  find  no  parallel  among  nations, 
ancient  or  modem.  The  intense  interest  too  excited  among  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  proves  how  much  tho 
enjoyment  of  freedom  enlarges  and  liberalizes  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul.  Steady  and  cool  determiiiation  seems  to  be  another  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  English  character.  From  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictiere, 
down  to  those  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo,  English  soldiers  have  maintained 
the  character  of  beiug  powerful  in  attack,  and,  where  passive  courage  is 
required,  altogether  unrivalled,  (iloumy  despondency  has  been  supposed 
to  form  a  peculiar  trait  of  ihe  national  cliaracter  ;  but  the  supposition  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  had  any  proper  foundation,  though  it  has  often  been 
made  the  groundwork  of  fictitious  narrative  pretending  to  dii^play,  and  of 
philosophical  discussion  attempting  to  analyze,  naiional  peculiarities.  The 
fact  is,  that  Franco,  esteemed  the  very  birth-place  of  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
mour, exhibits  a  far  greater  number  of  suicides  than  England,  where  self- 
murder  has  80  often  been  supposed  to  have  become  perfectly  naturalized. 
The  last  reputed  trait  of  national  character,  we  shall  notice,  is  ci*edulity, — 
a  fault  from  which  honest  John  Bull  cannot  altogether  be  vindicated  ;  though 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  its  manifestation  generally  proceeds  more  from 
.he  goodness  of  his  heart,  than  from  the  obtuseness  of  his  head.  Quackery 
of  all  kinds  is  more  countenanced  in  England  than  in  any  other  countiy  of 
civilized  Europe ;  and  putiing  impudence  never  fails  to  obtain  here  a  mo- 
mentary popularity.  But,  upon  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  general 
features  of  the  English  cbai-acter, — their  great  dexterity  in  tho  arts, — their 
habits  of  industry, — their  general  taste  in  domestic  arrangements, — tlieir 
love  of  liberty, — and  the  superior  excellence  of  all  their  civil  institutions, 
we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  them,  not  only  the  greatest,  but  the  best  and 
tlie  happiest  of  modem  nations. 

In  the  amusements  of  the  people  of  England  there  is  much  to  be  cen- 
sured :  many  of  them  being  barbarous  and  cruel  in  a  high  degree.  Horse- 
racing,  cock-fighting,  bull-baiting,  and  pugili!>lic  exhibiliuns,  seem  to  be 
general  favourites, — not  with  the  rubble  only, — bat  with  men  uf  high  rank 
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and  polite  BCComplisbroenU  ;  nor  liave  tliere  been  wauting  politicimiis  of 
gr^at  name  to  advocate  iti  the  Britisb  senati*,  and  wriuin  uf  tult^nt  t^  incul- 
cate, tiieie  deUa«ing  aud  cruel  pastimes  ai  lii|(iily  beneBcial,  and  laying  a 
fonudatton  for  all  the  excellencies  of  tlie  Engliwfi  chariicter  I  The  Hporta 
of  the  field  are  very  f^euerally  puntued ;  and  n  hunting  {mrson  is  uo  singu- 
larity among  the  clergy  of  Englanil.  The  aedeuifiry  games  practi»*d  in 
England  are  nearly  the  same  a9  tho«eof  the  cuntioi^nt.  Theatrical  amuse- 
nieats,  aaaemhlies,  concerts,  routSi  &e.  ure  greatly  reaorted  to  in  the  fashion- 
able world.  Daelliiig,  to  the  discredit  of  the  law,  i»  still  a  generally  prevailing 
practice.  The  people  of  England  have,  notwithstanding,  m:uiy  pjistimes^ 
which,  pursued  in  moderation,  are  harmleBS  and  amusing :  such  as  cricket, 
bowlfl,  quoits,  football,  wrefltling,  ringing  of  bells,  &c. 

English  Language.'^  The  English  language  is  derived  from  several 
sources.  The  chief  part  of  it  is  Ciucbic,  introduced  by  the  $axon&  Next 
to  the  words  of  Gothic  origin,  are  those  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  French.  The  Saxon  part  of  the  English  lan- 
guage was  introduced  by  the  8axous  at  the  comjucst.  The  French  part 
wan  iu  a  great  measure  introduced  by  William  1.  A  number  of  terms  havo 
been  directly  introduced  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  The 
consequence  has  been  lliut  we  now  posaeas  a  copious  language,  easily  appli- 
cable to  every  subject,  and  exhibiting  a  greater  degree  of  ductility  than  any 
of  the  languages  of  Europe,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  German. 
The  generality  of  English  writers,  when  speaking  of  their  language,  de- 
acrilte  it  in  the  most  encomiastic  terms.  We  are  told  that  it  has  all  the  good 
pro|»erties,  without  any  of  the  defects  of  other  Euro))eau  languages ;  that 
it  is  more  energetic,  miuily,  and  expressive,  than  cither  the  French  or  the 
Italian  ;  more  copious  than  the  Spanish  ;  more  eloquent  than  the  German, 
or  other  northern  tongues.  Though  some  of  these  encomiums  may  be, 
nay  doubtless  are,  in  part,  true,  yet  it  must  be  confefised  tltat  a  man's 
native  tongue  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  it  is  extremely  dilticult  for 
him  to  form  an  impartial  judgmertt.  A  Frenchman  supposes  his  language 
to  he  the  most  perfect  that  ever  existed ;  a  Spaniai'd  naturally  entertains 
the  same  opinion  of  his ;  whilst  the  (iermiui  wonders  that  prejudice  lias  so 
much  blinded  other  nations  to  the  beauties  uf  that  tougae  which  i^  so 
extensively  used  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  truth  is,  very  few  are  capa- 
ble of  feeling  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  tongue  with  the  same  accuracy  as 
they  do  those  of  ilieirown,  and  still  fewer  qualified  to  judge  impartially  of 
the  beauties  which  they  do  actually  perceive.  We  anbjuia  a  specimen  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.'^ 

EnglUh  Liternture.^  Th«' history  of  Enj^lish  lilpraturo— asuhjeit  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  many  volumes — cannot,  in  thi^  place,  be  minutely  detailed ; 
we  have  room  only  for  a  few  remarks.  The  euily  periods  uf  English  his- 
tory present  few  names  whicii  are  now  greatly  respected.  Gilda.<t,  is,  per- 
haps the  earliest  English  writer  of  wham  any  thing  is  known,  lie  wrote 
about  the  year  560.  Bede,  a  venerable  historian,  Buurished  about  the 
beirinning  of  the  6th  century.  Alfred  distinguished  himself  by  hislitemry 
Calenta,  no  less  than  by  bis  abilities  as  a  monardi.  Tlie  history  of  Eng- 
land was  written  by  Matthew  I'aris,  a  monk  of  St  Aiban's,  who  died  in 
1259.     His  authority  is  much   respected  by  modei'n  biBturians.     During 


'*  Uran  fiul«rthl  art  in   Meoritu.      Ste  gDliilguiI  tli'm  iiiima.    '1  u  cymvth  thin  ilyr. 
SU  thin  vrillii,  itue  i^  in  IleofuKB  anH  in   PKrihu.        L  rvii  lilnl' uf  crwtBtVir  ^d  u^  tu  dar^. 


And    fi>r](«ve  u*  BcvlUn  urna  sue  wo  rorgefau  scuM^uin  urum. 

ouatnu»][.     Ah  ffsfjig  uaioh  fhiai  ctlv.     Ain«n. 


'  cyn 
tBtVn 
Aud  no  iitlaetl  tMig  la 
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t^  IS^  centnry  appeared  Roger  Bacon,  whose  abilitieti,  if  we  consirlor 
Um  general  darknefls  of  the  age,  cannot  be  auBiciontly  admired.  The  pro* 
giw  of  learnifi!?  could  nut  ha  ^j-*^*^  aair>ii}^  the  ^nerality  of  people  iu 
any  coontry.  while  the  art  of  priodng  remained  ankno\m.  While  books 
coald  be  multipli<Ml  only  by  the  slow  and  expensive  mode  of  tranitcription, 
they  were  confined  to  the  possession  of  tlie  great,  who  were  frequently 
more  enjerac^etl  in  tlie  tarbulent  and  dostmctire  projects  of  ambittun.  than 
in  the  cahn  pursnits  of  literature.  \V1iat  little  learning;  these  early  &xc^ 
MMsened,  was  con6ued  to  convents  and  monasteries, — institutiorui  wliurcin 
ICKminflf  never  mad^  ^eat  pro;^e3s,  and  where  it  never  can  bu  of  much 
lue.  Hat  however  ijE^orant  ttie  priests  and  monks  might  be,  the  |)09«»et- 
aion  of  books  tended  to  exalt  tliem  in  the  esteem  of  the  vulgar ;  and  to 
them  rhiefly  we  owe  the  pre«f?Pvnlion  of  thoso  monuments  of  antiquity, 
which  have  tendo<l  both  to  civilize  modern  natioas,  and  to  promoU*  thw  im- 
provement of  modern  taste.  Among  the  first  and  moat  liberal  encon- 
ragers  of  clas^sical  literature  in  En 'land,  and  particularly  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, was  Humphrey  duke  of  Glonrester,  brother  to  Henry  V.  Thin 
royal  '  bibliomaniac  of  the  dark  ages,'  as  be  is  styled  by  Mr  Tytler,  ear- 
nestly laboured  to  banish  the  gloom  of  barbarism,  in  which  England  was 
in  his  time  inrolveil,  by  h»*own  exnraple  u  an  author  and  a  scholar,— by 
a  munificent  and  enlighteiuid  patronage  of  contemporary  efforts  of  If'aniing, 
especially  of  such  as  were  directed  to  enriching  modern  Europe  with  Latin 
translations  of  the  Greek  classics  (a  labour  in  which  the  learned  of  Italy 
were  at  that  time  largely  occupied), — but  especially  by  forming  collections 
of  the  beat  ancient  authors.  Of  the  Itutor  mode,  liiti  pre.sent  to  the  Uni- 
Tcraity  of  Oxford,  of  above  600  splendid  volumes,  written  on  vellum,  and 
ilegantly  embellished  with  miniatures  and  illuminfUons,  is  a  noble  exam- 
ple. The  first  whom  Mr  Tytler  mentions  of  those  English  scholars  who 
stndied  the  Greek  language  in  Italy-— then  the  only  school  of  pohtu  let- 
ters— are  John  Tipioft,  earl  of  Worcester,  Lord  chancellor  to  Edward 
IV.,  and  John  Free  or  Phreis.  Tiptoft  and  Free,  with  Grey,  Fleming, 
and  Gundorp,  pa«sed  over  from  Oxford  into  Italy,  and  became  pupils 
of  Guarini.  Tiptoft  brought  back  with  him  lo  England,  whither  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  Italian  scholar  Ludovicos  ('arbn,  a  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts.  He  left  several  works  in  Latin  and  in  En2:lish.  Of  Free, 
we  are  told,  there  remain  liigh  encomium-i,  from  the  pen  of  Gnarlni  him- 
self, in  the  collection  of  his  epistles  presei-ved  in  the  library  of  Baliol  col- 
lege. It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Tytler,  that  we  may  reckon  among  the 
caasea  which  operated  in  the  introduction  of  (vreek  literature  among  U9, 
the  intercourse  which  neceasarily  took  place  between  the  orators  assem- 
bled from  different  nations  of  Europe,  at  the  various  papal  councils.  At 
tbo  council  of  Constant^c.  for  instance,  in  HI 3.  the  four  eminent  ecclesi- 
Mtia  sent  out  as  representatives  of  England,  had  an  opportunity  of  con* 
Tnugwith  Chrysolnros,  the  father  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy,  and  with 
Pogfrio  BrarcinlinI,  one  of  its  most  ardimt  restorers;  which,  from  the 
known  literary  taste  of  some  iudividuaU  among  them,  it  is  supposed  they 
would  not  wholly  neglect.  But  it  was  the  art  of  printing,  introduced  into 
England  by  Caxton  in  1471.  wliich,  more  than  any  other  cause,  contri- 
buted to  advance  the  intereiits  of  learning  in  England.  Wben  we  look 
back  upon  the  history  of  English  literature,  we  observe  various  eras 
distinctly  marked  in  its  shiniii!^  protrress.  The  first  epoch  of  our  clas- 
fticai  literature  is  tliat  which  followed  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
nrival  of  ancient  learuiog  on  tike  continent.     Thia  was  the  age  of  Clmu- 
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cer,  Spencer,  and  Sliakspeare.  The  influence  of  classical  learning:  had  not 
as  yet  made  itseU'  deeply  and  universally  fult  tfaroucrli  the  intellect  of  our 
country.  The  religinus  and  literary  revolutions  of  the  age  had  roused 
up  the  spirit  into  vigorous  action,  but  had  not  yet  nioul<]eil  the  cha- 
racter and  impressed  the  direction  of  its  efforts.  Thus  we  find  the  literary 
achievements  of  this  period  of  oar  history  to  be  merely,  as  it  were,  tbe 
instinctire  exertionH  of  Uie  newly-awakened  mind,  not  the  reoHoncd  evo- 
lutioiiH  of  the  enlarged  and  meditative  intellect,  or  the  snored  fruits  of  prin- 
ciples and  morality.  The  soul  of  Shakspeare,  the  ma.«ter-spirit  of  this 
illustrious  era,  manifestly  drew  its  in<4piration  entirely  from  within.  Glo- 
rying in  thi;  consciousness  of  strength,  it  spumed  at  all  guidance,  and  over- 
paiAsed  all  bounds  ;  under  the  impulse  of  its  own  free  energies,  it  gave  vent 
to  the  exhilarated  dense  of  pow»*r,  sometitnes  in  aiiblime  aspirations,  and 
sometimes  in  fantastic  gambols ;  now  entangling  it-^elf  in  the  low  thickets 
of  conceit,  now  making  itself  pavilions  in  the  clouds,  and  setting  its  nest 
among  the  stars. 

In  tbe  second  period  of  English  literature,  tlic  original  talent  of  the 
nation  was  cu1tirate<I  an<l  moulded  to  an  unparalleleJ  tlegrec  by  tbe  study 
of  classic-al  learning;  and  if  we  reganl  merely  tbe  exertion  of  power  by 
the  human  mind,  we  aball,  with  very  little  hesitation,  assign  to  this  era 
tbe  most  distinguished  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Kngland.  *  There 
were  giants  in  these  days  upon  tha  earth.*  Ho  who  is  not  familiar  with 
their  productions  can  have  no  conception  of  the  infinite  resonrcea  of  our 
intellect  and  our  tongue.  This  \vaa  the  age  of  Bacon  and  of  Milton,  of 
Taylor  and  of  Howe.  There  is  about  all  its  remains  a  conscious  strength 
that  never  seeks  to  hide  itself  under  tbe  shelter  of  general  phrases  and 
professions  of  iniperfe'.'iion;  and  the  very  multiplicity  of  division  which 
has  been  objected  to  tbe  literature  of  this  age  is  a  proof  of  the  remark. 
It  dares  to  grapple  at  art  with  every  subject  it  undertakes  to  meet,  and 
pursues  it  through  all  the  win<Ungs  of  the  dialectical  lab^Tinth;  while  we 
of  this  more  rofineil  and  less  venturous  gt>neration  are  continually  profess- 
ing that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  treat  the  subject  in  all  its  fulness  and 
extent,  with  a  thousand  other  cant  phrases  by  which  we  seek  to  conceal 
our  inability,  under  the  mask  of  mnvillingness.  Where  is  the  man  now- 
a-tla)'s,  who  would  <lare  to  say  with  Baron:  '*  These  are  the  meditations 
of  Francis  of  Verulam,  which,  for  posterity  to  know,  he  counteth  it  their 
interest."     Or  with  Milton  : 

"  My  sHvcntnrous  soni;, 
Whioh.  with  no  middle  fliglit,  intend.^  to  aoar 
Above  the*  Aonian  mount,  wliilu'  it  piirdues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  ur  rbyiuc." 

Norsed  in  the  schools,  where  as  yet  physical  science  was  but  a  ridi- 
culous collection  of  vague  theories  and  fantastic  principles,  and  where 
intellectual  philosophy  wns  nothing  but  a  jargon  of  uncouth  phraseolof^, 
metaphysical  stibllety,  and  barren  disputation,  tbe  minds  of  tlie  great 
men  of  this  age  were  directed  to  theological  and  clnsHic4il  teaming  as 
tbe  only  objects  of  study  which  yieldwl  any  thing  like  use  or  satisfac- 
tion. Hence  ariseH  tbe  peculiar  character  of  the  literature  of  England 
under  the  greater  part  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  savouring,  as  it  does,  to 
such  an  extent,  of  classic  erudition,  and  formt'd  by  a  classic  standard.  If 
we  take  Milton  as  an  exemplification  of  the  literary  spirit  of  this  age,  in  the 
Hflme  way  as  we  employed  the  genius  of  Shaksiware  to  t>'pify  the  last, 
we  shall  find  this  marked  difference  between  their  manner,  in  as  far  at 
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that  tloe»  not  depend  on  oiiginal  distinctiun  of  talent — that  wliile  the  latter 
foHowB  freely  wherever  the  varying  impulse  of  hiij  mind  leads  him,  the 
former  has  a  distinct  end  always  iu  view,  end  is  urged  on  in  his  course  by 
excitements  drawn  as  much  from  acquired  sUmdarda  of  judgment,  as  from 
the  native  tejideacics  of  \m  gunlas.  Shakspeare  pursues  at  random  the 
glorious  tlioughls  wliich  fianh  and  untlulaie  before  his  eyes.  Milton  never 
lose«  sight  of  Helicon,  and  tiie  suniniit  of  the  Aonian  mount  is  that  by  which 
he  measures  the  elevation  of  bts  song.  A  Hiuiilar  distinction  may  be  stated  iu 
general  between  the  lt:erature  of  the  one  era  and  that  of  the  other.  The  one  !s 
that  of  intellectual  strenjeth,  self-proujpteil  and  self-directed  ;  the  other  is 
that  of  mental  power,  guided  by  a  classical  spirit,  and  nieasmiDg  itself  by 
a  classical  standard.  On  the  confines  of  these  two  ages,  and  combining  in 
his  mighty  intellect  the  clmiuctunstic  excellencies  of  both,  stands  the  illus- 
Irioua  Baron.  From  the  former  he  derived  that  fearleju  conscious ne.ss 
of  innate  strength  which  enabled  him  to  leave  the  old  and  trodden  path  of 
intellectual  thought,  and  invent  for  future  generations  a  new  organ  of  know- 
ledge. With  the  latter,  he  participated  that  intimate  familiarity  with  anti- 
quity, which  enabled  him  to  draw  from  its  stores  the  bright  and  beautiful 
clasaical  illustration  that  so  abundantly  adorns  his  works. 

As  yet,  the  literary  character  of  the  Knglish  language,  though  full  of 
vigour,  riches,  and  depth,  was  deBcient  in  refinement  and  delicacy.  As 
Uie  progress  of  the  tongue,  however,  and  the  influence  of  classical  taste 
growing  out  of  classical  erudition,  advanced,  literary  composition  was  freed 
from  these  defects.  Among  the  6rst  great  authors  who  contributed  to 
these  rcsulta  is  to  be  numbered  the  illustrious  Locke ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  century,  the  process  going  on  upon  our  literature  was 
a  process  of  gradual  improvement  in  polish,  exactness,  and  system.  The 
natural  influence  of  these  changes  was  much  increased  tn  reference  to 
poetical  composition,  by  the  prevalence  of  French  tastes  and  opinions 
which  followed  the  Uestoratiun.  A  cumplete  revolution  took  place  in  the 
character  of  our  poetrvi  and  instead  of  its  former  exuberance,  freedom, 
aud  energy,  it  became  distinguished  by  a  hard  and  artificial  brilliance, 
weight,  and  penetration.  Towarda  the  end  of  last  century,  the  way  began 
to  be  prepared  for  a  return  from  Eirt  to  nature,  by  the  genius  of  Gray,  of 
Goldsmith,  and  especially  of  Cowper.  And  the  revolution  has,  in  our  own 
day,  been  carried  into  complete  cfl'cct  by  a  host  of  genius,  which,  in  its 
amount  and  its  activity,  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  hijjtory  of  literature. 
The  literature  of  our  day  cannot  be  described  by  any  distinct  and 
deflnite  character  like  that  of  former  ages.  There  is  such  a  quantity, 
such  a  restlessuesSf  such  a  versatility  of  talent  in  operation  throughout  tho 
literary  world,  as  makes  it  impossible  to  fix  on  any  separate  name,  study, 
^r  peculiarity,  by  which  to  designate  it.  There  have  been  men,  it  is  freely 
confessed,  in  former  agea,  whose  consecrated  names  shall  he  sphered  higher 
in  the  firmament  of  renown,  and  shall  blaze  with  more  daz/ling  lustre 
tlirough  the  dark  depths  of  time,  than  any  single  star  of  that  galaxy  of 
intellectual  splendour  which  glorifies  our  horizon.  But  never  before  was 
so  thickly-clustered  a  constellation  seen  in  the  heaven  of  literature,  and 
never  was  the  hemisphere  so  full  of  light.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  amount  of 
literary  talent  and  general  information  by  wliich  our  age  is  distinguitthed, 
that  claims  our  attention.  A  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon,  which 
indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  former,  is  the  extreme  restleas- 
new)  of  effort  with  which  this  talent  and  this  knowledge  are  operating. 
"  Many  are  running  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  ia  increasfld.**     The  intel- 
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led  whicli  is  difliiscd  tbroagb  all  classes  of  society  will  romain  dormant  in 
none.  "  Scribimus  indocti  doeti<fue ;"  titled  ftnd  plebeian,  rich  and  poor, 
aoldiern  and  suilore,  are  equally  candidates  for  intellectual  fame,  and  tlirongb 
the  thousand  channels  of  the  press,  inundate  and  fertilize  tlie  land  with 
crer-flowing  thought.  Formerly,  to  print  a  book  used  to  lw»  an  awful 
thinjf.  The  literary  adventurer  stood  full  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  be  could 
not  hope  to  pass  muster  in  the  multitudo  of  liis  associates,  or  to  elevate  bla 
pigmy  intellect  on  stilts  without  the  aitifice  being  discovered.  But  now, 
such  are  the  crowds  that  throng  into  the  arena  from  every  side,  that  no 
feeling  of  awe  or  of  peril  has  room  to  visit  any  adventurer — and  then,  if 
he  succeed,  what  can  he  do  better  than  tr)'  again  ? — If  he  fail,  still  what 
better  can  he  do  than  try  ai?ain  ?  Thus  it  is,  that  the  whole  empire  of 
literature  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  fierce  commotions,  canons  the  most 
ancient  and  venerable  di^^regarded,  the  old  paths  forsaken,  and  restless  talent 
wandeiin^  ovct  the  whole  amplitude  of  things  in  search  of  novelty  wiii 
orijpnality.  Nor  i^  the  variety  of  intellectual  capacity  in  our  day  \em 
striking  than  its  amount  or  its  activity.  All  the  endless  diveri^ities  of  scien- 
tific research,  and  speculative  or  imapinative  literature,  are  pursued  by 
innumerable  votaiies.  Sciences  whose  very  names  were  l»efore  unknown, 
are  daily  added  to  ttie  vocahular)'  of  philosophy.  Poetry  is  pouring  a  thou- 
sand  slreHnis  of  inspiration  throngh  the  land,  and  learning  is  enlarging  her 
boundaries  on  every  side.  Vet  proud  as  we  are  of  all  this  energy  and  all 
this  achievement,  we  must  confess  that  there  is  rot)Ui  for  apprehension  ia 
reference  to  the  pros-pects  of  literature.  For  let  us  ask,  what  ia  the  gt^tieral 
taste  of  readers,  and  wliat  the  general  object  of  autliors  in  tlie  present  day  ? 
Are  not  both  descriptions  of  individuals  in  a  great  measure  the  slaves  of 
originality,  excitement,  poignancy,  and  effect  ?  From  the  tales  of  the 
nursery  to  the  addresses  of  the  pulpit,  effect  is  every  thing.  Never  has  it 
been  thought  necesf^ary  to  employ  so  many  nrtiticeB  in  order  to  sweeten 
the  useful  and  medicinal  potion,  and  trick  men  into  knowledge  and  virtu**. 
Oar  children  are  not  suffered  to  bear  useful  tiiith  addressed  to  them  in 
that  direct  and  simple  manner,  in  which,  after  all,  they  appreliend  it  mo«l 
re8<lily,  and  feel  its  influence  most  strongly  ;  hut  they  must  have  it  pre- 
•tfnted  to  their  minds,  disguised  under  narnitive,  or  enveloped  in  the  mya- 
terics  of  a  game  at  tetotum.  In  the  same  way  ore  we  apparently  regarded 
aa  great  chihlren,  and  from  day  to  day  onr  admiration  is  solicited,  and  too 
often  obtained,  by  what  has  nothing  of  intrinsic  worth  to  recommend  it, 
and  only  daazles  ils  by  its  gilding  and  its  gnrnisbing.  Few  or  none  can 
trust  themselves  to  speak  simply,  and  the  public  do  not  seem  willing  ta 
bear  what  is  simply  told  them.  This  hankering  after  effort  to  the  excln- 
•ion  of  soitable  regard  to  the  snhstance^  is  a  very  dangerous  system,  which 
iropenouttly  requires  to  be  counteracted.  The  Iobs  is,  that  to  be  extrava- 
gant is  so  much  more  easy  than  to  be  simply  great,  that  for  one  who  in  ih» 
latter,  a  thousand  literary  men  male  tliemselves  the  foniier.  Tl»e  simpla 
wmeva  of  oar  age,  the  Stewarts,  the  Halls,  the  Campbells,  arc  among  the 
IcMt  prolific ;  and,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  in  one  ingot  of  their  ^old 
there  ia  more  value  condens<>d,  thsn  the  ]>rice  of  all  the  tinsel  which  an 
ordinary  writer  would  sprinkle  over  whole  bales  of  his  fiimsy  gauze,  the 
very  "  woven  wind"  of  the  ancients.  It  was  a  similar  taste,  in  ancici 
timefl,  that  gave  birth  to  the  conceit?  of  Ovid,  the  cpigranis  of  Tacitus, 
cvone  dork  copiousness  of  Lucan,  and  the  insane  turgidity  of  Statins. 
these  were  men  of  the  loftiest  genius^  bat  tliey  prostilate<l  their  talents  to 
embraces  of  a  vitiated  taste,  and  the  otfsprmg  was  ill-favoured  and  ill-starred. 
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Our  ©etablislimentB  and  jliscoveriea  relatini^  to  science,  artH,  anil  innim- 
fartnnt  will  bcnr  coni|mris()n  witli  those  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 
To  enuincrflte  only  thoHp  of  the  last  half  century,  the  anniiU  of  llritiah 
science  reconi ;  Vaccination,  if  not  discovered,  at  least  applied  to  relieve 
the  human  flpecics  from  one  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  to  \rhich  it  is 
exposed— Various  improvtMoents  in  education  to  an  immense  ex  tent, 
accordintf  to  the  methods  devised  by  Bfll,  Lancaster,  and  others,  and 
which  lufcve  hecn  introduced  from  this  country  into  almost  every  nation 
of  the  globe — Improvements  in  the  steam-engine,  and  its  iiifiuil«  appli- 
cations to  the  highest  uses,  as  well  &»  to  promote  the  hourly  conveni- 
enoij  of  every  cla^s  of  society,  and  most  especially  of  the  poor.  By  means 
of  this  instrument,  one  of  the  most  powerful  which  liuman  ingenuity  has  yet 
put  into  the  hands  of  man,  and  which  is  of  British  ronceptioti,  growth  and 
completion,  its  immortal  author  has  new-moilelled  the  industry,  not  merely 
of  liis  own  country,  hut  given  the  nienns  of  unexpected  comforts  to  the 
whole  civilized  species,  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  human  mind — Applica- 
tion of  burning  gas  to  public  and  domestic  parpost^s,  on  the  most  extensive 
scale  ;  the  introduction  of  Wehb  ihina,  inferior  to  none  in  whiteness  ; 
of  ironstone  china,  in  imitation  of  Indian,  and  which  can  with  diBicuIty 
he  liroken  ;  of  the  lifeboat,  life-preserver,  Congreve  rockets,  Shrapnull  shot, 
improvement-i  in  boring  cannon  ;  anil  improvements  in  manufacturing  gun- 
powder— By  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  Sir  Humphry  Oavy  has 
operated  the  decompasition  of  at  least  twenty  substances,  earths,  alkalis, 
acids,  &c.  before  thought  simple  ;  and  by  introducing  a  great  number 
of  new  agencies  into  tbe  chemiciil  science,  subverted  a  large  portion  of 
the  theory  unjustly  attribntod  to  I^voisier.  The  atomic  theory  of  chemi- 
ral  combiriation  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  calcula- 
tion, and  many  splendid  discoveries  made  in  optii'al  and  astronomical 
science.  To  geography  Britain  has  contributed  largely  within  the  lost 
lialf  century ;  and  the  exertions  she  has  made  witliin  the  same  period  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowlc<lpe,  and  above  all  of  religious  knowledge, 
form  the  brightest  feature  in  her  national  annaU. 

^Velsh  /Mnj^uasre  nnd  Litffratnre.']  The  Welsh  language  is  radically 
independent  of  both  Huropean  and  oriental  dialects,  though  scvoral  modern 
languages  are  intermixed  with  it.  Neunius,  who  wrote  in  tlui  0th  cejitury, 
mentions  the  bards  Tallmiaii,  Tatangun,  Nuevin,  Bluchbar,  and  Cian,  an 
renowned  for  their  skill  in  poetry  ;  and  Aneurim,  Taliesin,  and  Llywarch 
the  aged,  as  profeHsora  of  the  same  art,  so  early  as  the  Gth  century.  The 
oldest  indisputably  genuine  work  in  Welsh  is  Howel  Oha's  Laws,  a  work 
of  the  iOth  century.  An  English  student  of  the  Welsh  tongue  is  certaitdy 
liable  to  he  perplexed  by  a  preposti»ron»  application  of  letters,  with  which 
he  is  familiar,  to  the  expression  of  sounds  very  <Hfferent  from  thosp  which 
he  has  been  ai'cu^tomed  to  assign  to  them.  Still  it  is  to  bo  regretted  thiit 
so  littie  attention  hao  been  paid  by  British  scholars  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
ancient  nrilish  dialects.  The  number  of  scholars  who  have  some  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  (ireck,  or  French,  in  proportion  to  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  Welsh  language,  is  probably  at  lt;a*it  ns  500  to  one.  Tbe 
Denbigh  Eisteddfod,  or  Bardic  session  anil  aunual  musical  festivalf  mil, 
it  is  to  bo  hoped,  do  much  to  preserve*  the  purity  of  the  Welsh  language, 
and  to  cultivate  ita  i)oeiry  un<l  music.  Dictionaries  of  tbe  Welsh  longoagift 
have  been  published  by  W.  Ow*«n,  W.  Emna,  Walters,  anti  Ilicliarda. 
lU.  Q 
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^  Historical  Sketch  of  the  inirodudion  of  Christianity  into  Britain.^ 
Tt  U  itnposaible  for  us  to  fix  with  prcciaioa  the  era  uf  the  introduction^  of 

"rZ/c  DnJfis.']  Tfie  primt:ra1  ivliifion  of  nriuin  was  DruidUm,— an  invtitutlao  com- 
pi>s4^J  vf  lIil'  gluMtuy  biirbarity  v(  a  \Aondj  ititnerstttioii  uii  tbn  one  hutid  and  of  the  gertn« 
of  moral  rxi-vlUncv  on  the  utiier;  hiicI  ivhicli  Hcema  fo  have  prevniled  not  only  in 
Britain,  biit  hi  Gaul.  Gennaiiy,  atnl  Scantliriavln.  ThoDntnc,  Jrwirf,  netm*  tn  be  ile- 
rived  frum  tbe  Ct-li-c  word  dcru,  or  the  Greek  </rui,  both  siitiiifyiiiK  *ari  oak;'  niid 
lbrrt:fortf  raiiy  ba  Huppuned  t(»  signify  the  '  man  of  the  oak'  or  •  the  dfrelTer  or  frwiupnier 
ofnnk-KrovrK.*  iioth  bUtoriiuia  and  aiitHiimrtAiis  nre  Agreed  that  there  were  thrfo  orders 
(ifmrii  in  hii;h  e«U-ein  amon^  all  tbu  C«ltic  tribiM :  iitid  these  tvere  tbc  Druids,  the  Kaids. 
iind  ihr  linrdif.  Thn  Driii  Is  prrsidrd  ovvr  Ihc  educution  iif  youth,  and  were  the  miiiistrrx 
Btid  Iparh'-rt  i-t  n;]if;i'>n,  niid  ad  win  intra  tur^  (irjii^lire.  VUp  VaIiIx,  cntled  aUo  Krnratm, 
OvyUd,  Kubitxeci  Hrid  \'<-it4>i  or  Prophrt",  were  tbe  nHiL-lktiiii;  |irir«ta  and  phy»icUn«. 
They  exptaint-d  the  pruduciioiia  and  Uwa  of  iiMture*  mid  coio|io<>ed  hymn*  in  hunour  uf 
the  Divinity,  which  \rai'e  suag  to  (he  inusir.  of  burps  ut  tbi'ir  Micred  «uleinnllic6.  71iey 
were  indeed  the  hallowed  luuniiriann,  the  reli|;ioU!i  poets,  and  the  Tcncmtml  prophets  *»( 
all  tht*  Celtii!  trfbett.  who  beheved  thein  divin<:[y  innpired  in  their  poems,  huU  livoiiied 
by  the  Divinity  with  i-evt-ltitionH  ationt  the  nuture  of  thing;n,  the  will  of  the  giidpi,  and  of 
future  event'*.  Tbe  Uardi,  or  I^tianiiachie*,  durinjj  the  exi»t)^nce  of  Uniidttm,  wrre  a 
iDUrh  more  lowly  opier.  Tbry  were  merely  the  .iiinilistii,  ptwrts  and  ^rni-aln^itiv  of  the 
ni;e.  Slrabo  snya  tbut  tbe  Gauls  fand  three  arder;*  uf  men  :  Bards,  L*ri«9Ui,aud  Druidit 
that  It  wtui  the  provinr«  of  the  Bnrds  to  study  poetry,  and  o«>mpose  aon^s  in  honour  of 
their  diseased  heroes;  that  the  I'rietts  pretided  over  divine  worship;  and  that  the 
Druids,  bt!iides  studying  mur.il  and  natural  phtlosopby,  determined  all  Cunlroversies,  and 
had  »ii»ne  authority  ivcn  in  war.  Ca-iwir  comprehend*  all  the  three  orders  under  tbc 
name  of  Druids;  nnd  says  that  they  teaeh  itit^ir  disci^tUti  a  vast  nunibrr  of  Vi*rsi^ 
which  they  must  get  by  heart.  I'heir  verses  were  a  record  nf  the  history,  the  lawv, 
nnd  even  the  rellginii  ot  the  |ieop1e.  Whilu  the  Druids  were  the  priests  and  au^nra  nt 
tbe  Celtio  HatioiUi,psrlictUai'ly  those  of  Gaul  and  Uritoin  ;  the  Bards  were  slriclly  speak- 
ing the  literary  prulessars. 

The  Bards  and  Scalds  of  Si'andiinvla  nnd  Brttain  were  similar  .to  tbe  aoidai  of  tiM 
aneient  Greeks.  I.ike  them,  tbey  were  adinittnl  to  tlir  chief  |ila(.*ea  at  feasta  and  sqiic 
the  praises  of  heroes.  Liy  Homer — bimM>lf  an  tioidos  or  hard.^tbey  war*  reckonc4 
divinp,  prophetic,  and  most  vcnenible.  'ilie  bnnl  Phemlus,  forced  by  renelope'a  suitors 
to  sing  Ht  their  f«astiii  was  spared  by  Ulysses,  when  be  slaughtered  tbe  woocns  in 
queiice  uf  tbc  iuteroessiou  of  Tt-iemiiuhu's, 

*'  Oh,  fittbfr,  mix  not  with  those  impioui  dead 
Thr  miin  divine,  l(irb(*nr  that  sacred  hend  !" 
And  In  the  court  of  Alcinous,  kinc  of  IMivacea,  we   tiiid  Demndnrus,  the  biird,  smk 
alofl  on  a  radiant  throne,  with  his  lyre  heslde  hioi,  and  from  tbc  hnnd  of  Ulysncs  receiv>«l 
iufB  delicious  morstl  fiom  thi;  chine. 

The  precise  origin  nf  Bardtiim,  as  nn  instiluttmnil  system,  Is  not  rrrv  clearly  definer 
That  it  arose  from  a  natural  predilertiun  in  the  ancient  Britonsto  the  arts  of  |>o«iry  arii|^ 
music,  tVR  raay  mfrly  ^tirmtue  ;  but  the  period  of  itseluvation  to  lt«  high  and  |>erfeeteil 
institution  is  exivedingly  ub^cnrr.  Those  rurious  relics,  *  The  'I'riuds  of  the  Isle  of' 
BritHiii,'  riimmemnrnte  Tydiiin  J'act  .^wen,  that  Is,  *  Tydaln,  the  Father  of  thi'  MuMes, 
as  th<<  Hrst  who  reduced  poetry  to  a  system,  and  thus  laid  tbe  foundation  of  Bardism.^ 
With  this  exception,  all  that  we  conndeuUy  know  is  that  it  was  coeval  with  or  em4^ 
nated  from  Druidism.  ^ 

The  Druids  were  drened  in  very  lon^  garments,  of  six  different  colours  ;  wbetvas  thostf^ 
ufCbo  itobility— the  king  excepted,  who*e  gnrmeni   bad  seven— were  iillowcd   to  hav« 
•inly  fiiur,   and  these  only  reuchini;  to  the  knee.      Tlit-y  wore  iheir  hair  shni-t.  mid  ihriC 
beards   wpre   i-ermilted  lo  crow  to  an   excessive   length,  tbe  upper  lip  rxrept*^d.        Thfjr 
carried  iu  their  htmda  a  lont:  white  rod,  called  'the  wiind  of  divination,' — an  ovnl  iimnlefc' 
ilkOMOdin  gtdd  was  su^^ireudrd  about  their  nL't-.k,— and  a  whitr  surplice  ttn-uwn  over  thi-ir  , 
sbaulders,  rspn:ially  when   thry  officiated.      'iVir  nLi-k>(    were  ubio  decorated   with  gol^  ' 
chains,  and  their  arms  and  hands  with  brar^lets.     'Hie  head  of  the  order  wus  culled  thtf' 
ArcUtlruiit,  and  wa«  elected  by  a  plurality  of  Toices ;  bis  station  was  honourable,  and  hia 
power  and  weallh  were  great. 

What  were  ihe  rcliginuH  Icneta  of  the  druids  it  is  impo^vihle  fully  and  precisely  t« 
determine.  That  they  were  monotheiats  w«  have  no  prfwf ;  though  some  antiquarians  i 
would  have  UB  believe  so.  Ii  is  certain  that  they  wur^hipped  the  sun,  who  wms  calliMl 
Baal,  Bel,  Ifdtn,  I),- Dia.Jah.  E^us,  2V«tai«, /><*ii-riii/A,' thegod  of  Journey-.," or.  as  wme- 
will  have  it,  />rfM  Tntt,  •  tbe  father-god.'  Taenn.  or  T/iammvit  Arrru,  '  thr  l>oid  of  light.' 
Gnan,  Grnnniux,  Cnmeut.  &c.  Ac  They  seem  also  to  hav«  wor.oitlpped  the  rnooii,  bdl 
under  what  luimcs  we  are  ignorant  Jott%  or  Jupiter,  presiding  over  a  vast  empire,  wae 
also  on  objoct  ot  tlielr  adoration  ;  as  also  Ctpr,  or  Mercurj,  Ohtai,  or  Venus,  and  Onntna, 
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Christianiiy  into  Britain.  We  laliour  under  an  atipr  deittitution  of  biato- 
lical  records  Loiiceniiiig  that  most  iinportant  event;  and  it  would  be  abus- 
ing the  understandings,  and  wasting  tbe  time  of  our  rt'a<Ier3.  were  we  to 
repeal  ibe  idle  tale^  and  lying  legends  which  hare  been  coined  by  cunning 
und  interested  monks   regarding  this  event.      It  is  very  posAible  that  die 

vt  .Miiirrvm;  together  witli  n  prodigious  nurab.r  nl  Kmii,  prmi.llue  over  woodi,  Inkei, 
nvcr%  uiid  mouiitaiim.  Tlie  IJrejt,  or  tAit  oftbeSnxmu  ami  IJfihui  of  the  C'KlrdoDUru 
wer*  ubjttt^U  of  rYs{tect  niul  rr-iirrutton.  *l'h«y  •rem  to  h»Ye  been  the  same  wllh  th« 
Nyiufibh  111  Cireck  ami  Itoiiiaii  itory,  atid  the' IVrJi  ot*  tbe  Perelo  mytholo^T.  Thry 
werr.  arL-urding  ti>  Ui  JiimiuMm,  ili-itributttd  Inio  the  following  datie* :  the  Duii-«-//L*» 
wrftf  tbv  CH&taUd«s,  orcUL>sur  llie  rucks.  Munt-ri/cn,  the  Oreodr*,  or  elvca  ot  the  ininiii- 
Uiuy.  ll'u'fif-^i/cii,  ibf?  l>[\-]ld«w  or  fives  ol  the  wootts.  J\Uti-lf.-ti,  the  nifidcs,  or  elv*« 
uf  tlio  ticW*.  \\'ifU(e-JJhf,  the  HJlT^«ll^)■|ldrI^  or  wild  elve».  ttrrM-ej/hi,  tho  Oreade*, 
ur  rvck-etvus.  LunU-clfen,  the  liuricolVf  or  liirid>elvra.  H'aetet-eifeHy  the  NmUide*,  or 
riwutjtiM-iMrinphK.  .Snder^lj'cH,  tliB  Nvreidcm,  or  wa-nympbu.  I'hrre  were  also  the 
t^wtfiihiu,  Cbildnni  »f  ibv  cvi*uiiif.  Piophetesiie*,  wbo  cbnnU;d  moumtul  |irc«igrt  from 
■hi'  boMiiii9  oC  lakes. 

Tbo  imuiaruiliiy  o^'the  uul  and  tbe  doctrine  of  tmnftmiKPRtimi  wrrr  tniigbt  hy  tbo 
Dt'ulds.  Their  rilca  irert  iwleinii  aud  myMU'rious,  mut  pf  rtormed  in  ti|iiir(>nriKte  iifuLVs, 
oiiMri-rittcd  J(.r  tliat  purpcMW.  J'bry  Inrmetl  thrir  rtM>Hr«  Icmplci,  coti^isting  nf  rJrcle* 
of  Htunes,  tbrii  mrMmiii  or  uured  atoiiiilii.  and  ibeir  cmmlkUi  ur  stone  l-nblrs,  with  the 
other  ApiH-iidaues  iif  thrlr  wonthlp,  in  iin|Mrviou«KTOve»,  darkitrifKl  by  tbe  shadotry  foliMye 
of  oak-  wtKuik.  The  lolsletoe  whicJi  grows  on  tDe  oak  tnu  hold  by  then  in  tbe  hi|jheat 
vcni-raLion  ;  and  a  solnmn  frstiiml  was  anntully  kept  ai  the  catting  ol'  tbe  niialetoe,  by  the 
Nrch-druid,  ou  tbe  loth  uf  March,  irbinb  was  ibcir  ueir-y^ar's-day.  The  lot  of  May, 
midhUiiiuier-driy,  and  tbe  isl  of  NovemWr,  were  also  annually  aolemnized.  The  Mlint 
4ir  hfUnn,  \ra»  a  druidic  frstiva),  crlvbmtrd  tm  tbe  Ut  (if  May.  It  \»  drrired  from  liaal 
ur  ISd^  a  Luid  ;  nnd  Tfinc  in  GaeJit;,  T*ime  in  lri*h,  ami  l\in  in  Welsh,  signifies  lire. 
T'biis  iitio!-Tfiiu;  Jift-Tant  *  thr  fire  of  Itrl.'  It  is  siiid,  however,  to  bnve  Mnother  algni- 
fiuitlunt  and  lo  mean  the  festul  tire  lor  thn  vegetation  uf  the  yt«r.  Ou  this  occasion 
(trral  n-j»ii:ings  were  made,  and  a  large  bonfire  kindled,  to  hitil  the  return  of  the  sun,  that 
bi'itrtkenf  luminary.  The  SartUiin  was  anoiher  drulUio  leatlvnl.  held  on  bnlloir-eve, 
ur  e'en,  wbU-li,  in  Gadi4:,  hUll  reiAiua  that  name,  as  we  uro  Intorrnrd  by  Smirh  and 
Jamii-«on.  The  trrin  means  'the  fire  of  peace.'  At  this|Kriod  tlir  Druids  held  thvir 
annual  ataizes,  vfhtn  all  ibe  firi-s  were  extinguished  In  the  country  the  prtneiling  t'ven< 
Ing,  {[J  order  to  l»v  supplied  from  the  ronsn-rulrd  fire.  l)f  this  no  criminal  wju  tu  have 
n  shsre,  till  be  bad  undergone  tlie  sentence  adjuitged  ;  and  till  then,  iiuue  were  allowed 
tu  iibow  him  the  leMt  office  uf  humanity,  without  incurring  ibe  same  penalty. 

Like  the  ancient  reraiaus,  thvy  held  it  unlawful  to  build  temples  to  tbe  gods,  or  to 
'^roiHltip  wiihin'Halls  and  under  roofs.  They  prnntlaed  niicury.  inti^ii%  luis,  and  nn  in- 
rirtitddc!  uf  trli^iuus  riles  aud  mremoules.  Tiie  Uruida  havi:  ht-cn  f-harged  with  offering 
humiiii  MiTitii-^'s  ;  but  the  charge  baa  been  attempted  to  be  parrit^l  by  lha»e  who,  nnwil- 
ling  tu  belirve  the  dtictrine  ol  human  deprartty,  bare  laboured  hard  to  extenuate  the 
crimes  of  paganivm,  by  Auppuslng  that  the  victims  thus  immuliiied  were  murdirers,  and 
tbi4l  Htr&ngrm  mi(;bt  inisiuke  such  ImuinlMtinns  for  human  aacriliitrit.  1'he  defence  is  but 
Weak,  and  tbe  supfwsition  precaiiuun.  I'Ue  univt-rsiil  prevalericn  of  hum»n  Mcrtficea 
thruu(;buut  the  pntf:iin  woi  lil  i»  too  strongly  riiUiblUhod  to  be  now  refuted.  Cteiar,  speak- 
ing of  the  Gallir  I  ^rtiids,  utys,  that  it  is  thrir  opinion  that  for  tbe  life  of  a  man  nothing 
but  the  iifeuf  a  man  can  be  rendered.  And  C'ireroubservex,  tlmt  if,  at  any  time,  induced 
by  terror,  they  judi;r  thiit  the  gude  must  be  pnipitlated,  they  pollute  their  alurs  and 
trinplea.  'l*he  druidic  grove  of  tbe  Massillaa  Gauls  is  drs4*rlbed  by  Lucan  in  ieruis 
almokt  too  shocking  1u  relnie.  It  was  the  cubtom  of  the  Gallic  Uruida  lo  set  up  an  im- 
ttiense  gigantic  wicker  figure  of  a  man,  in  the  texture  of  which  they  entwined  about 
1(N>  human  %i<-iiutM,  and  then  consumed  the  whole  as  an  aR'eriiijf  tu  ttii-ir  oirendcil  gtHlii. 
TarJlus  alfto  ri-|irenrnl«  It  aa  the  constant  custom  of  the  Druids  at  the  Nie  uf  Mnn  tn 
sacrifice  to  their  guds  the  prisoners  taken  in  war.  la  tbe  extended  wild*  of  Ai*diienne, 
III  the  NethefluU'ln,  and  the  great  llrrcyDian  forrit,  places  set  apurt  for  thiti  diabolical 
|iractice  abounded  ;  und  Adam  of  Bremen  represents  the  druidic  grnves  of  Upulu,  In 
fiwcdeti,  as  not  having  a  single  Irrc  that  \ms  not  rcverriicrd  as  giRrd  with  a  portion  of 
the  divinity,  tKCMUHe  ktiiinnl  with  human  gore  and  foul  with  putrrfartion.  We  are  told 
by  Loceiilu*,  thnt  ihu  Swed«^  when  nflliclid  with  lumirir,  in  tbi-  first  year  Immolated 
bulls,— in  the  seciMnl,  m<'n,— <iiid  Ipi  the  third  the  king  liiiii»rlf,  us  nn  atonrmrnt  tu  Udin. 
IVuropiua  lifstifics  tbitt  the  Uiliabilaiits  ul  Shetland  uirt'red  human  aacritit-rs.  It  was 
usual  with  the  people  of  Miii'tiMtlte«t  In  France,  tu  olfer  a  human  victim  annually.  The 
*Mu|iim  of  otfering  UU  m^tu  every  Jantuiry,  oi  an  atonement  to  (Idin,  was  praeiised  by 
the  Dan  en  and  Norwrgi'iii:*  till  the  lOih  century.  Uiodoriia  Siculu^.  speaking  of  the 
Cvlla,  any-  lh.it  ihry  venenttr  highly  thoiie  wbn  dlsoluu  futurity,  either  Irom  the  flight 
Iff  bir^s,  or  the  inK]"-t'lioii  of  thf  eiitiailt  of  xii'tims;  and  tliHl  on  Mdrmii  ocrjuduns,  tliey 
ftractiae  ^n  aMtonialiirig  and  incredible  mode  of  divination.  They  liike  a  man  who  is  (u 
be  bUcriBoijd,  uud  kill  him  with  vue  alioke  of  atwurd,  abo^elhc  midiiif;  aud  bjubserv- 
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liglit  '>*  *'i**  gospel  may  have  rearlipd  Bririiiti,  liy  Oh*  wny  of  France, 
(tlieii  i;ulloil  J'raiisalpine  Gaul,)  l>efoiv  ilie  coiidumon  of  thi.*  lat,  or  not 
ion^  after  tho  cofiumMicernent  of  the  3(1  century.  As  no  churches  are  re- 
cordei!  to  have  existed  in  France  before  the  2<]  centnry,  we  may  warraul- 
a)>ly  infer  tUat  ounu  exUted  in  Britain  till  M>nie  time  after  they  were  eutab- 

iiu  ill*'  posturo  tn  which  he  (ii\U.  hiH  vArious  ronvuUionv,  anil  the  tllrRCiloii  in  which  ttf 
hluiiil  rluw«  tium  hi^  bi>Jy,  th«y  form  their  predMJons  nctwrdine  to  c«rtnhi  mlu  l<  ft 
iliein  by  tfapir  nticcHiori.  Thus  wt*  hnve  rstiibliahed  on  tin((Uestionablc  nuihority,  thnt 
humiiii  ncririr.P*  rnnitituted  ■  chief  part  of  druidic  wonhlp;  and  thnt  thr  benflvalrace 
of  th<i  Draidt,  like  the  Uenrrolrnue  uf  the  MiiiHou  Bratuins,  is  ■  Action  and  nonentity. 
We  nhnll  iirxl  notice  the  reli);luii  of  the  Saxuiis  and  Ditim,  previous  to  tht-ir  receiving 
ChrlMimiitv. 

Ttn: slfi^'u-Sasoim  and  Danes.]  As  the  Anglu-Saxoiia,  n'ho  Acttlrd  in  ISrltnln  In  the 
5lh  and  mh  u«nturie«,  came  irom  the  norih-west  eorncr  of  Germany,  coniigaouji  tn 
Denmark,  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  their  religion  wna  the  samej  or  very  nearly  an, 
with  thnt  uf  the  pagAH  flanea. 

We  krunv  not  pn-clwly  what  wrre  the  ditferent  deKreen  and  ordem  In  the  hierarchy  of 
ttie  An^lu-Saxun  and  Daiiith  prit>st« ;  or  whether,  like  the  Druids,  they  were  divided 
into  ftevt-ral  elnise^,  who  ]>erfori]ii>d  diittifK*!  pui-tti  in  their  reliiflou!!  rites.  It  iaiald  thnt 
in  n  rr-lrhmtcil  temple  ot  Odin,  the  chief  deity  of  hoth  the  Siixonn  and  Danes,  ther*^ 
were  1^  tJrvHc^  of  superior  dignity,  ivho  prc'.tidpd  over  all  religious  alfaii's,  and  governed 
kII  thd  otliHf  prtesU.  'J'here  ivm  one  who  bore  the  name  and  rxercivrH  the  office  of  the 
ebi^f  prlpst  In  theklriifilom  of  Norihunaberlaiiil ;  niid,  therefore^  probably  onn  ht  each  of 
the  oitter  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy.  .Among  the  Daneaand  S.txons — kr  among  many 
»thrr  aiirient  nations— the  prieathuoil  was  hert^itary.  The  Danes  and  Suxuns  had  alflo 
prir^triv's,  wlio  ofticlBled  in  the  temples  of  their  female  dtities  ;  and  I''riggn,  their  chief 
goihlfHii,  wai  served  by  kiiign'  daughters  and  ladien  of  the  highest  rank.  It  does  not 
appeer  that  the  DiniKh  or  S^ixoii  priests  acted  thr  part  of  Icgi^hiiurs  and  supi-rine  judges 
among  them,  ns  did  the  Druids  among  tlie  aneient  Ilriiou?  and  Caledonians.  Th*  Nor- 
Ihumbrtan  chief  priest,  or  Drotte,  bitterly  complained — as  we  are  told  by  Bede^that 
Ke  had  reaped  very  little  honour  oradwnug*'  fn>m  all  his  rellgloua  servires.  "  There 
ia  not  one  of  your  sub)ccts  (said  he  to  king  Bdwin)  who  hiith  nerved  the  ^oda  with  an 
much  devotion  aa  I  have  done,  and  yet  thtre  are  many  ofthi-m  who  hiive  received  more 
ample  rewardii  and  greater  honours,  iin<)  have  prospered  much  better  in  ult  their  alTalni. 
If  thf-te  gods  had  any  power,  would  they  nut  exert  it  In  my  favour,  who  b&ve  wenhlp- 
ped  tiK'm  with  ao  much  /.eal?" 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  are  better  known  than  those  of 
many  natinus  of  antiq'iity,  because  their  priests  did  not  atTect  thnt  mysterious  seci-eey 
wliit-h  the  Urilinh  Druids  and  other  nnrlent  pricHtn  did  ;  and  a  very  nnious  system  of 
their  fabiiluun  theoliH;y  cjillcd  the  EttiLi,  has  been  trati-iUtrii  into  English  by  ^Ir  Mal- 
let. The  Snxnn  and  llanish  prii*Btv  believed  Hud  taught  the  numorinlitr  of  the  human 
MMil,  and  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishmontui  after  death  ;  rejeetlni;  the  druidical  Aw.- 
trine  of  the  mt'tprnpsychofllt,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  a«  an  absurd  fiettun.  Thu 
place  nf  rewards  they  called  Vafhalln^  and  tnc  ptuco  of  punishmenta  Sitlhtrim,  or  the  abode 
uf  evil,  where  ih-lii  dwelt.  In  Vnlhnlla,  all  bmve  men  nud  giod,  and  !n  NiHtheim  all 
cowardi  and  had  mm,  were  to  ri-aifle  tii  the  end  of  thi^  world,  when  the  ticavcnj*  and  the 
earth,  and  even  the  g'jd^  themselves,  were  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  Alter  this  general 
conflagration,  a  new  and  marc  gloriouK  world  was  toaHse  out  of  the  fnrmer.  Theneroes, 
with  all  good  men,  were  to  be  admitted  Into  Gimiif,  a  palace  buUt  of  shining  gold,  more 
beautiful  than  Vitlhalln;  and  cowardi,  itmassius,  falMi  swearers,  and  ndoUerers,  were  to 
be  coiitinrd  in  Xaslrandr,  a  palace  built  of  the  rnrcnses  of  arrpentt,  and  more  dismal 
than  Niatheim.  The  moral  precepts  chiefly  incnlirated  by  the  Saxon  and  Daninh  priests 
were  three  :  lo  worship  the  rimIs, — to  du  no  ivrong, — and  to  fight  bi*wvely  in  battle.  They 
<trna«]onally  recommended  many  othtr  vlrtuet;  and  It  will  not  beeaiy  to  find  a  more  beau- 
tiful oollciitlon  of  prudf'ntlal  and  mural  maxim-tthnn  in  the  It, its-niiani,  or  sublime  diauour- 
aes  sBCrlbed  to  Odin,  Whether  Odin  was  originally  tlie  name  of  the  one  true  God,  amotig 
the  first  colonies  who  oaine  from  therastand  peopled  Getmany  and  Sfandlnavla;  or  wlie- 
thi!r  it  was  aiaumrd  by  a  mighty  rnntpjeror  from  the  ra»t,  wh<i,  at  the  head  of  u  horde  of 
adventurers,  over- ran  tho  n<?rthof  Kuropi-,  and  ereciinc  u  mighty  i-mpiiY,  ctjiimrd  the  ho- 
nutirs  paid  lo  tbnt  deity;  or  whether  It  wit»iheim[ne  of  adetlied  hero,  i<i  wholly  uncertain. 
hlowever  this  may  be,  he  was  believed  to  bo  the  god  of  war,  who  gave  victory  and 
revived  courage  In  the  oonHicl.  He  was  also  the  patron  god  of  arts  and  artists,  frva, 
or  Iriiiizn,  the  wife  of  Odin,  was,  nt-xt  to  her  hii&band,  the  most  revered  deity  among 
ihe  hpiithen  Saxons,  Daneit,  and  olhrr  northern  nations.  In  thr  mnst  anrii-nt  timex, 
»ho  was  the  same  with  the  goddcM  Ih'rt/ia,  so  devoutly  worabippcd  by  the  German 
tribes,  as  we  are  infnrmid  by  Taritns;  but  when  Odin  afterwanls  became  the  chief 
Srandiiiavlan  divinity,  hin  wife,  Frt-n,  uinrped  the  honours  furmeily  paid  to  mother 
fiarth.  She  was  esteemed  the  uMldeu  nf  love  and  ple;isure.  'I'hf.  sixth  day  of  the 
week  wa«  ronsrrraled  to  her,  andstlU  beam  her  name.  T/iar,  the  elilest  and  bravest  of 
thv  ton*  of  Odin  and  Krea.  wan,  after  hU  parents  the  most  rcvrrcd  object  t.f  supersll- 
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ti>iheil  in  France.  Tertultian,  who  died  A.D.  202,  ia  the  most  ancient 
wmter  wlio  atlesta  the  exiit<*ui:«  and  preniUmce  o(  Chri^tiuuity  in  Uritain  ; 
l)ut  his  authority,  nnless  oorroh orated  by  other  evidencoti,  niOHt  be  received 
with  caution,  f(ir  an  appanuit  proneness  to  exaggeration  w  visible  in  his  fii-al 
and  (tecond  Apologies.  Of  this,  liowerer,  we  are  certain,  that  Christia- 
nity had  made  considerable   progreeLs  in  our  inland^  previous  to  ttie  time  of 

cioui  ndonitutn.  11b  was  )>eli«ve<l  to  rtign  overftll  the  ncrtnl  reeions.  constating  oC  540 
liidl*, — ti»  lamicb  thf  lUmini;  bolt,— and  direct  tiii!  inrtcori.  winds,  a»cl  »loi-ni«.  To  him 
thfy  prayfd  for  tkvuiirfiMe  wtnJ«,  rrfreahinie  rnios,  an<l  fruittot  aMuoiM.  To  him  the 
fifth  <i«y  of  the  week  wnt  coiisei:nittt<l,  »nd  still  brjirs  his  nnme.      JteRidm  t1i«Hthrc«,  n 

Sri»*|i|{itHi(t  luimbfi'  iif  interior  dividitirx,  uuik-  and  fenialp,  wtfre  udui'i'd  by  the  Arii{l«i- 
dxiitm  Hti'l  l).\nfs :  Haltirr,  the  strond  snn  of  Odin  and  Krea,  \m%  th<»  god  of  li(jht ; 
Xtjrtl,  the  )[t>d  of  tratera;  Ti/r,  the  RtMl  of  cbanipioni  ;  Itragir,  lite  {;od  o(  otntorH  and 
pocu  ;  and  Heimital  was  thf*  (iooikerpfr  of  the  gods  and  the  guardian  of  the  riiinbow. 
A  maltfvulene,  cuniiliiii:.  nnd  [lotwrful  fipirlt,  calM  Loki,  was  by  some  ftstpraii-d  a  gnd  ; 
by  otbcrn,  an  enemy  both  to  gods  and  Tni<n  \  by  all,  an  obJM-.t  nf  niiitfrntitiuiia  tiTt-oi'. 
Odin  and  I'rea  had  II  dnuj^htiiri,  all  Eiiddeaaes,  vU.  /^'tm,  th«  uoddeM  id  mndicinB; 
{«r-/itffUi,  of  virginity,  FulUi^  ofdrMs;  /'/■f//ii,  of  true  Idvt" ;  L-tftui,  of  rucotidtiatlun  ; 
CoTJi,  of  VOW1 ;  .Vnii(m,  ul  gnrnl  mann^ra,  iinn,  lh«  mM^eiiitci-  of  Frea,  &c.  Id  •hort. 
hII  thM  northern  iiuttuti«i,  and  amotiit  thein  our  Saaon  and  l>;iniiih  anceatora,  b«ll«vad 
that  the  nun,  moon,  starK,  earth,  sea,  Uke«,  rivers  wortdN,  nud  niountninii,  were  liiha> 
bitpd  and  ruled  by  certain  ci-nii,  i-npAble  of  doing  much  bui-t  or  benefit  to  tnaoklndi  and 
fhwrfore  entitled  to  (tome  detfi'f^  «*r  venerntlun. 

The  acts  oi  worship  p^Jd  to  their  foda,  were  ibese  four :  songs  of  praiie  and  ffrati- 
lude,— prHyei-4  aiid  supplii.'at[oti«,^^tTerin£ii  and  sacrificpa,  —  incantation  and  divining 
ritrs,  in  order  to  express  their  adintmlion  of  their  perfections,  anil  ^rratilnda  for  the ir 
benelits.  Tn  Odin  they  weie  dirvrted  to  offer  borsm,  do^n.  and  fHlr'uiis,  and  iiotnotimes 
r4>€ka  or  a  fat  owl,  by  Wiiy  of  Sdcridce.  Tu  Krlgt;a  they  olTcred  th-;  largest  hogs ;  and 
i*i  "i'h'tr,  fat  oxrci  and  horMs.  These  virtlnia  being  sl;iin  before  the  altrtv,  thnlr  blood 
w)i4  i>ceived  into  a  vesiel  prepared  for  the  pur[Hvie.  and  aome  part  ot  it  aprinkled  on 
file  BMembly  ;  the  entraila  were  ftfttn-warda  innprrted  by  the  priests  to  discover  the  will 
itf  the  Ki'ds  iVuni  their  appearance.  Some  of  the  fle^li  wan  burnt  upon  the  altitr,  and  uii 
the  rest  the  prle-iln  and  people  feaited.  At  tlieae  fi*n»ts,  their  favourite  beer  and  ale  were 
not  lomotteti,  of  which  they  drank  deep  and  fn^uent  draughta  in  honour  of  (heir  goda, 
pnttint;  up  name  prayer  or  wUb  at  every  draught.  In  fAinineSt  or  other  nntiuuai  cala- 
mities, tif  t*n  the  evi;  of  some  dangerous  war,  huinnii  vlvtiinti  were  olTered  up  at  the 
Altars  ol  their  gods,  by  oar  pavao  Ani^lo-Saxon  and  DanUh  anreatorfl.  llteaf  anhappy 
heiiign  were  cmnmonly  choaeii  from  amrmK  crkminaU,  captlvea,  ar  alavea ;  btit*  im  oome 
pi«iaaifi({  nccaiiions,  petnonH  of  the  highest  dignity  were  not  apared. 

None  were  more  aildicted  to  divination,  or  made  greater  effortj*  to  penetrate  tnto 
lutarity  and  dlvovor  the  oounwls  of  bnaven,  than  the  ancient  Danes  and  Saxons. 
liealdei  tht>iH!arta  uf  divining  practised  by  their  priests,  in  common  with  thosti  of  other 
iiAttunat  they  bad  many  peculiar  to  themsrivea.  They  ^ve  great  credit  to  the  predlr- 
liunHof  idd  women,  who  pretended  lo  consult  the  deiid.  to  converse  with  familiar  aplrita, 
and  to  have  many  other  ways  nf  discovering  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  Isatic  of  impur- 
tjtnt  underiakini;*.  In  very  ancient  tinie-i,  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  like  the  Uritons, 
hiid  no  covered  temples,  but  wnt^biptied  th<*ir  fioA*  in  sacreil  groves,  and  circles  of  rude 
atonic.  Gradually  however  they  began  to  build  temples,  and  at  length  erected  some  of 
iticredible  ircatnleur  and  magnilk-ence.  Tht  re  were  ui.my  of  9uch  tempti's  adorned  with 
IduL),  in  dilTerent  parts  of  Knglnnd,  while  the  An^lo-Saxona  continued  pa^.'^na  ;  but  (as 
we  are  informed  by  Ilede]  tlu*y  were  all  destroyed  at  their  nmvemon  U\  Cbriatianity. 
Ttiey  attto  celebrated  certain  great  fentlvals  with  peruliar  solemnity.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  luese  was  celebrated  at  the  winter-tM>l»tice.  It  was  called  *  the  mother  nigni,' and 
nlaoi/u/i^,  or  )'n/(.',  a  name  by  whidi  the  festival  of  Clirifttmna  issilll  known  In  many  parin 
of  Soolland,  and  In  some  parts  of  Knglnnd.  The  heathen  Jute  was  observed  in  honour 
of  Ibe  god  Thor,  nut  only  with  sacrtiirrK,  but  with  feaaiing,  drinking,  damiing,  and  ewry 
poaaible  demonstration  of  mirth  and  joy.  The  aecond  great  fejttiral  was  kept  during 
the  seeund  moon  *ii  the  year,  in  bunuiir  uf  the  goddeaa  Frca,  mUL'h  in  the  yaTne  manner 
m  the  farmer.  The  third  and  greatent  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Odin,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  befora  they  set  out  on  tbeir  warlike  expeditions.  Besides  tbeae 
three  greiit  festivHln  in  honour  of  their  three  greatest  gods,  tliey  kept  many  otbwi  at 
dilferrnt  u.-awu'^  in  huiiuur  of  thi  ir  inferior  godv. 

Stu-h  wtm  the  vain,  absurd,  and  cruel  superstition  that  reigned  over  all  ihoaeparla  of 
Kngland  poiaesscil  by  iha  Snxons  nnil  Danes,  previous  to  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity. The  intelligent  reader  will  ob'terve,  that  though  it  bure  u  general  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  Dvuldism  of  the  ancient  llritonv  in  several  particulam.  It  differed  greatly 
irom  it  in  other  respects.  The  Sexonfi  and  Danish  prieiu  were  neither  held  In  such 
profound  venemtian,  nor  enjoyed  mi  much  jhiwrr,  riipei:ially  In  civil  affaini,  lu  the  Druldn; 
«nd  their  npet-ulative  opinions  in  many  thin^  were  very  different ;  as  were  aUa  ibe 
objects,  Ibe  svhiious,  and  ceremoniea  of  their  worship. 
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Conataiktine  tliu  Cireat.  Coastautinc  liiiiiHelf  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
hnritig  he*»n  horn  at  Yoi'k,  where  Consianiiua  CliloruH,  his  father,  then 
ornpeior  of  tlie  We*(t,  resided.  But  we  know  very  little  ahout  the  progies* 
uf  Christianity  in  thin  country  till  the  ri.'^e  uf  the  PeU^ian  heresy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  5th  century.  Pehigiun,  titat  nuuxi  heresiarch,  wam 
liimself  a  native  of  WuleSt  and  liU  real  name  was  Morgan  ;  hia  coadjutor 
in  spreading  tlic  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  was  ('iclestius,  an  Irishman. 
Their  pecuhar  opinionn  made  consi(Iei*ahle  progress  amont;  the  British 
ChristianH ;  but  were  at  U*n(j;t[i  suppre^ed  by  the  elTurttt  of  Gormanus  and 
liiH  di!iciph^s.  Several  bisltop'^,  from  Britain,  sat  in  tlie  famous  council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  325 ;  aa,  also,  at  the  council  of  Sardus,  347 ;  and  of  Ari- 
minum  in  Italy,  and  Aries  in  France;  and,  in  A.  U.  519,  an  ecclesias- 
tical synod  of  all  the  British  dei-gy  was  held  hy  iSt  David,  archbishop  of 
Caerleon,  and  uncle  of  the  famous  king  Arthur,  for  the  professed  object  of 
extirpating  the  remains  and  prt'ventiiiur  the  revival  of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
But,  however  (hmiisliin^  and  prosperous  the  slate  of  Christianity  may  have 
been  in  early  times  in  thin  country,  it  wa^  tloonicd  to  sutler  a  total  eclipse, 
and  almost  utter  extinction,  upon  the  arrival  of  tlie  pagan  Saxons.  The 
period  when  the  iniiumemble  liorde.s  of  Scythianfl^  from  every  quarter,  hurtiC 
with  irretiiiitible  violence  upon  the  Uonian  empire,  when  "clondi  upon 
eloudH  r.uccoAsively  rose  in  the  sky,  till  the  congregated  host,  gathering 
freah  teiTur  an  it  rolled  along,  ohncured  the  sun  uf  ItaU*,  and  ^unk  the 
western  world  in  Tiight," — was  peculiarly  calamitous  to  Britain  by  obliging 
the  Uoninit^i  to  abandon  the  island.  Druidism  ha<l  t)een  formally  proscribed 
by  them  ;  but  before  the  amvnl  of  the  Saxons,  the  nortliern  parts  uf  Bri- 
tain hud  bi'di  quite  de[i(»pulati'd  by  the  successful  and  oft-repeated  inroads 
of  the  barbarous  Catedt>niHn4,  then  culled  Scotia  and  PictH ;  the  Saxons 
completed  the  desolation-  They  nmrdeied  numbers  of  the  ChriMtiau 
clergy,  and  their  pagan  enmity  was  fost*;red  ami  inflamed  by  their  long 
and  bloody  contests  with  the  Chrifttian  Britons.  It  was  not  till  A.  O.  570, 
that  the  first  ruyti  of  Chrititianity  dawned  upon  the  Saxon  ronquerora  uf 
l^riiain,  hy  means  of  a  marriage-alliance  between  one  of  iheir  petty  nio- 
narchs  and  the  daughter  of  Chercbert,  king  uf  France,  a  princess  warmly 
attached  to  Chribtianity. 

In  A.  D.  59G,  the  famous  Austin  was  sent  over  by  Pope  Gregory,  to 
effect  the  full  conversion  of  the  Britons.  He,  with  40  utbi'r  monkf,  landed 
in  England,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Kihelbert,  who  ansigned  Caater- 
hur)'  nft  a  place  of  resi<lencti  to  them.  They  entered  it  in  solemn  proces- 
smn  carrying  the  picture  of  Christ  before  them  and  a  silver  cross,  and  sing- 
ing ft  hymn.  Their  pious  endeavours  were  crowned  with  such  success,  that 
the  king  and  most  of  his  subjects  were  in  a  short  time  pronounced  to  be  con- 
verted ;  and  no  fewer  than  1U,000  of  them  were  hapti/ed  on  one  Christmas 
day.  Upon  the  news  of  Austin's  success,  at  the  papal  court,  more  mission- 
aries were  sent  over,  and  a  valuable  library  of  books  vestments,  RacTcd 
utensils,  and  holy  relics.  AuKtiuV  efforts  to  reduce  the  W'eUh  Christians 
to  depondenco  on  the  papal  authority  failed,  however,  of  success ;  and, 
in  rovengis  the  gluwlly  abbot  threatened  them  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven  and  the  hostilities  of  the  English.  Tlie  East  Saxons  were  soon 
after  converted  by  MellitUH,  and  a  bishop's  see  was  established  at  Lfondon, 
their  rapital,  in  A.D.  610.  The  Northumbrians  were  next  con\-erled, 
which  aur^picious  event  was  accelerated  by  the  marriage  of  their  king, 
Edwin,  with  Edelburg,  a  daughter  'of  Kthelhert,  king  of  Kent.  That 
princess   luving   the  free   exercise  of  her  religiou  secured  to  her  and  Iter 
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houselioltl,  wa*  accompanied  into  her  new  rlorniiii*Mi-i  !jy  r  missionary  nnmed 
I  Paalinu*<,  wliose  IMwurs  were  so  Buccessfiil,  that  Kdwin  himself,  and  the 
I  high  prieat,  Coiffi,  many  of  the  nohility,  and  groat  mulritudea  of  the  com- 
mon people,  renounced  pagani<4m  and  were  baptised,  liv  the  iiifluciir-o  of 
Edwin  and  Paulinan,  Cnrptvald*  king  of  the  East  Aneles,  and  many  of  his 
•object*,  wpffi  converted ;    anti,  a**  a  rewwd  for  the  senicen  of  Fautinns, 

|£dwin  erecteiJ  a  bishops  see  at  York,  and  even  obtained  an  nrcldiishnp'a 
pall  for  him  from  Po|>e  Honoriu^.  The  Nortl)nmbrian*i,  upon  the  defeat 
»nd  death  of  Edwin,  in  A.  D,  938,  apostatized,  hut  were  soon  after  re- 
convened— -or  in  other  words  compeUe<i  nominally  to  pnibrace  Christianity 
-^by  their  kinfr,  O-^wald,  who  had  been  iiistnicted  in  the  Christian  relii^ion, 
cluriiiufliis  captivity  in  Scotland,  by  the  CuhleeH.  These  reli^ous  sent  Aidan, 
4>ne  of  iheir  number,  with  Oswald,  into  hia  kin$?dom ;  and  the  former  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Lindisfanie,  or  Holy  Island,  to  whicli  llie  see  hatl  been 
transferred  from  York.  The  Kast  Anjrles,  who  ba<l  apostatized,  were  re- 
stored in  the  same  manner  )jy  their  prince  Sifrebert,  who  thirinp  his  exile 
lUiiong  the  Franks  bad  l)een  contorted  to  Christianity.  At  hi?  restnnition 
to  Ilia  kini^iiom,  be  hi-ongbt  over  Felix,  a  Bur|fiindiun  priest,  who  was  ap- 
pointed tho  fii-8t  hisliop  of  the  Kast  Anj»h's.  The  West  Saxons  were  con- 
Tertetl  by  Derinnx,  who  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success  to  the  arrival 
of  (Oswald,  the  Northumbrian,  at  the  court  of  Cyni^el,  king  of  Wessex,  in 
A.  D.  635,  to  claim  the  band  of  that  mnnarch's  dauf^hter.  A  hlshopH  i^ee 
was  fonndeti  at  Dorchester,  of  which  Herinuti  was  the  first  bishop.  The 
Mercians  were  converted  about  the  middle  of  the  7lh  century.  This  was 
also  brouj<ht  about  by  a  marriage-alliance  between  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Mercian  monarch  with  Alchflida,  daughter  of  Oswi,  kinff  of  Northuml>er- 
land.  who  upon  his  return  home,  carried  with  him  four  missionaries,  who 
preached  tin*  gospel  in  Mercia.  One  of  these  four,  a  Scotsman,  was  ordained 
ihe  first  bishop  of  the  Mercians  by  bishop  Finanus," 

To  render  the  union  of  the  church  of  England  and  Rome  as  perfect  as 
possible,  a  ^raiul  council  was  summoned  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  Hertford  in   673.     At  this   council  Theodore 

Trom  the  sbovR  Uappean,  that  the  En|rlisli,  in  thf  ItinKdnms  nf  K^nl  ami  Wf<«r«. 
WWP  cmivcrt*rl  tn  Ihe  ClirUllmi  fnlth  by  trench  and  Uomiah  ini««tmarii««, — whil«  th« 
Al^rrinns  iind  Norltminbrinns  rptuiVfd  the  light  ot'  the  ([OKp*!  from  Sroti*h  prrarher*. 
11)1)1  circijmilanc''gav<«  r\tr  to  n  kwn  noiilrovcrsj- cmiMrninK  the  time  o(  k»"e[tlnc  Kiiater 
•ikJ  tlic  lorm  of  the  rcil*«iiaiitirj«l  toiifturf.  IK*'  UiHni<h  miuiotitirin,  and  ttifirrtiurchcK. 
k*l»t  Eauirr  cm  the  first  Sitndiiy  after  th<*  1  iih,  Hiirl  Wfnrr  thr  3-2fi  day  nfthc  tini  moon 
kftrr  the  %-crnBl  ripiiTiox;  and  thow  rhur«rh»f  plHUttMl  l>)  iliu  S.'iiiiali  uiiMtonfirivs  k»*fU 
that  ti'atival  on  tbi<  first  Sunday  afiiT  llie  l.tih.  and  beloro  Uitf  «Ih  diiy  ot  the  lanie 
tnuoti.  Thurflorp,  whrn  ihr  I-ith  day  uf  thnt  moon  happened  to  be  n  Siindaf,  ihiwe  of 
ttit!  Scattsh  communion  cplfbrntfd  K»«ter  fftittval  on  inat  dny;  whtri-as  thiMr  of  the 
H<)mi«h  mmmiminn  did  not  Cflrbrat*- their"  tit!  thi>  Siindny  nfrev.  I'o  dflfrmine  ihid 
flaighty  atr.-iir,  n  faninus  rountil  wa*  hfM  at  Wliiiby,  in  Ynrkxliirp.  by  thuri  Ihn  Nor- 
thumlirinn  king.  The  Scmish  oiatort  in  ihi*  counril  m;)iniHiiii'd  tbnt  tht-ir  way  of 
•hMTfitig  Kastcr  was  prp<KTlled  br  St  Jiihii,  the  Movrd  dii'fiple  ;  aitd  th<'  Ifumaniu., 
Vhh  no  l(-9«  confidpn.-*,  nffirm^d  that  theirs  wai  inMitiiied  by  St  IVlcr.  th.'  piince  of 
■  thr  apoHllps,  and  the  dooikfeprr  nl"  hrav^n.  Otiwi  vea*  jwrticirtarly  slrurk  by  ihr  luttM- 
^ri'umBUnrp,  and  both  parties  ackimwh-dgini;  that  I'ntcr  krpt  the  kry*  ol  hravrn,  the 
liing  dfd«r.d  that  he  would  not  di-wbliee  thn  rel««.(iAl  imit^r  upon  any  Hccount,  but 
was  rrwtlvcd  tit  observe  all  h!»  iustltuiimifi  m  ibv  ntmost  nf  hi«  pn\v.r,  Usi  he  Nhoul.l 
turn  lii»  b«»-k  upon  him  when  h^  came  to  th**  fntp  of  heaven.  Thr  whole  ftMi-mbly  ap- 
'plauded  thissaiinrions  dr.liu-jiliiiii.  and  ihe  Hoinan  oratori  obtained  a  coin  pie  t«  vicloiy, 
•1  which  many  of  the  Sc^tiih  <  lert;y  wtre  !m>  much  olTended  that  ihey  lett  hnjlaud  and 
r*lurni-d  into  their  own  country,  rhongh  they  are  p*iisurcd  by  Bede  for  this  abomin- 
able error,  yet  he  i.llow*.  them  to  b«ve  been  lenrncd,  pioua,  and  virtuoua,  and  com- 
mend* them  for  lb.  ir  coniempi  of  rirhc*.  and  their  ureal  dili^enro  in  diwharrinn  Iheif 
niiniilrrinl  dutiei.  No  longer  opp-iowl  by  the  Scotiih  clerity,  the  Uomaiii«t»  eiiiTi«d 
•very  thing  thrir  own  way ;  and  all  the  English  ebiirchiM  w«n  riduiifid  to  ■  parfirat 
MuUti'miiy  with  the  church  of  Home. 
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obUuned  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiaatics  to  a  number  of  canoM  which  he 
had  brought  from  Rome,  demanding  perfect  uniformity  among  all  the 
English  churches.  Besides  this  union  among  the  English  chni^ches,  and 
conformity  to  the  Romish  church,  which  was  brought  about  by  Theodore, 
aereral  new  doctrines  and  practices  were  now  introduced.  Amongst  these, 
was  auricular  or  secret  confession  to  a  priest  as  necessary  to  absolatiun. 
Theodore,  by  his  address,  obtained  a  recognition  of  the  metropolitan  power 
in  his  person  over  all  the  English  clergy,  and  exercised  it  with  no  little 
severity.     He  died  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  course  of  tha  7th  century,  many  monasteries  were  founded  in  all 
parts  of  England.  They  were  designed,  at  first,  for  the  seats  of  bishops 
and  their  clergy,  and  for  the  residence  of  secular  piiests,  who  preached  and 
administered  the  sacrament  over  all  the  neighbouring  country.  -  They  were 
also  seminaries  of  learning  for  educating  the  youdi.  No  vows  of  celibacy 
or  poverty  were  at  first  required  of  the  priests  inhabiting  these  monas- 
teries ;  but  these  were  soon  after  enjoined  by  successive  popes  and  metro- 
politans. The  monasteries  being  well-built,  and  richly  endowed,  drew 
such  numbers  to  enjoy  a  lazy  and  comfortable  life  in  them,  that  they  soon 
became  intolerable  evils  to  the  commonalty.  The  idea  first  promulgated 
about  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  that  as  soon  as  any  person  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  all  the  sins  of  their  youth  were  forgiven,  induced  so 
many  to  resort  to  these  monasteries,  that  their  numbers  would  seem 
incredible,  were  it  not  well-attested  ;  in  fact  this  circuoiatance  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  conquests  of  the 
Danes,  who,  finding  the  monasteries  so  well*stored  with  booty  and  pro- 
visions, plundered  and  destroyed  them  so  effectually,  that,  before  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  there  was  hardly  a  monastery  or  monk  left  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  converted  Danes  soon  fell  into  the  same  error  as  their 
predecessors ;  and  the  rage  for  monasteries  broke  out  anew  in  the  10th 
century.'^ 

Superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  manifested  herself  in  England  about 
the  7th  century,  in  an  excessive  veneration  for  relics.     Few  Christians 

"  This  passion  \tm  greatly  aided  by  the  foUowinK  cirnti instance,  the  effect  of  which 
was  carefully  fostered  by  an  artful  priesthood.  A  notion  prevailed  at  that  time  over 
all  Europe,  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  It  took  its  rise  from  a  passage  in 
the  Apoi»lypse,  and  threw  the  people  into  the  greatest  consternatioo.  They  imagined 
that  St  John  had  predicted,  thHt,  at  the  *>xpiry  of  1000  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Satan  would  be  looked  from  his  prison,  and  Antichrist  appear;  and  that  the  destmctiou 
and  contlaxration  of  the  world  would  ftiHow  these  awful  events.  Ilence  prodigious 
numbers  of  people  abandoned  all  worldly  concerns,  and,  endowing  monasteries  with  alt 
their  tandi  and  effects,  hastened  to  the  Holy  Lund  ;  where  they  expected  that  Christ 
would  descend  from  henron  to  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themselves  solemnly 
tnthe  service  of  the  churchrs,  hoping  thHt  the  supreme  Judge  would  diminish  the  severity 
of  their  sentence,  and  be  more  favourable  and  propitious  Co  them  an  they  had  made 
themselves  slaves  to  his  mlniHters.  When  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  happened  ti> 
ba  visible,  the  cities  were  deserted ;  and  the  people  fled  to  caveruH,  or  hid  themselves 
amongst  craggy  rock«.  In  many  plac^.i,  pidaces,  and  noble  edifices,  both  public  and 
private,  were  pulled  down,  or  suffered  to  decay  ;  being  supposrd  to  be  of  no  use,  aiuor 
the  consummation  of  all  things  was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  historian  to  express,  and  it  surpafises  tiie  mont  vivid  imagination  of  the  poet  to 
describe,  the  confusion,  the  horror,  and  despair,  that  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  miser* 
able  people  in  this  mo^t  inauspieious  period,  "  denominated,  for  its  barbarism  and 
wickedness,"  says  Ca:sar  Baronius,  *'  the  iron  age, — for  its  dulness  and  stupidity,  the 
uge  of  lead,— and  for  its  blindness  and  ignorance,  the  age  of  darkness."  This  terror 
was  artfully  improved  by  the  priests  ;  it  occasioned  immense  donations  of  land,  money, 
&c.  towards  endowing  and  supporting  monasteries;  and  thefie  donations  were  all  pre- 
faced with  the  fallowing  words:  **  The  end  of  the  world  being  at  hand."  By  these 
continually  increasing  and  extravagant  grants,  the  clergy,  at  the  death  of  Kdward  the 
Confessor,  were  possessed  of  more  than  one-third  of  all  tne  lands  of  England  ;  and  theae 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  even  from  military  service. 
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thought  tliem««lve8  safe  from  diabolical  maclnnations,  unless  tlicy  carried 
about  witli  them  a  relic  of  some  flaint :  and  no  church  could  be  dedi- 
cated without  a  quantity  of  this  sacred  trumpery.  Kings,  princea,  and 
wealthy  prelates,  purchased  pieces  of  the  crosH,  or  wholr  le^  antl  anna  of 
SpoatW« ;  while  poorer  devotees  were  obliged  to  content  themselvea  with 
Um  toee  and  fingera  of  inferior  saints.  Agelnoth,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  at  Rome,  in  1021,  purchoMed  from  the  pope,  an  arm  of  St 
Augu!«Une,  bishop  of  Hippo,  for  6000  lb.  weight  of  silver,  and  60  lb. 
weight  of  gold.  Images,  tliough  eaily  uoed  in  churches,  were  not  wor- 
shipped till  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  Transuhstantiation  was  intro- 
duced about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  by  the  faraouit  Lanfrauc,  arch- 
bifihop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  opponent  of  the  great  Berenger,  the  zcalons 
and  stendy  adversary  of  that  most  irrational  doctrine.  Masses  were  early 
introduced  iuto  England;  and  the  council  uf  Castle  Hythe,  held  in  816, 
determined  with  preat  accuracy  the  number  of  masses  to  be  celebrated  for 
different  tudividuals  according  to  their  rank.  By  another  canon,  enacted 
in  926,  the  clergy  were  eujuinod  to  sing  fifty  psabna  fur  the  king  every 
Friday,  in  every  monastery  and  cathedral  church.  In  these  tiroey,  public 
worship  consisted  chiefly  in  psahnoily  ;  and  in  some  churchea  anil  larger 
cathedrals,  this  exercise  was  continued  day  and  night  uninterruptedly,  by  a 
constant  succession  of  priests  and  laity.  *'  Hiis  monastic  melody  was  so 
<:harniing/'  says  an  ancient  historian,  *'  tliat  it  enticed  great  numbers  to 
build  and  endow  mouasteries,"  Even  the  private  devotions  of  reltgiona 
people  in  these  times  consisted  almost  entirely  in  singing  a  prodigious 
number  of  psalms.  It  was  an  article  in  these  voluntary  Anglo-Saxon 
associations  called  giiditt  or  fraternities,  that  each  member  should  sing  two 
psalms  every  day, — one  fur  the  living,  and  another  for  all  the  defunct  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity;  and  that,  at  the  death  of  a  member,  each  surviving 
member  should  sing  six  psalms  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Moat  of  those 
who  could  aiford  the  expense  of  leammg  music,  either  went  to  Home,  or 
sent  their  sons  lUitber ;  and  the  clergyman  who  sung  best,  was  accounted 
the  most  profound  theologian  !  The  organ  was  introduced  into  churches 
in  the  coui-se  of  the  Oth  century.  Penances  were  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
canons  of  several  successive  councils,  and  their  degrees  determined  ^vith 
(he  greatest  precision.  Long  fastingi§  of  severaJ  years  were  prescribed  un 
th«  proper  penances  for  many  offences  ;  but  these  fastings  were  not  in 
reality  so  formidable  as  they  appeared  at  first  sight,  especially  to  the  rich  : 
for  a  year's  fasting  might  be  redeemed  for  thirty  shillings, — a  sum  equal 
in  our  money  to  about  £30,  and  u  rich  man  miglit  despatch  a  seven  years' 
fiut  in  three  days,  by  procuring  844)  men  to  fast  for  him  three  days,  on 
bread  and  water  and  vegetables  !  This  was  called  fasting  by  proxy.  Pil- 
grimages were  early  introduced  ;  and  very  few  Euglislimon,  who  could 
afford  it,  imagined  that  they  could  get  to  heaven  without  complimenting 
St  Peter,  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  celestial  regions,  with  their  personal 
appearance  at  Rome.  As  the  common  people  did  not  understand  Latin, 
they  could  not  join  in  the  public  prayers  and  songs  of  the  church,  whicli 
were  all  in  that  language,  but  were  allowed  to  affix  any  meaning  they 
pleaaed  to  what  was  uttered,  and  to  pray  in  their  Itearts  for  any  thing  tbey 
wanted,  no  matter  how  foreigfi  to  the  real  sense  of  the  words. 

Books  were  so  scarce  at  the  end  of  the  7tb  century,  that  Benedict  Bia- 
oop  WHS  obliged  to  make  no  fewer  than  6ve  journeys  to  Rome  to  purchase 
books  for  his  monastery,  by  which  he  obtained  a  very  valuable  library.  For 
one  book,  (n  volume  on  cosmography,)  king  Alfred  gave  him  an  estate  of  8 

lit.  H 
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hides,  or  bs  mucli  land  as  eight  horses  could  plougli.  At  this  rule,  it  wan 
utterly  iiDpusbible  fur  tliQ  coiomoti  people  Cu  liave  books  ;  none  but  kings, 
hifthopti,  and  abboti*,  could  purchase  them  at  tins  perio<],  and  for  some  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  Slavery  was  practised  in  England  both  before  and  after 
the  arrival  of  iho  Anglo-Saxons,  and  ulaves  formed  a  very  valuable  article 
of  exportatmn  to  all  partii  of  the  rnntin^mt.  It  wan  the  ftight  of  a  numbor 
of  Englisl)  slaves,  exposeil  in  the  market  at  Rome,  tliat  inspired  Gregory 
the  Great  with  thp  rosolution  of  attetnptitig  the  conversion  of  ibeir  country- 
men to  the  ChriHtinn  fttilh.  Tlie  milileKt  fate  that  priRoiiers  could  expect, 
in  the  long-conlinued  wars  of  the  Britons  and  Saxoni*,  the  struggle  of  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and  tho  contests  of  the  English  and 
Danes,  was  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Jews  were  the  principal  slave- 
merchants,  and  found  a  good  maiket  for  their  wareM  among  the  Saracens 
in  Spain  and  Africa.  Several  laws  and  canons  of  tbo  Church  were  made, 
however,  in  England  against  selling  Cfiristian  slaves  to  .lews  or  Pagans, 
l^he  exportation  of  slaves  ctmtinued  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  city 
of  Bristol  was  a  noted  emporium  of  this  ignominious  and  cruel  traflic. 
Wufstan,  hiwhop  of  Worcester,  at  the  ])eriod  of  the  Norman  invasion,  cured 
the  people  of  his  city  of  the  custom,  received  from  their  ancestors,  of  buy- 
ing men  Hn<l  women  in  all  partK  of  England^  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland 
for  the  sake  of  gain^  Uy  preaching  every  Lords  day  against  tliat  inhuman 
tr&thc.  The  credulity  of  the  people  in  these  times  was  excessive,  and 
was  cherished  to  the  utmost  by  the  monastic  orders,  St  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  great  patron  of  celibacy,  and  favourite  of  the 
monks,  is  the  constant  subject  of  panegyric  in  the  legends  of  these  <lark 
ages,  composed  by  monks,  the  only  chroniclers  of  that  dreary  period.  At 
the  accession  of  the  great  Alfred  in  871,  there  was  hardly  a  jiersori  to  the 
south  of  the  Huniber,  who  uTnlerstood  the  common  prayers  of  the  i-hnrch, 
or  who  was  capable  of  translating  a  single  sentence  of  Latin  into  English  ; 
but,  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  Alfred  says  in  his  letter  to  bisliop  Wulf- 
mg,  he  di<l  not  recollect  one  who  could  do  this.  The  veiierable  Bede  was 
the  only  luminary  in  the  8th  century  who  irradiated  this  age  of  darkness. 
He  lived  and  died  an  humble  retired  monk,  uuambiiions  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, having  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  religious  and  literary  subjects. 
His  ecclesiastical  history  is  the  only  performance  which  throws  any  liglit  o« 
the  religious  and  lilerarj'  state  of  his  country  in  the  limes  preceding  the 
Saxon  conquests  down  to  liis  own  era."  John  Scotus  Erigina,  a  native  of 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  9th  century,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a  philosopher  or  a  theologian.  This  celebrated  Scotsman, 
abandouiiig  his  native  country,  at  that  time  embroUed  with  intestine  com- 
motions, travelleil  on  the  continent,  as  far  as  (Jreece — if  some  writers  may 
be  l»elieved — and  there  ac(]uired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and 
philosophy.  "  But  in  whatever  way,"  says  that  learned  and  accurate 
German,  Bmckcr,  "  he  acquire<l  the  knowledge  of  language  and  philo- 
sophy, it  IS  certain  that  he  bad  not  only  a  very  pleasant  and  facetious,  but 

'"(lift  ivnrk«  are  very  numerrHis,  ind  RAton'mbtiiKly  learned  nm)  riiiu^nious,  considering 
ifcf  mtff  In  w^hlch  he  lived.  They  have  berti  oiieti  printed  In  dltfereiti  parti  of  Kun>pe. 
w  Pnrl>,  Baslr,  Colopic.  6tc.  but  never  In  Hriuiln,  the  counti'y  to  vhich  the  author  tnu 
■ucli  nn  honour.  A  i^lalogue  nt'  liede'i  Aevrral  trrstlftcs  our  resdrrs  will  And  in  ihe 
Hpprndix  to  Henrjr'ii  Hintory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  1 1.  "  liede'ti  greatest  dcfeol,"  aAyt 
Ihat  hiatoriBn,  *'  wjm  crnlulity, — n  fault  r.ot  »o  miirh  nf  the  man  a«  of  tbo  age.  By  bu 
outempornrim,  he  was  calird  the  wiw  Saxvo,  and  venerable  Hcde  by  poeterity  ;  and,  m* 
lonjf  lu  Rreat  mnJmty,  uticoRiinun  piety,  and  ^reAt  learning,  united  lit  one  character,  ar* 
lliv  object*  of  vrn{>raf Ion  nmoriKBt  iiQAnkind,  (he  mtoiory  of  Bedr  mtut  be  revered.' 
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also  a  very  aoutn  aiitl  penetrating  genius ;  tliat  in  philosopliy  he  bad  nn 
enperior;  and  in  languages  no  equal  in  the  age  in   which  he  flourished." 
His  philosophical  tenets  bear  some  reseiuhhinc«  to  the  pantheiem  of  the 
celebrated  atheist,  Spinoza.     Ho  delighted  in  paradoxes,  or  fieeming  con- 
tradictions ;  and  appears  to  have  held  that  the  universe  and  all  the  things 
comprehended  iu  it,  were  not  only  virtually  but  essentially  in  God;  that 
they  Bowed  from  him  from  eternity,  and  nhall,  at  the  consummation  of  ull 
lIiingA,    be  resolved  again  into    him,  as  their  great  fountain  and  origin. 
'**  After  the  resurrection,"   Haya  be,  **  nature  and  ail  its  causes  Bhall   im 
resolvmi  into  God,  and  tfien  nothing  Hliall  exist  but  God  alone."    The  *  Book 
of  tlie  Divisions  of  Nature,'  in  which  these  notions  were  promulgated,  was 
commanded  to  be  bunted  by  order  of  the  pope.     Scotua  was  th«  father  of 
the  Kcbotasttc  theology,  whicli  flouri^Iied  so  long  in  the  Christian  church. 
At   the  request  of  Charles   the  Great,  he  published  a  treatise  upon  the 
cucharist,  against  Pascbasius  Uadbertu.s,  the  6rst  who  advanced  the  absui*d 
idea  of  transnbstantiation,  and  the  corporeal  presences  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment.    Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbtiry  (995  to  1000)  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  voluminous  writers  of  the  age  in  which  be  lived.     I'his  prelate, 
conscious  of  the  incapacity  of  tlie  bulk  of  the  clergy  to  instruct  their  tlocks  in 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  religion,  translated  no  fewer  than  BO  sermons 
or  homilies,  (Mosheim  says  188)  out  of  the  Latin  into  the  Saxon  language, 
for  their  use.     He  also  pnbHshed  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation  of  the  tin»t  hooka  of  the  Scriptures,  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  a  book  of  i^anons  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  English  church. 
Tlie  clergy,  by  their  successive  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  at  last  attained  tu  such  a  beiglit  of 
Bpiritual  and   temporal   domination,  as  to  form   an  imperium  in  imperioy 
particularly  after  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest,  when,  under  Ansel  m  and 
Becket,  the  Church  deAed  the  utmost  elforta  of  the   high-spirited   Norman 
princes.  The  power  of  the  pope  was  consumuiatcd  In  Knglnml,  when  John 
agreed  to  resign    bis  kingdom   into  the  bands  of   his  holiness,  and  to  hold 
I*  them  of  him,  paying  a  tribute  of  700  merks  for   England,  and  ^00  for 
Ireland.     This  ignominious  treaty  was  actually  carrie<l  into  elTect  at  Dover, 
on  the  I5tb  of  May,  1*213,  and  continued  in  force  till  the  reigu  of  Edward 
IH.  a   period   of   150  years.     Thus,  England  and  Ireland  were  no  longer 
one  independent  monarchy,  but  liefs  of  the  holy  see,  and  their  kings  its 
bumble  vjissala.     iu  the  long  interval  between  the  Norman  conquest  and 
the  era  of  the   Reformation,  a  period  of  near  600  years,  few  ecclesiastics 
['occur,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  bistoiian,  as  in  any  way  remarkable  for 
genins,  learning,  or  piety.     Thomas  Bradwardino,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
Enry,  was  one  of  thone  few  luminaries  who  gil<le<l  the  darkness  a  short  time 
with  his  beams.     This  learned  and  piou<i  person  was  horn  about  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     Ho  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the 
proctors  of  that  university  in  1335.     He  was  the  greatest  mathematician 
and  theologian  (»f  his  day ;  but  like  a  palm  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
he  put  forth  blossoms  in  vain,  for  the  win<l  of  the  desert  carried  i!»cm  away. 
Though  he  obtained  the  epithet  of  the  profound,  yet  very  little  has  come 
down  to  posterity  of  his  life.     He  was  confessor  to  E<lward  HI.  and  at- 
tended him  in  his  French  wars.     Wlien  first  chosen  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  monks,  Edivard  refused  to  part  with  him  ;  but  being  chosen  a 
second  time,  Edwnrd  consented  to  the  election.     Bradwardine  did  not  long 
survive  bis  consecration  ;  he  died  seven  days  after  his  amvnl  at  Laiubeth 
pala*^.    It  is  only  from  his  great  work,  entitled,  '  llie  Cause  of  God  against 
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the  P^lag^ianA,*  that  we  arc  able  to  roriii  a  proper  estimate  of  ibo  man,  wlio, 
amidst  alt  the  gloom  wliich  flmrouniled  him,  defended  and  illustrated  the 
great  doctnoe  of  God*B  )^ce  a^ost  the  corruptiona  of  the  scholastic  divines, 
wlio  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  Felagiani&m,  or  at  least  of  semi- 
Pelagianism.  In  this  work,  the  piety,  the  deep  haraility,  tlie  metaphysical 
acumen,  and  argumentative  ^nina  of  its  author,  are  conspicuous.  John 
Wyckliife,  rector  of  Lutterworth,  was  another  eminent  precursor  of  the 
reformation ;  he  contributed,  hy  bis  life  and  writing,  to  pave  the  way  for 
that  ^at  creat,  by  the  timislation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  remacular 
tongue.  His  notions  respecting  the  doctrines  of  election  and  grace  were 
neaily  the  samu  with  those  of  the  English  reformers.  While  divinity  pro- 
fesRor  at  Oxford,  lie  published  certain  conclusions  against  tnmsubstantia- 
tion  and  the  pope's  infalUbiiily  ;  he  likewise  denied  that  the  churrii  of  Home 
was  the  head  of  all  other  churches,  or  that  8t  Peter  had  the  power  of  the 
keys  any  more  than  any  other  of  the  apostles  ;  and  affirmed  that  the  New 
Testament,  or  Gospel,  is  a  perfect  rule  of  life  and  manners,  and  ought  to  be 
r*Mwl  to  the  people, — that  there  were  only  two  orders  of  spiritual  rulers,  viz. 
bishops  and  deacons, — that  all  imposition  of  human  traditions  as  articles  of 
faith,  and  all  religious  worship  founded  thereon,  arc  superfluous  and  sinful, 
— that  religious  ceremonies  aie  uidawful, — and  that  men  ought  not  to  be 
restricted  to  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer.  All  these  opinions  of  Wyckliffe 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  condemned  as  heresies  at  llome ;  and  positive 
orders  were  sent  to  England  to  stop  the  progress  of  Wyckliflism.  But  the 
reformer,  supported  hy  the  powerful  protection  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
though  driven  from  his  professorship,  closed  bis  days  in  peace,  at  his  rec- 
tory of  Lutterworth.  His  works  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  together  with 
his  bones,  by  the  conocil  of  Constance,  in  14>25;  but  bin  doctrines  were 
indestructible ;  and  his  disciples,  called  Loifarc/jit  (a  nickname,  ss  Mosheim 
obscTves,  generally  affixed  lo  pioos  persons  in  these  times,  by  their  adver- 
saries, as  the  terms  pietist,  puritan,  and  luetbodist,  in  after  times,)  increased 
after  liis  death,  although  several  sanguinary  laws  were  passed  against  them 
hy  successive  parliaments,  and  many,  at  different  int^irvals,  ^vere  committed 
to  the  flames.  Nothing,  however,  contributed  so  effectually  to  promote  the 
iioformation  in  Britain,  as  the  glorious  invention  of  printing, — an  art 
which,  next  to  Christianity  itself,  is  the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred 
upon  tlie  human  race.  The  pillars  of  papal  despotism  were  shaken  in  Eng* 
laml,  by  an  event  the  most  unlikely  tlint  could  liavc  occurred  to  the  human 
mind, — the  wrath  of  Henry  VHL  the  most  capricious  tyrant  that  ever  filletl 
the  English  throne.  On  the  history  of  that  religious  revolution  which  roused 
np  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  rigorous  action  iu  our  country, — on  the 
instinctive  exertions  of  the  newly-awakened  mind,— «nd  the  sacred  fruits 
of  that  struggle  betwixt  light  and  darkness  which  now  took  place, — our 
limits  forbitl  us  to  enter.  Henry  broke  oft'  the  ecclesiastical  connection  of 
his  kingdom  with  Ruuie  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation ;  but  as  his 
views  were  merely  selfish  or  political,  the  consequences  of  such  a  measure 
were  not  instantly  apparent.  The  labours  of  enlightened  and  pious  men, 
however,  were  soon  eminently  successful.  Since  the  Restoration,  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of  England  has  been  <liore8an  episcopacy ;  the  mode 
of  worship  is  liturgic  ;  and  the  creed,  as  unfolded  in  the  thirty-nine  articles, 
is  the  Name  in  all  essential  points  with  those  of  the  other  rclbrmed  churches. 
l^rcUKiastical  Government  of  En^f^xnti  and  \V''alea.'\  England  Is  di- 
vided into  2  archinthopricsx  and  25  bhhoprict.  Itie  ranks  of  diguiBed 
clergy  iu  the   English  ciiarch  are  nameroos.      Besides  archbishops  and 
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Wiihopft,  thwe  are  deans  and  prehendaneSt  ^ho  Bsaist  the  bishop  in  the 
duties  of  his  office;  and  archdeacons^  who  imlnct  into  henefirps  reform 
abuaesof  smaller  importance,  and  inspect  the  property  of  tlio  church.  Tlio 
inferior  clergy  consiHt  of  rectors  or  priests^  where  the  tithes  are  entire  ; 
vicars  or  privsts,  where  the  tithes  have  been  converted  into  secniar  hands; 
and  curatcsy  who  perform  the  ordinary  duliea  of  a  prieflt  in  the  place  of 
one  who  has  several  benefices.  The  lowest  order  of  clergy  are  deacons^ 
who  are  empowered  only  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  who  read  in 
the  church,  and,  at  the  commonion,  hand  the  cup  to  the  priest.  To  be 
eli^blo  as  a  deacon^  ilie  candidate  must  be  23  years  of  age ;  a  priest  24 ; 
and  a  bishop  30.  The  church-icardens  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
church,  and  receive  the  alms  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They 
correspond  to  the  ciders  in  the  church  of  Scotland. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  primate  of  nil  Engiand,  and  in  dignity 
ranks  next  lo  the  royal  family.  He  holds  four  courts  of  judicature  :  the 
court  of  Arches,  the  court  of  Audience,  the  c^urt  of  Prerogative,  and  the 
court  of  Peculiars.  He  has  the  power  of  Probate,  with  regard  to  all  tes- 
taments within  his  province.  His  influence  was  formerly  pvai,  not  only 
in  the  Church  but  in  the  State ;  of  late,  however,  lie  seldom  tnterfpres  in 
any  thing  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  diocese.  11ie  archbishop  of 
York  is  styled  prtma/tf  of  England ;  but  his  jurisdiction  is  far  from  being 
BO  extensive  as  that  of  the  arclibishop  of  Canterbury. 

Oi  the  bishops,  those  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  rank  above 
all  the  rest,  who  take  place  accor<ling  to  their  seniority  of  consecration. 
The  bishops  enjoy  considerable  power  in  religious  matters,  and  formerly 
expTciscd  not  a  little  in  civil  alfaira.  To  them  betoog  the  ordaining  of 
prie^tfl  and  dt^aoons,  the  sdniiniHtration  of  the  ceremony  of  confinnRtfonj 
and  the  dedication  of  churches.^  and  burial-grounds.  Their  juri»44]iction 
extends  to  questions  concerning  births,  mHrriages^  deatljs,  the  prubate  of 
testaments,  and  dolinqueTicifs  of  the  inferior  clergy.  They  have  each  a 
seat  in  parliament,  except  tlie  bishop  of  Soilor  and  Man.  They  are  peers 
of  the  realm,  in  right  of  the  baronies  attached  to  their  sees,  as  barons  by 
writ,  and  an  barons  by  patent.  In  their  own  courts,  they  issue  writs  in 
their  own  names,  not  in  tliat  of  the  king  ;  and  in  the  same  courts  they  are 
sole  judges.  In  the  see  of  Durliam — which  is  a  county  palatine,  and 
enjoys  peculiar  privileges — tlie  king's  judges  sit  only  by  permission  of  the 
bishop.  Every  bishop  can  depute  his  autbority,^-a  privilege  allowed  to 
no  other  judge. 

Arcldiishops  and  bishops  are  appointed  in  the  same  manner.  When  a 
vacancy  takes  place,  application  is  mode  to  the  king,  who,  in  fact,  has  the 
power  of  lippointing  thu  person  who  in  to  GM  the  oHice.  He  names  the 
person  to  he  chosen  ;  but  the  chapter  of  preh(>ndaries  always  perform  a 
ceremonial  chooHiug  the  person  nominated.  The  royal  assent,  under  the 
great  seal,  iu  tUeti  ^ivtjn  to  the  election,  and  the  person  is  confirmed  and 
consecrated  by  the  metropolitan.  An  archbishop  is  confirmed  by  four  or 
more  bishops.  After  his  confirmation  and  consecration,  the  newly  elected 
prelate  does  homage  to  the  sovereign  for  tlie  temporalities  connected  with 
the  see,  and  compounds  for  tho  revenue  of  the  first  year — commonly  ca11e<l 
ihejirst  fruits — which  is  bestowetl  on  the  incorporation  for  increasing  the 
benefices  of  the  poor  clergy. 

Henry  VIII.  declared  himself  the  supreme  head  of  the  national  church, 
^-an  important  prerogative  which  every  sotTreign  since  bis  time,  except 
Mary,  his  daughter,  has  enjoyed. 
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The  hif^hest  eccleaiaslical  court  in  Enjflend,  ia  the  convocation.,  which 
consists  of  i\\G  archbishops  aiul  hi;jhops»  whu  constitute  wliat  may  be  called 
the  upper  house,  an<l  150  inferior  members,  who  constitute  what  may  be 
caUetl  the  lower  houso  of  this  court.  The  powers  of  the  convocation  were 
formerly  conuiderahlo  ;  but  Home  imprudent  members  in  queen  Atme'a 
limp,  showini^  a  disposition  to  lie  trouhlflsonio,  tlm  court  has  been,  since 
tliat  time,  almost  annihilated.  It  i^  intlecd  still  suramoned  with  each  par- 
liament, but  is  never  permitted  to  hit  au  long  u>4  to  proceed  to  busiaeas. 
Inferior  to  the  convocation,  but  euperior  to  the  highest  metropotitan  court, 
is  tlie  court  of  d«Ugates^ 

Plurality  of  Bene/t\'e/f.'}  It  ia  deeply  to  be  regretted  thai  the  church 
of  England  should  admit  tho  practice  of  one  c1cr|2^yman  holding  several 
benefices  to  exist  within  }ier  pale.  Candoui'  oblij^es  us  to  observe,  that 
however  ^at  and  numcrouH  the  enortnities  of  ttie  Romish  church  while 
established  in  Ijiifland  were,  the  enormity  of  pluralities  had  no  existence 
in  that  church.  The  practice  is  reimgimnt  to  every  ptidciple  not  only  of 
Christianity  bat  of  nationul  intcre^i  and  common  justice.  This  growing 
abuse  has,  we  ttnist,  reached  that  height  which  will  compel  parliament  sooo 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  inrestigatton. 

Ecclesiastical  Statistics.^  We  conclude  thU  article  with  a  full  table  of 
the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1839.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Episcopal  congr^a- 
tions  in  England  are  9,983 ;  and  that  of  dissentiug  congregations  of  every 
Protestant  denomination  6,422.  The  reported  number  of  what  arc  called 
the  three  dissenting  denominations  in  England  were  : 

Pr<'4)yU>riRn.  Indo  pendent  Bsptitt.  Total 

In  1812                   2.J2                   799  552  1583 

In  18^7                 201                1203  806  2212 

In  iHifO                 268                l^fBO  888  2435 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion,  as  they  are  c-alled,  possess  162  cliapels. 
The  Primitive  Methodists,  or,  as  they  are  vnlgarly  called,  the  Uantem, 
liave  403  chapels.  'Hie  Independent  Methodists  liavB  upwards  of  100 
lay  teachers.  The  Bryanites  reckon  about  13,000  members.  T]>e  Wea- 
leyan  Protestant  Methodists  a  body  of  separatists  principally  at  Leeds, 
have  2,480  members.  The  Episcopal  missionary  societies  subscribed,  in 
tlie  United  Kingdom,  for  1828-9,  £67,528;  the  Dissentiag  missionary 
societies,  within  the  same  periiK^  £90,010.  It  would  then  ajipuar  that 
heAide^  the  provision  made  for  thu  support  and  extenman  of  religion  by  tha 
established  church,  the  Dissenters  of  England  supply  an  additional  pro- 
vi«on  of  nearly  equal  extent  for  the  same  great  purposes. 
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CHAR  IX.— ENGLISH  ISLANDS. 


The  most  remarkable  islands  connected  with  England,  are  those  of  VVi^ht, 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Scilty,  Angtesea,  and  Man. 

Wight.']  The  isle  of  Wight  is  Heparateil  from  t)ie  coast  of  HampHhirt, 
by  a  narrow  channi^l.  Its  length  is  about  21  miles,  its  breadth  13.  Th« 
river  Cowes,  running  from  S.  to  N.  divider  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts* 
From  E.  to  \V.  this  ittland  t»  intersected  by  a  rttl|j;e  of  hills.  The  southern 
and  ^cBt^m  coasts  are  rocky  and  dangerous  ;  but  the  eastern  side  has  a  safe 
roadsted,  known  by  the  name  of  St  Helen's.  To  the  N.  of  the  ridge  of 
hills  just  mentioned,  tlie  island  is  chiedy  in  pasturage  ;  to  the  south  it  is 
arable  ;  the  ridge  itself  is  of  a  chalky  soil.  The  whole  i&land  is  considemd 
fertile  ;  tlie  air  is  mild,  and  the  scenery  presents  many  tine  landscapes.  There 
are  (gw  manufactui'eH,  Tlie  chief  town  is  Newport;  besides  which  it  bos 
two  small  horongha,  Newton  and  Yarmouth.  On  the  W.  are  two  high 
pointed  rocks,  well-known  by  the  name  of  the  Needles,  lliere  were  for- 
merly tlu'ee  ;  but  in  1782,  the  tallest  of  the  three — of  which  the  elevation 
above  low  water-mark  was  1 2U  feet— was  overthrown  by  the  force  of  the 
waves. 

Guernset/,']  Guernsey,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  formerly 
part  of  that  province,  is  in  length  12  miles,  in  breadth  9,  and  in  circum- 
ference about  36  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  thinly  wooded  ;  butt 
were  it  properly  cultivated,  it  seems  not  to  be  deficient  iu  fertility.  Cyder^ 
is  the  chief  article  of  produce,  llie  whole  coast  is  naturally  strong,  being 
BiyroundGd  by  rocks  which  render  it  diBicult  of  accesH.  It  has  a  small  j 
breed  of  cattle,  well-known  by  the  name  of  the  islaniL  The  inhabitani 
Kpeak  iVench,  intermixed  with  many  English  words.  The  only  town  is 
Port  St  Pierre.  Though  the  island  be  subject  to  Brttaiiit  it  has  its  own 
laws,  whicii  seem  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  feudal  system.  In  1821,  there 
were  20,827  persons,  comprised  in  4,298  families,  on  the  island.  Of  this 
population,  1,67G  families  were  employed  in  agriculture. 

«/ifj'j(!?y."|  The  Romans  conferred  on  Jersey  the  name  of  Ctesarea.  Like 
Gnemsey,  Jersey  was  formerly  part  of  Normaody,  from  the  coast  of  which 
its  distance  is  only  18  miles.  Its  length  is  12  miles,  its  breadth  6,  and  its 
circumference  .30  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  the  inland  is  well-watered, 
and  fruit-trees  are  extremely  numerous.  Great  part  of  the  inland  \n  occu- 
pied by  orchards,  so  that  grain  is  scarce  ;  but  fruit  ia  ao  abundant,  that  it  is 
afBrmed  24,000  hogsheatls  of  cyder  have  been  made  in  one  year*  Jersey 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  distinguished  by  a  breed  of  sheep,  with  four, 
and  sometimes  with  six  horns ;  hut  this  breed  appears  now  to  be  extinct. 
Tlie  island  is  defended  by  several  forts,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  coast 
is  of  difficult  access.  The  Corbiere,  a  well-known  promontory  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  requires  to  be  weathere<l  with  great  circumspection.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  woollen  stockings  and  caps.  The  towns 
are  St  Helier,  witli  about  7,000  iiibabitants,  and  St  Aubins.  Like  the 
former  island,  Jersey  is  governed  by  its  own  laws.  In  1781,  a  body  of 
Prench  made  a  descent  here,  but  were  compelled  to  yield  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.  The  population,  in  1821,  consisted  of  5,8I.S  familieSi, 
comprising  28,G00  souls.  Of  these  families,  2,310  were  employed  i]|| 
agriculture.  The  merdiants  of  St  Helier  engage  extensively  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery. 

AUlerneif.'\   Aldeniey,  or  Aurigni,  aa  it  is  frequently  called,  id  oearer  the 
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ooAst  of  Nottnaiidy  than  eiltter  of  the  ialands  wliicli  have  just  been  men- 
tioned;  being  sepamtod  from  it  only  by  a  utrait  or  dan^^orons  pas.'tage, 
known  by  ihe  iiamo  of  the  Ravt;  of  AMernei/,  in  which  the  tide  runs  with 
oxtraonlinary  rapidity.  This  island  is  only  8  miles  iu  circumference.  The 
air  \n  satubrions,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  number  of  inliiibitaata  U  about 
1,4)00.  It  has  B  smalt  town  nnmed  St  Anne,  or  in  commun  parlaucei  Lf$ 
Viile. 

Sark,"]  Sark,  which  is  generally  mentioned  with  these  islands,  is  ta  in- 
considerable Rpot,  containing  not  more  than  300  inlinbiionts. 

SciUff  Island^.']  The  group  of  islands,  or  rather  of  rock«,  which  hare 
been  denominated  the  Scilly  islands,  are  sitaatud  to  the  \V.  of  the  Land's 
End,  in  Cornwall ;  and  have  become  remarkable  from  the  number  of  ves- 
(*els  which  have  been  lost  among  them.  The  group  is  said  to  consist  of  lio 
small  inlands,  having  some  degree  of  vegetation,  besides  many  bare  rocks 
which  have  not  been  enumerated.  Tlio  lai-gest  of  these  is  called  Si  3fnn/, 
and  is  only  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  castle.  The  number 
of  inliabitants  is  about  COO.  St  Agnas  is  fertile,  and  contains  300  inhabi- 
tants. Its  light-house  is  51  feet  high.  The  number  of  people  scattered 
among  all  the  other  rocks  does  not  exceed  100.  The  inhabitants  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  ^Mliing;  they  also  make  considerable  quantities  of 
kelp,  and  are  in  general  skilful  pilots.  Sea-fowl  aie  very  numerous ;  tbe 
cattle  and  horses  are  of  diminutive  size. 

The  Eddeston/;  li^ht-houstt,  thongh  it  belong  not  to  the  Scilly  group, 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  The  rocks  upon  which  this  light-house  is 
situated,  are  14  miles  S.S.W.  fi-om  the  middle  of  Plymouth  ^ound,  IVom 
their  situation,  they  receive  tlie  most  violent  seas  whicfi  come  from  th^ 
south  and  west.  It  long  appeared  desii'able  to  erect  a  light-house  upon 
them,  yet  the  failure  of  every  attempt,  with  this  view,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  light-house  coubl  be  erected  which  hhnuld  withstand  tbe  fury  of  the 
waves.  An  engineer,  named  WinHlanly,  undertooK  to  erect  a  light-house, 
and  completed  it  in  1700,  but  in  1703,  while  VVinstauly  himself  was  in  it, 
a  storm  look  place  which  swallowed  uj)  the  light-house  and  its  unfortunate 
builder.  Another  of  wooti  was  erected  in  1709,  which  resisted  the  force  of 
tbe  sea,  but  was  destroyed  by  6re  in  1755.  Smeaton,  su  well-known  for 
his  numerous  undertakings,  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  stone  in  1757,  and 
completed  it  in  two  years,  TJiat  celebrated  engineer  made  use  of  every 
precaution  in  rendering  the  building  sufficiently  strong ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful.  It  has  now  withstood  many  storms,  and  apparently 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  primitive  stability. 

Ang-Iesea.^  Anglesea,  already  mentioned  as  a  county  of  Wales,  is  divided 
from  Caernarvonshire  hy  a  narrow  channel  called  Menai.  The  length  of 
this  island  is  about  25  miles,  its  breadth  about  IS  miles.  The  coast  next 
to  Wales  has  nmch  wood  ;  the  interior  is  more  naked  ;  but  the  whole  is 
extremely  fcrlUc,  This  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
ancient  druidH,  an<l  many  manumcnts  of  theii^  worship  still  remain  here. 
Tbe  chief  towns  are  Beaumaris  uud  Newburgh. 

On  the  Welsh  coast  are  several  islands  of  small  importance,  such  an  Caldy, 
Skomar,  Burdsey,  and  some  others. 

Jlfon-]  This  island — which,  with  regard  to  proximity  of  situation,  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  Scotland  rather  than  to  England — is  35  miles  W.  from 
the  English  coast  ;  12  S.  from  tbe  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  40  E.  from  that 
of  Ireland.  In  length  it  is  30  miles,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth  15,  though 
in  general  its  breadth  is  not  more  than  8  miles.  The  principal  towns  aro 
lu.  a 
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DonglM  fad  CasUeCown.  A  mountain  called  Snafel  occupies  the  centre. 
The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  feitffity  considerable ;  cattle  and  sheep  are 
nnmerons,  and  the  principal  articles  afforded  for  exportaUon  are  wool, 
Ittdes,  ttfllow,  and  grain.  The  minerals  are  black  marble,  limestone,  slate, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron.  This  island  has  a  bishop,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
In^op  of  Sodor  and  Man,  but  he  has  not  a  seat  in  parliament.  Its  popu- 
lation, in  1821,  amounted  to  40,081  souls,  comprised  in  7,858  families, 
3,520  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Man  was,  along  with  the 
western  Scotish  islands,  seized  by  the  Norwegians ;  in  whose  hands  it  con- 
tinned  till  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland.  It  was  afterwards  seized  by  Exlward  II.  Under  Henry  IV. 
it  was  conferred  on  the  family  of  Stanley,  afterwards  earls  of  Derby.  By 
Bwrriage  it  devolved  to  the  family  of  Athol,  from  which  the  sovereignty  waa 
purchased  by  the  king ;  but  it  still  retains  some  peculiar  privileges. 


boundaries  and  Extent.^  Scotland  ia  that  part  of  tbe  Uland  of  Great 
Britain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  river  Tweed.  It  is  every  where 
bounded  by  the  sea,  except  on  the  S.E.,  where  it  is  joined  to  Euglaiid. 
On  the  N.  it  bos  tbe  great  North  Sea  and  the  Peotland  Firth,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Orkney  isles ;  on  the  E.,  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  W., 
the  Atlantic;  and  on  the  S.,  the  Dencaledonian  or  Irish  Sea,  and  the 
Solway  Firth.  The  mainland  extends  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  its  most 
•outhern  point,  in  6V  57',  to  Far-Oul-Head,  in  58"  36',  N.  lat.,  and  from 
Peterhead,  in  l"*  40' W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  to  Ardnamarchan  point  in  0" 
LC  W.  from  tbe  same  roeridiau.  Its  greatest  length  is  a)>ODt  280  English 
mileH,  and  ila  greatest  breadth  160  ;  but  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  island 
is  so  irregular,  and  the  coast  is  so  deeply  indented  by  lai-ge  arms  of  the 
sea,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  mark  with  precision  its  average  dimensions.' 


CHAP.  I.- HISTORY. 

Poi/ian  Invasion."]  The  Scots,  like  every  nation  whoec  origin  is 
uncertain,  claim  a  very  high  degree  of  antiquity  ;  hut  the  first  part  of  their 
history  which  is  properly  authenticated,  is  that  of  their  invasion  by  the 
Romans  under  Agricola, — an  L'vent  which  took  place  in  ths  year  79.  The 
Romans  found  the  iuliabitants  of  Scotland  in  a  state  of  barbarity  ;  and 
having  raiiquiiihed  them  in  some  battles,  and  driven  them  to  their  inac- 
cessible mountains  rather  than  subdued  them,  erected  a  chain  of  forts 
which  protected  the  frontiers  of  tbe  Roman  province  in  Britain.  In  tKift 
time  of  Adrian,  the  Roinaii  frontier  extended  between  Tynemoutb  on  the 
E.,  and  Carlisle  upon  tbe  VV.  Having  either  voluntarily  abandoned  the 
country  to  the  north  of  that  line,  or  having  been  driven  from  it  by  force, 


*  The  iiibjolnrd  table  !■  ukni  from  the  ftnt  volama  of  'jlioniion's  Annali  of  ]*bilfr- 
tnphy  ;  It  was  cofiatructed  from  Arn>iraiiikh't  large  map  of  Scotland,  by  Mr  Jardine 
uid  Sir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie,  alter  the  following  naanDer: — In  order  to  anoer- 
tain,  as  preciMly  aa  poitstblc,  the  superAciet  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  different  couittle* 
iuto  whirb  it  )■  dlrided,  a  copy  of  Arrovnniitfa*«  map  waa  selertrd,  the  pnprr  of  wbicb 
was  nearly  of  unifonn  thirknru.  A  portion  nf  each  iheet,  eqitdl  to  o(KX)  Enicliah  vquare 
xnilet,  tnviuiured  from  the  scale  of  the  map,  wiu  rarrfully  weighed  ;  the  buliiiice  uiwrl  In 
thif  and  tbe  subiequentop«raiioii«,  beiug  tcniiible  to  tbe  hundredtb  part  of  a  erain,  when 
loaded  with  two  pounds  in  each  srale.  Kuch  county  was  then  ancuraifly  separatrd  by 
means  of  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  and  its  weight  i-ompared  with  that  of  the  [Kirtion  ol  tbe 
■heet  to  which  tt  belonged.  In  those  rountirs  which  ooiitained  a  considerable  portion 
of  frenh* water  liikes^  the  lakes  nlso  were  kepamted  aud  compared  In  a  similar  manner; 
and  from  these  ilata,  the  surfii-ea  of  tb*  Und  and  water  of  fach  nmnty  were  deduced^ 
tbe  term  n-ater  in  the  Table  bvlni;  understood  to  indicate  only  the  freeh  water  of  con- 
siderable lorhs,  that  of  rivcni  and  stdi'Water  flrtht  not  being  included.  The  map  of 
Scnttand  constructed  by  Arruwsmitb  Is  undoubtedly  the  bc&t  that  hsfi  hitherto  been 
published.  It  does  contain  a  few  errors  in  the  position  of  plares,  and  a  lew  in  the 
courses  of  rivers^  but  none  have  ret  been  discovrred  that  CAn  affect  ihr  present  calcu- 
lation in  any  material  degree.  Indeetl^  if  Arrowsmith  took  greater  pains  to  render  one 
part  of  bis  map  mure  accurate  than  another,  ii  was  In  aact^ruiulng  the  boundaries  of 
couoties ;  and  Id  dolDg  ao  he  waa  ttbentlty  aided  by  the  I'arliamentary  Cumratsaianfln 
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Adrian  Rccnred  the  frontier  by  a  rampart  of  turf  between  the  points  juat 
mentiuiitMl.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  natives  were  ag:ain 
driven  northwards  to  the  chain  of  forts  erected  by  Agricula,  and  tliat  line 
was  assumed  as  a  frontier,  and  strengthened  by  a  rampart  connecting  the 
fortifications.  For  some  time*  this  ratnpart  and  that  to  the  eoath  were 
ftltematcly  accounted  the  frontiers  of  Stolland  ;  and  when  the  Kotnans 
withdrew  their  forces  from  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tlie  inte- 
rior parta  of  the  empire,  they  ORsisted  the  Britons  in  erecting  a  wall  of 
stone  between  Newcastle  and  Boalness,  to  enable  them  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  their  northern  neighbours. 

for  nighlftnd  roadi  sni)  hriilges.  On  tbe  wliolt,  tlw  Ublo  mmy  be  r^nrdod  ma  tha 
nmrrsl  ■pi>n)xiinHtt(in  to  iht*  truth  hitherto  iilt**rtiptv'l.  Tho  mrthoil  emplnyt-d  areniB 
first  to  have  bwn  made  ub«  of  by  Dr  Lon|;  of  CambrMge,  Iti  17-1'2,  ta  nncertAiu  the  pr»- 
poniuu  of  the  land  to  thi*  iv^ilrr,  uti  lh«  surfncc  of  thr  globe.  Et  majr  hr  tib^rred  thai 
the  Btnndnrd  Soolbhaciv  is  lothe  Imperial  one  as  I. iftil  18.146  to  I.;  hflac«  to  convert  any 
of  the  foreifdiiie  kdaieji.«iir«nients  of  Sc^itiih  ncrm  iiitu  Iinpt>ri.tl  oiti*<i,  multiply  ihrm  hj 
I.26IISS4-&.  We  iienl  i<*nrc«ljr  add  that  the  Hrtual  nup^rfii-lM  of  »iiy  nmniry.  more 
especifjly  uf  such  n  hilly  country  ai  Stuitlftiid,  miiBt  coiiMdTitbly  exceirJ  ihc  result  oh- 
tulned  by  Bui:h  a  iDodfl  of  Admcuaiiri'inent,  whirh  procetd^  oit  the  auppoKiiion  that  the 
whtdr  is  a  Hat  plain  surface.  The  surface  presented  by  a  bill  mutt  evidently  always 
exLe«J  the  luperticica  of  the  area  on  irhicb  it  »tand&. 


I  The  Scots  and  Picts.']  The  early  history  of  Scotland  for  a  lonf(  period 
U  exceeiltngly  obscure  ;  and  has  been  darkened  rather  than  illu<!trftted  by 
the  disquiaitiun*}  of  autiquariatm.  It  may  ho  remarked  generally  that  the 
territory  now  luiown  by  the  name  of  Scotland^  was  \m\^  possessed  by  two 
rival  natioua, — the  Scot^,  called  sometimen  Aitacotiis  on  the  west, — and 
the  Picts,  BometimeH  called  Pikxy  on  the  east.  After  many  battles,  Ken- 
neth, king  of  the  Siota,  completely  vanquished  the  Picta  ;  and,  in  84^>,  he 
united  all  Scotland  under  his  government,  thus  becoming,  in  some  nie%- 
anrC)  the  founder  of  the  kingdom.  But  for  a  long  period  after  this  event, 
Scotish  history,  though  in  some  instances  better  authenticated,  contains 
little  that  is  itnei-esting — if  we  except  the  frequent  piratical  incursions  of 
the  Danes — till  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  who  succeeded  to 

B  the  throne  in  1066. 

^  Malcolm  III.  to  David  /.]  Malcolm,  havint^  avenged  the  death  of 
his  father  on  the  mnrderer  and  usurper  Macbeth,  fonnd  himself  involved 
in  a  war  with  William  of  Normandy,  who  had  conquered  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Malcolm  bad  protected  liis  brother-in-law,  Edgar 
Atheling,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  lately  worn  by  Harold.  Atheling 
was   a  weak  prince  ;    but   the   protection  afforded  him    by  the    Scotiah 

I  monarch  provoked  the  resentment  of  William,  who  invaded  Scotland,  and 
having  vanquished  Malcolm,  compelled  him  to  do  homage,  according  to 
English  annalists,  for  the  whole  of  bis  kingdom,  but,  according  to  Scotish 
historians,  only  for  those  lands  which  he  held  within  what  was  accounted 
the  English  territory. 

The  death  of  William  afforded  Malcolm  a  now  opportunity  of  asserting 
llie  right  of  Atheling  to  tlie  Knglish  crown  ;  and  after  various  transactiona, 
which  are  differently  related  by  (lie  Scotish  and  English  historiaus,  a  nego- 
tiation was  concludml,  and  Atheling  restored  to  his  estates  in  England, 
though  not  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  William  II.  of  England,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father,  thinking  the  terms  of  the  pacification  too  favour* 
able,  resolvbd  to  violate  them.  Malcolm  was  not  unwilling  to  renew  the 
war.  \\v  marched  into  England,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Alnwick, 
where  be  was  killed,  in  1093,  and  leaving  no  sons  of  age,  his  throne  was 
usurped,  first  by  Donald  Bune,  and  afterwards  by  Duncan,  his  own  natural 
son.  By  the  interposition  of  the  English  king,  Edgar,  the  lawful  son  of 
Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  the  Scotish  throne.    This  prince,  after  a  reign 

»of  no  great  length,  and  difitinguiflhed  by  no  remarkable  event,  died  in  1107^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  a  prince  who  rendered  himself  odious 
I        to  a  part   of  his  subjects  by  hia  severe  adminiatratiun  of  justice.     After 
assisting   Henry   I.  of  England   in  a  war  against  the  Welsh,  he  died  in 

B  Dnvid  /.  to  Bi*uoe.']  Having  left  l>ehind  him  no  issue,  Alexander  wbb 
"  succeeded  by  David  his  younger  brother,  who  interested  himself  in  the 
Bffaira  of  England,  espousing  the  cause  of  Maud  against  Stephen.  Dtivid 
died  in  11.S8,  and  was  succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV. — a  prince  of  a  weak 
body  and  no  less  feeble  mind — who  distinguished  himself  only  by  hia  con- 
tinence. His  brother  William  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1165.  This 
prince,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  recovered  from  Henry  II.  of  England 
the  eaildom  of  Nortbumberlnnd,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  Malcolm  ; 

I  but  leading  afterwards  an  army  into  England,  and  conducting  himself  with 
too  little  caution,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  detained  in  captivity  until,  in 
order  to  regain  his  liberty,  be  consented  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom,     Richard,  however,  woo 
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succeeded  Henry,  remitted  the  oppressive  terms,  and  declared  Scotland  to 
be  an  inUepondcut  kingdom, — a  measure  to  which  he  was  induced,  partly 
by  the  injustice  of  the  transaction  itself,  partly  in  consideration  of  a  pay- 
ment of  10,000  marks,  an<l  partly  by  his  wish  to  render  the  Scots  but 
friendjj  during  bis  absence  upon  an  expedition  which  be  was  about  to  un- 
dertake into  Palestine.  William  continued  a  faithful  ally  of  the  English 
until  his  death  in  1314.  Alexander  II.  who  succeeded  his  father,  took  ibe 
side  of  the  English  barons  in  their  contentions  with  Jufau,  their  feeble  and 
imprudent  monarch.  His  son,  Alexander  HI.,  was  proclaimed  king  in 
1249,  when  he  was  only  10  yeara  of  age.  He  bail  been  betrothed  to  a 
daug;bt(7r  of  Henry  III,  of  Eng;tand  ;  and  when  be  proceeded  to  England 
to  fulfil  the  contract,  the  English  monarch  thought  it  a  Gt  opportunity  of 
renewing  his  claim  of  vassalage  over  the  whole  Scotish  kingdom  ;  but  the 
resolute  reply  of  Alexander  himself,  and  the  evident  discontent  of  hia  nobles, 
induced  Henry  to  give  up  bin  absurd  pretensions.  Alexander  by  the  pru- 
dence of  hia  conduct  secured  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  and  united  to 
bis  dominions  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands  claimed  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, particularly  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Slietlaud.  The  reign  of 
Alexander  was  not  remarkable  for  any  other  important  event.  He  was 
killed,  in  1286,  by  his  horse  having  fallen  with  him  over  a  precipice  while 
hunting  at  Kinghorn.  The  Englit^h  tlirone  was  at  this  time  filled  by  Ed- 
ward I., — a  prince  distinguished  for  his  ambition  and  the  successful  energy 
of  his  conduct.  He  bad  long  wished  to  establish  Uis  authority  in  Scotland^ 
and  the  state  of  afifau's  in  that  country  gave  him  a  fit  opportunity  fur  exe- 
cutitig  hi.s  projects.  Alexander,  before  his  <leatb,  liad  fpven  hia  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  king  of  Norway ;  and  the  Scots,  probably 
foreseeing  the  iiitenttoti  of  the  English  kings  upon  the  independence  of 
their  country,  bad  declared  that  the  posterity  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  should  be  accuujited  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  crown.  Margaret 
died,  leaving  only  an  infant  daughter,  commonly  called  '  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,'  who  was  immediately  recognized  as  queen  by  the  states.  Ed- 
ward endeavoured  to  procure  her  in  marriage  for  bin  son,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  hoping  in  tliis  manner  to  unite  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  kingdom* 
in  his  own  family.  But  while  negotiations  were  catrying  on  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  Scots  were  taking  every  precaution  which  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence required,  the  young  princess  died  in  1290. 

ScUioty  Braccy  and  fVaUace*^  The  line  of  Alexander's  descendaats 
being  thus  extinguished,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  bnuiche* 
of  the  royal  family.  Many  claimants  of  the  crown  appeared,  each  support- 
ing his  pretensions  with  specious  arguments  ;  but  two  were  allowed  to 
have  a  right  superior  to  all  others.  These  competitors  were  John  Baliol, 
and  Robert  Bruce,  both  descended  from  David  I.  David,  earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, was  grandson  of  David  the  Scotish  king ;  John  Haliol  was  the 
gramlson  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Robert  Bruce  was  the  son  of  his  second 
daughter.    lu  this  delicate  case,  the  imperfect  laws  of  succession  then  estab- 

LlUhed  could  not  decide.  Each  of  the  claimants  seemed  resolved  to  main- 
tain bis  right  by  force  ;  each  bad  many  paitisans  ;  and  a  civil  war  appeared 
to  be  unavoidable^  wlien  Edward  of  England  offered  bis  judgment  in  the 
decision  of  the  affair.  Eager  to  avert  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and  una- 
ble likewise  to  resist  the  anns  of  so  formiflable  a  prince,  the  Scotish  nobles 
assembled  upon  the  frontiers,  where  Edward  met  them  for  the  pretended 
purpose  of  making  the  important  decision.  He  tirst,  however,  demanded 
that  all  t^B  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom  should  be  put  into  bis  hands, 
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lat  be  might  put  in  force  his  decision,  and  delirer  them  up  to  the  suc- 
cessful fatididate.  Thw  demand  was  complied  will).  But  Edward,  thus 
put  in  possession  of  the  ktngdoni,  and  wishing  to  retain  it,  aU'ectt'd  to  con- 
sider Scotland  as  a  tief  of  tlie  English  crown,  and  as  such  subjoctod  to  all 
the  conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure.  This  superiority,  all  the  learning  and 
iD^nuity  of  hia  coart,  aided  hy  all  the  artM  of  plansil>le  forgery*  were 
employed  to  demonstrate  ;  while  an  English  army  asHomhleel  on  the  fron- 
tiers, enforced  the  argument  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  ref^isted.  In 
this  stale  of  tJiiitp*  some  pretendetl  to  Iw  convinced  of  tlie  justice  of  Ed- 
ward's claims  ;  othcra  laboured  by  cunning  to  evade  the  required  conces- 
sion ;  and  otht^rs  nourished  in  their  breaate  a  secret  resentment  which  they 
hoped  that  time  might  yet  ail'ord  them  the  means  of  snccessfully  avowing. 

Edward,  in  ihp  mean  time,  either  convinced  that  Bftliol's  claim  was 
•nperior,  or  imagining  that  lie  was  of  a  more  obsequious  disposition  than 
his  rival,  averred — and  apparently  upon  the  rules  received  in  England  with 
regard  to  succession  in  indiviHihle  fees — that  to  him  belonged  the  right  of 
succession,  and  be  was  imuiediately  dressed  out  in  the  pageantry  of 
royalty.  Lest  he  sbouhl  fori^et,  however,  that  he  hatl  a  superior,  he  was 
mmraoned  to  London  on  tlie  most  frivolous  pretences,  where  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  degrading  insults,  till,  unable  longer  to  endure  tlie  igno- 
miny of  his  situation,  he  retired  with  indignation  to  his  own  country. 
Edward  perhaps  beheld,  with  little  regret,  a  line  of  conduct  in  the  ScotUh 
king  which  might  give  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  carrying  his  arms  into 
that  nation.  But  a  war  with  Pranr-e,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  pre- 
vented him  from  immediately  executing  his  designs.  The  Scots,  sensible 
that  they  were  unable  witboat  foreign  aid  to  resist  the  arms  of  Edward, 
entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France;  and  Baliol, 
having  first  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Edward,  not  wailing  for 
the  expected  attack,  im'aded  the  English  frontiers  ;  hut  his  soldiers,  little 
trained  to  regular  ivarfare,  wpre  unable  to  resist  tlie  disciplined  forces  of 
England.  Baliul  himself^  having  been  defnated  at  Dunbar^  was  carried  to 
Loudon,  and  confined  in  the  tower  for  two  years ;  afterwards  he  was  liber- 
ated, and,  retiring  to  France,  relinquished  for  ever  the  contest  for  regal 
power. 

Adding  now  to  alt  his  otlier  pretensions,  the  right  of  conquest,  Edward 
affected  to  consider  Scotland  as  entirely  his  own  ;  he  appointed  deputies 
OFer  the  different  district'?  of  the  country,  and,  having  filled  the  garrisons 
with  English  soldiers^  and  compelled  all  ranks  to  swear  fealty  to  him, 
returned  to  his  capital.  In  this  melancholy  crisis  of  Scutish  offairH,  when 
the  people,  groaning  un^ler  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination,  and  inflamed 
with  the  deepest  animosity,  were  yet  powerless  for  the  want  of  men  of 
talents  and  integrity  to  head  them  in  their  resistance,  arose  Sir  William 
Wallace,  who  relumed  the  expiring  embers  of  free<lom,  and,  hy  his  con- 
summate wisdom  and  valour,  laid  the  fouudntiun  of  by  far  the  most  splendid 
era  of  the  Scotish  monarchy.  Having  slain  an  English  officer  who  had 
insulted  him,  he  was  compelled  for  a  while  to  conceal  himself  in  tlie 
almost  impenetrable  recesses  of  his  country,  where  others  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, or  allured  by  the  hope  of  harassing  the  oppressors  of  their 
country,  speedily  joined  him.  Wallace  and  hia  associates  engaged  in  small 
attempts  at  first  ;  hut  when  success  had  insjiired  additional  confidence, 
enterprises  of  greater  importance  were  undertaken.  Ormshy,  the  Eng- 
lish  justiciary,  saved  himself  only  by  flying  into  England,  John  de  War- 
renne,  carl  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  Edwuxl's  lieutenant,  bad  left  Scotland  for 
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the  recovery  of  liis  health  ;  but  speedily  levying  50,000  infantry,  and  1000 
[  horse,  he  basteneii,  in  the  absence  of  his  royal  master,  who  was  then  ii\ 
I  Franre,  lo  suppress  the  ScotiBh  iu<4mTection.     Advancing  towards  Stir- 
ling, he  found  VVallaee  encamped  with  a  force  of  10,000  men  on  the  oppo- 
rmte  aide  of  the  Farth  ;  and  imprudently  attempting  to  pass  it  by  a  wooden 
(bridge  at   Killdean,  his  forces  were  attacked  in  the  confusion  of  the  pas- 
l-sage,  and  completely  routed  with  the  loss  of  5000  men.     The  battle  of 
(Stirling  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  September,  1297,  near  the  place  now 
■called  Corntown.     Wallace,  who  now  received  the  title  of  regent  or  pro- 
Itector,  carried  his  arms  into  England ;  and  having  laid  waste  the  northern 
loountiea,  returned  with  a  rich  booty.     Edward,  informed  of  what  had  ha[>- 
Ipened,  concluded  a  hasty  trace  with   France,  hastened  borne,  and  with  an 
[■•rmy  of  above  80,000  men  marched  northwards,  again  to  subjugate  his 
i  8cotish  vassals.     Envy  and  jealousy  liad  already  Uepiived  Wallace  of  the 
nnpreme  command.      Edward  attacked  the  Scoiisb  forces  under  Cumyn 
and  Wallace   near  Falkirk.     The  victory  was  decisive  ;  and,  once  more, 
the  EnE^lish  king  saw  Scotland  in  his  power.     His  army,  however,  had  no 
Booner  marched  southwards,  than  the  Scot^  once  more  began  to  assert  their 
independence.     John  de   Segrave,  who   had  been  left   governor,  led  bis 
army  northwards,  in  three  divisions,  to  suppress  the  rising  revolt.     The 
first  division   found  and  attacked  the  Scotish  army  near  Rosltn,  but  was 
repulsed.     This  engagement,  however,  was  scarcely  terminated,  when  the 
second  body  of  Englishmen  made  its  appearance.     The  combat  was  fierce, 
many  of  the  Scots  were  wounded,  and  not  a  few  had  fallen,  but  victory 
had  as^in  declared  in  their  favour,  when  the  thii'd  body  of  their  enemies 
came  in  view,  vigorous  for  the  fight,  and  eager  to  avenge  tlie  death  of  their 
countrymen.     The  double  victory  already  acquired,  and  the  deep  hatred 
of  English  tyranny,  animated  the  exhausted  soldiers.     A  third  engage- 
ment commenced,  and  a  third  time  the  Scots  were  victorious  in  the  same 
day.    The  English  forces  were  entirely  dispersed,  and  Scotland  ouce  more 
regained  her  independency.      Edivard  now  marched  in   person,  with  an 
array  which  the  force  of  Scotland  could  not  resist ;  wliile  his  fleet,  sailing 
along  the  coaat,  supplied  him  with  provisions.     In  this  way  he  advanced 
to  the  extremity  of  tlip  kingdom,  receiving,  wherever  he  came,  the  submis- 
sion of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  nobles.     By  the  treachery  of  oue  of 
his  friends,  Wallace,  the   cliampion  of  hii»  country's  rights,  waa  betrayed 
into  Edward's  hands ;  and  carrie<l  to  London,  where  be  was  soon  after 
executed  a-*  a  traitor. 

Wallare  had  a  more  successful,  though  not  a  more  brave  successor. 
Robert  de  Bnice,  grandson  of  that  Bruce  who  had  disputed  in  his  own 
right  Baliol's  pretensions  to  the  Scotish  crown,  formed  the  design  of  rai«' 
ing  hi^  countrymen  from  their  slave-like  condition,  and  placing  himself 
upon  the  throne.  Escaping  from  Edward — who  was  apprised  of  hia 
design  and  who  intended  to  have  seized  him — lie  arrived  in  Scotland  ;  and 
put  to  death  Cumyn,  who  had  treacherously  informed  the  English  monarch 
of  the  intended  revolt.  He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  had  almost  entu*ely  liberated 
the  country  from  its  oppressors,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
English  forces,  and  being  defeated  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Western  islantls.  Edivard,  wliile  on  his  tleath-bed  at  Carlisle,  enjoined 
his  son  and  sncccsAor,  Edward  U.,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scotland; 
but  the  young  king  inherited  not  his  father's  abilities,  and  Bruce,  liaving 
iwaed  from  his  retreat,  began  to  collect  his  forces,  ami  even  marched  into 
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England,  and  laid  waste  several  of  tlie  northern  counties.     Edward,  at 

n<(th  roused  from  his  lethargy,  led  into  Scotland  an  army  mort*  powerful 

lan  bad  ever  iuraded  thiit  country.     Pie  came  up  to  Bruce  near  Stirling; 

hen  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Banuockbuni^  fought  on  the  S^lh  of 

ne,  1314>,  6rmly  established   Scotisb   independency,  and  secured  Bruce 

in  the  powession  of  that  tlu'one  which  lie  had  bo  bravely  acquired. 

I       Daxyid  IL']     On  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  1328,  hia  son,  David  II. 

war*  proclaim^  king.     BalioU  the  )u>n  of  tliat  Datiol,  who,  during  the  reign 

of   Edwaid  I.  had  disgraced  liimHclf  by  his  puaillonimity,  formed  a  party, 

wever,  for  the  purpose  of  nupporting  bifi  preten»onii  to  the  crown.     He 

Wafl  favoured  hy  Edwanl  III.  a  prince  of  no  less  illustriouH  abilities  than 

9  predecessor,  Edward  I.     Many  battles  were  fought,  and  Baliol  and  Ed- 

d  were  at  first  successful ;  but  I>avid  ultimately  succeeded  in  expelling 

e  oBurper  from  his  kingdom.     But  the  wur  Iratweeu  Scotland  and  Eng- 

nd  continued  with  inrreasiniir  rancour,  and  David  was  made  prisoner  in  the 

liattle  of  Durham.     After  being  detained  in  captivity  eleven  years,  he  was 

iiberatetl  for   100,000  marks,  and  returning  to  SooUaad,  died  in   1371, 

leaving  no  issue. 

Pffhert  If.']  David  wan  succeeded  by  hir*  nephew,  Ilobert  II.  the  first 
of  the  family  of  Stuart  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  and  an  act  was 
framed  securing  the  crown  to  him  and  his  heii*?.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  France;  and  in  consequencu  of  an  article  of  the 
treaty,  recalled  such  of  his  subjects  as  served  in  tlio  Engliflb  array.— a 
measure  which  the  English  considered  as  a  prelude  to  hostilities.  War 
was  therefore  soon  commeuced.  and  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  on  wfaicli  tliR 
relebrat^d  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  founded,  was  fought,  but  without 
any  considerable  advantage  to  either  of  the  countries,  and  without  pro- 
ducing any  material  change  in  their  relative  situations.  Kobert  11.  died 
in  1390,  and  was  succeedeil  by  his  eldttst  son,  John,  who,  upon  hia  acces- 
sion, assumed  the  name  of  Uol>ert  III. 

Robert  11/.,  Albanif,  and  Jmnes  /.]  Scotland  for  some  time  enjoyed 
peace  with  England,  but  was  rent  by  the  dissensiotis  of  its  own  powerful 
barons,  and  the  feuds  of  hostile  clans.  The  earl  of  March,  affronted  by 
the  king,  fled  into  England.  The  Engliub  refuse<l  to  give  up  the  carl,  and 
war  immediately  ensued.  The  southern  counties  of  Scotland  wero 
niged  hy  Percy;  and  Henry  IV\  Laving  proposed  to  make  an  entire 
conquest  of  the  country,  had  marched  with  a  large  army  as  far  an  Edin- 
burgh, when  a  conspiracy  in  Englantl  rendered  it  necessary  fur  him  to 
reiirp.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  li^ubert  III.  was  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  the  duke  of  Albany.  That  nobleman,  regardless  of  justice  in 
his  measures,  procured  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  heir  of  the 
crown.  Robert,  unable  to  take  vengeance*  on  Albany,  or  even  to  protect 
the  remaining  branches  of  his  family,  designed  to  send  his  second  son, 
James,  into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  in  safety.  But  James 
was  intercepted  by  the  English,  and  detained  a  prisoner, — an  event  which 
so  much  aH'octed  his  father,  that  he  soon  after  died  of  grief.  The  regency 
now  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  kingdom  became  the  scene 
of  much  ilomestic  confusion.  The  Scotish  prince  was  detained  in  Eng- 
land nineteen  years  ;  but  the  excellent  education  bestowed  on  him,  in  soma 
measure  compensated  for  the  injustice  of  his  captivity.  At  length,  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  ;  and,  returning  to  bis  own  country,  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect those  abuses  which  had  arisen  in  his  al)Aence  from  the  prevalence  of 
the   feudal   system  in  iu  rudest  form.     The  attempt  was  far  from  being 
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UTLfHwltle  to  bis  ferocious  barons ;  and  the  resumption  of  tlie  crown-larifU 
which  had  hecn  nlieiiatod  daring  his  captivity,  rendered  him  still  more 
odious  in  their  eyes.  He  was  assassinated  in  1437,  while  at  supper  in  a 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth. 

James  //.]  His  sou  and  successor,  being  only  seven  years  of  age,  the 
country  was  subjected  to  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  feeble  regency.  Bat, 
when  nt  length  he  anaaraed  the  reigns  of  government  into  his  own  bands, 
James  H.  displayed  a  prudence  and  a  foititude  which  inspired  hopes  of  a 
reign  favourable  to  his  country.  These  hopes  were  prematurely  bla«*led  by 
bis  being  acci<lentally  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of 
Roxburgh. 

James  IIL'\  The  death  of  James  fl.  which  happened  in  1460,  once 
more  opened  a  melancholy  prospect  to  his  kingdom.  James  III.  was  not 
quite  seven  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne:  like  that  of 
bis  father,  therefore,  the  reign  of  this  prince  wa^  subject  to  all  the  troubles 
of  a  minority,  and  the  disorders  of  thu  kingdom  did  not  terminate  with  the 
regency.  Tlie  king,  of  a  pusillanimous  and  irresolute  temper,  attachetl 
himself  to  persons  of  mean  station,  and  for  the  tnotit  part  of  contemptible 
abihties.  He  hated  hi«  Tinhles,  and  was  in  his  turn  deiipised  by  them. 
Frequent  quarrels  and  insurrections  were  terminated  by  an  open  rebellion, 
in  which  a  party  of  nobles  had  the  inSucncc  to  prevail  on  the  king's  own 
■on  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  The  forces  of  tlie  rebels  were  numer- 
ous, but  the  king's  troops  were  at  least  eqiuil  in  uunibiT.  They  came  to 
an  ongiu^emont  in  the  nciglibourhood  of  Stirling;,  and  JnmeH*  coivardice 
ruined  hia  cause.  He  fled  at  the  first  onset,  and  having  been  thrown  from 
his  horse,  was  carried  into  a  miller's  hut,  where  he  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  a  person  who,  calling  himself  a  priest,  had  been  brought  to  con- 
fess him. 

James  /K]  The  young  prince  was  crowned  in  1487,  while  yet  t 
minor  ;  but  the  minority  of  James  IV,  seems  to  have  been  attended  with 
few  of  those  disorders  which  bad  distinguished  those  of  his  prodecesson ; 
and,  when  he  assnmed  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  he  enjoyed  a  decree 
of  quiet  ajid  pros|>€rity  almost  unknown  to  the  former  monarchs  of  Scotland. 
He  espoused  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  future  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  such  was  the  predilection  of 
the  Sc'otH  for  a  political  connexion  with  France,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH.  James  was  induced  to  embrace  the  French  interest  and  to 
invade  England.  The  undertiiUing  proved  fatal  to  himself,  and  hurtful  to 
his  kingdom.  He  invaded  the  northern  counties  ;  and,  engaging  the  Eng- 
lish army  at  Flodden,  fell  there,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  by  whom 
be  was  accompanied.  The  battle  of  Flodden  h-us  fought  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember. 1513. 

Jamrs  V.]  The  death  of  Jnmes  IV.  once  more  subjected  Scotland  to 
the  turbulence  of  a  long  minority.  The  nobles  hnd,  during  the  former 
minorities,  been  gratlually  acquiring  a  greater  share  of  power  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  stability  of  government ;  and  each  of  the  successive  princes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  ivas  employed  in  reducing  that  power.  The  mino- 
rity of  James  V.  was,  if  possible,  more  turbulent  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predoceasors.  The  influence  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  indeed,  preventetl 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  England  ;  but  this  only  afforded  the 
nobles  a  better  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  each  other.  .lames'  interest 
onght,  perhaps,  to  have  indnced  him  to  form  an  alliance  by  marriage  with 
England ;  but  his  attachment  to  France  prevailed,  and  he  married  the 
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tiangliter  of  the  French  king.  This  princew  did  not  long  survive  her  nup- 
tial»4 ;  and  Jameti  again  espoused  a  princess  of  the  same  nation, — the  welU 
knonrn  Mary  of  Gnii^o.  James,  in  many  cases,  saw  and  pursued  the  true 
good  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  pai'ticular,  bis  institution  of  the  Court  of 
Session  entitled  him  to  the  f^^titudo  of  bis  subjects ;  but  h\s  continual 
efforts  to  depress  the  nobility  embroiled  him  with  tbat  powerful  body, 
and  rendered  his  whole  reign  di^astront*.  Had  be  undt-ratood  the  politi- 
cal relations  in  which  it  was  proper  for  Scotland  tu  stand,  he  might  have 
promoted  the  pow*'r  of  his  kingdom,  while  ht!  preserved  its  peace :  for 
his  alliance  was  courted  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  as  well  as  by 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Rut  the  kings  attachment  to  France  let!  btui 
to  commence  hostilities  against  Englantl ;  and  the  disgust  of  liis  nobles 
prevented  hitn  from  carrying  on  the  war  either  with  honour  or  success. 
He  surviveil  the  disgraceful  i^sue  of  an  expedition  which  he  had  seutag^nht 
England  only  a  few  days,  and  expired  iu  134-3,  expressing  the  incurable 
anguish  with  which  the  defeat  of  bis  army  at  Snhvay  liad  inspired  him. 

iVrtri/.J    Mary,  no  less  celebrated  for  her  misfortunes  tlino  for  her  bf^uty, 
was  bom  but  a  few  boars  before  the  death  of  her  father.     Mary  of  (iuise, 
the  queen-mother,  had  tlie  art  to  obtain  the  regency  ;  but  the  soothing  mea- 
sures which  for  that  pnqM>se  she  was  constrained  to  pursue  with  all  ranks, 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  reformers  in  religious  matters,  to  which  she  was 
otherwise  extremely  averse.     The  minority  of  Mary  was  not  without  ius 
troubles,   chiefly  arising  from  a   continual   struggle   between    those   who 
favoured  an  alliance  with  England,  and  those  who  wore  attache<l  to  the 
interests  of  France ;  and  tlie  policy  of  Elizabeth,  who  now  filled  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  made  her  rather  foment  than  terminate  thiH  contest,  since  she 
thereby  gave  ample  employment  at  home  to  a  nation,  which,  had  it  beeu 
united  in  its  councils,  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  neighbour.     I'be 
\yoiing  Scotiah  queen  was  early  carried  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion ;  and,  through  the  influence  of  her  relations  of  the  family  of  Guise, 
was  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  king,  who  ascended  the  throne 
'  ef  France,   under  l!ie  name  of  F^rancis  II.  but  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  the 
twer  which  ho  bad  inherited.     Mary,  upon  her  husband's  death,  returned 
Scotland,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  her  aucestors  with  the  approbation 
And  love  of  all  ranks.      For  some  time  her  felicity  was  unimpaired  ;  but 
IJier  subjects  wished  her  to  clioose  a  husband, — and  the  aidour  of  youthful 
ision,  rather  than  the  dictates  of  policy  or  prudence,  induced  her  to  ac- 
»tof  the  hand  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  a  man  of  comely  appearancei  but 
(trong,  foolish,  and  iu  some  instances  of  a  brutal  disposition.     Darnley  a 
)liavionr  eoon  weakened  the  affections  of  his  queen  ;  and  her  love,  formerly 
violent,  was  in  a  sliort  time  converted  into  extreme  hatred.     Jealous  of 
le  influence  of  Kizzio  over  Mary,  Damley,  aided  by  a  few  nobles,  mur- 
lered  the  unfortunate  Italian  in  bis  royal  mistress's  presence,     lliis  action 
icreased  and  confirmed  that  hatred  which  had  already  taken  poesesfliou  of 
ler  mind.     Meanwhile  Botbwell,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  unbounde<l  am- 
ition,  insinuated   himself  into  Mary's  favour;  and  the   services  which  he 
tndered  her,  joined  to  her  resentment  agiiiust  her  husband,  induced  her  to 
lo  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  justify.       Soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
only  child  which  she  ever  had,  and  who  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name 
of  James  VI.  Damley  was  murdered.     Bothwell   is  known  to  have  been 
the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  ;  and  Mary  herself,  it  has  been  pretty  clearly 
Icmonstrated  by  impartial  historians,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  vindications 
her  character  by  Catholic  and  Jacobite  writem,  was  accessory  to  the 
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ntrocions  deed.  Mary's  crimes  were  iodeed  greutt  but  her  mitfrortanGs 
t^qualled  thent.  The  atrocity  of  her  conduct,  united  ag&inat  her  and  Both- 
well)  u'houi  she  liad  man'ied,  almost  all  the  iioblea  of  Scotland.  She  w&« 
made  a  state -prisoner  ;  but  effecting  her  escape,  raised  a  few  troops.  Her 
army  was,  however,  defeated  ;  and  Mary  being  compelled  to  take  shelter 
in  England  from  the  vengeance  uf  her  HubjectH,  Elizabeth  eagerly  seized 
the  op[H>rtunity  of  crusliing  one  whom  hlie  acx'.ounted  a  dangorous  rival. 
The  unfortunate  queen^  after  being  confined  as  a  prisoner  for  19  years,  wa^ 
lirought  to  trial  before  a  tribunal  to  which  she  was  not  reHponHible,  and 
condemned  through  the  influence  of  Klizabeth,  who  liad  undertaken  the 
ofBce  of  her  protectress,  and  who  was  related  to  her  by  blood,  as  well  mi 
bound  in  honour  to  rescue  her  from  injury.  She  was  beheaded  at  Eolber- 
ingay  castle,  on  tlie  6th  of  February,  1587. 

James  K/.]  The  reign  of  Mary's  successor,  James  VI.  was  more  useful 
than  splendid.  After  having  for  some  time  governed  Scotland  wtllt  con- 
siderable abihty,  he  nucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  right  of  liis 
descent  from  Henry  VU.  From  the  time  tliat  Britain  was  guvemed  by 
one  prince,  till  that  period  when  the  whole  was  declared  to  be  one  undi- 
vided kingdom,  Scotland  seems  gradually  to  have  fallen  lower  in  tite  scale 
of  dignity  Mid  power.  Considered  rather  as  an  ap|»endagc  of  England,  than 
as  a  part  oi  Britain,  it  enjoyed  none  of  tliose  advuntages  which  its  alliance 
with  that  kingdom  seemed  at  first  to  promise.  It  liad  indeed  a  parliament 
of  its  own  ;  but  that  was  a  mere  sliadow  uf  independence.  Neglected  by 
its  nobles,  who  attaclied  tliemselvcs  to  the  court  in  England^ — deHpined,  and 
sometimes  oppressed  by  its  princes,  who  forpot  that  to  it  they  owed  their 
origin, — Scotland  became  every  day  less  considerable,  till  the  reign  of  Anne, 
when  by  tliu  union  Britain  became  one  kin^^dom.  This  measure  dis- 
pleased not  only  the  lower,  but  numbers  also  of  the  higher  ranks.  The 
veoiOTal  of  all  patronage  and  show  of  royalty  dissatisfied  the  latter, 
while  the  introduction  of  a  strict  system  of  general  taxation  was  highly 
unpopular.  To  add  to  the  general  discontent,  the  grossest  local  oppres- 
sion for  a  time  prevailed,  and  every  thing  wan  placed  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  Englishmen,  But  the  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  in  power 
which  the  British  dumiuious  hare  since  made,  and  in  which  Scotland  has 
largely  participated,  fully  confirms  the  sound  policy  of  the  measure.- 


*The  ftfllowlng  la  a  Utit  of  thi^  Scntlsh  kfng«,  ftcoiirdlng  Ui  Uuthaniuj's  t:hroii(ila|[]r.  Il 
U  prnprr  hi  ntnark,  bowwrr,  thut  in  ihi'  rai-lif-r  tN'riiM]<iiti  aui tirti (icily  lias  be<'ii  «U*oii|{tv, 
and  witb  niuehiibow  of  rciuoii,  conlmwi-tviJ.  The  cliruiiulogyttiid  nnniea  ut  ihe  piiiiCM 
appear,  indcctJ,  to  be  In  u  (rcai  mcaAorf  uncertain,  till  the  retgn  of  KttUDetli  JL 
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CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  KEATUKES-COASTS— MOUNTAIN&- 

ajV£U8— LA  K£S-CANALS— ANTIQUITIES. 

HB  diatingnithing  characteristic  of  the  surface  of  Scotland  is  varietur, 
'he  country  U  generally  mouniainous  to  the  extent  of  two-tliirds  ;  lience 
le  thinness  of  the  population  compared  with  its  extent.  From  the  report 
to  tbeAgriculturai  board,  not  above  one-eighth  part  of  the  superficies  ia 
cultivated  lantl,  tJie  remainder  being  deroted  to  pasturage.  Scotland  ta  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  two  great  divisions  of  Highlands  and  LowlaiKK  It 
may  aUu  ha  couKidered  as  divided  into  tliree  parts :  the  nurtlierii,  tbe  uen- 
tnd,  and  tlie  soutliem,  the  houndarica  of  which  are  as  strongly  mnrked  by 
nature  as  the  former.  The  first,  or  northern  division,  is  cut  oA'  from  tlie 
middle  or  central  division,  by  the  cliaiu  of  lakes  occupying  the  middle  of 
Glenmore  nah'  alabin,  or  '  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia,'  stretching  from 
Loch  JLinnhe  to  the  Moray  Firth,  and  now  connected  together  by  the  Cale- 
donian Canal.  The  second,  or  niiddlu  divitiioii,  is  separated  from  the 
southern  by  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  now  joined  by  the  Great  Canal. 
In  the  northern  division,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  vast  conge- 
rieii  or  masN  of  huge  mountains,  bordered,  however,  on  the  N.N.E.  and 
B.  coasts  with  vales  and  level  tracts  of  considerable  fertility.  "  In  this 
district,"  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  "  a  wide  extent  of  desert  country  lay 
before  na,  and  exhibited  a  most  august  picture  of  forlorn  nature;  the  pro- 
spect was  altogether  immense,  but  wild  and  desolate  beyond  conception. 
Tlie  mountains  presented  nothing  to  our  new  but  heath  and  rock  ;  between 
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them  furmleas  lakes  and  pools,  ilnrk  willi  tlie  shades  thrown  from  piodt- 
gious  precipices,  guve  grandeur  to  the  wildi^mesa  in  itn  most  gloomy  foi-ms,** 
The  middle  diriHioii  also  contains  many  great  ranges  of  mountains,  parti- 
cularly tlie  Grampians,  extt'udiug  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  CJemian  Ocean, 
This  grand  rang*!  forms,  as  in  the  former  division,  the  boundary  betnoen 
the  hilly  and  tlie  flat  country,  which  last  occupies  tlie  northern  and  eastern 
coasts.  In  these  two  (Hvisions,  comprehending  more  than  two-thirds  of 
Scotland,  the  arable  part  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  mountainous 
regions  whose  niggcdness  and  sterility  will  for  ever  defy  the  utmost  efforts 
of  haman  industr)'.  The  conntrj',  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  middle  diri- 
sion,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  Houtht^m,  bears  more  resemblance  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  to  the  tincultivated  land  is  much 
greater.  In  the  southern  part  we  find  every  sort  of  rural  variety.  In  some 
parts  are  seen  "  verdant  plains,  watered  by  copious  streams,  and  covered 
with  innumembic  caltlo.  In  others,  the  pleasing  vicissitudes  of  gently  risitu; 
hills  and  beitdlng  valca,  fertile  in  corn,  waving  with  wood,  and  interspersed 
with  meadows,  offer  the  most  delightful  landscapes  of  'rural  opulence  and 
beauty.  Some  tracts  abound  with  prospects  of  the  most  romantic  kind,— 
lofty  mountains,  crugg)' rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and  tumbling  torrents; 
nor  are  thcrft  wanting,  as  n  contrast  to  so  many  agreeable  scenes,  the  gloomy 
pictures  of  bleak  barren  moors  and  wild  uncultivated  heaths.''  The  Lo- 
tliians,  with  the  hanks  of  the  Clyde,  itxhibit  u  gently  varied  surface^  well- 
watered  ;  the  districts  colletl  carafes  present  the  some  arts  of  cultivation  on  a 
surface  entirely  level;  while  the  north-westeni  districts  display  scenes 
uncommonly  picturesque,  hut  too  frequently  totally  incapable  of  roivardtng 
the  toil  of  the  cultivators. 

Cuajr/jr.^  In  describing  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  we  shall  begin  at  the  S. 
E.  angle.  From  Berwick-upon-Tweed  the  shore  bends  to  the  N.W.  until 
it  is  terminated  by  the  Ilrth  of  Forth,  which  penetrates  a  considerable  way 
inland,  affording  good  anchorage  and  shelter  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  promontory  of  Hfe,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  forms  a  division  between 
the  Firth  of  Fortli  and  the  estuary  of  the  Tay.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay  to  Peterhead  or  Buchanuess,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Scotland,  the 
coast  winds  in  a  wavering  direction  to  the  N.  E.  It  then  runs  in  a  nor- 
therly direction  until  terminated  by  a  vast  bay  of  a  triangular  form,  the 
south  side  of  whicii  extends  upwards  of  80  miles  inland,  and  is  termed  the 
Murray  or  Moray  I'lrth.  The  northern  side  of  this  triangle  is  indented  by 
the  Firths  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch,  both  safe  stations, — the  former  being 
the  Partus  xahttisi  or  '  safe  haven,*  of  the  ancient  geographers.  From  the 
Firth  of  Dornoch,  the  coast  winds  to  the  N.E.  till  terminated  by  Dun- 
caosby-hcad,  the  most  nonh-eoHtem  point  of  Scotland,  in  58"  iC.  The 
northern  coasts  are  generally  bold  and  dangerous, — ^jutting  out  into  formi- 
dable rocky  headlands, — and  divided  from  the  Orkneys  by  a  narrow  and 
tempestuous  sea,  nametl  the  Pentland  Firth.  From  Duncansby-head  the 
coast  bends  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  the  promontory  of  Dunnet-head,  the 
most  northern  point  of  Scotland^  in  58"  45' ;  from  which  it  proceeds  in  a 
S,\V.  direction  to  Thurso  Bay,  which  runs  some  distance  into  the  country. 
Here  it  again  benda  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  Strathy-head,  in  58"  36',  where 
it  takes  a  S.W.  direction,  being  indented  by  two  arms  of  the  sea,  or  bays, 
called  Loch  Tongue  and  Loch  Erribole.  Stretching  again  N.W.  to  Far- 
Out- Head,  in  58'  35',  it  then  proceeds  in  a  S.W.  direction,  where  it  i§ 
again  indented  by  Durness  Bay,  an  arm  of  tlie  sea,  and  thence  proceeds  N. 
W,  till   tcraiinated  by  the   promontory  of  Cape  Wrath,   the  most  north- 
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'  .westerly  point  of  Scotland,  in 58"  34/.  The  ooaf>t  nonr  tiii-nn  to  the  south, 
*  -4R|^  seeniB  in  iu  whole  extent  aa  if  xoni  and  shattered  by  the  fury  of  the 
.western  waves,  bcin^  every  where  indented  by  extensive  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands,  which  appear  as  if  torn  from  the 
mainland  hy  some  convulbiou  of  nature.  At  the  distance  of  30  or  40  miles 
I  from  the  western  coast,  a  range  of  islands,  sometimes  denominated  the  Long 
Islands,  stretches  from  N.  to  S.  above  100  rniles.  Near  the  coast  is  the 
isle  of  Slcye,  and  to  the  S.  is  the  isle  of  Mull,  separated  from  it  hy  a  nar- 
row sound.  Still  farther  to  tlie  S.  appear  the  great  isles  of  Isla  and  Juia, 
with  many  other  smaller  isles,  Ncai-  the  sound  of  Mull  is  Loch  Linnhe, 
a  great  navigable  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  N.E.  as  far  as  Fort  William, 
and  approaching  within  20  miles  of  the  extremity  of  the  Moray  Firth.  To 
the  S.  of  this  preat  openinir,  the  Aqrylesliire  coast  runs  out  into  the  long 
and  narrow  peninsula  of  Ktntyre,  the  point  of  which  is  only  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Irish  coast.  Between  the  MnU  of  Kintyre  and  the  coast  of 
Ayr>  is  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  in  which  are  tlie  islea  of 
Arran,  Bute,  ami  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Cumbrays  and  Inchma!*nook. 
This  estuary  divides  at  the  isle  of  Bute  into  two  great  openings, — the  first, 
Loch  I'yne,  penetrating  40  miles  into  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire, — tlie 
Recond,  tho  Firth  of  Clyde,  extending  easterly  till  within  HD  miles  of  the 
Firth  uf  Forth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  navi^'ahle  canal.  From  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  the  coast  proceeds  in  a  southrrn  diret^tion  till  terminated 
by  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  S.W.  point  of  ^Scotland.  Thence  the  coast 
tends  easterly  along  tlio  Solway  Firth,  From  the  head  of  the  Solway 
Firth  a  nalm*at  boundary  with  Englantl  is  nearly  completed  by  the  river 
Liddal,  tho  Cheviot  hills,  and  the  river  Tweed. 

Capf.f.~\  The  most  remarkable  capes,  proceeding  north war<ls  along  the 
eastern,  and  southwards  along  the  western  coasts,  are,  St  Abba  head,  F'ife- 
uess,  Peterhead,  Kinnninl-heail,  Troup-head,  Tarbat-Ness,  Noss-head, 
Duncansby-head,  Dunnet-head,  Far-Out-Mead,  Cape  Wrath,  Codach  point, 
Ardnamurchan,  Mull  of  Kintyre,  Conil  point.  Mull  of  Galloway,  and 
Barrow-head. 

MoimtainsJ]  In  the  S.W.  Galloway  presents  an  extensive  group  of  hills, 
Idom  describing  any  uniform  chain.  One  ridge  luns  from  Gleuluce  bay, 
which  extends  towards  Locli  Hyan,  north-easterly  to  Loch  Doon.  Other 
ridices  run  in  various  directions,  following  the  course  of  tho  rivers  till  we 
airive  at  the  Nith.  Of  these,  Critfel,  a  detached  summit,  has  the  greatest 
elevation.  But  the  chief  range  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  is  that  metalliferous 
ridge  called  L.e(tdhilhf  from  whence,  in  every  direction,  rivers  descend  to 
the  Bca.  Tim  small  NtiL'nms  of  Flvan  and  Glen^onnar,  having  thetr  sources 
in  these  hills,  conveyed  particles  of  gold  to  tho  Clyde ;  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth sent  a  (jerman  miner  to  gather  gold  dust  in  tliest*  streams.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  his  discoveries  and  labourti,  the  manuscript  of  wliicli  is  still 
in  the  Advocates*  Library,  The  place  where  he  washed  the  gold  is  still 
called  Gold  Scour.  The  search  was  again  resumed  by  tlie  earl  of  Hope- 
ton,  but  soon  discontinued,  the  expense  being  more  than  the  profit.  Gold 
dnst  is  still  found  in  very  small  quantities  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  but 
the  particles  seldom  exceed  in  size  the  point  of  a  pin.  Ilaitfell  and  Low- 
there  are  the  chief  summits  of  this  range.  To  the  N.  is  the  insulated 
mountain  of  Tinto  ;  and  Queensberrj' hill  lies  to  the  S.E.  Loudon  hill,  in 
Ayrshire,  is  little  remarkable  ;  but  returning  to  the  eastern  coast,  we  find 
the  Latanierimtor  ridge,  terminating  in  St  Abb's  head.  The  Pentfand 
hitls,  to  the  S,  of  £dinhui*gh,  are  moi*o  picturesque  than  important.  A'oj-M 
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Bm'vcich  Lawy  and  the  romanttc  Bumuiiu  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgli, 
termifiate  th«  list  of  the  southern  hillu.  The  Leadhilla  consist  of  argiU 
laccouB  BchiatQB)  but  tho  gray  gnuiite  abounds  in  tlie  Galloway  mountains, 
and  red  granit«  occurs  in  Criffel  fell — On  the  N.  of  the  Forth  appear 
tile  Ochxl  and  Sidiaw  hilli,  running  almost  parallel  to  the  Grampians, 
but  of  inferior  elevation.  To  these  muse  be  added  the  Kinnoul  and 
Dunsinnan  hilh  and  a  small  range  in  Angus.  The  Grampians  may  be 
considered  an  the  grand  frontier  chain,  forming  the  «outheru  boundai-y  of 
the  highlands,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  .Stonehaven,  in  Kinrardine- 
aliire,  where  they  terminate.  They  are  from  40  to  tiO  miles  in  breadth. 
Ben-Nevisy  in  Inremess-fthire,  in  the  monarch  of  Sootiah  mountainH.  This 
sublime  mountain  elevates  its  inagged  front  to  the  height  of  4,370  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Hea  ;  and  its  summit  and  broken  side  aie  covered 
with  ever-doring  snow.  On  its  N.E.  side  it  presents  a  prodigious  preci- 
pice of  1,500  feet  perpendicular.  The  prospect  from  its  top  iti  inde- 
Bcribably  grand  and  magni6cent.  The  whole  of  the  great  glen  of  Caledonia, 
fix>m  Fort  George  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  is  presented  to  the  eye, — 
comprehending  tlie  freah-water  lakes  of  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  riveru  Ness  and  Lochy,  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  one  K.K.  and  the  other  S.W.  The  extent  on  the  horizon  of 
the  sea  is  80  miles,  the  eye  stietching  at  once  from  the  German  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  This  mountain  is  in  great  part  composed  of  a  fine  brown 
porphyry  ;  it  also  presents  many  specimens  of  green  porphyry,  intermixeil 
with  white  qaartz.  'I'he  red  granite  of  Ben-Ne^'is  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  In  the  noriheiDmosl  division,  lying  beyond  the  great  glen 
of  Caledonia,  the  mountains  are  yet  more  numerous,  but  are  very  irregu- 
larly grouped,  and  less  striking.  The  western  shore,  in  particular,  w 
crowded  with  hills,  from  the  isle  of  Skye  to  Cape  Wrath;  wliile  a  branch 
Bpre&ding  eastward  to  Ordhead  formn  what  are  termed  by  seamen  the 
Paps  of  Caithness.  The  chief  mountains  of  Ross-shire  are  Beii  Chat, 
Benchasker,  Ben  Golich,  Ben  Nore,  Ben  Foskarg,  and  Ben  Wyvea.  In 
Sutherland  and  Caithness  are  Ben  Onnod,  Ben  Clibeg,  Ben  Grin,  Ben 
Hope,  and  Ben  Lugal.  To  explain  in  the  terma  of  geoto^ical  science  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Scotish  mountains  would  be  superfluous  here  ;  we 
refer  those  of  our  rentiers  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  this  subject  to  Wil- 
liams' Mineral  Kingdom,  JamicHon's  Mineraloc:)'  of  the  Scotish  Isles,  and 
the  Transactions  of  the  Werueiian  Society  of   Edinburgh.* 


•  ThB  following  i^Mlut  of  thopiiorlpftl  «)evftti<ui*  in  SooUuid[  ettieflT  tekni  from  theionnPT  of 
GMrrtli  R»y  And  Mudrp,  nod  tlie  l*l.il.  M.^jhiciU  Mngulai>. 

AIIm,  1(11  ;v  I'irtlt  vfct(fd€)  Aynkirt 
Aim  Hill,  StirliDflfthir.^'  ... 
Artliur'i  Snt.  Edinburgh.   . 
Aucbiolpok^  DutntHm-ahtn,    . 


tioa 

into 

BI4 


B■ll|l^tr^,  Rpnfrnrahlrr,      ....  lOOO 

Harry,  Prrth»)arr,  080 

Bum  Rnrk,  i^rirtA*>f  F»rtA,)         ...  100 

B€ln  Ardluiich,  Pnrtlwhlrp,      .  XttO 

B«tn  Ima,  or  CublfT,  ArgyWhtrp,               .  2380 

Rflnvnturk,  Arffylvtliiri,          .        .  MTO 

B«lt)((U»,  Pfrtlikhin-,   ,           ....  3T«4 

Bclnmore    iji  Wutf,,  Arfylrshlri*,    .  tOW 

Il»a  Ijii,  ..r  tlir  CmU,  Ar(jylwbiro,      .        .  3011 

Boaabourd.  AU>Mern«Kir*,  SMO 

Bunhrhaly,  PirtlMhirx,          ....  psw 

Bffauuunhrmii,  Arirylciihirc,  k^ 

BcuvcD.  AbordecBsUrv,      -       ■       .       .  Aw 


Bettcairn.  KirkciidbrifhUblrp, 
Il«och<Micltu),  Pertliitliire,     ■ 
I<ancliuii]xit<,  Pf^rtliihlrp, 
BcDPlcMiit  PntlMhirF, 
flrnditrlf:,  PiriUshirv, 
B«tMloclilr,  Al>4q^i>eBshirf>, 
BHiMfRn,  BttttlTflliirf*. 
Bcnpstjui,  ArKytnliirv, 
B«n!anner«.  Pertliiblri'.      . 
Hrnlrdi.  Pi>rtU»hir^,      . 
BrnJiHTtniid,  StfrKngvhifV, 
B«ntnorf,  Pprtluhiri, 
Bfrninhm,  Argylciliirr,    . 
Beaiwria,  InrsrtiMi.Bhir(f,    . 
BmmeliW,  Pnthtbin*.      , 
B«airtl«ip«dl.  ArgytMhire.     . 
noDrriiiiP.  PiTttiiihlrp, 
BcnroirUeb,  >VrU»hlre, 


1800 
.    SHOO 


last 
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RiVEHs.]  Scotland  aliouiuU  iu  rivers,  which,  descending  from  high- 
Janil  iliatrict«,'aii»  generally  rapid.  The  principal  rircrs,  and  tlie  ext«nt  of 
lerritoiy  from  which  tijcy  derive  their  watery  are  as  follow : 


Toy 
Tweed 
Spey 
Clyde 
North  Dee 


Squftrn  MflM. 

.      1670 
1300 

.    law 

900 


6. 

N«»      . 

7. 

I'orth 

B. 

Lochy 

jr. 

Nith 

10. 

Findhom 

S<iii«ro  HLle«. 
850 

am 

600 


n&  Tai/.]     Of  these,  Uie  Tay  has,  by  far,  the  largest  body  of  water; 


KnglUI)  fMt. 


BcDrracky,  Porthshir*.  ,    ^5© 

BenM-yvh.  R„„, yj^ 

Bi'liDdDt,  Ai>(fut*liirc,  ....      750 

BelniiriM,  UariOaliirf *    8747 

Berwk-fc  L»w  (V)  Haddutiftomaiiw,         .      lUQ 

BlnhiU.  Buitbhin.     .....        |ql<, 

Btauiy  Cniir.  UnUtkcowftklre,    .       .       .     bOa 

B4mwB,  PH-UMhlre,  . 

IHackhouH  hMirhts,  S#lklrkahlre. 

Black  t»rg,  DuiafheMtttre,      . 

BIjKkatda  End.  Arnliirt*. 

Bliiir  Mount,  AtivriU>fiiHhtn',    . 

lliaidUw,  Peehlesiiire, 

Bniiuivmrk  HIU,  Dumfrieuhire, 

Ilu<*buUtlr«.  ArvylMOilra. 

Burk  of  Cubrtuk,  AberdnaulitK. 

Buckataoti,  Edlnburir^i, 

Burbuillloo,  Wijtmuhir4>, 

CairD-Fdrfn*,  Abordeetulitrf, 

Ckimfrtinn,  lDveni»-4htre, 

Cairahorrali,  Kirk  rudb  riff hbihir«. 

CntrnitvMouDt,  Kiiii!ardirit>ahlre, 

rjiime-Kiiiudw,  Dumfrioulkire, 

CalramoiMMUiit  Ab«rdBei»btre»    • 
CurD.Mapl»,  LlnllthfomhlK, 
'Cairn.  Oar,  Perthahtni, 

Calrnpat.  WiirtoDshlrc 

Calrittmulr,  upon  l>eu9b,  GallowayshUY, 
Caimtmair,  oT  Flavt,  Do. 

CalmUble,  Ayrablr*, 
'^ainnoal.  Abertfeemblre. 
CaJton  Hill.  EdinburghBhUv, 

Calii-ar,  Ab4*rdi<viuhira 

Cainpiii«  FellB,  Sclrlin^lre, 
^CardoD.  Pecblcashtre,  [q6om  TvMd  IVSO,) 
rlebm,  AyrUiirp 


L 


.     2370 

ii7i> 

.     S71K1 
730 

.  2am 
an 

.  ADO 
614 
SlOO 

.  VJSO 
1100 

ineo 

WW 

•    1<K» 

14W 

■  3090 
800 

sun 

8329 

«aa 
ssn 

IMU 
8  000 

Carnelby,  or  Logan  bouM  HKI,  Edinburgh.  I7U0 

Cart«r  Fell,  Knxburg^luhlro.                        ■  1009 

Castlelaw.  E^iuburghshUv.  IKK> 

C«tla«r,  Forfarthlre,      .        '       .        .        .  28&i 

Cbvvlot,  Roxburfftuhirc,  SOW 

Ctickbunilair,  Berwick nhirt*.  QOl) 

CtK-klfni^,  Linlitlijiriiwalitrc,     .        •        .  SOO 

'oan,  Abi>rd»eoabirt%       -        .        .        .  flOOO 

itor^ine  Hills,  EdinburgbitUra,  470 

>bli>,  Bnnffkhlrf,       ....  C^8 

:.K»ltan  Hill.  Edlnbnrgfatliirp,  lUO 

Lochart,                 Do        ...  MO 

-aig-Owl,  Anifusdiire.    .  IIO(> 
■aIg-I'hatrir,TiiVL>meu.8liIrp(<iAoM<Atf  Nieu,)!  IN) 

li-Btftn,  ArKyluiihirt!,                   ••        ■  8I3I> 

c-Moy.           D» aOBrt 

ban  B«>o,  Argylvtlilrr,  Ut  flunjinU,   .  S)GS> 

Uo.                        2nd    Do.  XIQO 

Criuieli.Laa»a.  Argyl«ahlr»,                        -  3uua 

Cultor  FtfU.  Louarkahlrf,  taOki 

ill. 


Dalinalitiy  Mill.  Edinburgbflhirf!,  ago 

Dsrkmoanl  Hill,  Lanarkibtrv,  TOfi 

nr^llarbuni  UlJI,  PvebleNhlre.                      .  2»tl 

I>ouKlBa  Cairn,  DnmfrleMhirc.  11)00 

Dnui«p  Ijivr,  Anfuiahlre,  asa 

DuDirolth.  Argyl«ablr»,  7fl0 

Duntiioii,  noxbur^hihln*.                         .  irgi 

Dtuirich,  Roxburghahire,  )H21 

DuiiiM.'  Law,  B«rvrick»hire,  (On 

Duaabnnxn,  Prrthtlilre, .•  |na4 

Dunwar,  Ayrthlre, \mu 

Hut  C'uira,  Pcebleubire,  (M<r  targeit  af  M« 

Pentlat%di,) |800 

eaidoD  Hiilo,  Roxbtu-ffluliire,                    .  18U 

KrrlckfiUm  Bra«>faF>»d.  UumfriewUre,  lllS^ 

I-:tteriL-k  P(>ii,  Selklrkibire,                            .  sSIXf 


Para  HIU,  Ab^HModitra,    . 

FamfroOi  Perthfhlra, 
Fell  (i(  Mochrum,  WlgtonBhlro, 
Firrnoatb,  Ab4>rdf>riuhlrr, 
Ftireman,    (ii6ofi«  th»  Dacertm,) 
■takr, 


AbardeaD- 


Glaisrhf)lreii.neiD,  Argylettalrv. 
Goatfvll,  (in  Arran,)  Butt*,    . 
Graitney  HIU,  UiimfricHblrei 
GumM'tvugh,  P«t>bleaaliln',,  ■ 


lOUU 
IWO 

»oo 


HaogfDphaw  Law,  SvlklriuUre,    .  ITSil 

tlartfetl.  {atmve  ait^at^rmy)  DumfrlaMbJre, 3300 
Hall'«  Clcugh,  PwblaaMhitv,  .    2i00 


KHI'it  Rangr,  Gallowaysttlr*. 
Kelly  Law,  Fi/nblr*, 
Keriach,  KliuwrdlncibIrt, 
King's  Scat,  pKfUiflhira, 
KlniiuiU.  Ifrom  thr  Tny,)  PertluhIre, 
Kinpurvk,  Prrtiiahln*, 
KirkyitUia,  Edinburghshire, 
Klitai'linnliAno,  Kinmrdlnaabira, 
Knock.  U.-uiffibtrp,  •       .       • 

Knork-Uollull,  AyrtihIre,      • 
Knuck-OuIUu,         Du-     . 

KlHK'k.I>0«',  1>4»- 

KDock.  Nuatuin,       Do- 
Knu4  k  u(  Lui-c,  Wlgtoiuhlrc, 


8060 
BIO 

isob 
noe 
est 
iibi 

1700 
2370 

uao 

MO 

IMO 
1014 


Lanark,  :totvn  of]  Lanarkihire,  656 

Lttugholni  Hill.  DumMesKhirc,    .  .    ISM 

Urf,  \Vigtoi«hlre,            ....  MM 

l^rgi)  Law,  t  Ifekhlro,  lOlO 

Ixuid  II1IU,  (Ti/ingif},  Laoiu-k&hlrv,     .  .    l&Ai 

U'VffoSeat.  t/ro«(A(iCfyrfir,)  Lanartahlr^  UftW 

Lvcbtaun  Htll.  Pcrtkahtr*.    ...  Il?< 

lAttmnul  (W.)  Flfuhire         ...  1781 


IM 
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aUhouf^h.  for  l<*ngth  of  coDrRC^  it  yields  to  the  Spoy.  The  Tay  rises  in 
Braidalhin,  on  the  bonlprs  of  Lom,  in  Argyleshire.  At  its  source,  it 
hoan  the  iianiG  of  the  Fillan,  nut  receiving  the  name  of  Tay  til]  it  iiisu«4 
from  the  lake  of  that  name.  About  10  miles  from  its  source  it  diffuses 
itself  into  Loch  Dochart.  Issuing  thence,  it  loses  the  name  of  Fillan,  and 
receiving  tliat  of  Dochart,  givcH  the  name  of  Glendochart  to  the  vale 
through  which  it  runs.  At  the  eantem  extremity  of  this  vale,  beside*  other 
streams,  it  receives  the  Lochay  from  the  N.  W. ;  and  shortly  after  the 
united  streams  are  lont  in  Loch  Tay.  Two  miles  after  emerging  from  this 
loch,  it  receives  the  Lyon.  At  Logierait,  it  U  joined  by  the  confluent 
stream  of  the  Garry  and  Tuminel,  which  almost  equal  it  in  size.  Turning 
ita  course  lo  the  S.  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Bran,  near  Dunkeld,  it 
advances  to  Perth,  augmented  by  several  tributary  streams,  such  as  the 
Isla,  tho  Shochie,  and  the  Almond.  A  Itllle  below  Perth,  it  turns  to  the 
S.  and  being  joined  by  the  Erne,  washoH  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  B  miles  below  the  to^vn  of  Dundee,  at  whicli  place  it  is  2 
miles  broad.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Newburg,  in  Fife,  for  vessels  of  oOO 
tons,  and  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  go  up  as  far  as  Perth.  There  is 
a  very  extensive  salmon-Bsbery  on  this  river. 

Tfie  FortK']  Tlio  Forth  rises  on  tho  north  side  of  Benlomond,  and 
running  in  an  easterly  direction  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom* 
forms  tlmt  firth  or  ai'm  of  the  German  Ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
It  forms  four  expansions,  or  small  Inkcs,  before  it  descends  into  the  low 
country.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth,  its  course  is  remarkably  sonien- 
tine.  At  eight  mUes  above  Stirling,  it  is  joined  by  tho  united  streams  of 
the  Teith,  Allan,  ami  Ardoch ;  and  entering  the  Carse  of  Stirling  and  Fal- 
kirk, it  pursues  its  course  in  beautiful  meanders.  These  windings  form  a 
great  many  beautiful  peninsulas.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ser- 
pentine course   o{  this  <lelightfnl  stream,  when  it  is  considered  thai  the 


BaclMifrM. 

I^omood  (E.)  FtfMhlrp.      ....  IMS 

Lvwtlwn,  or  IjuMfon.  IjinnrkftMr*.  .        .  3IM 

HmhIiiI,  AbardffPmUrc,    ...  4302 

Mragle,  P»tblM>Mn, I«0O 

MeiUfoarvfmlp,  lBVffnM'«-attfri>.  toko 

Mrff^'i  Hilk.  R«kl>ur«luhtrp.     .  |M0 

Mlllfinir'MMl  F«ll,  K'lXburirhiiltln!,     .  SOOO 

MliiftimiMir,  I*tM>blmMtiirr,     -         .         .         .  90)0 

Minto  CnlffH,  Koxbanrtuktn*,  Sift 

Minto  Hilla,            Do.            .                 .        .  S5A 

MUty  Lair,  RcDfrtwifaUv,  ItfM 

nn^nt,  ^rxtiaite),          .....  SIO 

MonnoKd,  AberdMuhin*,       ...  Sin 

MorvMi.            Do. 3U» 

Mnant  BatlArk,  KHmrriiopthliv,    .  StIU 

Mount  Btair.  I'nlhsbhv,               ...  I3w 

Mount  hla,  Il)iiiir«liir<>,                ...  (tUO 

Mutrfuoi  HiUi,  l^lfil^urgtehlrr.                 .  ISM 

Niwth,  Buflkhln, wso 

Ord  or  Caithnew,  CsUlMMMMn.       .  liOO 

PkpofCAlthniM,  raithnem^Mnt,    .  19» 

p»p«  of  Juim,  Anryicshirv,  .      -  aaav  and  mtc 

ftaC  Iaw,  Selklrkihirv 1AM 

Qmmn^try  HUl,  Dtwtfrtmlilns                .*  SSGfi 
UunUittuankiw.   {fr«m  U^  Ct^if)   Laiurk- 

•Wrr flno 

Hona,  (lA  SMeOumi.)  OrkMyt.      .                .  »U 

Kubmlntr,  Il»i(ti«irrti>Jiirv.  |  ilfi 


SaUibury  Crmlfr*,  EdlnburgUlilra, 
Sarry  Hillit,  Cuitl^nMBohm,   . 
ScvmoKli,  lnv«rn««Mlikr«, 
StmvFd  Lkvr,  iJrwmtA*  TWmO 
Srhlrtulllnn.  IVrtlu^lra, 

Scnp«>,  r<H>bi<*Mhir«>.    . 

Scrimeld  or  Crldfl.  Ktrmdbrifflitihln* 

SMUnr,  Anfru*sliiri\ 

Sbvrr  Cliuitilch,  ArfQrlnhlre.   • 

Skurr  Dhooult,         Do. 

S1*&V9  Roil*'.  Da     . 

SimtTft  tlill.  Brrtrkrkshir*, 

Spittli-.  Ilill,  t:dHibiirirhahlr*, 

Si  Kilcl*.  Hibrldw,       ... 


MM 


BOH 


17M 
1300 

law 


ToDnii  Hill.  r>amrrlPM<blrft.     .  UKt 

Thrr<«  Ur«>thr«>n,  SrlkLrkiUrr,  .    lyw 

Tmut  :fn^m  (Atf  ChfOe  1710)  LwMrlnbire,  OS 

Torlt'uni,  IVrthtliirv nop 

Tudtiopv  Fell,  R«]ibarg)ubir<>,     .  .     \9gt 

Twi^nUuiuir  Cliurrii,                    ...  Uft) 

Wklatoa  Mount,  Lwttrkaliliv,     ■  .    15>i 

WutockHMtd  Villar^.  t£») 

WsntlKir,  SelkirkahiiY,                         .  .     IM) 

WardlAw,  in  CiwrlRri-Tork,  DurofrtoMhirr.  mti 

Waitrmw  Law,  Laiurk>shtrc,  lOOi) 

Wbit«coniI>«,  I'L*vbl(MHihiri*,  .    HtB 

WtadleUniw  Law,  Selklrk-iblK,  tua 

Winh««d  F»n,  Roxl>ar(toli4r«,    ■  .    ftnyi 

Wiip.                          Uu,     .        ,  ISSJ 
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dvitance  from  Stirling  to  Alloa,  by  land,  in  only  G  miles,  white  by  water, 
it  i«  no  leas  than  24".  A  little  U'low  Alloa  the  Forth  expaiuU  into  a  noble 
bay,  20  miles  in  lengtli,  but  of  unequal  breudlb.  The  river  in  navigable 
for  vessels  of  80  tons  as  far  aa  Sttrliti;^. 

7V»«  Ctjfdc.~]  The  Clyde  is  osually  described  as  taking  its  rise  from 
ClydeMlaw,  in  the  parish  of  Crawfor4l,  a  hill  belonging  to  tlmt  high  range 
which  separates  Lanarkshire  from  Aunan<lale ;  but,  with  greater  propriety, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  its  sourcse  G  railed  farther  nouth  ;  the  Dair  Water, 
which  joins  it  at  Elwanfoiit,  being  in  fact  the  parent-stream,  baring  a 
remoter  source,  and  beiu^  a  tanker  body  uf  water.  It  runs  throogh  Craw- 
ford-moor, leaving  the  Lead-hillH  to  the  left,  and  winding  around  the  lofty 
hill  of  Xinto  near  Symington,  it  pursues  a  northerly  counie  till  about  i^ 
miles  S.  of  Camwaili,  wlien  it  a^tsumes  a  direction  towards  the  W..  and, 
after  a  course  of  60  Enfj;li«(h  miles  in  a  direct  line,  it  falls  into  the  Firtli 
to  which  it  gives  name,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Bute.  In  its  course  through 
Clydosdalo  it  waters  the  most  fertile  vale  in  Scotland,  and  forms  several 
romantic  falls  and  caacades.  It  has  three  remarkable  falU  near  Lanark. 
The  upper  fall  wliicb  is  2^  miles  above  Lanark,  is  called  Sonniton,  There 
the  river  precipitates  itself  over  a  rock  of  27  feet  perpendicular  height. 
Above  ibts  fall  it  appears  one  bioad,  expanded,  and  placid  sheet  of  water; 
but  immt^iliatHly  below,  its  chanru^l  becomes  coniract^jd,  and  the  river  boils 
and  foams  and  thunders  among  rocks  and  precipices  till  it  arrives  at  the 
second  fall,  called  Corra-linn.  Here  it  dues  not,  as  at  tlie  Bouniton^linn, 
ru:*h  over  aC  one  leap,  but  makes  three  different  though  almost  impercep- 
tible precipitate  leaps  of  84  feet.  Two  miles  below,  is  the  third  fall,  usually 
called  Stonebifven  /inn,  about  80  feet  in  height.  It  is  equally  romantic  with 
(lie  others,  ami  here,  as  at  Corra,  the  river  takes  three  distinct  precipitate 
leaps.  In  its  course,  tlie  Clyde  receives  the  Elwan,  the  Glengonnar,  the 
~  louse,  the  Douglas,  the  Nethen,  the  Aven,  the  Sooth  and  North  Calder, 
•the  Kelvin,  the  Cart,  and  the  Leven.  It  is  now  navigable  to  Glasgow, 
;ia  consequence  of  tho  spirited  improvements  which  have  been  made  on 
Fthe  bed  of  tlie  river,  for  vessels  of  400  tons  burden.  At  Bowting  Bay, 
'l^^i  miles  t>etow  Gtasguw,  It  is  joined  by  the  Great  Canal  from  the  Forth. 
The  Ticf'eti.^    The  Tweed,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  most  pleasant 

iKloral  stream  in  Scotland.     It  has  its  source  in  Tweeds-moor,  near  the 
luit  where  the  counties  of  Peebies,  Dumfries,  and  Lanark  join,  and  not 

ir  from  where  the  Clyde  and  Annan  take  their  rise.     It  rnns  nearly  N.  E. 

till  it  reaches  Peebles :  when  turning  E.  it  i^  augmented  by  the   Ettrick 

Selkirk,  the  Gala  near  Galashiels,  the  Leader  near  Melrose,  and  the 

['oriot  as  Kelso,  streams  celebrated  in  Srotisb  song.     A  few  miles  below 

lis  town,  it  leaves  Roxburghshire,  and  forms,  for  many  miles,  the  boan* 

between  England  and  Scotland,  until  it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean, 

at   iierwick-npon-Tweed.     It  receives  uo  stream  of  consequence  during 

lis  part  of  iu  course,  except  the  Whtttadder,  which  joins  it  5  or  6  miles 
above  its  mouth.  The  Tweed  abounds  in  trout,  and  its  salmon-fishings 
are  particularly  valuable-     It  is  a  rapid  transparent  river,  and  runs  00 

liles  in  a  straight  line. 
The  Antmn.']    Tlie  Annan  rises  a  very  little  to  the  S.  of  the  source  of 
the  Tweed,  near  Errickston  Brae  Head  ;  it  rtms  S.  through  Annandule,  and 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Solway  Firth.     It  receives,  in  its  progress, 

te  Moffat,  Evan,  Milk,  and  Dryfe  waters. 
Tfte  Nith.'}     The   Nith    originates  in   the   parish  of  New  Cumnock, 
ynhiie,  anil  raiuiing  in  a  winding  coarse  S.  E.  receirea  the  Scaur  at 
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Kier,  anil  the  (Jarnm  anU  Cample  at  Uuriadoer,  and  fallfl  into  ibf  Solway 
Firth,  lielow  the  town  of  Duinfri«s.  It  alioantU  with  aalmoti  an<l  trout- 
Its  course,  in  a  direct  line,  is  60  miles ;  bat,  inclndinij;  its  windings,  it 
cannot  be  less  than  100. 

The  Sptri/.']  Next  to  the  Tay,  the  Spey  is  nndonbtedly  the  largest  of 
the  Scotish  streams.  It  ia  a  ^rand  and  impetuoui  river,  rising  in  Bado- 
noch,  Inverness-ahire,  and,  a  few  miles  from  its  source,  forming  an  expan- 
sion called  Loch  Spey.  Resuming  its  course,  it  runs  rapidly  towards  the 
E,,  but  at  the  village  of  Rothea,  turns  to  the  N.  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  Moray  Firth,  at  Garmouth.  Its  whole  course,  in  a  direct  line,  ia  90 
miles;  but  including  its  windings,  may  be  estimated  at  1*20.  It  gives 
name  to  the  Highland  district  of  StraiJispejtf,  so  famous  for  its  very  strik- 
ing and  popular  species  of  Scotiah  music.  In  the  last  three  miles  of  it« 
course,  its  descent  is  nut  less  than  GO  feet. 

The  Dee.']  The  Dee  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountala  CaimtouK 
from  the  wells  of  Dee,  in  the  western  border  of  AberdeenHhire,  which  are 
elevated  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se* ;  and  running  rapidly  through 
a  wild  and  wooded  country,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  falls  into  the  sea 
below  New  Abenieen,  T]»e  produce  of  the  salmon-fishing  on  thia  river  is 
valued  at  £8,000  annually. 

77kr  DonJj  The  Don,  a  rapid  stream  rising  in  the  hills  of  Mar,  ruas 
a  course  almost  parallel  to  the  Dee,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Old  Aber- 
deen, 2  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Deo.  It  also  abounds  in 
salmon.  A  small  6shing,  of  not  more  than  3  or  400  )-ards  along  its  banks, 
lias  betiu  rented  at  j£2000  per  annum.  Tho  soil  on  its  banks  is  remarkably 
fertile.     It  has  a  cottrse  of  61  miles. 

Smaller  Rivers.']  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Don,  is  the  river  Ythany 
formerly  fomous  for  tho  pearl-fishery. — The  Devpron,  after  a  circuitooa 
N.  E.  course  of  50  miles,  falln  into  the  sea  at  Banff. — The  name  litfc — 
which,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  *  a  river — is  applied  to  several  streams  in  Scot- 
land, viz. :  the  North  Ksk  and  South  Esk,  rising  in  tho  URurhinnan  moun- 
tains in  Angusshire ;  the  North  Esk  and  South  E*4k,  in  Mid-Lothian; 
ami  the  Esk*  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the 
northern  and  western  coast  are  mostly  mountain-torrents ;  an<l,  conse- 
quently, seldom  navigable. — Upon  the  N.  E.  the  firths  of  Moray  and  Dor- 
noch receive  many  small  streams,  hut  none  of  any  magnitude. — The  Losxie 
is  only  remarkable  for  washing  the  venerable  remains  of  Elgin  ;  but  the 
Findhorn,  which  enters  the  sea  4  miles  below  Forres,  is  a  very  consider- 
able stream.  Rising  in  Inverness-shire,  it  runs  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  a 
cuui'ae  of  50  miles  iua  direct  line.  It  flows  through  a  highly  mountainous 
coaotry,  and  has,  consetjuently,  a  rapid  course. — The  rivers  in  Galloway 
and  Ayr  are  of  inconsiderable  magnitude,  and  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to 
the  muse  of  Bums. 

Lakes. — Lochhmond.^  Of  the  numerous  and  extensive  lakes  which 
give  variety  and  b<;auty  to  the  Scotish  landscape,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
Lochlomond  in  Dumbartonshire.  This  matcldess  sheet  of  water  is  30 
miles  in  length,  and  9  in  breadth*  It  ia  studded  with  islands,  many  of 
them  of  considerable  size  and  finely  wooiled,  and  its  shore^s  are  every 
where  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  a  surpasaiug  degi'ee.  The  traveller 
who  has  beheld  the  enchanting  beauties  of  tho  Italian  Como  and  the  Swe- 
dish Muelar,  still  Inrns  with  rapture  to  the  Scotish  Lomond.  On  the 
S.  E.  this  loch  receives  the  vraUsv  of  Endrick  ;  and  on  the  W.  the  Uglas, 
the  Luaa,  the   Fmin,  and   Falloch,  with  other  streams  of  minor  iinpor- 
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taDc«.  It  diachargea  ita  superHaous  wateri  by  tfao  Loren,  which  falls  into 
tlie  Cly<Je  at  Uunibarton.  It  abounds  with  fine  trout,  and  a  few  Ralmoii 
are  caaglit  at  its  eoutliem  extremity.  Its  waters  ajipear  to  he  jyainin^  on 
the  land,  probably  from  the  sand  carried  into  it  by  llie  mountain-torrent*. 
Ita  deptli  is  from  30  to  1 00  falhomH.  During  the  ^reat  earthquake  which 
dc^itroyed  Lisbon,  in  1755,  the  waters  of  this  lake  were  violently  agitated: 
rapidly  riaing  several  feet  and  as  rapidly  falling  for  several  hours. 

Ijoch  Awe'^  Loch  Awe,  in  Argyleshire,  is  a  heaatifiil  expanse  of 
water,  30  miles  in  len^i,  and  from  I  to  2  in  breadth.  Northwai-ds  from 
this  lake,  rises  tha  lofty  lien  Cruachan,  from  whicli  Jesceud**  the  stream 
which  forms  this  expanse  of  water.  It  aboundii  in  aalmon,  trout,  and  eel ; 
ami  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  at  a  place  called 
Ban  Awe,  where  a  salmon -fishery  in  established.  It  haa  several  small 
Islands.     Loch  Eck  in  this  county  i«  a  small  but  beautiful  piece  of  water. 

Lvch  Katrine.']  To  the  N.E.  of  Benlomond  is  an  assemblage  of  lakes, 
formed  by  llio  Forth  and  its  tributary  Btreams.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  Loch  Catherine,  or  Katrine,  the  Loch-Ceid-Jurrin  of  the 
natives,  signifying  *  the  lake  of  the  rocky  region  of  cold  and  gloom.'  It  is 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  above  10  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  balf 
in  breadth,  fiirmed  by  tho  Teith  and  a  number  of  strearoleta  descending 
from  the  adjacent  hills.  It  is  conlGned  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains, 
whose  ru^ed  cliflfs,  frowning  over  tho  thicketa  of  imtural  wood  with  which 
it  is  every  where  beautifully  skirted,  give  to  the  scene  an  air  of  sublime 
grandeur ;  a  number  of  sequestered  hamlets  on  its  southern  side,  seen 
through  tho  thick  foliage  of  surrounding  trees,  add  a  romantic  interest  to 
the  landscape. 

Loch  Achray.2  The  Teith,  a  little  farther  on,  likewise  forms  Loch 
Achray,  one  of  the  sweete^ii  little  lakes  in  Scotland.  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  an  unintemipted  wood,  which  contrasts  finely  with  iu  bare  and 
heathy  southern  bank,  it  secmn  to  rest,  calm  and  winoolht  amid  the  sur- 
rounding hills ;  while  numerous  haraletR,  Bcattercfl  beneath  the  shelter  of 
green  knolls  and  wooded  steeps,  each  with  its  little  spot  of  cultivation, 
convey  the  most  pleasing  ideas  of  quiet  coutentmeut,  honest  industry,  and 
frugal  retirement. 

ZocA  Vennacfia7\']  Of  more  ample  size,  and  with  still  more  romantic 
accompaniments,  fmrther  down  the  river,  expands  Loch  Vennachar,  or 
Venuchar,  *  the  lake  of  the  steeps  of  Benvonue.*  The  length  of  this  lake 
is  about  5  miles,  and  the  breadth  generally  one  and  a  half.  Its  margin 
Bwells  gently  on  the  right  into  distant  eminences ;  on  the  left,  a  bold  pro- 
jnontory,  welUwooded,  and  rining  into  a  rugged  precipice,  narrows  its  out- 
line, and  sheds  over  its  darkened  expanse  a  gloomy  and  sublime  grandeur. 

ZocAa  Mvnteith^  Ardj  and  Com.]  A  little  to  the  S.  E.  of  Loch  Ven- 
Bachar,  lies  lake  Montciih,  about  5  miles  in  circumference,  having  two 
beautiful  iwlands,  on  one  of  which  formerly  stootl  the  abbey  of  Inchraahome ; 
and  to  the  W.  of  lake  Monteith  lie  the  lakes  Ard  and  Con»  the  latter  2J 
niUes  in  length,  the  former  3  miles  in  lengtli  and  one  in  breadth,  and  both 
distinguished  by  features  of  singular  beauty,  they  are  formed  by  a  uortber- 
Vf  branch  of  tho  Forth. 

Lochs  Doing,  Vttil,  and  f.ubnaiff.^  To  the  N.  of  L^ch  Catharine, 
on  a  branch  of  t)ie  Teith,  lie  Loch  Doine,  Loch  Voil,  and  Loch  Lubnaig, 
the  latter  is  5  miles  ia  length,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  all  of  them  are  mai-ked  by  those  characters  of  romantic  beauty  or  ter- 
rific gnindear  which  so  peculiarly  distiagoish  this  part  of  the  country. 
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Loch  Ei^e.']  A  little  more  to  the  N.  in  the  same  county  of  Perth, 
overshadowed  by  the  bu^e  Ben  Voilich,  lie*  Locli  Enie,  8  miles  long,  sod 
one  And  a  lialf  broad.  It  contains  some  islands  evidently  arlifiuial,  on  one 
of  wbicb  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Its  banks  am  finely  wooded 
with  natural  oak  ;  and  from  '\i»  E.  end,  a  few  miles  abore  Comrie,  issaes 
the  Water  of  Enip,  which  after  many  delightful  windings  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  Erne  falls  into  the  Tay  a  little  below  Elcho  castle. 

Lock  Dochart.']  To  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Erne,  and  formed  by  the  Fillau — 
which  risini^  on  the  borders  of  Argyleshire  holds  a  circuitous  course  of 
about  9  miles  throui^h  a  valley  called  Strathfillan-— lies  Loch  Dochart, — 
a  small  but  very  romantic  piece  of  water,  having  a  floating  island  which 
moves  before  the  wind  and  may  he  pustied  alK)ut  by  poles.  The  lake 
^ivea  name  to  the  stream,  which  issuing  from  it  runs  for  about  8  miles 
through  Glen  Uocliart,  and,  joining  the  Lochay  at  Killin,  falls  into  Loch 
Tay. 

Loch  Tay.l  Loch  Tay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  fre^ 
water  in  Em*ope.  It  ici  15  miles  in  length:  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
breadth;  and  from  15  to  100  fathoms  in  depth.  Tbn  banks  ou  both 
sides  are  fertile,  populous,  and  finely  diversitted  by  the  windings  of  the 
coasts  and  the  various  appearances  of  the  mountains.  The  waters  of 
Loch  Tay,  as  well  as  of  several  other  lakes  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
are  sometimes  agitated  in  a  manner  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason. 

Lochn  linnnoch  and  Evicht.']  Northwards  from  Loch  Tay  is  the  Ran- 
noch,  a  lake  which  receives  at  its  W.  end  the  Oauir,  and  at  its  E.  end  dis- 
charges itself  by  the  Tummel,  a  branch  of  ihf  Tay.  The  Uannoch  is  \2 
miles  in  length  ;  its  breadth  is  from  1  to  2  miles. — From  t!ie  Ericht,  a 
lake  still  farther  to  the  north,  isaueH  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  joins 
the  Tummel.  This  lake  is  24  mile^  in  lengtli  ;  but  its  breadth  is  scarcely 
one  mile. 

Lakes  of  Inv^tmegt •shire.']  Inverness  has  many  lakes. — The  Luggan,  or 
Laggan,  is  in  length  15  miles;  in  breadth  U  ;  and  from  tiO  to  135  fa- 
thoms  deep.  It  has  upon  its  sonihom  bank  an  extensive  wood,  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  Caledonian  forest.  It  receives  the  Pattack,  a  small 
stream,  and  discharges  itself,  by  the  Spian,  into  Loch  Locliy,  aituBtcd  to 
the  west. — The  LocHj/,  and  lake  Ne9.fy  which  lies  to  the  N.  E.  of  it,  have 
lately  ncquire<l  celebrity  by  constituting  pait  of  the  line  along  which  the 
Caledonian  canal  is  conductod.  Lochjf  is  about  11  miles  in  length;  and 
in  breadth  from  one  to  two  miles.  It  receives  the  Archaig,  and  discharges 
itself  into  Loch  Linnhe,  a  branch  of  the  western  ocean,  by  the  river  Lochy. 
Loch  Nasa  is  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  Sc^itland,  its  length  being  S2  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  1  mile  to  S^.  It  is  every  where  very  deep, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  preventit  it  from  freezing  in  winter.  The  waters  of  tlie 
Ness  are  liable  to  those  agitations  which  have  been  mentioned  in  describ- 
ing Loch  Tay :  like  those  of  Loch  Lomond,  its  waters  were  much  agitated 
during  the  earthqnake  whicli  destroyed  Lisbon,  The  Oich  and  the  Foyers 
are  the  most  remarkable  streams  which  this  lake  receives.  It  diicliarges 
itself  into  tho  Moray  Firih,  by  the  river  Ness.  Shiel  is  a  lake  in  Inver- 
ne«M-«ihire,  10  miles  long,  and  2  broad.  It  has  an  island  called  Finnan,  on 
which  are  the  ruins  of  a  church. — Morrer,  about  10  milea  in  length,  and 
I  in  breadth,  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic. — ^rcAai^,  about  16  miles 
long  and  U  broad,  discharges  iuelf  by  its  east  end  into  the  lake  Lochy. 

Ro$*'$hire  Lakee.]    llie  GloMt,  a  lake  in  Ross  shite,  4  mites  in  length. 
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snil  ]  in  Itreadth,  girm  rise  to  a  river  of  tho  wttne  nnme. — Maddt/y  to  Uiu 
nortli  of  it,  is  a  lake  of  nearly  the  same  Hizt*. — Mair,  another  lake  in  Roaa- 
■hir<*,  in  in  length  16  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  1  to  2  mile'v.  It  containi 
24  inlands,  in  one  of  which  are  the  remains  of  what  ii  supposed  to  have 
been  a  draidieal  temple. — Fannich,  in  the  same  county,  i»  9  miles  long 
and  about  1}  broad. 

Lakes  of  Sutherland,^  Shint  m  Sutherland»  is  in  length  20  mllea, 
and,  where  broadiist^  about  2  miles. — In  the  same  couoty,  the  Nater,  or 
Narem^  in  6  miles  long,  and  3  miles  broad. — The  ZoiY,  a  little  to  the  N. 
W.  is  of  somewhat  inferior  size.  Both  these  lake^  discbarge  themselves 
into  the  bay  of  Far,  ujMm  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland. 

LocKi  Lrven  and  Dnon.^  The  eastern  and  southern  counties  have  few 
lakes.  Loch  Levcn,  situated  partly  in  Kifeshiro,  partly  in  Kinross-sbirei  ia 
12  miles  in  circmnferenre  ;  an<l  has  sevoral  islands,  in  one  of  which  I^lary 
queen  of  Scots  was  confined  by  lier  nobles,  after  her  inarriago  with  Uoth- 
well.  An  attLMnpt  is  now  making  to  fpain  some  ^ouud  from  the  bed  of 
this  loch,  by  drainintr  off  ten  fe^H  oi  its  present  level. — 'lli«  I)oon,  in 
Ayrshire,  is  7  miles  in  length.  It  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  river  of 
the  same  namn.  The  banks,  both  of  the  lake  and  river,  are  uncommonly 
picturenqne  ;  but  they  have  received  from  Bams  a  celebrity  which  other- 
wise  they  certainly  would  not  have  attainei).  There  aie,  besides  the  above, 
many  other  lakes,  in  various  places  of  Scotland,  which  our  limits  forbid 
ns  to  describe. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibita  the  superficial  ext«nt  of  the  most  celebrateil 
Scotish  takes: 

Squire  MitM  of  Sarfac*. 
Loch  Tav,  Perth  ...  80 
Lm'h  Arki«fr,  Invtmeis  18 

Loch  ^hiel,  Inv*imiM8       .  16 

Luch  IxKhy,  Inverness  .         15 

Loch  Laggon,  Invcmesa     .        .13 

Nalnml  Cwrio«/«>*.  j  Scotland  has  many  caverns  of  considerable  extent ; 
but  none  of  them  are  so  remarkable  as  to  require  a  particuUu*  <lescription. 
The  TrosQchsy  in  tlie  neighboorhood  of  Callander,  Iiave  every  appearance 
of  having  onco  formet<  an  imnienso  mountain  which  hiis  l>een  torn  iu  pieces 
by  some  tremendous  convulsion,  and  thti  hu^^e  fra^'ments,  rocks,  and  lulls 
aeattereil  about  in  the  wildest  confusion.  The  rugged  pathways  among 
these  fragments,  are  often  overshadowed  by  rocka  of  Htupenduas  lieight 
which  seem  ready  every  moment  to  close  over  the  head  of  the  traveller. — 
Oartiane  Craisrt,  near  Lanaik,  is  a  wild  cliasm  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  root  asunder  so  as  to  fonn  a  bed  at  the  depth  of  400  feet 
for  tlie  Moose  water,  which  thus  6nds  a  sablimo  but  easy  autniace  into  the 
Clyde. — The  caucad**  of  Glamrna^  in  Glen  Klchaig;  tlie  cataract  caused 
by  a  ridge  of  rocks  in  Loch  Etive ;  the  fall  of  Fot/ers,  of  200  feet,  in 
lovertiess-ehire  ;  the  cave  of  Smo  on  the  east  of  Dnrnesa,  and  of  Ft^9giU 
uearTong;  the  BuUer  of  liuchaiit  a  singularly  rocky  coast  near  Aber- 
deen ;  the  Bass  rock  in  tfie  month  of  tlio  Forth  ;  and  Aiha  Craig,  at  the 
month  of  the  Clyde,  are  remaikable  natural  ot>jects  in  this  country.  Cu- 
rious basaltic  columnK  are  seen  in  many  places :  as  at  Arthur's  Seat  near 
Edinburgh,  and  in  the  hills  of  Campsite. 

Inland  Naviuation.]  The  advantages  uf  navigable  caoaU  in  the 
internal  commnnicaiion  of  a  cuiuitry  are  so  great  and  obvious,  that  they  are 
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Locb   Lomond,  Dumborcoii  and 

0. 

Sibling        .         .         .         ,         V> 
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Lvch  Awe,  Argyle     ...     30 
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Lodi  Ncs»,  IfivcrtiCM               .         3t> 
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Loch  Mair.  llo:^.                      .        24- 
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generally  to  be  fomul  wherever  commerce  has  become  oxteosive*  The 
most  important  of  the  canals  of  Scotland  is  that  called  the  Great  Cancdy 
by  which  the  Forth  and  Clyde  are  couuected.  Thiii  canal  was  projected 
eo  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  on  a  plan  ho  extensive  as  to  permit 
the  passage  of  transports  and  smalJ  ahips  of  war, — an  undertaking  which 
would  hav(!  honoured  the  most  prosperous  reign,  and  far  beyond  the  acanly 
renourcea  of  Charles.  When  the  Union  had  given  new  vigour  to  Scotish 
(■oinnierc«,  the  scheme  was  revived,  and  a  suivey  for  that  purpose  was 
made  iu  1722  ;  hut  probably  on  account  of  the  expense  of  tlie  undertaking, 
it  was  again  abandoned.  It  was  again  surveyed,  and  an  estimate  made  of 
the  probable  expense  on  a  small  scale,  by  Lord  Napier  in  1761 ;  and  again 
in  1764  under  the  patronage  of  the  trustees  for  fislieries.  The  merchants 
of  Glasgow  were  eager  to  procure  the  execution  of  the  p\an;  and  in  1768 
n  sum  was  I'aised  by  subscriptiou  for  making  a  camU  4  feet  deep  and  24 
feet  wide.  Wlien  the  bill,  autfiorizing  its  formatioiit  had  almost  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  it  occurred  to  those  concerned  in  it  that  the  plan 
was  too  diminutive,  and  a  new  subscription  was  commenced  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  one  7  feet  deep,  of  which  the  estimated  expense  was 
dC  150,000.  Tlie  sanction  of  the  legislature  was  soon  obtained  for  the  un- 
dertaliing:  and  in  1768  it  was  commenced  under  the  inspection  of  the 
well-known  Snieaton.  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  numerous,  and 
tlie  expense  so  much  greater  than  the  estitnated  sum^  that  when  the  canal 
WBB  conducted  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Carron,  where  it  has  its  outlet  into 
the  Forth,  to  Stockingfield,  about  three  miles  from  Glasgow,  not  only 
thu  original  suI»Hcrlptiou  was  exhausted,  but  a  consi4ierable  loan  which  had 
been  Bubsetjuently  obtained.  It  reached  Stockinglield  iu  1775,  and  at  litis 
place  its  progress  for  some  time  was  interrupted.  Tlie  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow, by  a  collateral  branch,  brouglil  it  within  u  mile  of  the  city.  In  1784 
the  snmi  of  £.50,000  wan  granted  from  the  niinexe<1  forfeited  estates ;  the 
undertaking  was  resumed  wiih  vigour,  and  on  the  2Bth  of  July,  1790,  the 
navigation  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  was  opened.  In  the  execution  of 
this  great  work  uiany  diBicuIties  were  to  be  overcome.  To  raise  it  to  the 
summit-level  from  the  Forth,  20  locks  were  necessary,  10  of  which  are  in 
the  fourth  mile  ;  and  to  cany  it  down  to  Clyde  from  Stockingfield — a  dis- 
tance of  only  7  miles — required  no  less  than  19  locks.  Every  one  of  thes« 
locks  is  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  twenty  wide.  Tlie  general  width  of 
the  canal  at  the  surface  is  56  feet,  and  its  general  depth  3  feet.  It  is  crossed 
by  18  drawbridges,  and  is  carried  over  roads,  streams,  &c.  by  15  cousider- 
alfle  aqueducts.  That  which  carries  it  over  the  KoUia  is  a  stupendous 
piece  of  masoory,  429  feet  in  length,  57  iu  breadth,  an<i  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  Kelvin  65  feel.  The  number  of  arches  is  four,  the  width  of 
each  50  feet,  and  the  height  37.  That  which  carries  it  over  the  Luggie  at 
Kirkintilloch,  is  also  a  very  fine  piece  of  masonry,  consisting  of  ouo  arch 
90  feet  in  span.  In  one  place  it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  through  a  morass, 
to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  where  it  was  with  extreme  dilficulty  a  bed  could 
be  formed  for  the  water.  In  some  places  it  is  artificially  l>aidced  to  tbe 
height  of  20  feet,  and  iu  other  places  tbe  bed  required  to  be  cut  to  a  con- 
siderable depth.  To  supply  it  with  water  after  it  was  dug,  two  reservotm, 
one  covering  70  acrev  to  the  depth  of  24  feet,  and  another  covering  50 
acres  to  the  depth  of  22  feet,  are  in  constant  reserve  for  that  purpose.  The 
expense  of  the  whole  was  upwards  of  £200,000. 

At  a  short  distance  from  lock  No.  16,  upon  the  Great  Canal,  commences 
the  Union  Canal^  which  terminates  at  Port  Hopeton,  near   Ediabnrgh. 
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This  canal  is  upon  b  much  smaller  scale  than  tlie  Great  Canal,  but  it  has 
three  6ne  afjueducLs  by  which  it  is  carried  over  tliu  Avon,  the  Almond^  and 
the  L«iih.  That  ov«r  t}ie  Avon  is  of  unrivalled  cna^iliccnc«.  It  conRiiits 
of  12  arches ;  and  is  nL'urly  900  feet  in  length,  aud  85  feet  in  liei^'ht.  Thit 
cnnal  passes  through  the  hill  of  Falkirk  by  a  tunnel  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
in  length. 

Tlie  Monklanti  Canal,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  brinifinif  coal  and 
limestone  from  Moukland  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  joins  the  Great  Canal  at 
Port-Dundaa.  This  canal  is  about  four  feet  deep,  and  its  breadtJi  pro- 
portional. 

The  Ci-inan  Canal,  tntemecting  the  peniuHula  of  Kintyre»  is  9  miles  in 
length.  It  is  crossed  by  6  drawbridgcB,  and  has  15  locks.  It  admits  ves- 
sels of  30U  tons  burden. 

The  Ardroisan  Canals  intended  to  join  Ardroeaan  with  Gbugow,  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles,  has  as  yet  been  carried  only  to  Jolumton,  a  distance  of 
1 1  mtte».     It  carries  vessels  of  50  tons  burden. 

Tho  Caledonian  Canaly  running  from  Inverness  to  Fort  William,  a 
distance  of  59  miles,  joins  the  Atlantic  and  the  Moray  Firth.  It  int«rsecl8  the 
great  glen  of  Caledonia,  and  is  carried  through  Loch  Ness,  Locli  Oicli,  and 
Loch  Lochy,  which  occupy  37  miles,  leaving  only  22  miles  to  be  arti6- 
cially  farmed.  This  canal  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  top,  50  at  bottom,  and 
20  feet  deep,  and  of  course  will  admit  32  gun  frigates.  There  is  a  rise  of 
9\  feet  on  the  east,  which  is  overcome  by  13  locks  ;  and  a  fall  of  90  feel 
on  the  westj  which  is  overcome  by  12  locks.  Eight  of  these  sit  altogether 
about  60  feet  perpendicular,  at  Banavie,  and  are  aptly  tennod  Neptune's 
atatTcaw.  They  present  a  prodiprious  mass  of  masonry,  and  coat  upwards 
of  £50,000.  This  canal  lias  been  open  for  sometime;  but  the  udvantages 
yet  realized  have  not  answered  expectation.  Hie  expi'nso  has  been 
£977,524,  not  reckoning  interewl  of  money,  and  the  present  receipts  do  not 
pay  the  expenses  of  keepings  up  this  important  canal. 

Antiuuities.]  Scotland  has  many  vestiges  of  the  Romans  :  of  those 
none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  fortified  line  between  Forth  and  Clyde, 
called  by  the  different  names  of  A^icola's  uaUy  Anioninun'  wa/l,  and 
Grahatnt  dyke.  The  accounts  of  the  commencement  and  termination 
of  this  rampart,  at  its  east  and  west  ends,  are  diil'erent :  some  making  it  to 
commence  at  Cner-riddeti  on  the  Forth,  and  to  terminate  on  the  Clyde  at 
West  Kilpatrick, — others  making  it  commence  at  Kiimeil,  and  terminate 
at  Dunglass ;  but  the  difference  in  length,  in  these  cases,  is  very  inconsider- 
able X  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  mile.  The  whole  leng^th  is  4-0  Roman 
or  27  British  miles.  The  rampart  consisted  of  a  ditch,  of  which  tho 
dimensions  are  not  now  well-known,  though  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  12 
feet  wide.  It  is  supposed  that  the  foundation  of  this  rampart  was  formed 
of  stone,  aud  that  it  was,  at  least  in  places  much  exposed  to  an  attack, 
faced  with  fltorie.  Upon  the  wall,  at  different  distances,  forts  were  erected. 
At  less  considerable  cUetances,  turrets  were  reared  for  the  accommodation 
of  small  bodies  of  troops  employetl  in  the  defence  of  the  rampart.  Of  the 
larger  forts,  18  are  knoxvii  to  have  existi-d,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  each  other  ;  of  the  inferior  turrel-j,  the  number  and  intermediate 
distances  are  unknown.  Along  the  south  side  of  the  rampart,  a  military 
way  was  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  trtjops  passing  from  one  part  of 
it  to  another.  Of  this  road  the  vestiges  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared ;  though  in  a  few  places  it  is  still  visible. 

Koman  highways  are  visible  in  many  place<i,  to  the  south  of  the  wall  of 
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AntmiinuH ;  Rn<l  even  to  the  north  uf  that  wall,  they^  Imre  been  traced  m 
far  a»  Angnnahire. 

Of  the  remains  of  Roman  camps,  that  at  Ardoch,  in  Perthshire,  sup- 
posed to  hav4>  been  oiTUftioil  by  Agricola  in  his  fourth  campaic^  in  x]m 
year  84,  19  the  mont  remarkable,  and  is  reckone(]  the  most  complete.  It 
appears  to  have  been  Burromiiled  by  three  or  four  (iitchps  and  ramparts. 
Its  leno^li  19  1,060,  lis  breadth  900  feet :  and,  accordinij  to  the  ordinary 
distribution  of  Roman  soldiers  in  their  encampments,  is  reckoned  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  26,000  men.  Tlie  pafiai^^es  arrosa  the  ramparts  to  the 
gates  npon  the  four  aides  are  stiU  visible  ;  and  within  the  camp,  but  not 
exactly  in  its  centre^  may  be  distinguished  the  pnstorium  or  general's 
qnarterj). 

The  hills  known  by  the  name  of  Dunipacet  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron, 
and  coverinf^  each  at  its  base  about  an  acre  of  ^ound,  are  imagined  to  have 
derived  their  appellation  from  the  words  dunes  jmciHi  *  the  HilU  of  Peace," 
and  to  have  been  thrown  up  for  thf*  purpose  of  commemorating  a  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians. 

Tl)e  remain*  of  Danish  camps  are  yet  visible  in  many  places  of  Scot- 
land, and  are  distinguished  from  tliofle  of  the  Romans  by  being  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  generally  placed  in  siluatioiia  difficult  of  acce«».  Circles 
of  obeliska,  called  by  some  antiquarians,  druidical  tcrnpf^s,  by  others  sup- 
posed to  be  places  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  the  Gothic 
nations,  are  found  in  aeveral  districts ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  at 
XJigy  in  the  isle  of  Lewis,  Hoas-sbire.  It  consists  of  twelve  stones,  set  on 
one  end,  each  about  seven  feet  hi^h,  and  nbuut  nix  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  an  obelisk  of  13  feet.  Three  ranches  of 
obelisks,  each  consisting  of  three  stones,  at  nearly  ct^ual  distances  from  each 
other,  esttend  in  the  directions  of  east,  weKt,  and  south.  Towanls  the 
north  a  double  row  extends  ;  each  row  coinistiTig  of  six  stones,  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  stones  are  rudely  formed,  without 
any  appeamnce  of  having  been  artificially  rut.  A  remarkable  obelisk, 
adorned  with  a  threat  variety  of  sculpture,  ataiids  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Forres. 

At  Brechin,  and  at  Abernethy,  are  circnhr  towers,  which  have  baffled 
the  penetration  of  tlie  antiquarians  to  discover  either  by  whom  they  were 
erected,  or  for  what  purpose.  Tliat  at  Abernethy  is  74  feet  in  heii^ht,  and 
48  feet  in  circumference,  and  consiflts  of  G4  courses  of  hewn  stone.  The 
height  of  the  tower  is  80  fwtt ;  that  of  an  octagonal  spire,  which  aurmounta 
it,  is  23  feet,  makin)^  the  whole  elevation  103  feet.  The  diameter,  at  the 
foundation,  is  16  feet. 

Of  what  have  been  termed  vUriJted  forts,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
of  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  near  Dingwall,  in  Ross-shire,  llie  enclosure  is 
120  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad.  Another  is  situated  on  the  hill  of 
Craig- Pbadrick,  near  Inverness,  the  enclosure  being  80  paces  long,  and  27 
broa<l.  Similar  vestiges  are  perceived  on  Dunevan,  Nairnshire ;  at  Fordun 
castle  near  Fort  Augustus  ;  on  the  west  side  of  Glenevis  in  Locbabor ; 
tt  the  castle  of  Firthaven  in  the  county  of  Angus  ;  on  the  hill  of  Notli, 
Aberdeenttbiru  ;  and  in  many  other  places.  These  vitrifications  are  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of  art,  by  others,  of  nature.  Some 
imagine  them  to  have  been  intentionally  vitrified,  to  form  a  compact  wall 
before  the  us*?  «f  lime  had  been  discovered  ;  others  imagine  the  rampart  to 
have  been  reared  of  a  mixture  of  wootl  and  stone,  and  the  vitriiication  to  hare 
been  ejected  by  the  wood  having  been  set  on  6re  by  assailants  from  without. 
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CHAP.   Ill — TOPOGKAI'lllCAL   CHARACTERISTICS— CLIMATE— 

.SUIL-PIIODUCTIONS. 

Topographical  Descriptions.'^  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of  Agiicola,  UIub- 
trates  the  ancient  freogniphy  of  Scotland.  Ptolomy's  account  of  it  is 
tolerably  accurate,  if  we  change  the  points  of  the  compaiM,  and  turn  the 
«ti8t  to  Uie  north.  Sir  Uobert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  after  him  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  an<l  still  more  recently  General  Roy,  have  thrown  ^-eat  light  on 
the  antiquities  of  this  coantry.  Alexander  Gordon's  Itinerarinm  Septen' 
irionaU,  is  a  specimen  of  the  anthor'd  industry,  if  not  of  Im  accuracy. 
Concise  descriptions  of  Scotland  are  ^'iven  in  the  histories  of  Furdun, 
IVIajor,  BoethiuH,  and  Buchanan.  Camden's  topographical  survey  i.H  super- 
fii-ial  and  inaccnrate.  Besides  the  partial  a.'connts  of  thia  kingdom  by 
Mackenzie,  Maitland.  Macphersun,  llcc.  some  tours  of  CQi]»idei'able  merit 
have  lately  appeared.  But  the  Statistical  Account  of  erery  pariah  in  Scot- 
land, compOHt^d  chiefly  hy  the  clerg^y,  and  puhJished  und4'r  the  auspices  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  is  the  mu8t  circumstantial  au<l  authentic  description  tbat- 
has  ever  been  completed  of  any  country,  and  certainly  stands  yet  unrivalled 
as  a  statistical  work.  In  the  year  1607  the  first  volume  of  Chalmers's 
Caledonia  appeared.  This  elaborate  work  is  unfortunately  at  a  stand  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  its  author.  The  three  rolnmes  which  be 
lived  to  publish  form  a  tivasury  of  anliquariun  and  topo^-af)hic^  infor- 
mation.^ 

"  The  Ant  delineation*  of  tbU  kingdom  mrtt  extremflly  rude,  and  coiitlst*  bardy  of  a 
le\r  namea,  witli  fitfumot'  the  principal  toivn!i.  The  wn-ooMta  nre  indicated  by  atrai^ht 
linei.  Thn  frith  «f  Furlh,  nnfl  several  riveni,  arn  reprpsfiitRd  by  parHlIt*!  linni,  which 
b«ar  na  priipiirEitiii  tu  the  nrm  of  thr  map.  Nu  dlvislunsr  riatura!  or  artiHclnl^  are 
mnrketl ;  aud  Uttlc  rrxard  Ik  Rhnwn  t^i  th«  proper  positions  of  pUoe^.  A  map  uf  thin 
ctiiiitructioii  it  itiwrted  in  a  MS.  of  lianling'a  ChruiiicU,  in  thu  Uudlciau  Lllirary,  aud 
copied  ill  the  Topography  of  UritHin. 

Bishop  I<nley  ^etitif^it^d  a  tnap  of  Scotland,  a  copy  nf  which  \%  in  the  Advocates' 
Llbrar)-.  Saxton'<i  map  yvna  eti^aved  by  WiUiarn  Bornui^b,  at  Uome,  in  1&7M;  aud 
Sp<*ed'«  in  J(il2.      The  latter  has  the  Orktipy  islandK  in  the  corner. 

The  imperfeetlona  and  defect!  of  former  maps,  rendered  an  accurate  sonray  of  the 
raantrv  cMentially  necesKary.  Acrord)n|{ly,  Colonel  Watwn  ivai  directed  to  employ 
proper  en^neera  and  artists  tor  that  purpose.  Tbrir  surveys  were  b«puii  In  1747,  and 
<'Oiiiplet«d  in  1753.  I'hi*  original  d^^lineations — Mrhich  ar<*  ou  a  M-ale  uf  !i  inr.h<*B  to  the 
mil« — irerf>  dt-mnited  in  thr  Ktne's  IJbrarv,  From  Colon«I  Koy's  ub.irrvatimiB  during 
that  «urvi>y,  the  Hotoan  map  of  North  Uritaiii  wa<<  bandsomt^ly  erigravi!n  ou  a  Hitiglw 
aheet  by  J.  Cheevcra.  It  contain*  many  Komaii  stations,  with  the  ridges  of  mouotaina 
aiid  courscn  of  rivers  propi-rly  tranod. 

Timothy  Pont  ivas  the  Hr«t  projwtor  of  a  Scolifth  Atlas.  About  the  year  I63S,  he  aur- 
▼eyad  all  the  counties  and  iHlaiid^,  uiaktn^  dranghtt  un  thr  upot,  ami  aildini{  rursory 
OMcrratioDs  on  munuments  of  antiquities  and  curiosities.  After  hit  dmich,  hit  papers 
Wffra  delivered  to  Sir  Koberi  Gordon  of  Straloch,  In  IGl^— ItUS,  who  tiniahcd  his 
deaign.  All  the  informatiam  that  had  been  collectrd  was  irHnsmiCted  tu  JiUeu,  a  hook- 
Mtller  in  Amatprdam,  who  published  his  Aftui  Scotitr  in  \6i\b. 

In  thr  middle  of  hi^t  I'viihiry.  Murdoch  .MacLenzii\  a  surveyor  of  some  fminnnoe, 
inadf!  a  survey  nt  thi<  Orkney  islatid^  und  tbe  Ilebiiilesi  and  in  177U,  publishfd  a 
ntaHtlme survey  nf  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain,  frtitn  the  BritiKh  Channel  to  Capo 
U'ratb.  The  northi;rn  coast  of  Scotland,  about  tlic  year  l7-tO,  iras  survf>y»d  by  the 
Keverend  Alexander  nryce;  and  his  accurate  map  was  published  in  174i.  Murdo 
Uuwnifl  published  a  chart  of  the  east  coast  of  S<xtlUnd  from  Dancansby-head  to  the 
Suplea,  ill  1792.  .Mrun  while,  maps  of  aeveral  shires  in  North  Uritaio,  from  actual 
•urveys,  were  communiratcd  to  the  public 

John  Ainalie,  Uiidsurvynr,  constructed,  engraved,  and  publlshtwl,  A.  O.  1789,  a  map 
of  Scotland  and  thn  adjacent  ialund<i.  In  9  sheets ;  Co  which  were  added,  a  table  of  dis- 
tances^ and  the  heightt  of  rt^mitrkabte  mountains.  This  map,  and  that  of  StiH-kdale, 
were  superseded  by  one  puhltibed  A.  1>.  1807,  by  IMr  Arrowvmitb.  The  inaccuracies 
and  defects  of  this  map  were  finally  corrected  aud  supplied  by  the  trigonometrical  survey, 
and  .1  Kjilcndld  map  has  sln^e  been  vxeculed  by  the  same  einiiieut  engraver.  Thouisan'a 
topj^iujilii.  .il  iwW  of  Sjjutlaiid  now  in  cnuritL'  of  p'lbliratJon  is  a  very  cxten^re,  eiirreoti 
and  el^anl  work- 
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^        ■« 

1^ 

flHine^. 

KUBHTVLSiaNS  OP  ^COTi-AN^. 

Hi. 

ChlNCIPAI.  TOWN'f 

1.  UBltWlCK,    -    •    • 

Hma«,  •fcnfto  WMl  hliEhljr  cttlifnttd  dinrtcl  on  the 

nann  M^  at  ilw  ToimL— La  dduhau.  a  pIcmmI, 
net  tetu*.  dlttrirt,  15  b,  Jl  tuili*.  KvotlV ■loHmc 

IMMIK,  ■  hur7  dliU let,  c»nil»tln|[  tf  ■faml  x£a  tquMB 

mllrn.     TlteraarvHiKivunptDruablalMKl. 
TsviontALB,  ■  diiiTWl  ail  mu^  kl<l»  vT  th*  TerlM,  wril 

w 

i.  ROXJlUROH. 

rurtjfWKl.  «n<l  wnhrlluhcd  wllh  •*•!»  m*!  plwiU- 

, 

Hon*.— Linpaiui.B,  ■  punnl  diuilci,  c.»n»hii«j{  ««■ 

MtWUI  HI  MUM*  idUm.     - 

40 

.redbniBb.  Kelaek  HawH  k. 

1 

S.  KET.KIRK, 

« 

Seftlil. 

4.  oUHraiifs,    -    - 

N(  itt*au.B,  A  awtrkl.  parHjT  viaunl,  patil;  w*ll  cnl- 
lituvd,  ud  ontaTBWtMl  wM  nunMrost  imb  and 

Haniallooi — Kw9un>hiM,  a  f^ll*  Tnllay,  «xi«ndtnff 
So  mllM  hum  nmxti  to  M^ll^.  aoil  w.Urrd  bj  (ht  An- 

£»k.  oKitaininx  *oni»   rl.-ri  liulm  Uwl,  vmI   manT 

\ 

nlnnuUou.-lfKrBuiAi.a,  a  |M*U)nU  dtMtlct.  diTi«>t- 
haJ  «llh  cram  Mlla,  and  mmm  b«taa  of  anbla  lud, 

\ 

"* 

u 

Ihinftte*,  An«i- 

i 

3.  KIRKrtrDBRmWT. 

UAU4>i«Ar,««Bi  vanofi           ..... 
IjAi.i^ftAiit  vvtt  iwrlor,       ...... 

a( 

Kiitcttdbricht. 

1 

«.  WIllTO.N.  ...     - 

u 

\Vwun,  tilnaiMr. 

r.  AVR,   ..... 

L'AMKicK.  a  nek;,  htll*.  and  IndJObrmtlf  hrtll»  <li«. 
tr»:l.  belwara  rlw  rifit  UooB  and  ifaa  ihln  oT W>x. 

I 

t 

i 

I«c«n  CarrUfc  and  CiuiiUrN|li«in,  fanlla  and  iwpu- 

couniy.     Th*  lowfr  pan  of  U  la  «ril  ci^tlvatad. 

41 

Ajr,  K11ni«mocfc.  Ir^lnr. 
L'ort-iHaiHriiw' 

i 

B.  WINFRBW. 

ST»ATw«rr«, 

,V.| 

9.  r,*NAKK,          -     - 

CLrnmMta, 

45 

(ilAMKiwJ^Anark,  Hamillofi. 

ID.  PEKHLK!<,             -     • 

Ttran^ALS.       -...-... 

U 

11.  ll,ll>l'tN(.'TUN,     - 

EjLaT'LoTMIAO,        ........ 

ftl 

Hadd»«Mi,  IXinbee. 
Rdlnbutiib.L^llh.  n*ll«tir . 

19.   EDUNBliKiai, 

Mm.LorniAw, 

et 

I?.  LINUTmSOW.      ■ 

tV«rr-L4rrRiAi«, 

»( 

Be«Ta  wiuiwt>e«. 

J 

: 

14.  STlIlLINt;.      ■     •     - 

Vri«ij!to.            ........ 

r.% 

hilrlinit.  FAlkUb. 

1 

1.1.  I(LfMI(.\KTON,      . 

L»ii»Mi«,  AiancHAK.  U «■!•■»» *tfi4i,*«. 

47 

Ihimbanaa. 

1 

1  fnu,  p«t  or, 

;;;i 

Kl<VM.Culi<M»,  Allen 

1 

w.  riPB 

p~.           ..... 

Toi 

r>i  Anilrrw.   Co|>u',    h.rk 
»ldT.   rhii.lrtinlinr. 

1 

rnnm^          •------■- 

IS.  rOHT.Ktl,  -    .    .    . 

FnavAa,  BrAi>^t 

«.■.[ 

Duii-ln-.    Perfkl.    &na:!h)pi, 
Monuoec. 

1 

tt«  rBiiTii. .... 

fiSTK  I'aor**   i>  a  veil   rulUrated  diMrlcl.  irrrUli. 
ln«  fma  1^  mUc  Uluv  Pprih  Co  «lil>in  4  miln  of 
Dnnkdd.  waUrnd  Ir,  ibo  Tar.  and  ■rotwilbhed  «lih 
•aati  and  |iUni«itum — Ariiut.,  a  itHjunbuiuMi  caun- 
tn,  «hoa>  rafadlfUbKuwt— t.  Siraih.T.j,   »>im.h 
■IdcoT  tiMTa*.     K.  tilrath.Turtjmirl.  »  niLlw  Imf, 
N.  frotn  Htntih.Taj.      3.  Slntl<|t»7.  •  battm  srul 
ililn)}  )>niplcil  fni<-i.   on  rAnh  itilpo/  ih« 'iHrr.     4. 

i 

(ilon-«TO(hkii-,  A  brartrh  of  !!it»«ih«a»j-     ft.   DJ«>. 

bruar.  n  romirtlc  «nll<7  AbcMiTwIInf  tn  rAM-ailm.     n. 

lilpn-tllt.  a  niniatiuc  viltrr  at  Iha  (bot  of  ll«ln|[t»^ 

na>*[FAiM*H*,  annUmlvvaadmountalBmamui- 
in.  MbdiTklM)  Into  main  dWricu  asd  »Ml«ral  nl. 
i»Ti.-K^i>(KM,al«n(toRcbMlvMtMnl,ISOHHian 
mlin,  lM«nmt  AibM  and  BrawfafioM—ULnMu, 

StnUindl*  and  «*  lanm  of  Ancua—gToaMoifT.  a 

dliIrM  fMchUw  aloM  Um  IM  ar  the  UimdMdww. 
flMii  Iha  T*T  K.  to  iha l«Ia.-ST«AniaAa«,  on  aMh 
•Me  ifihc  Ifkn.    Th>  Jawvr  fan  la  wall  culUvaml  i 

a  dkulci  SitcniAad  wllh  nimiUalM.  Uk«.  tlwr«. 

nada.  and  «aU  colUwUd  IWhlw-tiotrmn,  Ar.  the 

OMHI  aaawrb.  and  mbM  frrllla  dlvUm  uf  Pmhahlr*. 

bMndttl  en  lh«  t^.  b;  th*  I  aj.     AT.  JL  A  nmidera- 

L 

bfetMntrfStnilinMifclMitnthttdilw.        .       . 

3« 

Panh,  Dankfld. 

1 

1 

It.  AJtliVLK.   .     .     .     - 

rnrni  Ui^Crliun  canal  N.K.  la  lh*fDnh«roBdtir  Lot^h- 
»•»— i:*i.r.««.    U«  Rial  MDihwi.  dJrtafcsn  o*  th* 
klilia,    ianMiUn«  of  barmi    hilla,   and   imnm  anUr 
lar»l_R»i^»ti*i«,  omUMlnir  of  hUU,  arid  lulcr«l>l> 
fmiU  ttatis  li«i«<n>  Loch.Pitw  and  th*  hovnd  dr 

1 

( 

Jnn — CowAi,  tbs  rooM  vMlMfy  Habdivltlon,  on  thr 

riTd» :  Mil*,  .tfortin*  >K»ll«ai  ManiK._lj,.v.  Atr^ 
Wllh  ntrt  n(  ilo  Httirtdia.  atundlM  dram  L«:h-."U«l. 
r^*tM>Blll♦l^.l^>I.o.h-UT*n.   MlcrandN«ib<T-I.otn 

vllh  UlUc  arahtc  Um!,   but  f|tMd  paAturacv.     tilcTt. 

»Khr  ami  Uirii«ii*e  at«  mounialwnM,  and  Inrftfllr* 

fnttj  hnlle  dUirKii,  coottrilMcf  abwal  sno  tqiiaT* 

1 

rae  b  a  «cot.irtrf  .mirj.  on  the  Nwih  aide  rf  Uch- 
tevnn.     lUcrrm  U  a  trianpilarillitrlct,  wllh  mom 
ataWe  lanct,  b«i  blaafc  aad^mouBUlnoat.      AMu- 

1, 

miMchMi  rwnaina  rf  wm  moentalm.  1  rule  arable  tawl. 

and  ahandaiaoa  a«  peitnte.    LoehiH  u  *  nNwnialn. 

eu  dmnci.OB  a  brwefaor  liw  M,  N.E.  or  Kan-WU- 

1 
l' 

W.  KJNC.AIIDINK,     • 

llan. 
Msaan.  UU*  rountj  waA  aiw-kmily  <^in|>Mrderth«iir- 
deiBi,  Tts.   Dnma,  CowU.  Arbuilmat.  AbcrtaUtnuc. 
■Ml  rBtlrvcftlm,     whkh    la*)  wat  iIm  Ailed  the 

" 

Iii**nn.CMi|>lMlH«M. 

t^.  ARBHDErN, 

MA7^"(^aBB^p^orilib«ite^«*dlMr*kaafaew)d> 
m«eeda.«Ur>aiobMariMUtl«nL     PenMnIn  la 

sa 

»UM»he.n. 

a  diititet  ■>  tbeoMi  omM.   betwm  the  Den  end 

Vlhan.— Bpcau.  ihe  muai  norlbetf*  divlrian  eT  the 

miBUl  tB  aMMnl  Hat.  >nd  bi  »n»  pUm  well  ml. 

tI«alad.-GAU«aiM,  .  ibl.  .ml  r.-filia  nlwj,  rhiedy 

llnUad  M  thedMrln  wl».  ...m.  Ml  ifUo\ketrne. 

— .Hra*tManua.  Ai-.>dUirK«ln  thr  N.W.  conmet 

^^— '-^^-^^^ 

lb.  i«„i,,  u..  Leih  .tds  «f  ihc  Ik«t..         .^T^ 

3» 

\tH-itltTn,  rettfhtatf. 

^ 

^   

J 

d 

rr.IMATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 
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BUinES. 

KiriipiVlhlOttS  Of  SCUTL4MK 

lill 

PUNdfAL  TUWN-S. 

H.  IIANKF.   -     .     -     - 

«mr,  m  hUJj  Mil  »ikn1c4  dlMriou,  »IUi  tnw  ua- 

_«HwrtnrfB«rlL-IUi.vBir.*f.         -       -       . 

3n 

nati<T,  rullco. 

sffisift.  .-.•-•.• 

MmkAT.  hTKATIMtCT.               ...... 

Wni  v«rlaf  Mmait,  Pnmtnu  ■  inwharT  aTitmil 

ID 

SOOO  acf n,  chkrilj  knUr,  mi  ilw  S.  «t4«  orCrariMrt) 

frith 

30 

Naltn. 

n.  l?fVlEILNBSS.       -    . 

AlHD,    k  ilbtrkl   tlitUrlitiiK  aJunc  iha  Miaib  kkW  of 

lirnuli  fhtii.     HLi«Llisue<.  a  tUaUlct   atndlna  5u 
■i<t1r»  vn  rlltiKr  aldv  of  tlia  n|»].    MnUlMni  of  Unj, 

iLtliMrkt  waumU  tij  ttut  up»r  jMrtafth*  PtmlhaRO, 
Su»ihn«im.  B  rUH  mUfni  WI  biOm  tone  ami  «  Kowtb 

0/  Inrmwwmm.     t^imbcMch,  a  wiBautM  *a)ltT  on 

tb*  Knick,  tt»i  ran>  H«tih  l*  LocbMM — GuitM*. 

lnial:«ihnpu.    Ulvnnrauhart,  ■«lndinfftonU«gl««t, 

lAmilnW.N.W.oflDwnM.    StrailuiUM,*  puto- 
nluiil«oodMlinct.  p«nll«ltoUcbiMN.    itwcUn. 
(b«  loMi  MMiUMnly  <abtllvWoM  eriii««nin«,  a  maun- 
UlrMUidUirki — Uun»oAav,  aiiMUnlraUcT,  valM- 
•d  I7  a  urvam  that  Imti  lu«lf  In  L4>ch-Otch.— Lucn - 

A*a,  alMiundt  in  r>l|th  nxrontalni,  lt>h-h  Untau,  and 

awHl  |>aklunt— U«Ba»orn.  ate.   th>  U.K.   <tl«iwm -rf 
lh«  «btM,  and  chiefly  a  kant*  valky  a«  bMb  •Mo  of 

Iha  Hpaj.     AriMlK,  a  raord  aad  paalaraJ  dkuhi, 
b<tw«M  Kaajrdan  a»d  Hanr.     Morar.a  laounUln' 

e«>  and  fMond  iUMrtn  on  tha  W.  mm,  briw«ni 

ArtMiff  *m1  Kn-ndart.      KiMjdart,  a  mauntainoio. 

dUtrlcl  }ittdln«  mod  paitvu*.  IwIwmh  Ul«n«Mni  aod 
■tic  Sound  of  ibr  .Sk}c.     Ulmdc  U)«  niaat  aonhcriT 

diicrivi  In  Oii:  aiirn,  on  ihv  \V.  coast. 

i 

1  nvctPdH. 

a.  iuj?.s,     .... 

Row   AaivMBknaf-it,  brfvin:  ibt  fr<iht  of  Beaaljird 
Ctm\tany.     yaliAiuiakl.  noted  fur  in  Una  tmarjr, 
on  iltf  S.  atUr  of  Cramaitj  triiit.— HraaTM-CAaaiui, 

a  nam  HirhUnd  iluittci  N.  a<  LochaljJi,  on  ihc  wcu 

cBui_Lu<  >i-Rauua,  CuvsAcn.  Ac  caoMMloic  af  A 
cUrn*,  all  inCrBtnanj,  dl«cn<ftad  wlib  nicniiibilna. 

lata*,  and  inlsu  ofih*  ««,  bMwMQ  i«li<Arwai  on 

irMM.\V.aBdBttihvUiHl«nfhaN.B.      - 

9 

Tata.  OlNiPiAll. 

F«rUaw< 

a.  HUTHtnXAMJ,  ■     ■ 

ih*  ihtn.    Tba  arable  turd  of  ihii  diniMii  dow  nM 

■UMdaM|ianlBini.  Ml  tiM  Riar){in*nrii*ati,aad 
untbaaMOOUli  bat  ifir  |>*>larv*ai«iro«4.     ^tnth■ 

lUTfr-wlaf  ii«  man  liButad  dbtrU.i  an  rilbvr  fhla 
«r  Mw  Nbfw.    Aflnl,  iba  wctwn  dimitm  of  ihr 

«•.    MiBwfcrlt^  »  njond  dtauicl,  rauIaLiDc  chit-tl) 

or  mb  Wd  alsKM  (r«caaMlUf  mwnLaina.     ilabii. 

Sft.  CAETUNRRfi,    .     - 
31.  CROMAUTV.       -     , 
Jt.  OlLKNl>V  Itil.ANnS, 

land. 

6 

It 

1 

rinrniMJi. 

Cturtn*1j. 
Klrhoall.   •ti.alluwji 

P            _  ' 

lai-a»M  u«  OaKvair  and  flMKTxani 

M.  ■UTE 

biiTa>«lA>aA«.      .-....- 

M 

lUiihMj. 

L 


Climate'}  Situated  in  the  midet  of  a  great  ocean,  and  in  a  hi^li  nor- 
thern latitude,  Scotland,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  has  a  climate 
extremely  variable.  The  cold,  however,  is  not  ao  iDterise  during  the  winter 
as  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  continent ;  nor  is  it  even  equal  to  what  in 
Bometimea  experienced  in  the  Routh  of  England,  tlioiif^^h  it  is  often  more 
protracted.  The  greatest  height  of  the  thermonjeter  that  has  yet  been 
observed  is  92" ;  and  the  lowest — which  wan  at  Edinburgh  on  the  Slat  of 
December,  1783 — was  3"  below  zero.  Its  ordinary  greatest  range  is  from 
84"  to  8° ;  but  it  seldom  maintains  these  extremes  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  the  annual  average-temperature  may  be  estimated  at  from  45"  to  47". 
The  general  average-quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  from  30  to  31  inches. 
It  has  been  estimated,  on  an  average  of  12  years,  that  it  rained  or  snowed 
annually  on  the  west  coast  205  days^  leaving  160  fair;  and  on  the  east 
coast,  that  it  rained  or  snowed  135  days,  leaving  230  fair. — The  winds  are 
very  variable  both  in  their  force  and  in  their  direction  ;  and  in  the  more 
elevated  districts  their  variability  U  greatly  heightened  hy  the  intervention 
of  lofty  mountains,  willi  their  adjacent  glens  or  valleys.  The  glens  serve 
in  these  situations,  as  funnels  to  receive  the  blast,  which,  gathering  strength 
from  the  interruption  it  had  met  with  from  the  mountains,  often  sweep* 
down  in  unexpected  directions  and  with  inconceivable  fury.  It  would 
appear  that  the  southerly  winds  are  oftener  experienced  on  the  west  than 
on  the  east   coast.     These   winds,   from  the  equable  temperature  o(  ^^a 
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Atlantic,  bring  along wiili  lliem  genial  warmth  and  moisture;  hut  through 
the  summer  and  aotumn  thia  abundant  moisture  often  proves  vei'y  inju- 
Eaaterly  winds  are,  on   the  contrary,    cold,  dry,  and  ungenial  w 


nous. 


animal  and  vp^eUble  life  ;  Uiey  are  generally  prevalent  ihrouj^h  the  flpring 
mouths,  but  frequently  extend  to  iboae  of  snramer.  The  t'dlowing  table 
of  winds  was  prepared  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  as  the  average  result  of  nume- 
rous obflervationa: 

Eatt  Coasi. 


Days. 
85 
S9 
02 
M 
9 

Weat  Coast 
Puints  from  east  to  west  by  north 
From  west  to  south 
Ftdo)  soutb  to  ea&t 


From  the  north 
NorttueoRt    . 
East 

South-eufit 
South 


South- west 

West 

North-west 


Dnjra. 

5 

210 

197 
139 
29 

3r>a 


Of  arious  meteorological  tables  constructed  in  different  places,  the 
results  are  subjoined  in  a  note.^ 

Soil.']  Th*i  nature  of  tho  soil  of  Scotland  is  variou<i ;  but,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  northerly  situation  and  mountainous  character  of  the  countryf 
it  is  in  general  infeiior  in  fertility  to  that  of  England.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  most  mouiitainou'4  districts,  many  valleys  or  straths  that 
are  highly  productive;  and  in  the  three  Lothians,  Berwickuhire,  Fifeshire, 
the  carses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and  Gowrie,  in  Clydesdale,  StrHthearn  of 
Perthshire^  the  province  of  Moray,  &c.  8cc.  are  tracts  of  land  equal  to 
any  in  the  whole  inland. 

The  following  tables  were  digested  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  from  the  Sta- 
tUtical  acconut  of  Scotland  : 


I. — STATE  or  paopEBry. 

Numher  of  Pniprietoci. 

I'  Large  properties  or  estates  above  £2,000  of  valued  rent,  or  £2,50D 
sterlin;^  of  real  rent 396 

2,  MifldUn;^  properties,  or  efitAtes  from  £2,000  to  £500  of  valued  rent, 

or  from  £2,j0a  tu  £625  of  real  rent  ....  IfiTt 

3.  Small  properties,  or  esutes  under  £500  of  valued  rent,  or  £(j£5  of 

real  rent  ....,..,  6,181 

i.  Estates  belonging  to  corpoiate  bodies  ...  liV 


Totad  number  of  proprietors  in  Scotland 


7,799 


•  In  the  western  parts  of  Stirlingihlre  and  at  Cwtle-Huntly,  io  the  caraa  of  Gotrrle, 
the  freateet  rAnge  of  Ihe  barometer  during  «  period  of  11  yearn,  was  S.S  intheii;  the 
grcAteat  bfight  b.'m;^  .SO.f),  and  the  least  £8.1.  At  Oordon-C'Hstlp,  the  mwt  h^\gt\ 
of  the  baroaQ«ter,  in  the  yeur  1811,  was  S9.75  Inobea.  At  Belmont-Castir,  in^irnibmnre 
ths  moaa  hnUht  of  tho  ihermomelar,  ibr  10  ymu%  was  iOS3  inches.  J  a  Orkiiry,  thr 
mrif;«  of  the  barometor  ii  stolcd  at  S  inches.  At  CaatlG-IIuntly,  the  mean  height  ufthc 
thrrtnometer,  in  12  years,  was  50.3^0° ;  the  sraatrat  hright  biing  BS',  and  tho  least 
16".  Hythe  Belmont  tables,  for  10  years  from  1781,  the  greatfst  height  of  tba 
thermometer  was  Bl*,  and  the  lenst  vnus  zttrd.  I'be  mean  h«i|[hi  for  these  |0  yran 
was  46.3o«».  At  Edinburgh,  the  t;reatesl  hfijfht  of  the  thermometer,  for  a  period 
vt  A  ycarft,  viz.  from  17^  to  179:!.  wa%  89%  and  the  loasl  11".  In  tha  upper 
ward  of  ClyiioidAle.  the  memn  heiffht  of  the  ttieraiomet«r,  for  ^  ye-ars,  be)[innin);  with 
1768,  was  49«,  and  for  5  yrars  b^-tfiimitiiE  with  I7hS,  it  was  *7.73*.  Tlie  time  of  mak- 
ing the  above  obserrationa  was  at  0  o'cloidc  a.m.  In  tha  Orkneys,  the  mftdlum  temfivm* 
tun*  of  tbv  yi^r  is  utated  to  be  i^.  At  Uaddinxston,  in  Mtd-  Luthiaii.  the  uii«ii  tctn|M- 
rulure,  during  a  p'rlod  of  ei^ht  yMM.  was  46.57".  At  Urymta^  In  Sllrlici^ahirp,  the 
tempeiaiurc,  duiinj;  1 1  y^Ar-.  w.ti  (5". 


PR0DUCTI0W9  or  SCOTtAND, 


Tl.^^rmOFOtlTION  OF  SOIL  CULTIVATED  AVD  UKCULTirATEO. 


r.   Number  of  errcs  fully  or  partiuUy  cultivated. 
2.    Acres  uncultivated,  including  woods  aud  plantations 

Total  extent  of  Scotland  in  English  acres 

ITI. — EXTEVr  or  WOOZM  ANI>  PUIMTATIONB. 


I.  Extent  of  plantations 
8.        —      natural  woods 


Total 


Enff.  Arrec 
I3,900.6.i0 
18.944,000 


Enr.  Arm. 
£01. -MO 
913,605 


XV JifATUIlK  OF  TH£  MOOVCTIVE  BOOB  IK  BCOTLAKD. 


1.  Sandy  roiIh 

2.  Gravel 

3.  improvi^d  mosfiy  sci]« 
i.  Cold  or  inferior  cluys 
5.  Riirh  c\myi 

S.  Loama 

7.  Alluvial,  baugtt,  or 


land 


Eur  ACTM. 

2Ea,77l 
681,802 
411,096 
510.265 

987,070 

320.193 


5,aW.kW 
Productions  oftheSjiL]  The  crops  cultivntflcl  in  Scotland  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  simitar  to  tlioi^  of  Englaml.  in  tbedistricU  that  may  l>e 
properly  termed  agiicultural,  whfat  is  very  generally  raised  ;  but  OBta  way 
he  aaid  to  form  the  principal  crop,  except  tn  a  few  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
trict*. Barley  is  sIho  very  general ;  aii<],  in  tlie  carse  dUtricl^s  beans  and 
pease.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  tr>  a  ^•eM  extent*  and  all  manner  of  ^en 
cropfl.  Hemp  is  also  grown,  and  in  some  placen  flax,  with  considerable 
advaiitage.  Hurticalturc  and  arboriculture  are  making  rapid  prugrtistt  tn 
every  partoflho  country.  Apples  and  other  fruits  are  in  abundance;  and 
many  extensive  ti'act**  of  waste-land,  lately  plantutl  with  wood,  evince  by 
the  healthy  and  flourishing  appt^arance  of  the  plantations  that  the  climate 
and  Roil  are  well-adapted  for  rearing  forest-trees,  particularly  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country.  The  Srotcii  6r  is  the  most  common  pine  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  Inrch  ban  been  lately  introduced,  and  from  the  value  of  its 
wowl,  as  well  as  ttie  rapidity  of  its  growth,  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Tlio  anh,  elm,  plane,  beech,  oak,  &c.  &c.  uive  a  pleasing  va- 
riety to  the  plantations,  ami  are  frequently  found  of  large  nize.  The 
juniper  ttlirub  grows  natnralty  on  the  hills,  and  the  whortle  or  blaeberry 
aboundfl  on  thn  highest mountairifl.  Alg-a  marina  grows  in  great  luxuriance 
on  the  rocky  coasts  ;  and,  burnt  into  kelp,  forms  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  : 

I NUSTBER  OF  ACRES  IN  ONE  YEAR  I'NDEB  THE  DIFFEHENT  CROPS  OB  IN  lAl-UOW. 

Am*. 

2,480.725 
140.095 
280,193 

1,260,363 
500 


1.  Grass,  in  hay  and  posture 
8.   Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 


Beans  and  peaae 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

nax 

Fallow 

Gardens  and  orrbards 


^ 


I 

• 


"             EuaoPE. 

^^^M 

I 

I 

11  — VALUF  Of  CROPS. 

^9 

■ 

■ 

Arre*         Per  Arte. 

Amount. 

].   Grass  landf 

8,480.7^    BC 

£i 

je4s979,4^ 

0 

0 

8.    WheaL 

I-IU.OUJ    at 

U 

l,5H.Ol3 

0 

0 

3.  Barley 

28U.I93    at 

8 

2.2H,^t 

0 

0 

4.   (Jats 

l,2m,md    at 

7 

8,822.53i 

0 

0 

5.   Rye 

SrjO    at 

G 

3.000 

0 

0 

6.  Beans  and  pcaie 

118,003    at 

6 

708,000 

0 

0 

7.  Potatoes 

80MN>    flt 

8 

f»H),(XX) 

0 

0 

8.   Turnips 

407,125    at 

1 

LGj^W/jOO 

0 

0 

fi.   Flax 

16,300    at 

8 

I3'^,noo 

0 

0 

10.  Gardfus 

32,000    at 

13 

480,000 

0 

0 

Prudiicyve  acres  .        .        4s8t;i,oOU 

FaUow      ....  -218,9^0 

Total  PiiltivatMl,  3,013,4-50;  avi*rage  per 

acre*  including  fallow,  £l  4«.  nearly. 
Uncultivated,    13,900^50,   including 

woodlands,  3f .  per  acre 


Total  land  produce 


Produce  i'21  J76.073    0    U 


£*06A,0B2  10 

£ii3,261,I5o  10 


III. 


UVE  BTOCK.  AND  THEIR  PaOUt'CE. 


Horses,  243.189;  value  of  their  work  wlicu  full 
ptimi,  or  increase  in  tbeir  work  while  young, 
yearly,  at  £10  each  ..... 

Cattle,  1,047,142,  annual  value  of  ddiry  produce, 
and  annual  increase  in  the  worth  of  feeding  cat- 

tie,  at  £0  each  

Sheep,  2.830,867,  at  10«.  each 

Hogs,  300,000.  i)roduce  30s.  each       . 


^2,434,890    0    0 


5.  licsBcr  stock,  poultry,  Kic. 


6,SR2,a52 
1,423,433 

730,000 
231).000 


Tutal  produce  of  live  stock         £11,1 13, 1 73  10    0 
Thlii  sum  is  included  in  theguncral  cjitimatc  of  latid-proiucc  already  given. 

Foresh.'2  Scotland  wa8>  ia  the  days  of  Agricola,  over-run  with  wood;) 
and  forests  ;  but  aa  the  iitbabitant^  gradually  advanced  in  the  arU  of  agri- 
4-ulture  B3id  civilized  life,  the  foresla  disappeared,  and  our  improvident 
ancestoift  seldom  thought  of  replacing  them  hy  plantation!).  Tlie  famous 
Si/ha  Caledonia — whi(*b,  till  cut  down  by  euccessive  armies,  formed  an 
impassahle  harrier  to  iho  comjuents  of  Rome — has  long  since  vanished 
The  whole  county  of  Selkirk  wan  furmt^rly  denominated  Etterick  J^orest, 
A  great  part  of  Teviotdalo  was  also  called  Jed  fires  t;  these  were  ihe 
remains  of  Sylva  Caledonia  in  the  south.  There  was  also  the  forest  of 
Marr  in  the  west  of  Aberdeenshire,  where  now  remains  the  forest  of 
Ahernethtft  extending  lo  Cnirngorm.  In  Sutherland  was  the  forest  of 
SUtatlahj  on  the  uorth  of  Dunruhin  ;  and  in  the  nortfi  of  the  same  county 
is  markcil  Parff"  (ore%t,  between  Ashlr  and  Dunan,  to  the  south  of  which 
was  lieay  forest,  with  those  of  Derr^more  and  Dinymina  on  the  north 
and  Houth  uf  Loth  SIiid.  Remains  of  the  samu  forest  exist  in  Hannoch, 
Glenmore,  and  Strntfispeji/ ;  and  in  Alfarig  \n  Ilos9->ihtre,  and  Boachil' 
five  forest  ilk  the  north  of  Argyleshire.  Some  of  these  forests  extend  30 
or  40  miles  in  length,  and  would  undoubtedly  he  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  wid  pecuniary  ^veallh  to  the  proprietors,  did  not  the  want  of 
roads,  aai\  the  distance  from  the  sea,  preclude  the  possibility  of  land-car- 
riage; while  the  plan  of  floating  down  the  rivers  is  not  practicable  on 
account  of  their  rapidity  and  cataracts.  Notwttlistanding  these  obstacles, 
however,  several  companies  have  succeeded  in  floating  timber  upon  the 


ANIMALS  OV  SCOTr,AND. 
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Spey  and    Dee,  by  cutting  canals  where  the  falls  are  so  high  as  to  injur© 
the  wood. 

Animals.']  Tlie  doniGstic  aniinaU  of  Scotland  are  the  same  as  those  of 
England.  Black  cattle  are  tuually  of  small  size  among  the  moantatns  ; 
in  the  low  countrj'  they  are  large.  Galloway  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
black  cattle,  and  a  breed  of  horses  of  diminutive  size  ;  llie  Lanarkshire  horse 
is  admirably  fitted  for  the  draught.  Goats  are  not  common  even  in  the 
Highlands  ;  and  are  seldom  seen  in  the  low  country.  Sheep  are  very  nu- 
merous. Many  parts  of  the  country  are  particularly  well-ailapted  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  thera.  Their  wool  is  naturally  good,  and  by  the  atten- 
tion which  hafl  been  bestowed  in  improring  the  breeds*  now  equaU 
that  of  most  countries.  The  shepherd's  dog,  so  celebrated  for  its  saga- 
city,  has  beea  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Scotland;  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake. 

Tile  wild  animals  of  Scotland,  like  those  of  England,  are  foxes, 
badgers,  oitera,  hares,  rabbits,  hedge-hogo,  weasels,  moles,  Btajfa.  The  roe, 
unknown  in  England,  is  still  found  here.  Wolves  were  formerly  common, 
but  were  finally  extirpated  in  1680.  The  wild-cat  in  sometimes  seen. 
Beavers  formerly  existed  here,  but  are  now  unknown.  A  species  of  wild 
cattle,  formerly  plentiful,  still  exint  in  the  woods  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  They  are  milk-white,  with  black  ears  and  muzzles.  Eagles 
and  falcons  are  often  leen  in  the  north.  The  singlng-binU  of  Scotland  are 
the  same  ax  those  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  ui^htingHle, 
which  is  hero,  unknown.  The  pheasant  and  wood-cock  are  becoming  more 
common.  The  extensive  heathy  districts  of  this  country  abound  in  grouse, 
ptarmigan,  black  game,  and  other  species  of  fowls  common  in  such  regions. 
The  game  in  the  low  country  arcj  partridges,  plovers,  anipes,  and  a  variety 
of  other  birds.  Sea-fowl  are  still  more  numerous  here  than  on  the  coasts 
of  England. 

The  coasts  abound  in  fiah  of  vaiioua  kinds,  such  as  haddocks,  sturgeon, 
cod,  whitings,  turbot,  skate  ;  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  herrings 
have  long  been  celebrated.  The  whale  is  sometimes  seen  off  the  coast; 
and  the  ba^iking-shark  is  said  to  visit  the  western  shores.  Shellfish  are 
plentiful,  nnd  in  great  variety.  The  rivers  abound  in  salmon  and  trout. 
Every  lake  alfords  pike  and  perch  ;  but  several  of  the  species  of  Enh 
known  in  the  rivers  of  England  have  never  been  seen  in  Scotland.  In 
several  of  the  rivers  a  species  of  muscle  occurs,  in  which  pearls  are  some- 
times found  of  considerable  size. 

Minet-als.']   Gold  has  been  found  in  that  part  of  Scotland  known  by  the 

me  of  the  LeadhilU;  but  the  quantity  was  very  small,  and  did  not 
repay  the  labour  of  procuring  it.  We  arc  indeed  told  that  in  one  year 
the  Scotish  mint  coinc<l  £iH,000  sterling  of  native  gold;  but  we  are  not 
told  how  much  had  been  expended  in  the  search  for  it.  A  mine  of  silver 
was  formerly  opened  in  the  Ochila ;  but  it  now  fumishen  only  cobalt.  A  small 
portion  of  silver  is  found  in  the  ore  of  Scotish  lead.  Copper  has  been 
found  in  difinreut  places,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  Mercury  is  not 
unknown  ;  but  the  quantity  procured  is  very  inconsiderable.  A  productive 
mine  of  antimony  has  been  opened  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  most  plenti- 
ful of  the  Scotish  minerals  are  lead,  iron,  and  coal.  The  lead- mines  in 
the  south  of  X^narkslurc  and  in  Dumfriesshire  are  well-known.  Iron 
is  found  in  many  places ;  and  the  quantity  is  sucli  as  to  supply  several 
very  extensive  works.  Coal  is  not  less  plentiful  than  iron,  forming  an 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and  greatly  aiding  the  manu- 
III.  t 
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bctnrcr  in  many  of  his  undertaktnga.'**  It  is  supposed  that  the  largest 
nntouclied  field  of  coal  in  Europe  exists  in  Scotland,  in  that  sini^ar  tract 
of  barren  country  in  Carluke  and  Cambusnethan  parishes,  N.  of  the  Clydp^ 
continuing,  at  intervals,  aa  far  wa  Douglas  parish,  Glenbuck,  and  Mutrkirk. 
in  Ayrshire,  ami  thence  to  the  town  of  Ayr.  Little  coal  has  hitherto  been 
found  ill  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland;  but  whether  the  search  has  been 
properly  madofieemsto  be  uncertain.  Hie  Lothiaiis  and  Fifeshire  abound 
with  this  mineral,  which  a.Uo  extends  E&lon^  the  Ayrshire  coast  and 
Kenfrewdhirc  ;  near  Irrine  U  found  a  singular  rein  of  coal  called  ribboo- 
coal. 

The  other  Scolish  minerals  are  bismuth,  mang^anese,  wolfram,  plum- 
bago, and  zinc.  Marble  of  various  colours,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
polish,  is  found  in  many  places.  Fine  statuary  marble  is  procured  in 
Assynt  and  Blair  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire.  Fine  black  marble  is  found  near 
Fort  William  ;  and  dark  brown,  mixed  with  white,  occurs  in  Cambuslani; 
parinh,  Cl]^de8dale.  Jasper  is  found  in  various  part9.  Fuller's-earth  oc- 
curs in  Kintyre  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  talc  in  the 
mountains  originating  the  Findhorn  river,  as  large  pebbles  of  it  are  some- 
times found  in  that  stream.  Must  of  the  mountains  belonging  to  the 
nrampian  chain  are  granite.  According  to  Williams,  the  lofty  Ben-nevis 
is  one  solid  mass  of  red  granite,  which  he  traced,  at  the  baie,  for  four 
miles  along  the  course  of  a  rivulet.  l*he  elevation  of  this  mass  he  com- 
putes at  3,600  feet,  and  above  it  are  stratified  rocks  of  extreme  bardnefs. 
The  granite  of  this  mountain  is  said  to  Pijual  the  Egyptian  in  l>eAnty. 
From  Portsoy  to  Trouphead  are  found  vast  masses  of  that  singular  kind  of 
granite  called  Moses'  tables,  which  when  polished  exhibitu  something  like 
Hebrew  characters  on  a  white  ground.  WhelhiT  getiis  anil  precious  stones, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  in  Scotland,  has  been  doubted:  became 
quartz  and  fluor  spar  assume  various  hues,  and  what  ore  called  sapphirea, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  fall  under  one  or  other  of  these  deKcriptions ;  white 
the  real  gems  belong  to  the  argillaceous  class,  and  when  minutely  examin- 
ed, consist  of  very  thin  layers,  a  form  peculiar  to  the  argillaceous  class. 
However  this  be,  the  following  gems  liave  already  been  enumerated,  as 
natives  of  Scotland,  viz  : — Precious  Beryl,  Schorlile,  Cinnamon  stone,  Zir- 
con, Topaz,  Garnet,  and  Amethyst.  Of  these  gems,  the  most  rare  are  the 
Schorlite  and  Zircon.  The  Scotish  Topaz  is  found  in  many  of  the  High- 
land mountains,  particularly  the  Cairngorm,  and  in  Goatfelt  in  Arran ;  they 
are  generally  called  Cairngorm  Htonett,  from  the  mountain  of  that  name, 
and  are  of  various  hues.  Amethysts  are  pretty  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  particulaily  in  the  mountain  of  Lochnagaraid  iu  Aberdeenshire; 
some  of  them  are  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  worth  from  30  to  40  gnineas 
earh. 

Mitieral  Springs,']  The  Mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  numerous,  but 
not  so  famous  as  those  of  England.  The  chief  are  Moffat  wells,  in  the 
south  ;   Pitcaitldy,  in  Perthshire ;  and  Peterhead,  in  the  north. 

Tables  of  Produttioru.'J  The  following  Tables  are  extracted  from  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  '  General  Report  of  Scotland  :' 


*' Pnp«<  y\n%  II.  In  lilsdrwription  of  Kurope.  written  nbout  the  year  1460,  mentioni 
bli  iuituttUhni<>nt  at  beholding  black  stonet^M  be  ilniominatta  roal — pivfii  as  almi  to 
the  poor  rtl  S«tland.  But  thin  mineral  majr  b*  tracwl  lo  Ihr  l^tfacrntury.  Gcorica 
Sinclair,  profeKMir  at  nhilMmphf  at  Glasgnir,  at  th(*  latter  period  of  tha  17th  cenCurr, 
\m  Ike  ntrliinl  vrrltar  toitl  f^i^fk  an  Bcoouiit  of  the  Soo<lth  cni«Uminn,  and  explains  nr{ih 
tolerable  acruriiry  tba  mi-thod  of  wtirkiiig  coal,  and  tb«  ■ubtcrranNus  dykes  of  vrhlu 
ioterw0cting  tbr  Mtrata- 
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I. — MINERAL  STATS. 

Coals. 

1.  Extent  of  the  great  coal  iidd  of  Scotland,     .  Acres    600,000 

2.  Annual  oonsumption         .         .....  172 

3.  Quantity  annually  consumed  in  tons        .         .         .  2,500,000 
i.  Value  of  the  coal  annually  consumed,  at  an  arerafe  of 

6f.  8d:  per  ton £833,333    6    8 

5.  Expense  of  labour  59.  10(f.  per  ton          .        .       .  729,166  13    4 

6.  Rent  to  the  proprietor,  iOd.  per  do.            .        .  104^166  13    i> 

Lime. 

1.  Quantity  of  lime  annually  manu&ctured  in  Scotland  Bolls    3,000,000 
Amounting  In    Winchester  bushels,  at  four  bushels 

per  boll,  to 12,000,000 

2.  Value  at  2*.  6d.  per  boll     .         .         .         ■        .  ^£^5,000 

3.  Extent  of  land  annually  dressed  with  lime       .         .  Acres     100,000 

Iron. 

1.  Number  of  blast  furnaces      ,i 21 

2.  Quantity  aimually  produced           ....  Tons    32.760 

a  Value  at  £7  per  ton ^£229,320 

i.  Number  of  persons  annually  employed            .         .  7,650 

Lead. 

1.  Number  of  bars  of  lead  annually  produced            .  65,000 

2.  Annual  value  at  jC2  per  bar             ....  130,000 

Value  of  Mineral  ProducHon$. 

1.  Coal iE833,333    6    8 

2.  Lime 375,000    0    0 

a  Iron 229,320    0    0 

i.  Lead 130.000    0    0 

&  Various  articles                 30,000    0    0 


iC  1,597,653    6    8 


11. — FISHERIES. 

1.  Salmon  and  fresh  water  fisheries  ....  £150,000 

2.  The  white  sea  fishery 400,000 

a   The  herring  fishery  .  .  .        .  500,000 

4.  The  whale  fishery 200,000 

5.  Shellfish 50.000 

iC]3X),000 

III.— AMOUNT  OF  TEBRITOBIAL  PBODUCTIONS. 

1.  Gross  produce  of  hind £23,261,155  10    0 

2.  Minerals 1,597,653    6    8 

a  Fisheries 1.300,000    0    0 


JB26,158,808  16    8 


4.  The  rents  of  lands,  mines,  fisheries,  kelp,  &c.  for 

one  year,  ending  5th  April,  1813    ^.         .         .  5,0U,779  11  11 

5.  Amount  of  produce  u)sorbed  by  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  and  the  profit  of  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  other  dealers  in  the  productions  of  the  soil ; 

also  by  colliers,  fishermen,  &c.         ...        dS21,U7,028  18    1 
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CHAP.   iV.— COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Previous  to  the  union,  Scotland  was  in  possession  of  few  manufacturM 
and  uf  little  traUt;.  Clo»tily  linked  tu  France  by  alliances  and  namerous 
treatten,  a  trade  was  conducted  with  that  country  in  wines,  &c.  A  com- 
niercial  treaty  also  existed  with  the  Netherlands,  and  Scotland  had  a 
staple  port  lor  the  receplion  of  its  mercliandise,  first  at  Dort,  and  after- 
wards at  Campvere.  One  adventure  liad  been  undertaken  which  bespoke 
sume  genius  for  conmierciul  enterprise.  It  ih  certain  llmt  tlie  expedition 
to  lake  possession  of  Darien  fur  tbc  prosecution  of  the  East  and  West 
India  trade  was  founded  upon  sound  principles,  and  had  it  been  successful 
would  have  greatly  benefited  the  country.  Tbe  miscarriage  of  tliiij  scheme* 
owing  to  the  illiberal  conduct  of  another  commercial  company,  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  reign  in  wlncli  it  happent'd,  more  especially  as  the  Scots  at 
that  time  had  a  free  aud  iudependcut  parliament.  To  the  disgust  the  Scuts 
conceived  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  tha  Darien  scheme, 
to  some  invasions  of  their  rights  afterwards  committed^  aud  to  the  entails 
and  settlements  of  the  great  family -estates,  with  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  institution, — we  luust  attribute  tl^j  languor  that  long  huug  over  the 
commercial  enterprtiiea  of  the  ScoLn,  even  after  the  Union  had  consohdatod 
the  interests  of  both  nations  into  those  of  one  kingdom.  It  was  not  till 
after  tin?  rebellion  of  1745  that  the  true  value  of  Scotland  was  discovered; 
and  much  is  certainly  due  to  the  talents  of  Mr  Pelham,  who  was  first 
minister  at  that  period,  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened  encouragement  which 
Scotiflh  trade  aud  commerce  fintt  received  uuder  his  administration.  Pitt, 
earl  of  Chatham,  adopted  Win  predecessor*§  views  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  encouraging  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
trade  of  Scotland,  which  have  prodigiously  increased  since  his  time. 

Imports  and  Iirj}o>U.'^  From  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  national  trade  may  be  dated,  in  1755  the  imports 
in  round  numfiers  were  X-165,1-11  ;  and  the  exports  £585,576.  In  1801 
the  former  amounted  to  £2,579,914  i  and  the  latter  to  £"i,S-l:4,50ii.  In 
1825  the  imports  had  increased  to  j[!4,994',301' ;  and  the  exports  to 
£5,842,269.  The  following  in  an  account  of  the  official  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  aud  the  imports  into  Scotland,  from  1790  to  1S25»  both 
inclusive : 


Yam- 

Importo. 

Exp'irti. 

Yenn. 

Imporu- 

Esporu- 

1790 

£1,088,337 

£\,2Xt,Wi 

180S 

£2.152.683 

£2.816,342 

1791 

l,9til.63(» 

I,2y(i.j20 

18(19 

a20M)6y 

4.365,093 

1792 

l,7(i  1.657 

1,2,-W.KfeHr 

1810 

3.671.158 

4,7K),239 

1793 

i.431,(+l2 

1.023.399 

1811 

2,427.917 

3.89j,<i56 

1794 

1,413.895 

1,08^-811 

1612 

2,775,163 

6.115.738 

17ft) 

l,«6ft.5S0 

970,991 

isra 

3,182.2^3 

7,829,995 

1798 

1.7:24.610 

1.32:>,7a3 

18H 

a,757,()58 

8,185.657 

I7»7 

I,4!)3.0H1 

1,217.(21 

1SI5 

3,U7,8.>3 

8,997,709 

I79B 

1,903.7^7 

l,66l».t!)7 

!816 

2..*39,2,'JI 

6,683.668 

I79f» 

2,:U%690 

1.926.G30 

1817 

3.426.753 

7.753.548 

1800 

2.212,790 

2.3W.0f59 

1818 

4,130,380 

6,770,033 

1801 

2,579,941 

2MV^Mi 

1SI9 

3.240.347 

5.871.124 

im2 

2,912,213 

2.602,H.Vi 

1820 

3,275,307 

5,895,778 

1H03 

2,497,732 

2.05:i,222 

1821 

4,086.507 

6,Il3,3.'»i 

iHii 

2,6ll,l}|e 

2,252.309 

1822 

3,743.172 

6.4<».\590 

\fm 

act  0,978 

2.564,867 

1823 

3,910.352 

5,711.668 

1806 

3.033.968 

£,716,614 

1824 

4,356.261 

5,699,431 
5,842.269 

1807 

3,039.157 

2,736,838      1825 

4.994^304 
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SHIVPING  OF  SCOTLAND.  179 

Shippin^.'J  The  coasting  trade  to  the  fioutb  is  carried  on  from  Leiih 
and  other  eastern  ports ;  while  Glas^w  is  the  ^reat  emporium  of  coin- 
nierce  with  the  West  Indtes.  The  shipping  of  North  Britain,  at  an  earlv 
period,  was  inconsiderable.  Even  so  late  as  1G56,  the  whole  vessels  be- 
longing to  Si'otland,  from  300  to  250  tonn  each,  amounted  only  to  137, 
carrying  5,736  ton^."     In  1760  the  shipping  employed  in  fisheries,  and  in 

"  Tlie  render  will  lie  gratllied  by  comparing  i\na  present  state  nf  Scotlsh  shipping 
with  Tucker'i  account  nf  it  In  IGQtI.  Turk(>r,  whn  inu  oQiit  by  ihi*  English  gorcrii- 
mrnt  tar  the  purpose  of  iatroducin^  oHer  into  tbu  collt^ction  of  the  excise  and  ciiNtomi, 
giTtrs  an  liccuunt  of  Hliuost  every  hai  buur  utid  crerk  frtHjut-nit^d  by  Bhippin^  on  ib>?  Sc^otish 
coaat.  Of  *  the  townp  of  Letlh.'  he  uys,  **  Thix  place,  formerly,  and  si»*  at  thii  tirai*, 
is  ind««d  a  tiDrahoii**  nut  onely  tor  h«r  own«  tnuien,  but  also«  for  tbe  merchants  of  the 
eitty  of  Kdinbuq|[h,itiiK  being  the  pi»re  thereof;  and  did  not  that  ci/y  (jealous  of  her  ovrne 
■■/etj)  ahstruci  and  hni>edt:  the  firouving  of  this  jtface,  it  tts/utti,  J^rom  her  sfniVt  in  ajcto 
mares  become  her  rivatl."  **  Abirdore,  Ktnghorni!,  KirMldy,  "Diiert,  Weois.  I<«!Vfn, 
£ly,  St  Mfnai,  P«t(rn>  Wevm,  Ainiter,  Cratll,  St  Andror*,  and  South  Ferry,"  are 
dewTribed  as  "  plttiful  sroall  tovruea  on  tbe  coattt,  inhabited  by  »eatn«n,  cnlliera,  aaU 
makera,  and  auch  like  people."  Of  Dundee  he  saya :  **  Tbe  Cowne  of  Dundee  wu 
•ometime  a  tnwnc  of  richm  and  trade,  but  the  many  rencontre*  U  kuth  met  with  in  all 
the  lime  of  domeitkk  uomotions,  and  her  obttinac^  and  firidc  of  late  yeares  reiidring  her 
a  prey  tu  the  HAldier,  have  much  ^hnkrn  and  abated  her  former  grandeur,  and  notwlth- 
ataiiding  all,  iihf^  remHyiir*  Btill,  thoiij^h  not  ijturiiiUJi,  yett  nut  conUmjdiLU."  Thi^n  romes 
Atn^dct-n :  "  This  beiii|^  ninv  a  phu'^  nitiiv  for  dtutl}'  th»n  trHde,  h»th  nrilllfi)j1y  real|[ned 
her  int«re«t  that  way  untu  tbe  Neu'  toivne,  which  ib  no*  deiipicable  Uurgb,  either  for 
building  or  largeneas.  haveing  a  very  stately  meruat  pltiM,  iumlry  houses  tvell  built,  with 
•  ftAte  harbotu'  before  it  for  Teaaells  to  ride  in.  But  tbe  widneaie  of  the  place,  from  the 
Jnlett  of  the  len  romeing  in  with  a  uurrovpe  winding  gut,  »nd  beateing  in  store  of  sand 
with  it«  ware*,  hath  rendered  it  nomowhiit  chullowe  in  a  grrate  part  of  it,  and  Boe  le«M 
useful]  of  late  than  formerly.  But  thi;  inhjibitant!!  are  remt^dyeing  this  inconvenienre, 
bj/  (atgthniMg  ihevr  kei/,  and  bringing  it  up  close  to  u  necke  of  land,  which.  Jr>ttlog  out 
■■•(irM^  towvnbui  headland  lyeln^  before  it,  makes  the  oomeing  lusoo  Btreight."  The 
Abrrdoaiana  have  been  engaged  in  '  length ning  theyr  key,'  or  Mtme  such  oiierau'unt,  for 
nearly  two  centariee  :  and,  lur  aught  we  know,  thin  employment  may  occupy  them  for 
centuries  to  rome.  Mr  Tucker  iipueam  to  have  ba^l  a  pruplietic  insight  into  the  uudu- 
velopcd  capubilitieii  of  Gtiugow  -.  "  ThiH  towne,  BttuatHd  in  a  pleaiuint  and  fruitful  soyle, 
and  coneUting  of  four  streets,  handsomely  built  in  forme  of  a  crosep.  Is  one  of  the  mn«t 
consid  era  blest  burghs  of  Scotland,  iis  well  for  the  structure  os  trade  of  it.  Tbe  inha- 
blUnta  (all  but  the  students  uf  the  collcd^e  which  is  here)  are  traders  and  dealers  :  some 
for  Ireland  uith  Bmall  timiddy  coalea,  in  open  boates,  from  foure  to  ten  tonnes,  from 
whence  thi-y  bring  biwipea,  rouges,  hnrrell  staves,  mrale,  oates,  and  butter;  some  for 
Frani--«  with  pludding.  copies,  and  herring  (of  which  there  la  a  grealc  liihing  yearly  In 
the  WeAirrne  ^iea)  for  which  they  returne  feslt,  paper,  rosin,  and  prunes ;  come  to  Nor- 
way for  timber;  and  every  one  with  theyr  neighbours  the  Hiehliindcrs,  who  come 
hither  from  lb»  I»l««  and  Weeterne  parts ;  in  summer  by  the  IVIull  of  Cantyre,  and  in 
wluier  by  the  Turbau  to  the  head  of  the  Loquh  Fyn,  which  is  a  sinnH  nevk  ul'  B»ndy 
land,  over  which  they  usually  dntwe  theyr  small  boates  into  the  Fiith  of  Uunbartoii) 
and  sue  pass  up  in  the  Cluyde  with  pmdding,  dry  hides,  goat,  kid,  and  deere  skins, 
which  they  sell,  and  purchase  with  theyr  price  such  comodiiyes  and  provisions  as  they 
stand  in  net'de  of,  from  time  to  time.  Here  hath  likewiao  been  aome  who  have  adven< 
tured  as  farre  an  ihi;  But  badues  ;  but  thf  lotise  they  have  sustayned  by  reason  of  thi*yr 
godog  oat  and  eometng  home  late  every  yeare,  have  made  tbem  discontinue  going  thitber 
any  more.  The  KUuation  of  this  loxofie  in  a  plenti/uJi  land,  and  the  mercantHe  genius  of  the 
pcopUt  are  Urong  iigncs  of  her  tncreax  and  grmveth,  u^re  sliee  not  che-fuvd  and  kept  under 
by  the  ahatloumeMi  t^  tier  River,  every  day  more  and  more  increasing  aud  tilling  up,  soo 
that  noe  vesaella  of  any  burden  can  come  neerer  no  then  within  fourteene  milm,  where 
they  must  unlade,  aud  send  up  theyr  limber  and  N«»rway  trade  iu  ralU  on  lluatc*,  and 
all  other  rummodityes  by  three  or  four  tonnes  of  goods  at  a  lime,  in  small  cobbles  or 
boates  of  three,  fourn.  five,  and  none  of  above  six  tonnes,  a  boate."  The  Dutch  at  this 
lime  aetim  to  have  bad  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  Scotland  in  their  own  bands; 
trading  in  **  pladding,  coals,  a.ilt  herring,  and  salmond."  Her  liays  and  rreeks  were 
quite  familiur  to  them  ;  and  they  carrleil  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  nativiu  in  spite 
of  every  exertion  of  Hlo  Hii;hness's  Honourable  Cnmmissionem.  The  following  is 
Mr  Tucker's  abstract  of  the  shippitig  aud  tonnage  of  Scotland  in  Iti&ti : 

Leith. — '*  There  are  belonging  to  tbe  port  of  Leitb  and  members,  iwme  twelve  or  four* 
teene  reesells,  two  or  three  whereof  are  of  some  two  or  three  huudrcrl  tons  a  piece,  the 
rest  small  veavelU  for  l&deing  and  rarryeiug  out  salt,  and  to  and  from  the  coast  of  Kn^- 
land,  the  chiefe  part  uf  the  trade  of  these  part*  lieirig  driven  thence,  the  rest  being  from 
Norway,  the  Kast-land,  Low-couutryes,  ur  Krauts,  immediately  from  the  places  tbem- 
aelvca. 

Brunt  ]s!e,7Bblp»-l  of  40  tons»  9  of  SO  tons,  I  ofSl  tons,  9  of  SU  tons.     Kingboroc. 
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foreign  aud  coasiiiig  trade,  conaii^ted  of  999  ahips,  carryin|^  53,913  tons. 
In  1800  the  shipping  of  Scotliiiid  amounted  to  :2,415,  carrying  171,728 
tons,  and  14,820  men.  'J1ie  number  of  British  ships  which  entered  the 
ports  of  Scotland  duriug  1825,  was  1.468,  carrying  2,144,680  tons,  and 
123,120  men  ;  and  the  number  of  foreign  shipti,  during  the  same  period, 
waa  6,967,  carrying  958,950  tons,  and  52,630  men.  A  parliamouiary 
paper,  published  in  1828,  gives  the  following  accoaat  of  the  number  of 
aliips,  with  their  tonnage,  registered  iti  Scotland^  from  wiiich  it  will  be  seen 
that  Greenock  has  the  greatest  number  of  fthip»  of  any  SL'^tiah  port ;  end 
that  Aberdeen  owns  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage.  The  porta  on  the 
Clyde  own  nearly  as  much  as  all  Irelund^  the  tonnage  of  which  during 
1828  only  amounted  to  97,309  tons,  not  one-third  of  the  total  tannage  of 
Scotland.  The  tonnage  belonging  to  Aberdeen  is  as  great  as  that  of 
Dublin  and  Belfast — the  two  principal  Irish  ports — put  together : 


\iimVr  of 

NiiiDfc«*r  iif 

Total  ■maunt 

POBTt- 

iLlpi  aboTi!  nn 

tlilpo  holf  w  100 

of  rpiflatcrml 

tOJJl. 

bioa 

tcianHjffi. 

Aberdeen     .     .     . 

aosi 

I3fc 

46,597 

Anstnither     .     . 

9 

87 

4,130 

Bouir 

* 

138 

G.4^1 

Bo'ness      .     .     . 

22 

99 

8,740 

Campbeltown    . 

5 

&1 

3,088 

Dumfries    .     .     . 

17 

158 

I2,fl83 

Dundee  .... 

106 

99 

24.2y7 

Glasgow    .     .     . 

HI 

113 

3fi,fi20 

Grangemouth    .     . 

83 

127 

2k635 

GrL'L'tiiK'k  .     .     . 

105 

3^0 

37,786 

InvtrrnesA      .     .     . 

J2 

69 

5,092 

Irvine    .... 

GO 

77 

N,2.30 

Kirkuldy       .     .     . 

Kirkwall    .     .     . 

46 

58 

11,^10 

3 

50 

N,247 

Leith 

05 

162 

26,107 

Lerwick     .     .     . 

J 

77 

2,622 

Montrose     .     .     . 

&I 

lOG 

15.778 

Perth    .... 

9 

48 

4,116 

Port  Glasgow  .     . 

10 

31 

7,155 

Stornoway .     .     . 

7 

65 

3,133 

Stranraer      .     .     . 

42 

I,4t8 

Thunto      .     .     . 

4 

30 

2,24.1 

Total.    ,    . 

983 

2160 

300,636 
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Gene}xil  Covn  TV/u/s.]  The  quantity  of  corn  ahippod  at  all  the  porta 
of  Scotland  (including  Berwick),  in  the  four  yean*  undiiig  October  lb27, 
WM  2,353,000  quarters,  or  388,000  qnartore  per  aunain  on  the  average. 
The  quantity  landed  at  all  the  ports  was  3,448,000,  or  862,000  quartera 
per  annum,  invtudinfr  what  cornea  from  Ireland.  Scotland  was  rerenily, 
therefore,  an  imporlingj  country  to  the  extent  of  about  '270,000  quar- 
tera per  nnnum,  excluNive  of  foreiirn  gruiri ;  and  this  w  probably  about  one- 
6fteenth  part  of  the  whole  consumjition.  Tlie  meal  and  flour  exjMtrted 
and  imported  nearly  balanced  each  other.  By  makinjf  a  kind  of  debtor 
and  creditor  account  for  the  tJiree  principal  species  of  grain,  we  shall  learn 
in  what  speciea  the  general  deficiency  is: 

IHPOaTE'O  AND  EtKPORTED  ANX0ALLY,  COASTWISE,  AT  At.L  TUr  POIlTfl  IS  RCOTI.AVD, 


BarUy. 

OatM. 

Wheat 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Imported, 

305,1100 

380,000 

lO^.tKX) 

Exported, 

185,000 

199.000 

ijJ.OOO 
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Tlic  result  seems  curious.  Scotland,  it  appeai-n,  is  indebted  to  the  siii- 
ter-ktngdonis  every  year  for  1*20,000  qiiftrtoni  of  barley,  and  180,000  of 
oats,  the  two  species  of  grain  for  whicii  her  own  climate  is  best  adapted  : 
while  on  the  other  han<I,  she  sends  annually  to  England  about  60,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  a  species  of  grain  which  many  Englishmen  l>elieve  will 
scarcely  grow  in  Scotland.  About  fcur-fifihs  of  the  oats  imported  comes 
from  Ireland,  and  three-fonrths  of  the  l)arlcy  from  England. 

Consumption  of  Malt  ayid  Spirits.']  In  the  year  ending  5th  April 
1829  there  were  8,711,41*2  bushels  of  malt  manufactured  in  Scotland,  and 
28,21  f>,984i  in  England  ;  in  the  same  year  the  quantity  of  strong  beer 
maimfactured  in  Scothmd  uniounted  to  84,902  barrels,  and  of  table  beer 
to  179,600  harrek  ;  while,  there  were  4,888,985  barrels  of  the  fonner, 
and  1,083,291  of  the  latter  consumed  in  England.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  greater  proportional  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  made  in 
Scotland  cnai»  the  balance  of  general  sobriety  in  favour  of  England ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  6th  January  1828  there  were  4,7.52,199 
gallons  of  spirits  manufactured  in  Scotland  fur  home  consumption,  while 
during  the  »amu  period  only  0,671,562  gallons  paid  duty  for  home  con- 
sumption in  England.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  addition  to  the 
actual  consumption  of  home-made  spirits  in  England,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portional quantity  of  foreign  wines  and  spirits  is  consumed  iu  tliaC  country 
than  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  of  the  spirits  imported  into  England — which 
amounted  iu  the  year  ending  5tb  January  1828  to  2,548,118  gallons — a 
great  proportion,  nearly  tiie  whole  indeed,  is  of  an  overproof  quality  for 
the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  rectified  and  reduced  into  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  what  is  called  British  gin.  In  1708,  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
paid  duty  as  manufactured  in  Scotland,  amounted  to  only  .50,844  gallons ; 
and  in  1791  it  amounted  to  1, 690,000  gallons.  At  both  these  periods, 
however,  a  vast  quantity  of  home-made  and  foreign  spirits  was  introduced 
into  public  consumption  by  smugglers, — a  circumstance  wliich  very  rarely 
occurs  now.  Considering  the  tendency  of  ardeut  spiiits  to  brutalize  the 
habits,  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  prevent  all  prudent  savings,  the  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
Manufactures. ~\  Without  entering  into  pxtonnive  details  on  this  subject, 
it  may  be  suHicient  to  observe,  that,  about  30  years  ago,  mannfactures  in 
many  tonms  were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Cotton  cloths  alone  cm- 
ployed,  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood,   15,000  looms,  and  135,000 
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pcrsoiu.  Qaeeii's  ware,  and  the  inkle  manufacture,  were  likewise  impor- 
tant branches  in  that  city.  In  and  near  Paisley,  10,000  persons  of  aN 
descriptions  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  ^uze,  and  12,000 
in  wurkiTig;  1awn.s,  muslins,  and  rnmhrics ;  hesitles  other  trader,  which  were 
very  profliictive.  The  value  of  linen  cloth  «tamped  in  Scotland  for  sale, 
A.  D.  1750.  was  361,736/.  I^s.  a^d.;  in  1812  it  was  1,020,1.93/.  lis. 
2^d.  7'he  amount  of  linen  exported  from  S<^ocIan<l  in  tlie  year  ending  5tb 
January  1828  was  14,945,299  yards,  exclusive  of  Iriah  linen  ;  tlie  official 
value  of  which  was  £803,267.  The  value  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cot- 
ton manufactures,  in  1812,  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  8,000,000/.  ster* 
Un{f.  The  hut  and  paper  manufactures,  with  thoHe  of  iron  and  other  metals, 
were  then  nnppoHed  to  amount  to  £2,000,000 ;  shlp-huildini^,  and  thofMl 
branches  in  which  timber  is  employed,  exclusive  of  houses,  to  £1,000,000; 
and  leather,  brewery,  distillery,  pottery,  soap,  salt,  and  tobacco,  to  £2,500,000- 
Common  and  flint-^lasa,  to  a  j^reat  amount,  is  prepared  in  Dumbarton* 
Leith,  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Diapers  are  wrought  in  Dunfennlinv 
to  the  value  of  £60,000  a  year.  Checks  and  ticks  arc  staple  commnditici 
in  Kirkcaldy.  Coarse  linen^  sailcloth,  osnaburghs,  8cc.  are  mannfacturodl 
in  Dundee  to  the  oHiciul  value  of  iJ600,000  annually ;  and  likewise  ia 
Arbroath,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen.  Paper-mills,  delft-houses,  and  sugaiv^ 
houses,  have  been  erecte<l  iu  several  towns  and  villages.  Extensive  iron- 
works  are  established  in  I'^ife,  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  Carron ;  in  the  last  of] 
which  more  than  2000  workmen  are  occasionally  employed.  The  whale, 
and  herring- fisheries,  are  ^eat  sources  of  wealth  ;  and  the  manufacture 
of  kelp  recently  employed  120,000  individual!^  in  our  western  islands,  bu|| 
has  sadly  declinetl  within  these  three  yearn  in  conseiiuence  of  the  iutro- 
doction  of  a  cheaper  alkali  iuio  the  market.  The  coal-ti-ade  is  well-known* 
and  extremely  productive.  The  exportation  of  black  cattle  to  England 
has  been  highly  advantageous  to  this  country.  Including  minor  branches* 
the  whole  manufactures  in  Scotland  will  annually  exceed  in  value 
14,000,000/.  sterling,  including  the  price  of  raw  materials.  Sir  Jofaa 
Sinclair  in  bis  General  Report  calculates  this  snza  as  follows : 

f-'alae  of  raw  ma-  Erpetutes  of  labour  Total  value  of  m»- 
tniaL  and  profit.  mtfttctttr*daT^ela, 

1.  WwUen  ....  .€300,000  150,100  450,000 

2.  Lincii     ....  831,149  ftU),83l  1,775,0(10 

3.  Cotton     ....  ],a7?,^^  5,132,302  6,0(V1,186 

4.  liifcnor  Brsncbes  l,30r),(100  S,700/)00  6,000,UOU 


Total  4,206,373 


9,923,313 


I4,l89,4fc(6 


Scotish  Banks.']     The  following  list,  distingniahinp  the  Charter  BanI 
the  number  of  partners  in  banks  unchartered,  and  tbe  bead  office  of 
was  published  from  official  authority  in  1826: 


■AMBi  vr  rtBin  or  iiANKt.  N«.  of  rMlnrt*.  i 

1  RsnknrSiiitluM].  Riliiib*irgh  .     CtiKrter 

2  R»rAl  liAiik  tf  Sriituaifl,  do.  .  Charter 
:i  brititli  Uui-ii  C<iiu|>Hiiy,  ilo.  .  Clutftvr 
4  Abordnra  ItatikiiiK  Co.  Alttrdt^ti  &i 
b  l>i.  Town  and  Cuunby  Itiuik,do-  44fl 
fl  Arhmnth  Hniiking  Co.  Arbroatli  119 
7  Currlck.  Itruivn,  and  Co.  vr  Ship  llnnlc, 

QtaHf{iiw .  3 

6  CttniRtcnial   Bwklnff  Co.  or  Scutkotf, 

Edl»l>urK)i W1 

V  Ciimmercbil  Buikinx  Co.  Aberdr«n  IS 

10  Duiidev  BMiilciuir  CtnupRoy,  UoDdea  dl 

11  ,l>und«r  New  Uiuik.do.  0 
is  Dundoe  ComtnvrriiU  BAuk,  do.  -  WM 
13  lluDdee  Union  U«uk,  du.  Kt 
''  *  ^rltanrp  and  ih>|><>Hit  ComuRny,  Etfln.  I 

•'•Ikirk  Uoiikliifr  CMmiunr,  ViiUurk  f> 


fi-Kn  or  piaM>  nr  njibk*.  Kit.  mt  fulJMik. 

1(1  Fife  Hiuiklnir  CottipMujr,  Cupar  Fife  .  » 

17  CirppniL>rk  Kankinir  Co-  CJr««norJc      .        .  ti 

1H  OlnsKoit-  Biuikiiig  Co-  Giasgow                   .  10 

Il>  HiicittTH  and  Co    Ayr          ....  9 

leo  LrUli  Biinkinii  ComtHUiv,  Li-Uh                 •  I& 

VI   NktiuDkl  Bfliik  of  S<:utliuid.  Uiabnrgh  !£•* 

it  H'tntro«<i  BBiik,  MutiiruM*          .         ■        -  07 

23  pRliilry  Dankmir  ConiiMuiy,  I*Hbler  .  ft 

M  Pilslvy  Vnloh  Bauk,  do.    -        .                ■  4 

S5  Pntlt  BMikluB  C»rDuanr.  Pvrlb                •  W 

»t  Prrth  Union  BiiDk.d».        ■        .       .       •  1M» 

iy?  Runnir,  BimNn,Bnd  Cu-Edtnhurfti         •  8 

'ia  Itcafrevnhire  Uankitur  Cu.  UtMuuck  (( 

,W  Shftlmnd  Bank,  L«ru'(r-k             ...  4 

[.?()  .Sir  WtlUiim  FurbctuiilCo.   Edmbarsli    •  1 

:il  Slirllne  Haitkliiv  Compnny,  SUrllnft  7 

pv  lltutlu  Baiik,  niii»}[uw                        .  a 


WEIGHTS,  He.  OF   RCOTLANW.  !77 

Weights  and  measures.]  A»  roucli  nncui-tainty  yet  prevails,  not 
ouly  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  new  imperial  Btandard  measures 
to  each  other  and  to  the  old  Scotish  and  En^linh  nieasuruK,  but  also  as  to 
the  rolatire  proportion  of  the  wei^hta  and  measares  formerly  in  use  in 
this  country,  we  buf>j»iu  a  full  arrount  of  rlie  whole  : 

Dmieh  Weight.^  The  S,aU  Tu.y  nr  Dutch  vrflplit  at  an  Mrly  mtM  wm  Mitnb1bh«d  rm  lhi>  ittjlfi. 
dwd  w?l|fhc  In  S<>o(liiml.  In  th«  yoir  U'M,  atx  Art  uf  p«rl)uii<>Dt  t>rdkiiu  "thvitatw  tucnotoiDe  IUImoi 
|KtuDd  Trols,  Ilk  Ttitw  pntind  rrj  rwtitplne  sextan**  nnnr*-."  In  I.VT:,  lh«t  vtine  wi*  ordploMl  to  COUilt 
of  Jfi  TroiK  pfiiindft,  each  pnrind  coiiUhiitiir  10  nutic^ h,  Hnd  th*!«e  dlvMoni  hftre  ronthiiiMl  to  be 
abMTV«Kl  siiirfi  llmt  limt>.  'Itii>  jHiiind  l«  »prv  Hourly  rqunt  to  t\ir  rommirrtjil  pound  uf  AmitlirdMB, 
(rum  wlilch  rif  mm«tRnrr  it  pri>bably  rr^-civisl  thr  nnmr  of  /)mM  fVefgk/,  by  wMrh  it  I*  now  fgi^ne- 
rwiXj  btiown.  'Ihi*  rtivtitdynf  tli«6tMn(tanI  Iluich  pound  wu  >•{  old  oomnitlt«4  Uk  thebureh  xf  Laiiaiit< 
ll  eootains  70(n.LMW  iirtpertal  »rai>diiiil  kniitiH.  Its  |iropnrtk>n  l<>  ilt<^  Tmy  pound  b  m  'Rifl-B  to  .V1C0; 
to  tin-  Av..irdupii«j.«ujt.l  aa  vm.S  to  TlMII;  oud  lu  tUe  tmperlal  pound  is  l.l«tin)?8  b>  nnr.  Althourt 
the  l)u\cb  Ufiylkt  wu  prohihited  from  liriofr  in-ed  by  thr  ITIh  iirtiile  of  Ilir  nrl  iif  Uiiimi,  it  wbb  tn 
nitnof t  imivenft]  ust',  until  th<*  rei-eut  hlniition  i>f  the  Imp^rlkl  Btntulhrd.  fur  wel^tag  uld  iroo,  tncoJ, 
ta  Mine  pl,t«rM  buhlier  rufnt.  pc«  trr.  Ii-mi,  m^d  (■(iiin»  iitlu-r  nrtii'l«i 

TVoM  Hci|fAL^  Triin  «*i-itr)it  is  tlie  igi<rfit  anrtcut  f>f  thi<  «-p||[hta  QiH  hi  Scotlttid.  It  nppPArs  to 
hara  btwi  a txMrrntmnnt  nu-niure  of  wf  it^ht,  Imt  nfvrr  m  any  lira*  rn.*a|fiiiaed  m  a  leitul  Ktandsrd. 
An  art,  pMied  lii  I61S.  urdaliu.  "Mid  Unit  »<>ftlit.  called  uf  uldthe  Tronr  wpr^il.  toW  Hllntlertia 
ahoUuiM  and  diarku-g«>d,  and  iieT«r  heirnflcr  lu  Iw  rervavvd  nor  nwd."  It  «■»•  aUo  prohibited,  witli 
otlwr  Soota  vrtfihu  and  mMUurCA,  fay  th«  ITth  article  of  thttartoE  Unluo.  It  vrwt  itiU,  hoHcvpr. 
oa»d  for  wHgbing  varicina  rnmniiMlititri,  but  In  a  v»ry  irreitular  bikiiiht,  fur  tti»  pound  v«rt«d  ia 
difrmiC  placu,  aiwl  for  diffrrrnt  parp(4ifi,  from  SO  lu  tf  IHilch  uuim-e  \  ^n-a.  \a  ihi-  sarnv  pla<-<*,  ll 
*■— ^    rarird  ■mwdlng'  lu  tba  artir!«  it  waseiDpAoyrd  to  wripb-     hi  all  table*  «f  Scots  wt-lghta. 


tke  l^on  pound  b  tiatrd  to  routain  90  Dutch  DOiictv.  Ibi  pruptJi-tian  Uit>n.'fore  to  the  Dutch  pouud 
was  aa  &  to  4 ;  and  containing  V0S3.97  imperial  gralni  i  itn  pcoportioa  to  the  Impcritt  poosd  la  aa 
1^74007  la  one. 

lAm^at  iitOMure.'}  Tbt*  S4-<iia  ell  wna  #ii1abliib»d  by  Kln^  Dnvid  I.,  and  tlip  ethiymd  nr  standnrd  of 
tka  ■>et*ur»,  waa  coroioltted  to  the  custcwly  i>f  the  burgh  uf  LdlabuT|Hi.  Ity  on  art  nf  pRrliairtftil  iu 
I4H^  the  ell  vrai  ordained  to  be  dlWded  loio  37  iorlie*  ;,  and  by  n  »lll>^*-4lU»>Tl1  Bt-t  in  IrUCj.  tliac  i\n}  loot 
b«  Ivof  theie  iochM.  The  &uta  foot  and  im-h  bav^,  form  ltiii|F  pcHod,  li>>i<n  nut  of  unv,  (iml  il»<  Tug. 
Hth  attbttJtuled  as  die  ttaadard  of  Ibeie  deoooilDatiooL  71ie  ell,  althonsh  prohibited  t>y  Ih?  nth 
artii^o  of  tli<>  art  of  tfnlr>D,  continued  frir  manv  yeara  after  to  be  used  for  tiie  mpaiureineiit  of  •ume 
coar7i>  rommodiiien  ;  but  waa  lotif  aliiMM>t  cnliroly  superseded  by  Ihe  EoffUah  yard  ■■  a  liueBl  meaaurp. 
Iboiiah  it  atill  r»rair«d  the  foundatinii  of  tin*  Scotish  superflt^l  mnuiure  of  lawL  At  the  temperature 
of  ei^-  the  Scotch  cU  oontming  37.0606  iDrfai-x. 

SuperjCrMt^  Mrtmtn.J  Tbe  SniUih  r/iain  fmplnyed  for  the  measurement  of  land  i»  24  elli  ia  length, 
which  are  equal  to  7M  Sosltali  feet  old  meaaun,  and  7i.UMIIiDUtfrialfiN<t.  The  dlriniofuil  parts  of 
the  Scotiah  acre  dilfcr  frum  tboi«  of  the  Eogllah  acre  i  but  the  method  of  nieaeurlnif  toth  byrhamstx 
(he  naie,  and  10  squart^  of  either  chain  la  au  acre.  The  proportion  ti(  the  S-«ti>ih  ai7f  tn  the  Fiif,'- 
tbb  waa  a*  tlie  Miuare  uf  714tD  the  ■gaaraorCfi.oraaASa&.M  to  4350.  'I'tius  )>y  a  pretty  rlo»e  appn>xi- 
■natloK,  46  Scotiin  acre*  iB)«ht  liare  been  cuOBldered  equal  to  fi]  English  ai'rvs.  Tlic  Nirotiah  auo  \»  to 
the  imperial  one  u  1.U1 18346  to  one. 

l.ifu*4  Mauurt.']  Tbe  Uqold  nreanarea  of  Scotland  appear  to  bare  iinderRono  no  alteration  ainre 
thL'  relfrn  of  Jamra  I.,  or  perbapH  a  period  ronaiderably  earlier  until  ih«  inucinft  of  the  late  art  All 
tbe  firiitisb  « tat u ten  ordtiiii:  ihe  »uIiT  met'  lu  roittinui-  ns  uf  nlil,  nud  uiniurmlj  refer  Ui  Xhif  uint  jug 
of  &urliufr  an  tbe  utaiidurd,  "  ifuliilk  wna  i^ven  by  t^ie  ordioonce  of  the  tlireL<  eatalles,  Sehir  Jolin 
Forrrttrr  that  time  beand  i-hittlinerlnne  into  tbe  bur|cb  of  Strirellop,  lu  for  the  atandart,  they  tf« 
remaluuiiirHrkalle  tlirovtoiil  tbe  R-alme. "  In  theyear  1<}17  aparlUioeutiiry  i-unimiulon  wasappointod 
Id  exainloe  the  rtilTen-iil  vvt-i)tlib<  and  nieusiire*,  aud  reduce  them  to  u  uuiforrti  eUuidara.  who  found 
"  that  llie  pint*.'  Ntoupe  iMniiniittrd  tu  the  keipioff  of  the  burffh  of  i*t«'rlHiie  riinleitR'Iti  the  weitbt  of 
three  Bonndn  aeaTen  uuiiifb  of  French  Troys  weght  clear  nimiliiff  natti-r  uf  tbe  Wjiller  nf  I^ith." 
Tbe  aurlJD^  pint  jur,  wlien  filled  with  dtitllled  water  nt  the  temperature  of  (ly".  and  wheu  the 
baruSHrter  ia  at  ZK)  lt)i.-biw.  oontaliiit  SeaOS4)09  Kniiua.  The  .VoLi>)i  gaU»u  uf  »  St-oti»li  jiiuts  lu  raiBi-d 
from  tbe  aBcertaim>d  capMity  of  tin-  fft^ndard  Silrhtiff  pint  jutfi  coutaiua  :flUto6.U06  Iniperlui  tlaudard 
fplUns  of  dLatllled  water,  at  tlie  tempemlure  uf  (U>,  tbe  liarumeter  beiiOit  at  ^Olorkei^  and  coiue- 
queutly  the  propurtlou  uf  tbe  S^iitiph  t(n^b)u  to  (be  InipetiaJ  Ataiidafd  fafinn  la  at  3.0W611H  to  one; 
Uid  therefore,  t«  rouvert  Scotish  irallous  uilo  imperial  iputoiii^  tlic  ScDtlali  KlIioM  ibouid  be  tnuUlplteJ 
by  KI(I^^&li3.  The  lCn([IIeb  wUiv  ftallon  nintaiutt  :£JI  eoblr  inHusa,  and  the  propfirtiou  uf  the  P^ltMh 
wine  itaJlon  to  the  imiwrlal  ittaadard  kbIIoh,  la  aa  U.KJQll'UD  loowri  canaequenUv,  to  convert  Eutfliah 
tvioe  nitons  into  imperial  ataudatd  gallons,  Uio  uunit>pr  at  Eo|liah  wloo  ({Blloua  »liaiild  be  multiplied 
by  n.KSilli.0. 

In  the  Ldwlimda  of  Sn>tland  prevloUR  to  the  late  art,  the  Etiglinh  gationn  and  it*,  partw  were  Bene> 
rally  used  (or  all  kindi  uf  •pihtnous  liquors  ;  but  the  fiootbb  pint  was  uMd  as  the  measure  for  Wer, 
honey,  milk,  amall  fruit,  and  «oin«  other  oniciea. 

Urtf  Jtfeoiore.]  The  Sutiali  dry  measure* bare  frequeolly  been  the  lulijert  of  leffialstlon  from  WiA 
dot*  liwarda  ;  aod  the  Itrloi  wr  stnudard  ut  the  tueavurv,  whk'b  waa  cummitted  to  ihe  custitdy  of  the 
burgh  of  l.inltthgiiM',  ba"  Wri)  alter^  at  diflerent  tlniea,  attd  ita  tunteota  aacertained  and  declared  by 
the  pint  Jup  of  iibrliog.  and  by  Uueal  meHiurement.  In  Idl",  a  etinimlulDo  waa  appointed  ivlth  par. 
Ilameiilary  powers,  "  to  advi*e  logelher  and  to  appoint  and  deleruiine  upon  Ine  nii»t  runrenieot 
ineana  bow  memaure*  aud  wei((ltb^  ntiiibt  bo  reduced  to  coulonnille"  lliese  eflviniiH»1i>Dera  rited  the 
Maffiatrates  of  Linlithpoiv,  the  cj<!iudii>n  of  lUe  firlwt,  wbopruduoed  tbe  firbit.  Hitb  tbe  jug  u»«l  in 
mea*nr1n^  it,  and  made  ouili  to  Iht-ir  identity.  'L'llio  commuaioDvra,  after  verilj-ttitf  lliejou  l>y  r«jn>- 
parliifc  ii&  AiotentA  with  that  of  ihe  pint  jug  of  ^^tirllnx  "  tbejr  ranaed  prtrveollie  llll  ih"  nrii>t  with 
water,  whii-h  bfing  full  they  found  tliat  the  aaiitv  4;jiitiuued  ttrenty  aiu>  pinla  utd  arte  inutrliWin  Just 
ttf'riine  juif  and  itieajiure,"  v,  bleb  ftrlol  they  orilaiii  to  be  the  Just  aud  only  ftrli>l  t.i  Te  u..d  in  lane 
ruinlug  lur  metting  of  nheul,  rye,  ln-iin",  peivr  n>ral.  while  salt,  and  «urh  oilier  ttuf}  and  victual  aa 
ha»  been  id  u^e  ti*  bo  rn(■a^ured  by  straik  melt.  Ihe  duneoiloris  ufeach  firint  ihey  ordn-.ned  to  be 
nineteen  and  nne^^ixth  ij<ehek  diMUieler,  luid  seven  «ud  nof-lliird  tni-be*  di-i-p.  I  he  atutule  ^ve« 
particular  directiuDS  for  the  constriicll'iii  "f  lhe*e  two  (IrloU,  and  iTdalni  pxikI  copies  tn  be  depualted, 
two  in  Dumbarton  rastle.itud  twn  in  i':diul>urgh  ruitie.  And  magistrates  of  nnal  burgba,  baittJea  «t 
baruiilea,  aud  jusike^  of  tlie  peace  m  all  pltiCi'v  wliere  marketa  were  beU,  or  ffraln  bouxlii  Md  luid. 
Wetv  urdatoed  to  provide  tliem^elvea  wttb  copies  nf  thein,  properly  brandiNl  and  sealed  with  tba 
Linlitbuow  stamp.  No  itlleralioii  waa  made  siuoe  that  period  OD  toe  Sinensiaru  or  content  of  theeo 
two  Orluts,  and  tney  rontinued  iinlll  the  pautn;  of  the  lute  art  ttie  itBndarda  of  tbe  mcoauras  of  the 
rcapetUve  kinds  of  grain  as  then  lixctl  and  urdaiUed. 

1.  Z 


EUHOPB. 

Tbvtr  rantentB  In  rublr  inrlii!*  v<rt : 

Th«  irhflut  flrlot.  linWUx^U  -  V\m.Xa 

'ntcbvlevflrlDt,  KU.UMtSI     «  XfHHi* 

By  llip  rri-fiil  »Utiitc  l.Stli  (ieu.  IV.  rlmf).  74}  the  btinht'l  oonUmii  B  ffiMtma,  pnrh  ftillnn  ronUlfilng 
IOIIml  Avoirdupiiift,  rr  'l>,ij(Kt  Hrntus  of  dtatfllv<l  WBtJ*r,  iinilFr  rvrtjitn  rirriin)«tiiar»ii.  The  biuhal 
thprrforc  iM/ntaiiiN  .VVI.lMHt  ^miii-  nf  dUiillrJ  WHter,  n-liitli  li  (hjurI  Ut  'J:l\h-}Vi  eiMc  iocbe*.  "TUm 
pnfiKiTtinnii  tti(-r«>r«ri>  of  'he  r.liilithipniv  Arlivf*  to  the  Imperial  stMidarrl  buihvbare — 

'r\%v  wlir>iiU}trlcit  (■■  »l'n.;m  til  tt>l9.I«2 

The  bnrky.tlrliit  m  'JMb.^i  to  «19.hW 

Aa  thptifi  ri4i(i|iQmtiiri>  Diimhprs  mnnnt  hi>  rpdiitW  tn  loiver  t(>rnifl  without  fractioM,  Hn  npproxU 
mate  propurtitin  may  tw  inailft  suflK-ieiilly  .tu.'rura(t>  for  prnrllral  purpo«««,  by  Auiiininff  I  u  tjt« 
coiilvnt  nf  thai  iuipvrtiil  butliol,  roiiiwiriKl  tu  ivlik-h  tlie  cuulvutuf  Itiv  wUvat.firlirf  U  lu  OAKi^iMiwirly, 
•od  Cfan  ront«ut  of  tlie  barlry.Itrli>t  l.-l5H^7i^k  J-Vur  of  rarli  of  tho^e  wlirol  and  barlrv-tiiUitA  make  a 
boll}  la  bull*  a  chflldrr;  RihI  eiich  of  thw>i>  firltitB  i*  diviilrd  Into  4  pn-ka,  and  ttif  pr*rk  into  a 
Ilpp4«ft.    Wheat.  tHMMt  ROd  beans,  are  fluid  hy  lli«-  wlieat-rirlot,  iiiid  oala  and  barU'y  by  thu  barley.nrltit 
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'UPULATION  TABLES— INHABITANTS— MANNERS— 
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The  following  Tallies  exiiibit  a  conipieliensivo  view  of  tin*  nuM  iinpuit' 
ant  aiid  curioua  farts  rclativt!  tu  the  imputation  statislica  of  ScotlaDcl. — 
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ni.-GENERAL  TABLE. 

The  following  Table  presents  the  ix'ader  at  one  view  with  tfje  extent^ 
Guhiiivii^ion,  and  state  of  each  county  genernlly,  in  1821, — llic  number  of 
houm>8  inhabited,  uninhabited,  and  in  the  course  of  being  built, — the  num- 
ber of  familieii  which  inhabited  them, — and  ihe  divisionH  into  which  these 
families  nmy  he  classed^  wi  Bgriculliiri^iU,  mechanics,  &e-  Such  Rlale- 
mentfl,  it  is  truu,  can  Iinrdly  be  more  than  approxiumtiaus  to  truth,  and  they 
ore  subject^  Wkv.  evMTy  thing  else,  to  the  iuduenciii  of  time;  but  it  is  from 
this  very  circumstance  they  derive  their  principal  importaiu-e.  The  real 
rent  of  tteverul  pan.^heH  him  cuiiHiderably  increa'sed  since  the  itatisltcal  ac- 
rouuta  were  drawn  up. 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  il  appear?,  that  for  more  than  a  centiirv,  lbs 
population  of  Scotland  has  bpen  gradnally  nu^mentiii^,  and  that  too  by 
an  BliiioHt  uniformly  regular  process.  The  earlier  penodH«  it  is  true,  were 
not  taken  by  actual  cnuineraliou,  but  from  an  exainlnatiau  of  the  registei'a  of 
births  and  burials  ;  yet,  from  the  regular  and  Hteady  hahits  of  the  inhab- 
itants— who  at  that  lime  were  but  in  a  very  Ninall  dejjrcf.  intermixed  with 
utrangers — it  appears  probable  that  their  nnrnbprs  might  tho!=i  be  obtained 
with  very  cunsidemhle  accuracy.  The  vulgar  tntnd  i^  not  easily  made  to 
eoinprehcnd  thi>  Nuhtihies  of  political  economy,  and  will  not  soon  be 
brought  \o  believe  that  general  iMirolmenta  are  of  any  utility  ;  but  although 

Home  instances  the  object  of  a  cen.HUs  has  been  defeated  tbrougli  ignur- 
Mice,  such  cases  must  have  been  very  rare,  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
p'ound  to  doubt  that  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  table*t  are  pretty  near 
;bc  truth.  The  century  that  bad  just  cttraed  when  these  tables  commence. 
liad  been  one  peculiarly  calamitous  fur  Scotland.     The  euccession  of  Jain 
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in  the  cnraruenceinetit  of  it  to  tlie  llironc  of  Kngland,  robbid  licr  at  onee 
iif  the  presence  of  fier  king^,  and  a  perinaiieiftly  resident  nobility ;  nnd  three 
reigiis,  niaiked  only  by  tyrannical  iniamle  nnd  outrageous  bigotry,  could 
not  fail  to  injure,  in  a  very  matenat  d(>^-ee,  her  narrow  resources,  and 
greatly  straiten  her  population.  The  ilate  of  these  tables  may  be  taken  a» 
a  new  em  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  She  had  jusl  been  restoi-ed  to  the 
free  exercifle  of  her  religion,  and  to  the  benefit  of  wholesomely  adminifiter* 
wl  laws;  and  tho  nuion  of  tbt^  Hvo  kingdoms  admitted  her  at  once  to  a 
paiiicipation  in  many  commercial  advaiilajres  ^he  had  not  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Two  umforiuriflle  attempts  indeed  to  matore  the  exiled  family  to  the  throne 
may  reasonably  be  Buppoued  to  have  impeded  her  progress  during  the  first 
half  of  this  period ;  but  the  latter  half  iia.s  hpen  such  as  to  have  few  paral- 
lels in  the  history  of  ualionn.  In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  many 
portiona  uf  Scotland  have  been  reTidered  doubly  productive  :  manufactuiYit 
have  increased  n  Itundred  fold  ;  the  people  have  become  in  a  very  bi^h  de- 
gree bettur  clothed  and  fed,  and  they  aie  gathered  into  condenaetl  and 
therefoiu  powerful  masses;  her  revenue  has  risen  from  £160,000  in  1707 
to  £4-,000,000  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  to  athrm^  llmt,  compared  with 
the  resources  of  tlie  country,  the  population  of  Scotland  is  not  greater  than 
it  was  five  hundred  years  a^o.  Tliei-c  is  indeod  one  feature  in  the  present 
situation  of  Scotland  on  which  we  cannot  dwell  with  buc)i  unmingled 
satisfaction,  we  ullude  to  the  state  of  Purliamenlary  representation,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  influx  of  wealth,  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and 
general  diffuF^ion  of  knowledge,  themi»s  npon  which  political  speculators 
dwell  with  ho  uiucli  delight,  1*6108109  as  it  was  fixed  123  years  iigo  I  Glas- 
gow witii  lier  20O«U0O  citizens  has  just  as  much  representation  in  Parliament 
as  the  now  decayed  bmuhuf  Hutherglen,  or  Renfrew,  and  no  more;  Edin- 
burgh, the  nietropoiis  of  the  king<loni,  bus  only  one  representative  in  the 
national  Kenate,  \vhile  an  EngliHli  handet  of  six  otd  houses  seufhi  two  repre- 
aentatives  to  the  saiiie  asfiem)>ly  !  The  whole  Uingdom  sends  45  mem- 
bers to  parliament;  a  single  county  in  Eiigltmd,  namely  Coniwall.  sends 
44 1 !  Nor  is  this  all :  all  of  the  few  representatives  8cot]an<l  possesaes 
are  not  to  he  regarded  an  the  representatives  of  national  feeling  and  the 
guardians  of  national  intei*ests.  Of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  popula* 
tion,  not  above  3000  individuals  possess  the  legal  right  of  voting  for  their 
representatives;  and  even  of  this  handful  nearly  one  half  are  false,  nominal, 
and  fictitious  voters  u  We  have  no  inclination  to  enter  upon  politics,  nor 
thougli  we  had,  is  this  the  fittest  place  for  <liscussing  them;  but  we  do 
think  the  fact  just  alluded  to  such  a  one  as  roost  strike  every  reflecting 
person  with  astonishment. 

Character  of  the  Inhnbifant^/]  The  Scots  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  classes :  viz.  tho  Highlanders  and  Lotrfandtn'M, — the  former  orrupy- 
ing  the  northern  and  mountainous  provinces,  and  the  latter  the  southern 
districts.  These  classes  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
dress.  In  their  persons,  the  Scots — notwithstanding  their  extensive  ad- 
mixture ^vith  English  and  Irish  blood — still  display  somewhat  of  those  fea- 
tures which  foreigners  used  to  remark  as  national  characterislics :  an  ath- 
letic bony  frame, — a  hard  weather-lieaten  countenance,  indicating  cool  pru- 
dence and  cautious  cinrumspection, — and  broad  and  high  cheek-bones. 
Nor  are  the  sources  of  this  peculiaiity  of  character  and  conformation  diflfi- 
cult  to  be  discovered.  Exposure  to  a  climate  rather  severe,  with  moden 
of  living  that  may  he  styled  spare  rather  than  temperate,  give  health  and 
vigour  to  the  body;  while  an  early  moral  and  strictly  religious  education 
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inparu  to  tlie  mental  powers  shrewdness,  solitlity,  and  strength,  la  the 
case  of  the  hi^j^hland  and  patitoral  Scot,  daily  and  severe  toil, — the  perpe- 
tual presence  of  scenery  calculated  to  make  a  deep  and  permanent  inipres- 
aion  on  the  leelingft^ — the  broad  expanse  of  oceuu,  indented  by  rocky  pro- 
inontoricH,  or  studded  with  islands, — the  gloomy  ^\en  for  ever  re-echoing 
the  roar  of  iimurnerahle  streams  poured  from  the  cra^fgy  mountains,  whose 
towering  heads  liidc  themselves  fur  a  j^jcat  part  of  the  year  amid  the 
clouds, — the  rapid  descent  of  thick  vapours, — and  the  darkness  of  con- 
Qicting  tempests, — give  existence  to  that  darint^  and  sublime,  though  sombre 
and  romantic  cast  of  thought  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  Scotsmen 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world-  In  manufacturint;  districts,  however,  tiiis 
peculiarity  of  character,  as  its  exeitint;  causes  are  wanting,  cannot  be  so 
readily  discovered.  Between  the  educated  and  higher  classes  of  Scotland 
and  Kn^^lond,  difference  of  chai'actcr  is  perhaps  simrc^ly  perceptible ;  and 
wltere  it  is,  even  Scotitiiii  partiality  must  admit  that  the  advantage  is  pro- 
bably on  ttie  sitle  of  tlie  English  ;  but  l>etwecu  the  peasantry  of  the  two 
countries  there  can  scarcely  he  a  conipaiison  instituted.  The  unsophisti- 
cated Scottsh  peasant  dt<«plays  a  shrewdness  of  remark,  a  sagacity  of  con- 
jecture, a  cool  and  calculaiin±^  foresi{^ht,  and  [mssesses  a  stroni^tb  of  moral 
principle,  with  a  d<^plh  and  a  fervour  of  piety,  which  exalt  him  above 
those  of  his  own  rank  in  any  other  country.  That  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land pOHsess  a  greater  portion  of  natural  taste  and  information  than  their 
English  brethren  is  considered  paradoxii'nl  on  tliu  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
Bui  an  intelligent  WTiter,  himself  a  native  of  England,  confesses  the  fact, 
and  remarks :  **  VV^ere  evidence  wautin^  to  establish  the  fact,  a  Scotish 
peasant  wonld  exclaim,  where  are  your  ballads  nnd  son^,  the  beauteous 
fugitives  of  neglected  or  unknown  rustic  hards?  Where  are  your  relict 
of  poetic  devotion,  with  which  every  Scotiiman's  heart  is  61led, — the  plaint 
of  despair, — the  uplifting  rapture  of  love, — or  the  heart-warming  lament 
of  domestic  misfortune  ?  With  us  they  live ;  with  you  they  have  never 
existed,  or  have  peristied." 

To  ascribe  this  Kujieriority  on  the  part  of  the  Scotish  peasant  to  any 
thing  in  the  soil  or  climate,  would  he  ^surd  nnd  ridiculous  in  the  highest 
degree.  Genius  and  talent  are  the  peculiar  products  of  no  particular 
clime.  They  may  be  modified  by  physical,  but  for  their  successful  deve- 
lopment, depend  wholly  upon  moral  causes.  The  fiMl  mental  exer- 
tion of  a  Scotish  peasant  usually  is  committing  to  memor)'  the  Ansemhly'a 
catechism  j  ami  the  first  original  effort  of  his  powei-s  is  made,  in  acknow- 
ledging his  dcpendance  upon,  and  soliciting  the  mercy  of  his  Creator.  By 
the  time  he  has  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  has  by  heart — as  it  it 
called — the  whole  catechism,  und  a  large  portion  of  the  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  is  pretty  well  versed  in  the  Bible.  The  practice  of 
family-worfihip,  which  is  observed  in  every  well-regulated  family  iwico 
a-day,  daily  increases  his  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  ;  and  hia  powen 
of  conception  and  of  expression  ore  thus  too  daily  gaining  strength.  His 
sabbaths  are  wholly  devoted  to  study  and  devotion.  Lectures,  practical, 
critical*  and  exjflaualory,  generally  occupy  the  forenoon  ;  and  sermons, 
frequently  systematic  and  ahslruse,  are  delivered  on  the  afternoon  of  every 
Sabbaili-day ;  and  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  prime  of  life,  to  the  "big 
ha'  Bible  ance  hia  father's  |>ride,"  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
he  has  often  addetl  Brown's  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  or  Henry's,  or  Haweis' 
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Rollings  Ancient  Hitttovy,  MoHlieim'a  Kcclesiastieal  Hmtory.  Boston's 
Fourfold  State,  and  portioiia  of  the  works  of  Dr  Owen  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  &c.  &c.  besides  the  History,  civil  and  religious,  of  Ins  own 
country.  When  all  this  is  taken  into  tronHideration^  the  ititelligenc«  of  tho 
genuine  Scotish  peasant  will  cease  to  exdto  astonifshment. 

The  8rois  tmvr  been  celebratt'd  for  iht'ir  ui'iU}  in  music  :  and  in  sonf^, 
particularly  of  the  pa'*toral  and  plaintire  kind,  they  are  unrivaSled.  The 
orij^n  of  their  national  uir»  has  beon  the  8uhji*ct  of  fieipient  inquiry,  and 
U  Btill  Inv^olved  in  much  obscurity.  Hy  sonip  thny  have  hepu  attributed  to 
Jaiuea  L,  l>y  olherB  lo  the  unfortunate  David  Riz/io ;  ami  by  a  tfiird  party, 
will)  ranch  more  prnbahility,  to  the  general  talent  and  tante  of  the  people. 
One  thing  is  tcrtuin,  that  if  not  produced  by  the  taste  and  geuiua  of  the 
people,  by  these  alone  they  liave  been  piet^ervcd ;  as  among  thein,  and 
comparatively  the  rudest  part  of  the m,  alone,  are  ihcy  to  be  found  in  their 
uative  purity  and  biinplicity.  Indeed  they  are  no  Hooner  subjected  to  the 
standard  of  science,  and  improvcri  by  art,  than  their  peculiar  character  is 
loHt.  What  tfiey  gain  in  regulanty  and  retinemetit  they  lose  in  pathos 
and  power  over  the  heart, 

Attachnieut  to  his  native  soil,  has  been  considered,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason,  as  peculiarly  charncleri'itic  of  a  Scotsman;  altliough,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  her  population,  perhaps  no  country  sends  forth  a 
greater  number  of  emigrants  than  Scothiail.  iMaiiy  of  these,  however,  it 
may  be  observed,  emigrate  purely  froin  the  srrengtfi  of  this  principle  :  A 
few  years  of  separation  are  endured  to  purchase  x\m  delight  of  clomiig  life 
happily  and  independently  amid  thn  scenes  of  infancy  and  youth.  A  Park, 
burying  himself  amid  the  ariiJ  wastes  of  central  Africa, — a  Leyden  encoun- 
tering the  pestiferous  swamps  of  Hatavia, — a  Clapperton  braving  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Soudan,  are  striking  examples  of  this.  They,  and  many  others 
of  their  countrymen  who  liave  fallen  victims  to  the  ardour  of  enterprise, 
Beem  always  to  have  cherished  amid  their  toils  and  dangers  the  most  enthu- 
siastic recollection  of  the  woodt^  and  streams  and  vales  of  their  native  land, 
and  to  have  looked  forward  with  deH<*litful  nrtiicipation  to  the  arrival  of 
that  hour  whicli  should  restore  them  to  the  endt-armenta  of  home  and  their 
fatherland.  Even  the  p[>or  emigrants  who  have  been  forced  to  exile  tliem* 
Helves  from  their  native  Scotland,  still  carry  with  tht-m  tlieir  national  feel- 
ings and  euHtoniff,  and  preserve  the  remenibmnce  of  their  native  woods  and 
streams  and  mountains  in  the  names  which  ihey  bestow  upon  the  scenery 
of  their  new  abodes  beyond  the  wide  rolling  Atlantic.  iMdclity  to  one 
another,  and  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  form  a  striking  and  most 
amiable  feature  in  the  Scotish  ciiaracter.  Of  the  exereiso  of  ihe-so  virtues 
the  history  of  the  country  affords  many  instances.  In  latter  times,  parii- 
cttlarly  in  the  affair  generally  style*!  the  Porteous'  mob,  and  the  case  of  the 
Pretender,  the  in^iuirer  will  find  striking  examples  of  these  national  cha- 
racteristics. 

in  the  mechanical  arts,  generally  speaking,  Scotsmen  are  considerably 
behind  their  soutliern  brethren,  particularly  in  wore  remote  parts  of  tl»e 
country.  Those  divisions  of  labour  which  are  necessary  for  the  perfecting 
of  mecluinical  arts  are  generally  unknown.  The  various  inanipulationa  in 
an  art  are  more  frequently  performed  by  one  individual,  a  circumstance 
which,  though  it  does  not  advance  the  art,  certaitdy  improves  the  indivi- 
dual, giving  to  his  mind  a  power  and  a  versatility  which  it  might  not 
otherwise  acquire.     Hence  it  is  that  we  often  find  more  common  sense,  or 
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ill  Other  words,  more  fcood  sense,  iu  the  native  of  a  remote  part  of  the  king>> 
(loiD,  tliaii  in  one  of  tht;  same  rank  who  haa  constantly  resided  in  a  weal- 
tliier  niid  more  I'ivilized  district. 

But  tliougli  tlio  ftliuve  }w.  iho  state  of  Scotland  generally,  in  the  Iiiu^hlandi 
manners  and  LUHtoniH  are  considerately  dilVerent.  There  the  feudal  Bystem 
longer  maintained  its  ground,  and  many  of  tt»  consec|uenrpH  are  still  visi* 
ble.  There,  under  the  fosterinar  shadow  of  local  poniahtieH,  and  the 
rupidiiy  and  cruelty  of  many  of  the  ^reat  pro|)rietora,  ignorance  and 
superslitiom  loTij^  resisted  the  effort.*!  of  the  enlightened  and  the  bene- 
volent, and  the  progress  of  knuwledi^e  and  improvement.  This  stigma, 
however,  is  neatly  wiped  away.  Tlie  hiji^hJand  proprietors  have  lH*^n  to 
show  a  laudable  attention  to  the  improveinent  of  their  countrymen,  and 
their  exertions  have  been  waiinly  seconded  by  the  general  mass  of  the 
community  throngbout  the  island,  who,  no  longer  divided  in  interest  and 
feeling  from  tln?ir  Goelic  bretbr*'n,  manifest  a  lively  concern  in  the  welfare 
and  inipravement  of  their  rude  but  gnllant  countrymen.  The  natural  qua- 
lities of  the  liighlamler's  uuderManding  are  not  inferior  to  tlu^se  of  Ida 
lowland  nei^hboui't  hut  they  have  nut  been  improvL-d  in  an  etjual  det^ec. 
He  is  therefiire  more  strongly  altadicd  to  the  pri'jndiceM  nnd  peculiarities 
of  his  forefathers ;  he  is  warmer  in  his  attachnients,  because  his  affection* 
arc  expanded  only  in  a  narrow  circle ;  he  is  nntre  impetuous  than  prudent, 
because  seldom  eubjected  to  restraint ;  if  he  ocraslun&lly  betrays  more 
self-conceit,  it  is  because  he  less  frequently  has  an  ufrpoilunity  of  compar* 
in;^  himself  with  those  who  have  mode  greater  attainmentR. 

Manners  and  Cuiitoms,']  Of  peculiar  customs,  the  iiiliabitants  of  the 
low  country  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  Britain  generally,  hava 
fe^vr.  In  their  dress,  iheir  food,  iheir  bnusi^Hj  tfuMV  furniture,  their  occu- 
pat'.Dn»,  and  even  in  their  madfs  o!  thinking,  they  have  ever  since  the 
Union  bnen  ^o^duaily  approiimalinfj:  toward  ihi>se  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, The  chief  di>tinclion  originates  In  the  diifcrence  of  religion  ;  that 
of  Scotland  hfing  Presbyterianisai,  that  of  England  Episcopacy.  Thia 
occasions  a  diffeivnce  in  the  mode  of  romlucting  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
foneraU.  But  with  these,  and  one  or  two  other  trifling  exceptions,  a  close 
similarity  of  nmnners  has  been  produced  since  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, by  the  frequent  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  as  well  as  by  a 
unity  of  interests  and  pursuits.  Previous  to  that  event,  however,  the 
Scots  followed  tlte  customs  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  Germans,  much 
more  closely  than  those  of  the  English.^* 

"  Of  tliiH  fMrt  th«rr  arc  many  prixtfti ;  nnd  llie  fnllotrtiii;  Accnont  given  by  an  Cngltib- 
man,  luwardt  tUe  foil  of  the  Itilh  i:tniury.  piil»  it  in  a  rlrnr  light  :  "  3Iys«*U'."  aay%  the 
fft-ittli'Dnan,  who  wain  inrBtriif^rr  Irum  tlie  Unrdrr  nr  lraritii>r,  "  whi  at  n  kiii)*ht'«  hnuM, 
whn  had  tnuny  vrrvanls  to  iittend  bitn,  thut  bruuuht  in  ttiti  nieut,  with  their  beuda 
foverc'l  with  blur  cap«.  theubk  briitit  inor«  thnn  halt'  l'arnliihi*d  with  {{rent  pUtteri  of 
uuiridge,  ruc.U  hnving  a  littltf  pici'u  of  Mtddrn  inrat ;  nnd,  when  the  table  tvaa  served,  the 
Mrrants  sat  duvvu  with  tiH  ;  but  t\u'  ii(>pvr  nifcin,  tnsleftil  f»/  porridge,  had  u  pullcl,  with 
Slime  pruriCK  in  the  bmtU  :  nnd  I  nhirivrd  no  art  <d  i.mtki-ry,  or  (uriuturff  nl  houaehold 
atulf.  but  rathiT  a  rudp  ncylect  uf  bulli,  th'"U(;h  rrjy«fll  arnJ  cny  >:uiiipHniitn»,  aent  Irotn 
tbe  guwercinr  uf  iJt'rwirk,  aboui  burdnring  iiir>iiiR,  wpre  ptiifriHitied  wficr  thrlr  b*^t  man- 
ner. 'I'be  Srols  living  thru  in  du'tiun*,  used  to  Urep  many  I'ollnrvitrs,  and  «o  roubumed 
Iheir  revenue,  id'  victuals,  living  in  aoine  want  of  nniney.  They  vulgarly  vat  hcou'tb 
cakea  of  outu,  but  itj  ritifR  Inivr  uImi  wbeaten  bread,  which,  fur  thr  int«(  pftrt,  WW  bought 
by  courtiem,  gt-ntlomi-u,  tind  the  U'»i  aori  ol  ciitxen*.  I'ln-y  drink  ;)ure  winea,  not  with 
ftUKiir,  )»  the  Knicli^h  ;  yt,  at  fpa»l<i,  ihey  put  comfit*  in  thi;  wineR,  after  the  Frrntih 
manner;  hnt  they  had  ni>t  iinr  viritinr*'  fraud  to  mix  th»ir  wines.  1  did  never  aee  nor 
hear  that  Ihey  had  any  public  tnna  iviih  iign«  banjcingaut;  but  the  better  sors  uf  citixene 
brew  alp,  thdr  uinal  drink  (whith  will  distemper  a  acranj^er'a  budy);  and  the  aanin 
citixen^  will  vnterttiin  pa«««ngerH  u|ion  Hrqaaintaaoe  or  entreaty.  Their  bed&teads  wi:ru 
tlicn  like  cupboards  in  the  wall,  with  dmn'a  to  be  opened  and  abut  at  plcssurf,  «q  a«  *ra 
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Among  the  Scotieh  auittHemf nts,  t)ie  golf,  and  wtiai  is  railed  curUng, 
are  reckoned  peculiar.  Tlio  quoits  are  coDiuion  in  both  part<4  of  tlie  island. 
Cricket  18  not  much  hnowii  in  Scutloud,  bDt  is  more  frequently  Fteen  than 
formerly.  Tbe  other  aniutaienientit  are  Rnrh  &»  ar^  common  in  every  part 
of  Europe :  cards,  chess,  backgammon,  drangbts,  concerts,  aBsembliea, 
and  theatrical  amusementfl. 

Tlie»e  remarks  concerning  the  similaritieB  of  manners  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  confined  to  the  Ion'  cnnntry  :  the  highlanders  have  a  languagfe, 
a  dress,  and  many  customs  ]>ecu liar  to  tbemaelves.  The  highland  dresa 
consists  oi  a  short  coat,  a  ve^t,  a  »bort  kind  of  petticoat  reai'ltiiig  scarreiy 
so  low  as  the  knee,  and  known  by  iho  iiaino  of  a  phlhheg  or  kilt,  with 
hlwrt  hose,  leaving  the  knees  entirely  uncovered.  The  liead  is  covered 
with  a  bonnet  totally  different  in  11*^  appearance  from  the  broad  flat  lowland 
bonnet ;  it  is  stiflfened  so  as  to  stand  uprii/ht  on  the  bead,  and  has  no  slight 
resemblance  to  a  but  without  a  brim.  The  coat,  tbe  vest,  the  A'lV/,  and  the 
boAe,  are  usuatly  of  tartan^ — a  kind  of  chequered  stuff  of  various  colours, 
often  not  inelegant.  Instead  of  the  kiUy  is  sometimes  substituted  the 
belted  piaidt  which  is  a  large  piece  of  torinrty  part  of  it  fastened  round  the 
body  in  tbe  form  of  a  philaln^g,  and  part  tucked  up  to  out*,  of  the  shonU 
ders,  having,  on  the  whole,  a  gruct- ful  appearance,  and  exhibiting  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  dress  of  the  anciunt  Konians.  The  sprochan  or  pouch, 
formed  generally  of  some  kind  of  fur,  decorated  with  taHseln  and  various 
other  unuiments,  and  fastened  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  so  ns  to 
liang  down  Imfore,  is  esteemed  an  essential  pai't  of  the  highland  garb.  To 
this,  before  the  bigblanders  were  dLsarmed,  were  added  a  broad  sword, 
with  a  large  ba.sket  liaiidle,  a  dirk,  or  t>burt  dagger,  a  knife  and  fork  in 
ibe  same  sheath  with  the  dirk,  and  in  the  girdle  a  pistol,  often  much 
ornameuUMl. 

The  music  of  tbe  bighlanderA  Is  in  a  great  measure  peculiar;  their  fa- 
vourite instrument,  tbe  bagpipe,  though  enthusiastically  admired   by  tbe 

climbed  up  to  our  bed<t.     Th(>y  tiitrd  but  t>iie  sbevt,  open  tit  the  »idea  nnd  Injt,  but  cloie 
m  the  feet,  and  ho  doubled. — M'hvn  |iBascneeri  go  to  brtl,  Ihfir  custom  wai  to  pi*cBi*nl 
them  with  a  ilfrpnig  rup  of  wine  at  parting.      The  routitry  p«(ipl«  and  mrrrhatita  ub«4 
to  drink    l.-tr^fly,  the  |Ti>n(lr'inpri  wininwhKt  more  njuit-iiifjly  ;   yet  xhv  very  euurUwrs,  by 
night  niprtitii;<t.  and  etitrrtriiniiij*  Hiiy  Htmii^rr,  usfd  tii  drink  h'*i«llti«  not  without  tiXCMW  ; 
uid,  to  speak  truth    wiihuut  ulTcnnv,   thu  rxcrsit  of  driakiug  vrns  tbon  fur  greater  la 
genvral  iimoDg  ihr  Si:ots  than  the  Kngl'uh.     Myself  being  m  tbe  court,  invited  by  boom 
gentlemen  to  supper,  and  being  forRWiiriied  to  frar  their  exoe&s,  would  not  promiM  io 
•up  with  tb«m.  but  upon  condition  Ihnt  my  iuviter  would  be  my  prntintlnn  TruRi  lurga 
drinking,  which    I  wju  many  times  forcrd  to  invoke,  brtn^  courteuunly  entertainetl  and 
much   prifvuLed   tu  LarouxiiiK ;    and  ho  for  that  lime  nvoided  Hny  great  intemperance. 
Hemeuiheririg  ihifi,  and  having  sinreoh^rved,  In  royconventatiou  at  the  Engliab  ecurt, 
with  the  Sl-um  of  the  better  M>rt,  that  tht<y  spend  great  part  of  the  nieht  in  drinking  not 
only  wine,  but  evtn  beer ;  m»  my«ell  cannot  areuse  them  of  any  grmt  intemprninee,  « 
I    cannot  altogether  free  tliem   from   tlir  imputntion  of  excem.  wherewith  the  poiiulal 
voice  rharffeth   them.      The  husbandmen  in  S<;otlBnd,  the  servants,  and  almost   all  ihs^ 
country,  did  wear  coarse  rinth,  made  at  home,  nf  gray  or  sky  colour,  nnd  ttai  Mui>  ra}f% 
very  broad.      The  merchants  in  cities  wi-re  attired  in  Kn^lish  or  Krcnrli  ij«.th.  of  pnle 
cttlour,  or  mingled  biRck  and  blue.     The  ifentlrmen  did  wvar  Krigtiah  rhtth  or  kilk,  or 
light  stuff's,  little  or  nothiuf!  ndoroKd  with  atlk  taee,  murh  less  with  Uut  of  silver  or  g«ild  ; 
ami  all  followed  at  this  time  the   Krenrh  fashion,  especially  at  murt.     Gentlewouiea 
married,  did  wear  rh we  up{>er  bodice,  after  the  German  maimer,  with  large  wh*ilebon«' 
sleeves  after  the  Kreoih  mnriner,  short  cliwiks  likti  the  Germans,   l-'rt-nrh  hirndti,  m 
large  fdlliug-baiids  about  ibeir  necka.      Jlie  unmarried  of  all  snrtx  did  go  barebeadt-i 
And   weftr  short  cloaks,  with   most  rhise  linen  slerves  on  their  arms,  like  the  virgins  < 
Germnny.     The  inferior  sort  of  riti7>>ir«'  wives,  and  the  h  omen  of  the  country,  did 
rJunks,  made  uf  n  etiarte  atulF,  of  two  or  three  rnloui's,  in  checker-work,  vulgarly  mill 
pitiitnn.     To  conclude,  in  geueml,  they  would  not  at  this  time  be  attired  after  the  Ki> 
lish  farhion,  in  any  sort ;  but  tbe  meu,  especially  at  rourt,  followed  the  English  faabiont' 
and  tb«  women,  both  in  court  and  city,  as  well  in  cloakn  as  naked  heads,  and  close  alrrvea 
!•  ih«  arms,  and  all  other  garments,  follow  the  fasliiun  of  the  women  of  tiermany. 
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higlilaiidew,  in  not,  iinlesn  in  very  nkilful  hands,  aj^reeable  to  the  nfttires 
of  other  coantries.  Dancing  in  n  faroiirite  hi^hlan<l  ainasemt'nt ;  but  is 
generally  p^rrornicHl  with  more  agility  than  grace. 

The  hooscs  or  rathor  hut«  of  tlio  hi^'hlander*  are  mean  dtructurea  of 
loose  stones,  generally  without  either  cliimnuy  or  grate.  The  fire  is  made 
upon  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hnnae  ;  the  nmoke  issuing  from  an 
ap«rture  in  the  roof.  The  orduiary  food  is  coarse  and  npare,  usually  con- 
sicting  of  oatmeal  variously  prepared,  milk,  and,  in  the  neigh!iour!iood  of 
the  sea,  fiah*  A  higliland  funeral  continues,  in  some  places,  to  be  preceded 
by  the  bagpipe  playini,'  a  sohMun  dirge,  and  is  not  unfretitiently  terminated 
by  a  scene  of  wassail  and  riot. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  highlanderi  are  tiaily  losing  that  exclusive 
attachment  to  their  ancient  dress  and  manners  by  which  they  were  formerly 
disiinguifihefl.  They  are  rapidly  adopting  the  dress  and  tlie  customs  of 
the  low  country;  and,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  probable  the  customs  of  the 
highlands  will  be  described  rather  as  manners  which  existed,  than  as  man- 
nem  still  existing  in  any  part  of  the  island. 
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CHAP.    VI.-CONSTITCri(»N  AM)  GOVERNMENT— OOURTS- 
KKVENUK. 

VonstituUon  and  Govemmertt.'J    Thv  anrtent  cnnNtitution  an<I  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  lias   been  higldy  applnuiled,  as  excellently  adapted   for 
the  preservation   of   civil   liberty  ;    and    it   is  certain  that  the   power  of 
the  king   was  greatly   limited,  and  that  the  conj*titmion  provided  many 
checks  to    prevent  his   assuming   or   exeicining  a    deflpotic    nmhorily. — 
But  the   Scotish  constitution  was   too  ninrh   of  the  aristocratic    kind  to 
secure  the  liberties   of   the  common  people  ;   for,   though  the  monarch's 
power  was   sufficiently  rertraineil,   the  nobles,  chieftains,  and  great  land 
proprietors  had  it  too  mnrh  in  their  power  to  tyrannize  over  and  oppress 
llieir  tenants,    nnil   the  lower  ranks  of  tire   people.       It   would   far   ex- 
ceed our  limits  to  enter  minniely  into  an  account  of  the  lawn  of  Scot- 
}and  ;  we  shall  therefore  only  take  notice  of  those  peculiarities  in  which 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  sister  kingdom,  with  a  shon  account  of  the 
ancient  constitution.     The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation, 
took  the  following  oath :  "  In  the  name  of  Christ,  I  promise  these  three 
things  to  the  Christian  people,  my  snlijects :  first,  that  I  shuU   give  order, 
and   employ   my   force   and    assistance,    that   the  church  of  God  and  the 
Christian  ptH)plo  may  enjoy  true  pejice  durini;  onr  time,  under  our  govern- 
ment; secondly*  I  ^Itnll  prohibit  and  hinder  all  persons,  of  wimtever  degree, 
from  violence  and  injustice  ;  thirdly,  in  all  judgments  I  shall  follow  the 
prescriptions  of  justice  and   mercy,  to  the  end  that  onr  clement  and  mer- 
^^_    ciful  Gotl  may  shew  mercy  unto  me,  and  unto  yon."      By  the  constitution 
^^M   of  Scotland,  the  parliament  being  the  king's  court  baron,   or  curia  re^, 
^H   he  could  summmi  all  his  immediate  tenants  to  attend  him  there.     In  thofi« 
^^H    remote  times,  sernce  in  parliament  was  not  considered  as  a  profitahle  pri- 
^^1    vilege,  hut  as  a  burthensome  duty  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  ren- 
^^m   tmry,  the  system  of  representation  was  introduced  fur  the  ea^e  and  benefit 
^^M    of  the  vsssaU  of  tenants.     Yet,  until   near  the  end  of  the  I4)lh  centnry, 
^^M   every  freeholder,  or  tenant  of  the  crown,  was  entitled  to  vote  at  elections, 
^^M    however  small  bin  property  might  be,  which  sntticiently  proves  the  ancient 
^^1    popnlarity  atid  freedom  of  lli*»  institution.     In  the  reign  of  .Tame^tKo  ?\iaV\ 
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of  Scotland  and  Firat  of  England,  (a.  raonarcli  who  was  nor.  di^linfjrQMhed 
by  too  great  aa  atlachineiit  lu  tlie  lUufrty  of  mankind,)  the  iif;ht  of  voting 
was  first  reati-icted  to  freeholders  pasHPssing  lands  of  forty  shillings  of  what 
was  called  uid  extent ;  that  is,  of  lands  which  were  so  rated  in  the  ceai  or 
county  hooka  about  the  end  of  the  13ih  or  bc^nning  of  tlie  14th  century. 
This  was  a  great  and  fatal  blow  tu  popular  election  ;  for  lhau<j^h  forty 
aliitling?  was  mBdo>  an  in  England,  the  nominal  stiiiidaril  of  a  vote,  yet 
by  carrying  it  back  to  a  rate  or  vnluatian  mado  ifirec  hundred  years  be- 
fore, the  value  of  money  having  conNiderably  fallen,  the  extent  of  the 
qualification  required  wa^  very  much  raised.  And  this  circumstance  points 
out  the  efficient  cause  of  the  enormous  difference  which  subsists  between 
England  and  Scotland  with  ie^^ai'<)  tu  freedom  and  popularity  of  election 
in  the  counties.  In  Englanil,  the  qualitication  has  been  allowed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  decreasing  value  of  money,  and  has  therefore  l>cen  extended 
to  greater  numbers  of  electors.  In  Scotland,  by  the  limitations  to  the 
ratea  and  valuations  of  very  remote  periods,  the  right  of  voting  lias  been 
confined  to  posttessoitt  of  very  considerable  estates,  and  llie  number  of  elec- 
tors has  been  very  much  diminished.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  then, 
anciently  consisted  of  all  who  bebl  any  portion  of  land,  however  small,  of 
the  crown,  by  military  service.  This  parliament  appointed  the  time  of  itJi 
own  meetings  and  adjournments,  and  committees  to  superintend  the  admi- 
nislralion  during  the  intervals,  or  while  parliament  was  not  silting.  Its 
powers  were  not  only  deliberative,  but  also  executive  ;  it  had  a  commanding 
power  in  all  matters  of  government ;  It  appropnated  the  public  money, 
appointed  the  treasurers  of  tlio  exchequer,  and  examinecl  all  the  accounts  ; 
it  bad  the  nomination  of  tbe  commanders,  and  the  calling  out  of  the  armies  ; 
ambassadors  to  other  States  were  commissioned  by  the  parliurneut ;  tbe 
judges  and  courts  of  judicature  were  appointed  by  parliament,  as  well  aa 
the  officers  of  state  and  privy  counsellors  ;  parliament  coutd  alienate  tbe 
regat  demesne,  and  restrain  grants  from  the  crown  ;  it  also  assumed  the 
right  of  granting  pardons  to  criminals.  The  king  bad  no  veto  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament ;  nor  could  be  declare  war,  make  peace,  or  conclude 
any  important  business,  without  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  that  assem- 
bly. He  was  nui  even  entrusted  with  the  executive  part  of  tbe  guvemment, 
ami  the  parliament,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  IV.  by  an  act  still  extant, 
pointed  out  to  that  monarch  his  duty,  as  xhejirst  servant  of  his  people.  lu 
short,  the  constitution  of  Scotland  was  rather  aristocmtical  tban  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  abuse  of  power  by  the  lords  and  great  landhoUlei-s  gave 
the  monarch  a  very  considerable  interest  amongsi  the  burgesses  and  lower 
ranks  ;  and  a  king  who  had  address  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  people, 
was  generally  able  t(>  bumhle  the  most  powerful  aristocrat ical  faction  ;  but 
wben,  on  the  other  hand,  a  prince  appeared  to  disregard  the  anlhority  of 
parliament,  and  did  not  seek  after  popularity,  the  event  was  commonly  fatal 
to  tbe  crown.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  aria  toe  ratical 
power  of  parliament,  found  means  to  weaken  or  elude  its  force;  and  in 
this  tbey  were  zealously  asa'wted  by  tbe  clergy,  whose  revenues  wore  im- 
mense, and  who  were  always  jeabms  of  the  power  of  the  nobility.  This 
was  done  by  establishing  a  select  body  of  members,  who  were  called  *  the 
lordt  of  the  articlesy  chosen  out  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  knights,  and  bur- 
gesses. The  bishops  chose  eight  peers,  and  the  nobility  elected  eight 
bishops  ;  these  sixteen  nominated  jointly  eight  barons,  or  knights  of  the 
sbireii,  and  eight  commisnioners  of  royal  burghs,  and  to  all  these  wer« 
a*i(ie<\  e'ighx  great  orticera  of  slate,  the  lord  clianccllof  being  president  of 
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the  whole.  Their  buiinens  was  to  prepare  all  qacstions,  bills,  and  other* 
mattens  tu  ho  hruught  hnfui'e  parliament ;  so  that  in  fact  though  tho  kiiiu^ 
posHf'ssed  no  I'cto,  yot,  hy  th«  clergy  and  the  places  he  had  to  bestow,  he' 
couhl  coiiiinaiid  the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  nothing  could  come  before 
parliament  which  couhl  require  hta  nep;ative.  This  institution  seema  to 
hare  b«en  introduced  hy  Kt«alth,  and  never  was  brought  to  a  regular  plan  ; 
and  the  best  informed  writera  on  law  are  not  agreed  upon  tho  time  when  it 
took  place.  The  Scots,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  tlieir  nrigiual  princi- 
ples ;  and  though  C'hurles  I.  wanted  to  furni  the  lords  of  the  articles  into 
loere  machines  for  hia  own  despotic  purpn»en,  he  found  it  impracticable  ; 
and  the  melancholy  consequences  are  well  known.  At  the  Uerolutioui 
they  gave  a  fresh  instance  how  well  they  understood  the  principlea  of  civil 
liberty,  by  omitting  all  dinpotes  about  ahdicatiariy  antl  the  like  termn ;  and 
declared  at  once  that  kin;^  James  hud  forfeit4>d  Iur  title  to  the  British  crown. 
Scotland,  when  a  separate  kingdom,  oannot  he  said  to  have  had  any  peers, 
in  the  Eni^lish  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  nobility,  who  were  dukes, 
marquisses,  carls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  wero  by  the  king  niatle  hereditary 
members  of  parliatnent ;  hut  they  formed  no  difttinct  I  lousier  hut  8at  in  the 
same  room  with  the  knights  and  burgesses,  who  liad  the  same  deliberate 
an<l  decisive  vote  with  them  in  all  public  mattei^s.  A  baron,  thougli  not  a 
baron  of  parliament,  might  sit  on  a  lord's  jur)'  in  matters  of  life  and  death  ; 
nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  jury  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.  Great 
uncertainty  occurs  in  Scotish  history,  in  cnnf aamVinfir  p/irlianients  and  ^ob- 
Petttionjr ;  the  difference  was,  that  a  parliament  could  enact  laws,  as  well 
SB  impose  taxes  ;  conventions  or  assemblies  of  the  states  could  only  delibe- 
rate on  the  plans  of  taxation. 

Offkers  of  State."]  Before  the  Union  there  were  four  great  officers  of 
state, — the  lord  high  chancellor,  the  high  treasurer,  the  privy  seal  and  secre- 
tary ;  and  four  lesser  ofticera, — the  lord  clerk  renter,  lord  advocate,  trea- 
surer, depute,  ami  justice  clerk  ;  all  these  oflScers,  in  virtue  of  their  offices, 
aat  m  the  Scotish  parliament.  Since  the  Union,  the  lords  privy  seal, 
register,  advocate,  and  justice  clerk  only  are  retained,  and  the  solicitor-gen- 
earl  has  been  u^Med.  Tliese  ofHcesbear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  England  of  the  same  name  ;  the  lord  advocate's  and  solicitor  generals 
offices  being  stuiilar  to  those  of  the  attorney  general  and  solicitor  of  I^ng- 
Uud.  Til©  great  officers  of  the  crown  were, — the  lords  high  chamberlain, 
constable,  admiml,  and  marshal,  the  r4)yal  standnnl -bearer,  the  lord  justice 
general,  and  the  lord  ctiiwi'  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Besides  these,  there 
were  many  olht3r  oriices,  both  of  crown  and  state,  which  are  now  extinct, 
or  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed  here.  The  ortice  of  lyon  king  at  arms, 
the  rexjecialiumt  or  grand  herald  of  Scotland,  is  still  in  being  :  it  was  for- 
merly an  office  of  ^eat  splendour  and  importance,  as  the  science  of 
heraldry  was  preserved  in  greater  purity  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
nation.  He  was  croivued  in  parliament  with  a  golden  circle,  and  his  au- 
thority might  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  civil  law.  The  privy  council 
of  Scotland,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  assumed  inquisitorial  powers,  even 
tJiat  of  torture ;  but  it  is  now  sunk  in  tlie  parliament  and  priv)'  council  of 
Great  Britain.  The  form  of  government  in  Scotland  since  the  Uniou  has 
been  the  same  with  that  of  England. 

CouATs  OF  Law.]  The  principal  courts  of  law  are  the  following:  vix. 
a  civil,  a  criminal,  and  a  revenue  court. 

The  supreme  civil  court  Is  the  Court  of  Session^  also  styled  the  college 
or  cotirt  of  justice,  established  ia  1532,  by  Janica  V.  afier  the  model  of 
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tlie  rrencli  parUament.  It  wiis  luiely  compoaeil  of  L-^  judg^u  and  n  pre- 
Bidout,  before  wboni  all  civil  causes  were  tried,  aiid  from  whose  <leciaioa 
there  was  aii  appeal  to  the  liousc  of  peers.  But  for  the  despateh  of  business 
this  court  in  now  divided  inio  iwo  chambers ;  the  one  coofiiating  of  8,  and 
the  other  of  7  judges. 

A  Jnrjf  Couii  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  consisting  of  5  commiasionersy 
was  estublifihed  iu  1815.  Questions  como  before  this  court  by  remit  from 
the  court  of  session.     It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  two  rourta. 

The  Juatkiavjf  or  Criminal  Courts  consists  of  a  lord  ju^tice-g^eneral,  a 
lord  justice-clerh,  and  Bve  comtnissiouers  of  justiciar/,  who  are  also  lorda 
of  session.  In  this  court,  causes  are  tried  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
judges  go  on  circuit  to  the  principal  distiicts  of  the  country,  wliere  they 
hold  courts  twicu  in  the  year.  One  lord  can  hold  a  circuit-court,  and  the 
judgments  of  circuit-courts  are  not  liable  to  review  in  the  justiciai-y  court. 
Upon  theso  circuits  they  possess  a  civil  juriadictiojii  by  way  of  appeal,  io 
causes  below  €12  ttterliog  ;  and  in  lliese  they  proceed  without  a  jury. 

The  Court  of  Ej.'chequer  is  composed  of  the  lord  chief-haron,  and  other 
4  barons,  who  must  be  either  seijeaiita  at  law  or  English  barristers,  or  Scottsh 
advocates  of  6ve  years  staiidinu^ ;  and  they  liave  the  same  jurisdiction  uvor 
the  revenue  in  Sc/ttland  as  the  English  barons  have  over  that  in  England. 
All  may  plead  befure  this  court  who  can  practise  in  tlie  courts  of  West- 
minstcr-hal),  or  in  the  court  of  session. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Admiralhf^  there  is  only  one  judge,  who  is  the 
king's  lieutenant,  and  jnsl ice-general,  upon  the  tieas,  and  in  all  ports  ond 
harboui's.  He  has  a  jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  causi^s  ;  and  by  prescrip* 
tiou  be  has  ai'quire<l  a  jurisdicttoii  in  mercantile  caubes  not  maritime.  Hia 
decisions  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  court  of  session  in  civil,  and  to 
that  of  the  court  of  justiciary  in  crinuiial  cases. 

The  College  or  FacnUif  af  Advocates^  answers  to  the  Englisli  inns  oS 
court ;  and,  subordinate  to  tbem,  is  a  body  of  iaferior  lawyers,  or  attorneys, 
8ty1e<l  writers  to  tlm  signet,  because  they  alone  can  substantiate  the  writings 
that  pass  the  signet. 

The  Commis/iarj/  Court  consists  of  four  judges  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  marnage  and  divorce,  aud 
reviews  the  decrees  of  local  commissary  courts.  It  sanctions  the  nppoint> 
ment  of  executors,  and  ascertains  debtn  relating  to  the  last  illness,  and 
funeral  charges,  of  persons  deceased,  or  obi  linitiuns  arising  from  testaments, 
or  actiona  of  scandal,  and  upon  all  debts  which  do  not  exceed  £40. 

As  Scotland  is  divided  into  counties,  shires,  ur  stewartries,  the  s)ieriff 
or  steward,  the  king's  lieutimant,  enjoys  ah  extensive  jurisdiction^  civil 
and  criminal.  Of  old,  the  sheriff  or  steward  reviewed  the  decrees  of  the 
baron  courts  within  his  territoriea ;  he  musten^d  the  military  companies  or 
militia,  wliose  exercises  were  knoivn  by  the  name  of  iveapon-shawing;  and 
the  same  office  is  now  renewed  in  the  establishment  of  the  militia  in  Scot- 
land, the  ofliccrs  of  which  receive  their  commissions  from  the  sheriff,  or 
lord'fieu tenant — as  he  is  now  called — of  the  county.  The  office  of 
sheriff  was  of  old  hereditar)*  in  the  great  families ,  but,  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament in  1748,  this  and  all  other  othces  possessing  hereditary  jorisdi* 
tion,  were  either  dissolved  or  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates  of  royal  burglis  being  preserved  entire.  The  ofHce  of 
sheriif,  as  far  rh  regards  legal  mallei's,  is  now  exercised  by  a  judge,  called 
the  sheriff-depute y  and  bis  HuhtttittUe.  The  former  is  appointed  by  t)ic 
Crown,  and  most  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.     Tlio  sheriif 
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recuiv'Cfl  thn  ro^al  reronnes  from  tb«  collmaors  urittiiii  Uia  ilistricl,  wliicli  he 
pays  into  the  exchequer;  he  snmmonii  juries  for  the  trials  before  the  jur^j 
and  justiciary  courts  ;  he  returns,  as  member  of  pnrliaraent  far  the  coanty« 
the  person  having  n  majority  of  sufiragefi  upon  the  roll  of  freeholders ;  he 
establishes,  with  the  ansiatance  of  n  jury,  the  ^ars  or  rates  to  be  paid  fur 
grain,  that  ought  to  he  delivered  when  no  precise  price  is  stipulated ;  be 
has  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  nil  cas««,  except  in  a  contest  for  the  property  of 
a  landed   estate ;  and   a  criminal  one  in  cases  of  theft,  and  other  amalleiii 
crimes.     The  decrees  of  this  court  are  subject  to  review  by  the  supreme  I 
courts  of  session  and  justiciary. 

The  powei-s  of  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  tnagMirates  of  eitUs  and  of 
ro^al  Ouri^hst  are  eomevvEiat  siiniiar  to  those  of  the  slieriil's,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  the  review  of  the  sheriff  court-.  The  Dunn  of  Guild  Court  has  lost 
considerably  of  itx  former  importance  ;  l>eing  formerly  authorised  to  decide 
in  all  causes  between  merchants,  and  between  merchant  and  mariner.  Ittf  i 
office  at  present  is,  to  take  care  that  buildings  within  the  city  or  burgh  arolJ 
carried  on  accordinfj;  to  law  ;  that  encroachments  be  not  inado  in  the  publio 
streets  ;  to  judge  in  disputes  between  conterminous  proprietor ;  to  con* 
aider  the  state  of  buildings,  whether  they  be  in  a  fair  condition,  or  whether 
they  threaten  damage  to  those  dwelling  in  them,  or  to  the  noiglibonrhooil, 
from  their  ruinous  state  ;  and  to  grant  warrant  for  repairing,  pulling  down^ 
or  rebuilding  them,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland  also  form,  as  it  vrere,  a  commercial  parliament,  called 
the  Convention  of  Pot/al  Burghtt,  which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgby 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  burgh,  to  consult  upon  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

The  Jtistice  of  Peace  Court  ia  of  no  earlier  institution  than  A.  D.  1609, 
and  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  similar  to  those  of  Krj^land.  Generally- 
speaking,  justices  are  to  judge  in  nuts  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  appoint 
consiahles,  regulate  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries  ;  they  have  authority  to 
punish  vagrants,  and  oJfLMiders  against  penal  laws  ;  to  judge  upon  transgre^ 
sions  of  the  game  laws,  and  concerning  frauds  against  the  duties  of  customs 
and  excise,  liesides  \'arious  other  branches  of  jurisdictton.  There  is  also 
a  Justice  of  Peace  or  Small  Debt  Court  held  raonthty  in  every  town,  whers 
causes  not  exceeding  JL'IO  sterling  arc  decided  in  a  Hutnmary  manner^ 
aud  at  a  small  expense." 

Militaiy  EntablishmentJ]  The  military  establishment  of  Scotland  con- 
sists of  a  lieutenant-general,  three  major-gen eraU,  and  the  staff  of  North 
Britain,  who  are  under  the  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  Britain. 


"  ri'iHD  thf?  above  gcniTAt  -lunimary  of  institutions  aiiJ  civil  fiDvernmeiit  of  Scotland, 
U  ii  eviilcnl  that  tht-y  wcnj  principally  tho  sarai-  witb  llij-ti-  nJ  tlngUnd.  The  Engliib 
sJIcea  thai  the  Scot*  borrowed  the  r4'iutenU  of  the  liegutm  !\lfifeilattm,  ihair  oltl>-Kt  law 
book,  frum  the  worli  of  Olanvillc,  ■  juij^c  duriiiK  thi;  reiKn  nf  Henry  11.  of  Eni;Iantla 
The  Soots,  on  thc<*nntrar>',  claim  the  priority,  aHegin^  that  GliiivMlo's  w.>rk  Is  copied 

I  from  the  Ii^.\i:i^tl^  M'tysialcn,  oveti  with  (he  prciiKAritica  of  the  lntt«T.  whirh  do  not  non^ 
and  ?i*^ver  did  rxUt  In  the  lawi  of  Kiii^l.iiid.  I'hr  ronformilv  brtwn-n  the  |>i-acliGC  or 
tb«  cWil  law  of  Scotland  and  Itiat  of  Eiifjhttid  U  renmrkiible.  The  English  law  reports 
are  limilur  in  nature  to  the  Scotixh  practice,  nitd  their  nct-i  »f  aedenitit  ausiver  to  tha 
Enjilish  rule)  of  court;  the  Sontisli  iradaeta  and  rerenlotiSf  to  the  Etigllsb  morlfage* 
and  dafeaaanccB ;  their  poinding  of  i;oodi.  aud  leltcra  of  homing  are  very  aimiloi-  tu  the 
Englinti  practice  in  case  nf  outlawry.  Many  other  usages  are  almilnr  in  both  lcin|{- 
doma  whicii  prove  thi*  similarity  uf  their  cunatitutUmf.  Another  Hiuiilarity  may  bo 
noticed  in  the  early  age*i  of  both  kingdonu.  In  Scotland  the  monarch  held  hU  pArlia* 
tnent,  and  promutgnted  bis  edicu  •eateil  on  n  hill,  called  in  Gaelic  Tom'm'HouIt  i.  e. 
iiooi  or  MKtU:-/iUlt  or  the  hill  of  mevtini: ;  and  in  Knglniid,  the  Snxon  princea  iuued  their 
lawa  In  what  \%  named  t'oic-mote^  « term  Imptylni;  a  ptu'liamrnt  of  the  same  kiod  as  that 
of  the  early  Sc«»U. 
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There  aie  four  forts,  which,  hy  ilie  articles  of  Union,  are  to  he  kept  con- 
stantly in  i-epair,  vh.  Edinhm-gh,  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Blacknc^;  and 
there  are  sereral  other  furts  ivhU'h  are  kept  in  repair,  rather  as  hairarks 
for  soldiers,  than  as  ohjecta  of  niiliiary  slrenjjfth,  Buoh  as  Fort  Goorjfe, 
and  Foi't  William.  The  miiitia  establishment  has  been  extended  to 
Scotland. 

Het^ettue,^  The  revenue  of  Scotland  at  the  Union  in  1707,  ivas  ^11 0,694. ; 
adititionat  taxes  were  then  imposed  ainounting  to  -t*49,306  ;  making  a- 
total  revenue  of  £1GO,000.  The  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crowrn  in 
Scotland  was  greatly  diniinirihed  in  the  courtie  of  last  century  ;  ho  that,  in 
the  year  1788,  it  amounted  lu  no  more  than  £800,  owing,  it  U  ^aid,  to 
lavish  gi*ants  made  by  the  crown,  and  a  neglect  in  collecting  what  re- 
mained. The  produce  of  the  Seotisli  customs,  in  the  year  ending  5ih  Janu- 
ary, 1789,  was  £250,839;  from  which  was  deducted,  for  debentures,  boun- 
ties, salaries,  and  incidents,  £171,638.  'i'he  whole  revenue  of  Scotland, 
for  1788,  was  £1,099,148.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows — Expenses 
of  the  crown,  £60,34-2;  expenditure  of  the  public,  £173,921  ;  boantles, 
drawbacks,  &c.,  £127,629;  public  expenses  settled  by  the  Union,  and  by 
subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  £64,868  ;  cash  remitted  to  the  Englisb 
Exchequer,  £628,081  ;  balance  remaining  for  national  purposes,  £43,307. 
In  1813  the  total  revenue  was  £4,84.3,229;  and  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment £039,132;  making  a  total  revenue  of  £4,204,097  ;  or  an  increase 
since  the  Union  of  .i'4,044,097,  lu  thi^  year  at  least  ^Vlh  of  the  revenue 
raised  hy  Groat  Britain  was  drawn  from  Scotland  ;  whereas,  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  tlie  proportion  funiished  by  it  was  no  more  than  ^Vth  of  the 
then  whole. 

Revenue  of  Ro^al  Bur^fu.']  The  following  is  the  annual  income  of 
the  Koyal  burghs  of  Scotland,  which  send  memhers  to  parliament,  as  stated 
in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com  mens  : 


Edinburgb i£4j.0O0 

Glasgow 13,000 

Aberdeen  (no  return)    ...  — 

Arbroath 1,100 

Annan 6,000 

Anstruthcr  (Easter)    ....  Gj 

l>o.  (Wester) 1.(550 

Banff .S93 

North  Benvick 120 

Brechin 2o0 

Biimti.ttand 300 

Csmpbelton        200 

Cupar 800 

Ding^rall 1^3 

Domuck        9 

Dumbarton 838 

DunfermUne 1,500 


Dumfries 
Dunbar    .     . 
Dundee      .     . 
Dy^art     .     . 
Elgin    .     •    . 
Hnddington   . 
Inverury    .     . 
InverLervio 


2,200 
GOU 

2.750 
205 
170 

1,0cm 

iio 

50 


Irvine 1^000 


Inrcmes3 £1,559 

Je  d  b  ti  rgh        57 1 

Kirkiildy 500 

Kirkcudbright 1.000 

Kilrenny 5 

N.  B.  There  were  no  returns  from  the 
burghs  of  Clarkmannmi,  Ijochmaben, 
Sanquhar,  Culleu,  Kintore,  Invcmry, 
Flutherglen,  Renfrew,  Nairn,  and  Kirx- 
waU. 

Lanark        635 

Lander IflO 

Linlithgow .WO 


Montrose 
Peebles 
Perth       . 
Pitteiiweeni 
Rothfiay 
Si  Andrews 
Stirling 
Stranraer    . 
Tain     .     . 
Wick      .     . 
Wilton 
Whithorn 


ITTX) 

740 
(JOtH» 
3IH> 
\6H 
1511 

)5(i 
S?5 
40 
25d 
115 
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CHAP.  VIL— LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.— EDUCATION. 


Lanrrttng-ff.']  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  country  lia^i  a  cionsider* 
able  restfinbUnce  tu  the  EngltHh ;  being,  according  to  Uie  moitt  careful  in- 
qairors,  a  dialect  of  the  Scandinavian,  intermixed  with  many  Anglo-Saxon 
words  and  idioms,  and  a  few  terms  introduced  from  the  l'reni:li  durinj^ 
the  prevalence  of  the  intercourse  so  lonpf  maintaine<i  hetween  France  and 
Scotland.  Thi!i  dialect  has  maintained  iu  place  in  the  conversation  of  the 
comtnon  people,  but  iJie  Engli.sb  is  universally  understood,  and  is  very 
generally  spnki»n.  Of  tho  modem  language  of  the  common  people  of 
Scotland,  the  poems  of  Ramsay  and  Buni*4,  but  especially  the  work.s  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley,  aflonl  exquisite  upecinjens.'* 

Gaelic  h  »poken  by  at  leaftt  300,000  of  tlie  people.  It  is  almost  oxelu- 
Btvely  the  lan^age  of  the  Hpbridefl  and  of  llie  western  and  inland  parts 
Argylpf  Inverness,  Uoss,  and  Sulherlaml.  It  is  also  the  more  prevailin 
language  throughout  the  other  pRTts  of  thetie  counties.  In  Orkney,  Ze 
land,  and  the  coast  of  Caithne!*<^,  Engluih  U  Rpokon  exclusively.  The 
Gaelic  language  ui  radically  the  same  with  that  spoken  by  tlie  native  Irish, 
an<l  amonf^  the  mountains  of  Wales.  Like  tho  manner)  peculiar  to  the 
Highlanders,  their  language  is  becoming  daily  less  common;  and  ss  it  con- 
tains few  original  compositions  to  preserve  its  purity,  it  may  speedily  cease 
to  be  generally  undei-stood  even  in  the  Highlands,  notwitlistanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Ilighland  Society,  the  introduction  of  Gaelic  classes  into 
the  Highland  scliools,  and  the  circulation  of  a  well-conducted  monthly 
periodical  in  the  native  language.  The  Lord's  prayer  is  also  subjoined  in 
Gaelic.'* 

In  some  of  the  northern  Scottsh  islands,  a  dialect  prevails,  having  a 
strong  affinity  to  that  of  Norway.  In  tlie  same  places  many  Norwegian 
wordH,  as  well  as  customn,  are  yet  retained. 

Z^itei'aiure.']  If  the  munber  of  her  inlmbilants  be  considered,  Scotland 
has  produced  a  very  great  prnpDilion  of  men  eminent  for  their  genius  and 
teaming.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  eminent  Scotsmen  have  lived  in  times  comparatively  mo<leni. 
The  poems  attributed  to  Osaian,  could  they  ho  made  curlainly  to  appear  to 
belong  to  the  period  generally  assigned  to  them,  would  be  a  literary  curi- 
osity of  uucoTiimon  value  aud  a  proud  national  trophy;  not  only  the  dale 
however,  but  tho  authenticity  of  the  poems,  has  been  questioned;  and  of 
those  who  believe  them  to  have  existed  among  the  Highlanders,  not  a  few 
assign  them  a  period  so  recent,  as  greatly  to  diminish  their  value.  The 
institution  at  I-colm-Kil,  sometimes  called  lona,  is  said  to  have  produced 
many  men  much  cclcbratetl  in  their  own  times  ;  but  of  them  little  is  now 
known,  and  many  who  have  been  ranked  among  Scotish  writers,  belong  to 
other  nations.  Ttio  C'hrnnivon  Pirtoi'um  is  supposetl  to  have  been  the 
production  of  an  Iri^h  ecclesiastic,  about  the  beginning  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury.    Several  other  chronicles  were  written  during  the  following  century, 

*•  The  luiril's  prmj-M-  in  tlionncipnt  dinlewl  ranii  thus  :  Uor  fa4pr  quhllk  bF«t  I  hevtn. 
Hnllowit  waird  ihjne  nnm.  Cum  thjrne  ktngrik.  B<*  done  thine  wull  m  In  i  hevin  svn 
|io  yerd.  Uor  clailie  breid  ||>fr  us.  thilk  day.  Aud  farlcit  ua  uor  Bkalhs.  as  we  furloic 
lh»tn  q<iha  skath  us.      And  |p«t1  un  nn  intU  tpmptntion.      Hutan  fr«  tin  fi-n  evil.      AtntMi. 

^  Ar  n- Alhnvr  a  ta  nir  nejiiinh,  G\i  naomhaifhear  t'alnoi.  Thigeadh  do  riogharhd, 
Dcanar  do  thnil  air  an  talamh.  mar  a  ntthear  air  iieamh.  Tabbatr  dbuinn  an  dinuh 
ar  ii-aran  Uitbcil.  Agtis  maith  dbuinn  ar  tiacba.  ambuil  mar  a  mhaltbeas  sinne  d'ar 
loolid'ftarb.  Agua  nn  lei^  am  bunlrradh  sinn,  ach  snor  sinn  o  olo  :  Oir  ii  leatM  an 
riogbachd,  ngnn  nn  cuDibnchd,  agtts  a*  ^bloir,  gn  liorrutdh.     Amcu, 
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of  which  llic  nmiqiiity  is  now  the  chief  valuo.  Thomas  of  Ercildonn, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Tlioinas  tht*  Uhymer,  and  celehrawd  for 
hifi  deep  insight  into  futurity^  flourii^ht'd  during  the  I3th  century:  Sir 
Tristram,  a  metiica!  romance,  lately  editetl  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  alinosi 
all  that  remains  of  the  wrilinsfa  of  this  author,  Barhour  tn  1375  published 
his  poem  on  the  actions  of  Robert  I.  whic-Ii  Hhow!«  uh  that  the  lanf^uages  at 
that  time  common  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  were  little  different.  The 
same  period  was  rr-ndered  remarkable  by  Fordiin,  well-known  as  one  of 
the  earliest  authoritica  in  Scolish  liistory*  lie  whs  fuIlowcJ  by  Dunbar 
lliepoet;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  l.'itli  pontury,  by  Gawin  Dotiglas 
and  David  Lindsay.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17tb  century^  appeared 
Drummond,  whose  poetry  in  still  admired.  The  end  of  the  preceding  cen- 
turj'  was  rendered  illustrious  by  Buchanan,  whose  history,  though  in  many 
places  fabulous,  is  justly  cfltcomed  for  the  elegance  of  its  composiciou,  aud 
the  classic  purity  of  its  Lalinitj'. 

The  civil  tyranny  to  which  Scotland  was  eubjerled  under  ibe  two  last 
Sft*rrr/j,  could  not  fail  to  depress  her  titemture.  I?cr  patriotic  flona  had 
a  more  difficult  and  a  more  important  task  than  the  cultivation  of  literature 
at  that  period  to  perform.  Justly  might  they  have  been  branded  with 
contempt,  liad  they  spent  their  time  in  pob^diing  rhymea,  aud  rounding 
periods,  when  all  that  is  most  dear  to  man,  all  that  wan  most  valuable  to 
themflelvea  or  their  posterity,  with  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  were 
at  stake.  The  Union  of  the  cro\ms  of  Scotland  and  England  too,  by  re- 
moving from  Scotland  the  seat  of  govrmmont,  was  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Scotish  talent.  When  increasing  commerce  brought  along 
with  it  new  wealth,  the  literature  of  Scotland  partook  of  the  general  pros- 
perity. Men  of  more  than  common  abilities  began  to  appear  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  pciencej?  and  arts ;  aud  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of 
taflte  since  that  time  lias  fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  England  herself. 
The  literary  history  of  Scotland  since  the  Union  mu«t  in  fact  be  identified 
with  that  of  British  liteiiiture  in  general,  and  our  remarks  in  a  previoas 
chapter  are  equally  applicable  here. 

Popular  EducatimiJ]^  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  common 
people  in  Scotland  display  a  greater  portion  of  intelligtjnce  than  \h  to  be 
found  among  the  same  classcH  in  ajiy  other  country.  To  wlmt  wo  have 
already  advanced  on  thi^  hvad  we  may  a«l<!,  the  establiHhment,  by  Uw,  of 
a  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  ordinary  bnincfaea 
of  education.  That  the  schoolmaster  may  be  able  to  teach  at  a  mte  so 
low  as  to  be  easily  afforded  by  the  peasantry,  he  is  allowed  a  free  Itoose. 
a  garden^  and  a  smidl  salary,  of  which  an  augmentation,  intended  to  place 
this  useful  body  of  men  in  a  more  respectable  situation  than  that  which 
they  formerly  held,  has  recently  been  made.  Besides  the  parochial  schools, 
in  almost  every  parish  in  llie  populous  parts  of  the  country,  private  tchoola 
are  established  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  are  at  too  great  a  dist4Uice 
from  the  parish-school.  In  some  of  the  larger  towns,  charity  schooU  are* 
Kkewise  supported  for  the  better  education  of  the  lower  ranks ;  and  bi^'hly 
respectable  academies  exist  where  such  young  men  as  are  intended  for  the 
^^L  learned  professions  are  qualified  for  the  uuiverbily.  Education  is  lefltf, 
^f  generally  dltFnsed  in  the  Highlands.  In  1822,  an  investigation  was  nndei 
P  taken  of  the  'aXbx.q  of  educatiua  there  and  in  the  western  it^lands,  ivava  which 

I  it   appeared   that  half  of  all   thu  jMipulaiion  were  unable  to  read  ;  or  in 

I  detail,  taking   all  ages  above  eight   years,  those  wlio  could  not  read  were 

^^       nearly  m  the  followuig  pro^iortiuns  :  In  the  Hebride*,  and  other  weetem* 
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partA  of  Invmrnoas  and  Rosa,  70  in  tlie  100  cotil*!  not  read  ;  in  the  remain- 
ing parU  of  Inveniess  and  Ross,  in  Nairn,  tlie  Ili^lilands  of  Moray,  Cro- 
marty, Satherlandf  and  the  inland  parts  of  Caithneits,  40  in  the  100  ;  in 
Argyle  and  the  Hifjhlands  of  Perth,  30  in  the  100;  in  Orkney  and  Zet- 
landy  12  in  the  100.  Ahove  one-third  of  the  whole  population  ware  more 
than  2  miles,  and  many  thousands,  more  than  5  miles  ilistant  from  the 
nearest  Hchools.  In  the  western  pai'ts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  all  the 
Scriptures  found  existing  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  copy  of  the  Bihle 
for  every  eight  persons  above  the  age  of  eight  years ;  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Hii^Idandti  and  Islandti,  intdadinfr  Orkney  and  Zetland,  where 
reading  is  very  general,  only  one  copy  for  every  three  persons. 

C/hiversitie^f,^  The  universities  of  St'otland  are  four,  and  differ,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  univerBities  of  Kuf^land.  The  latter  contain,  each  of 
them,  many  colleges ;  of  the  fonner,  Gla±tgflw  and  Kdinhurgh  have  each 
otdy  one  cnllet^e  ;  Al>erdeen  and  St  Andrews  liave  two.  In  the  English 
universities  the  meeting  are  called  terms ;  they  continue  a  short  time,  and 
recur  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  Scotish  universities, 
the  time  of  meeting  is  called  a  stession ;  and  of  these,  eacli  year  has  only 
one.  In  the  English  universities  the  students  are  instructs!  by  tutors 
who  give  them  lesson^*  in  pinvate  \  in  the  Scotish,  tuition  \»  perforuied  by 
lectures  delivered  by  the  professors  in  public.  There  are  other  diffei-oncea 
in  tlie  peculiar  modes  of  leaching,  too  numerous  to  ho  detailed,  and  loo 
uninteresting  to  demand  attention.  In  the  order  of  their  foundation,  the 
Srotish  universities  rank  as  follows:  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberd4»en, 
£dinburt(h. 

Ist.  Tho  University  of  St  Andrews  was  composed  of  3  Colleges;  viz, 
St  Salvator's,  founded  by  bishop  Kennedy  in  1458 — St  Leonard's  by  prior 
Hepburn  in  1512 — and  St  Mary's,  or  New  College,  by  archbishop  Beaton 
in  1538.  The  two  former  were  united  in  174-7.  Tho  United  College 
consists  of  a  principal  and  8  professors*  In  the  New  College  there  is  a 
priocipal  and  3  other  professors.  The  University  has  a  chancellor,  a  rec- 
tor, and  dean  of  fjuulty. 

2d.  The  Univerxittf  of  GUufgotc,  founded  in  1453,  consists  of  a  chancel- 
lor, rector,  principal,  dean  of  faculty,  and  18  professorb. 

3d.  Aberdeen  Unitersihf  is  composed  of  two  colleges,  each  of  which  is 
fltyled  on  University,  King's  College,  or  university,  founded  by  bishop 
Klphinston,  in  1497,  consists  of  a  chancellor,  rectnr^  principal,  subprinci- 
pal,  and  8  professors. — Marischal  College,  fciuuded  in  1593*  has  a  chan- 
cellor, rector,  principal,  and  10  professors. 

4th.  The  Universitif  of  Edinburgh-,  founded  by  James  VI.  in  1581,  is 
composed  of  a  principal  and  27  professoi's.  The  medical  classes  of  this 
University  are  attended  by  gentlemen  from  all  qiiart«r8  of  the  globe  ;  and 
the  whole  number  of  studenf*  asually  exceeds  2000. 


I 


CHAP.  Via UELIGION. 

HiHorical  Sketch  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianitjf  into  Scotland,^  In 
n  former  article  we  have  sketched  tho  religion  of  the  heatbeu  Britona. 
When,  how,  and  by  whom  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  is 
unknown.  If  we  may  believe  monkish  historians,  and  ancient  chroniclers, 
it  was  introduced  into  the  northern  quarter  of  our  island  by  one  of  John 
tlie  apostle's  disciples,  who  de<l  hither  to  avoid  the  Y^Ttt^cuVviw  vsl^  ^v% 
III.  2  B 
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emperor  Doniitiaa,  but  was  not  publicly  professed  uatil  towards  the  cloM 
of  tfio  Becond  centuryt  when  one  of  tbo  Scotisb  nii>aarclM,  Douald  I.,  and 
his  queen  were  solemnly  baptized.  TertuUian»  a  writer  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury, says,  that  "  before  liis  time  Clirislianity  liad  extended  itself  to  parts 
of  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Roman  arini."  Now  we  know  that  the 
Komans  had,  before  the  time  when  this  author  wrote,  ot^errun  all  England, 
and  carried  their  arms  into  the  south  of  Scotland.  There  is  therefore 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  gospel  hatl,  at  this  early  period,  penetrated  into 
the  nortliern  pans  of  Scotland.  The  persecutions  which  took  place  under 
Aurelian  and  Diocletian  tended  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Scot- 
land by  tbe  eniignLtiona  they  occasioned  from  the  southern  to  the  more 
retired  northern  regions  of  Britain.  About  the  year  432,  St  Ninian  con- 
verted the  Uoman  Britons  of  Valentia,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Whitehorn  in  Galloway ;  St  Kentigern  christianized  the  Stratbclydo 
Britons  in  the  middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century.  But  it 
was  to  Columba  chieBy  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  Columba  was  descended  of  a  noble  Irish 
family,  and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  religion. 
Haring  founded  several  mttiiasieries  in  his  native  couuliy — which  bad 
received  Christianity  from  the  Cambrian  or  WeUh  missionaries  in  the  year 
432 — and  becominf^  weary  of  the  wailike  feuds  uf  a  restless  people,  be 
departed,  in  o65,  with  twelve  followers,  for  Scotland.  Here,  conformably 
to  the  practice  of  the  age,  be  pitched  upon  the  lonely  western  isle  uf  Hu, 
If  or  ioua,  as  the  muni  favourable  spot  fur  relig:ious  seclusion,  attd  received 
the  investiture  of  it  from  his  cousin,  Coiial,  king  of  the  Caledonian  Scots, 
His  arrival  in  Scotland  is  thus  related  by  the  venerable  Bede  ;  "  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  565,  there  came  a  presbyter  and  abbot,  a 
monk  in  life  and  habit,  very  famous,  by  name  Columba,  out  of  Ireland 
into  Scotland,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  provinces  of  die  northern 
Picts."  From  thence,  as  a  missionary  station,  Columba  sent  his  disciples 
toditferent  quarters  of  Scotland  ;  and  undur  the  patronage  and  protection 
of  Bridei,  king  of  the  Picta,  and  Conal,  sun  of  Congal,  king  of  the  Scots, 
Chriatianity  is  represented  to  have  made  rapid  progress.  The  Culdees 
with  the  followers  of  Columba  originated  the  discipline  and  manners  of  the 
Culdees.  The  name  Cnldee  is  of  Celtic  or  Gaelic  ongin,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  Ceiie  or  Gilfe  £)c ;  that  is,  *  those  Bcparaied  to  God,*  *  tlie 
fiervants  of  tlie  Sovereign  One,'  in  opposition  to  the  polytheistic  worship 
still  existing  among  our  ancestors.  It  was  not,  however,  till  tlje  erection 
of  a  mona.Htery  at  St  Andrews,  about  A.  D.  800,  tliat  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  instructors  were  publicly  denominated  Culdees.  To  these 
d&lpgntud  presbyters  of  lona,  or  I-culm-kill,  all  Scotland,  and  a  great  part 
of  tlw  north  of  England,  owe  their  Christianity.  Their  doctrines  retained 
much  of  the  purity  of  tho  primitive  churrii.  These  primitive  instructors 
of  our  ancestors  are  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in  the  study  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  liave  di-awii  their  doctrines  and  rules  of  practice  from  them 
only.  Unlike  tho  votaries  of  celibacy,  they  honoured  marriage  and  the 
ties  of  social  life  ;  far  removed  from  monkish  austerity,  they  were  social, 
clieerful,  and  philanthropic ;  with  their  own  handa  they  ministered  to  their 
own  necessities  and  those  of  others  ;  they  were  addicted  to  study,  and  to 
reading  the  scriptures  ;  and  excelled  in  psalmody.  With  such  habits  they 
soon  became  universally  popular;  and  they  retained  their  influence  and 
OTtablishments  for  several  oeoturies.  When,  and  by  whom  the  Culdees 
werB  Buppreaaed  in  Jona  is  wacertaio.     They  certainly  existed  until  the 
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ISth  century  ;  but  their  establishment*)  for  some  a^es  previous  had  grtu 
daally  been  conrorniing  to  popery  ;  and  the  cltange  vras  perfected  by  thai 
weak  and  superstitious  prince^  David  I.,  ia  trhose  reic^  Scotland  swarmed 
nrich  (iioiiks  and  canons  of  the  Uotnaii  church  ;  who,  like  locusts,  devoured 
the  land. 

Roman  Catholic  Entahlinhment  in  Scotland,']  All  the  chnrchea  in 
Scotland  prerions  to  the  llefornaation  belonged  either  to  regulars  or  seca- 
lare.  The  regulars  followed  St  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  St  Bennety 
8ic. ;  and  were  either  canons,  mouks,  or  friars.  The  seculars  followed 
rules  dictated  by  their  owu  chapter,  and  lived  in  separate  cloisters ,  or  ia 
private  houses  near  their  own  churches ;  and  were  governed  by  a  dean,  or 
provost.  Those  that  followed  St  Augustine  were  the  regular  canons  of 
St  Augustine, — -the  Prtcmonstratenses, — the  Rod  Friars, — the  Domini- 
cans or  Black  Friars, — the  Lazzarettos, — and  the  canons  of  St  Anthony. 
St  Bennett's  followers  were  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Marmoulier,  of 
Clnifny,  of  Tyron,^the  Cistertians,  or  Bernardines, — and  the  Vallis  Can* 
liom  monks,  so  called  from  Vallis  Cauliura,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  in 
France,— the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars, — the  Franciscans, — and  the 
Carthusians.  All  these  were  subdivided  into  rente<l  religions  and  men<]t- 
cnnt  or  begging  friars.  Under  the  first  denomination,  were  canons  regular, 
and  the  Benedictine,  Cistertian,  Carthusian,  ValHs  Caulian  monks,  and 
Red  Friars.  Under  the  second  were  the  Black,  Gray,  and  White  Friars* 
The  number  of  religious  booses  belonging  to  these  orders,  were  the 
following : 

Regulars,  canonii  of  St  Augustine 
^— Bennett . 


Red  Friura     . 
Pnemonst  ratenses 
Benedicrines  . 
Tyrone  nses 
Ciuneacenseit 
Cistertians 
Vallu  Cauliutn 
Cartfausiaas 
GiibertinM     . 
Kfiights  Templars 


28 

97 

1 

Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem 

1 

13 

Dominicans,  or  Black  Friam 

Id 

6 

Franciscans,  or  Gray  Frian    . 

.      8 

3 

Observan tines    .... 

d 

U 

Carmelites,  or  White  Friars    . 

9 

4 

Auguftline  CoDvents  . 

8 

13 

Benedictine  do.     . 

.      5 

3 

Beniardine,  or  Cistertian   . 

13 

1 

Claresses        .... 

.      8 

i 

Collegiate  Churches  . 

38 

B 

Hospitals       .         .        *        . 

.    39 

87 

Total 

cS 

At  this  time  also  more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  possessed 
by  the  Popish  clergy,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  was  in  the  bands  of  a 
few  who  ruled  the  rest.  The  mintU  of  the  superior  orders  were  engrossed 
witli  avarice,  ambition,  and  worldly  pomp.  Bishops  and  abbots  rivalled 
the  first  nobles  in  magnificence,  and  preceded  them  in  honour ;  they  were 
priry  counsellors,  and  lords  of  session,  as  welt  as  of  parliament ;  and  the 
principal  offices  of  the  State,  for  a  long  time,  were  wholly  engrossed  by 
them.  The  wealth  of  the  bishoprics  was  such,  that,  when  vacAnt,  they 
contended  for  them  as  for  principalities  or  petty  kingdoms.  Even  tho 
celebrated  Gavin  Douglas,  when  nominated  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
was  opposed  by  Hepburn,  friar  of  the  regular  canons,  who  took  tho  archU 
episcopal  chapel  by  storm  !  Douglas  himself  afterwards  besieged  the 
cathedral  of  DunkeUl,  and  took  it  more  by  the  thunder  of  his  cannon,  thaa 
of  his  excommunications  fulminated  against  his  antagonist.  The  inferior 
heneBces  were  openly  put  to  salei  or  bestowed  oq  dice-players,  bufibooSy 
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and  tbe  hastanls  of  bishops.  Bcnoficca  given  in  comrnendam  were  kept 
vacant  during  the  coininendator's  life,  sometimea  during  several  lives,  to 
tJie  deprivation  of  exteiiftive  parishes  of  all  provision  of  religious  service. 
Preaching — if  preaching  it  could  be  called — was  wholly  the  province  of 
the  mendicant  monks.  A>*  the  olergy  were  exempted  from  secular  juris- 
diction, and  ron-upled  by  wealth  and  iilloiiess,  their  lives  scandalised  reli- 
gion and  outraged  comojon  decency.  And  yet  amid  all  this  profligacy,  ic 
was  deemed  most  impious  t a  reduce  the  number,  abridge  tUe  privileges, 
or  alienate  the  funds  of  tfie  monasteriea,  which,  ttirouf>;h  the  blind  devotion 
and  munificence  of  princes  and  nobles,  had  prodigiously  increased,  and 
become  the  nurseries  of  idleness  and  superstition,  and  haunts  of  lewdness 
and  debauchery.  Besides  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  tfiere  were  nuns 
of  St  Austin,  St  Clare,  St  Scholastica,  and  St  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and 
canonesses  of  variouH  orden,  whose  general  ignorance  was  as  great  as  their 
murals  were  gross.  Though  tlie  Papal  See  bad  not  the  [lower  of  present- 
ing to  the  Scotish  prelacies,  it  never  wanted  numerous  pretexts  for  inter- 
fering with  them-  The  most  important  civil  causes,  which  they  had 
contrived  to  bring  witliiti  the  pale  of  their  ecclesiaslicul  juKsdiciion,  were 
carried  to  Rome  ;  whither  also,  nionoy  i!i  largo  quantities  was  sent  for  the 
purchasing  of  palU,  the  confirmation  of  benefices,  and  the  conducting  of 
appeals,  8(c.  Such  a  system  of  corruption  and  imposture  could  not  be 
defended  ;  it  wa*)  upheld  only  by  persecution  and  the  suppression  of  free 
inquiry ;  every  avetiue  to  truth  was  carefully  guarded,  and  learning  waa 
branded  as  the  parent  of  herosy.  Even  so  latu  as  I;}25,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed,  prohibiting  ships  from  bringing  any  of  Luther's  books 
into  Scotland. 

The  ReJhrtJiation.']  In  1528  the  desire  of  reformation  which  agitated 
other  part*  of  Europe  made  its  appearance  in  Scotland.  The  doctrines  of 
Lnther  were  rapidly  and  widely  dilfu.ted  throughout  Scotland  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  clergy.  At  last  a  more  systematic  perse- 
cution was  resorted  to,  and  the  first  martyr  whose  blood  Sowed  in  the 
cause  of  the  Ueformation  in  Scotland  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of 
Feai'Uf  a  young  nobieiuan  of  genius  and  leanilug,  who  had  imbibed  the  new 
tenets  during  \m  travels  on  the  continent  fron»  ttio  conversation  of  Luther 
and  Melanctlton,  and  had  begun  to  propagate  them  on  his  return  to  his 
native  land  with  gi-eat  success.  Hamilton  was  accused  of  heresy  before 
the  archbisliups  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  condemned  to  the  fiauies. 
In  1538  forest,  a  Benedictine  friar,  and  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  was  con- 
demned to  tlie  stake  for  vindicating  the  tenets  of  his  master;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  friars  Keiller  ami  Beveridge,  Sir  Duncan  Simpson, 
Forrester,  and  Forrest  vicar  of  Dollar,  were  condemned  as  heretics  by  a 
convocation  of  bishops  assembled  tu  Edinburgh,  and  burnt  together  in  the 
same  fire  on  the  Castle-hill.  Such  violent  proceedings  alarming  the  Pro- 
testants, many  of  tlmm  saved  themselves  by  voluntary  exile;  but  others 
boldly  remained  bi'liind  and  became  the  apostles  of  the  new  doctrines  to 
their  benighted  countrymen  ;  and  though  many  of  them  perished  in  thoj 
bold  and  patriotic  enterprise,  tlieir  blood  became  the  seed  of  the  church 
Christ;  and  their  memory  will  be  held  in  everlasting  veneration.  Never- 
iheleaa,  tliere  are  not  wanting  persons  in  this  land,  and  this  degenerat 
age,  who,  while  sitting  at  ease  under  the  vines  and  fig-trees  first  planted^ 
by  the  unwearied  toils  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  these  patriots,  havai 
had  the  shameless  effroutery  to  undervalue  their  labours,  depreciate  their 
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nJents,  mUivprMent  tlipir  accioti^,  vilify  their  raemorie**,  calumniate  their 
mutires,  and  bold  up  their  chai-acterB  to  ridicule.     How  tiuly  has  the  poet 

Patriots  bara  toil'il,  and  'm  tbeir  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly;  and  tbeir  deed*,  as  they dejicrve, 
Receive  good  recom]jt«iisc 

— Dut  martyrs  strugRlt'  fur  a  brigbtcr  prize, 

And  ^rin  it  with  more  pain.     Their  blood  u  shad 

In  conQrinatiun  of  the  nubluflt  claim,— > 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 

To  MMT  and  to  anticipate  the  Akies. 

Yet  few  remember  them. 


With  their  names 


h 


No  liard  cmbiilm«  iind  sanctities  his  sung  : 

And  history,  §o  warm  on  meaner  tliemet. 

Is  culd  un  this.     She  execrates,  indeed. 

The  tj'nuitiy  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 

But  gives  tlie  glorious  sufTercrs  little  praise." — Cowpf.r. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  commenced  in  the  reijpi  of  James  V., 
and  made  eon»i derail le  progress  under  that  of  tiifl  daui^^hter,  though  both 
of  them  \7ere  Catholics  ;  it  was  completed  by  the  consummate  abilities  and 
fervent  2eal  of  John  Knox,  and  other  Protectant  preachers,  who  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  established  at  Geneva.  In  1560,  t)ie 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  Reformation  was  sanc- 
tioned by  act  of  Parliament.  Until  a  regular  form  of  church-government 
was  settled,  a  few  superiu  ten  dents  were  appointed,  who  were  accountable 
to  tlic  general  assembly.  As  soon  as  presbyteries  wore  erected,  the  otBco 
of  superintendent  ceased.  General  assemblies  beian  in  1560,  and  con- 
tinued to  meet  twice  cvet^  year,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  ;  after 
which  they  were  annual. 

From  1572  to  1592,  a  sort  of  Episcopacy  obtained  in  the  church,  while 
the  eccleaiaatical  form  of  government  was  Preal))'terian.  Meantime,  the 
flignitanes  of  the  church  and  the  nobility  monopolized  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and  left  the  reformed  clergy  in  a  state  of  indigence.  After  much 
deliberation,  the  Protestant  leaders  resolved  to  provide  a  state-maintenance 
for  tbeir  teachers,  and  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  Two-thirds  of 
all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  reserved  by  the  present  possessor  and  to 
the  crown  the  remainder  was  annexed,  out  of  which  a  competent  subsist- 
eoce  was  to  be  ositigncd  to  the  Protestant  clei^y.  But  the  revenue  thus 
appropriated,  instead  of  being  duly  applied,  was  diverted  into  other  chan* 
nels.  In  1587,  all  the  unalienated  church-lands  were  annexed  to  the 
crown ;  and  the  tithes  alone  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 
Bishops  continued  till  1592,  when  presbylerian  government  ^ras  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  a  diri»ion  was  made  of  the  church  into 
synods  and  presbyteries.  But  the  king,  desirous  of  having  the  power  of 
the  bishops  restored  as  a  balance  to  the  nobles  in  parliament,  prevailed  on 
a  majority  of  the  clergy,  in  1597  and  1508,  to  agree  that  some  ministers 
should  represent  the  church  in  parliament,  and  that  there  should  be  con- 
fltant  moderators  in  presbyteries.  In  1600,  by  act  of  parliament,  tJic 
temporalities  of  bishops  were  restored  ;  and  they  were  allowed  a  seat  in 
parliament.     Thus,  the  presbyterian  government  was  overturned. 

In  IGJO,  Episcopacy  was  established  by  au  act  of  the  general  aaaeatb^* 
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at  GUigo^r.  To  this  cliange  of  g^ovfyrnment  the  civil  sanction  was  given 
in  1612;  but  the  aubordinatiDn  of  judicatories  was  re^larly  kept  up  until 
Charles  I.  mnuntRd  the  throne.  Asacmblios  were  then  set  aaide  ;  bat 
synods  and  presbyteries  were  continued.  Bishops,  now  bein^  under  no 
control,  and  euoounigin^  tyranny  in  the  state  and  innovation  in  the  church* 
became  bo  hateful,  that  nil  ranks  concurred  in  their  ejection.  By  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly  in  l(>3yi.  Episcopacy  watt  condemned,  and  the 
bishops  were  deposed.  Tiiis  restoration  of  Presbyterian  ^remment  was 
ratified  by  parliament  in  164-1.  By  another  act,  landholders  were  per- 
mitted to  buy  their  own  titlies,  at  from  six  to  nine  yeaix'  purchase  liable 
however  to  the  augmentation  of  stipends.  General  assemblies  were  annu- 
ally kept  tiil  1(5^3,  when  this  court  was  dismissed  by  the  civil  power. 
From  this  time  till  1690,  there  was  not  a  meetinj^  of  the  general  assembly. 
In  1662,  tliQ  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  was  restored  by  the 
royul  prerogative,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ratified  by  parliament.  Synods 
and  presbyteries  were  allowed.  A  persecution  of  Presbyterians  ensued, 
during  which  about  ^OO  ministers  were  ejected  for  nonconformity,  and 
great  numbers  of  Covenanters  perished  for  their  testimony. 

In  1689,  Prelacy  was  declared,  by  a  convention  of  estates,  to  be  a 
national  grievance,  which  ought  to  be  abolished.  In  1690  the  Presby- 
terian government  was  restored,  and  established  by  parliament;  and  the 
general  assembly  met,  after  it  hail  been  di9Continue<l  from  the  year  1652. 
Hitherto,  the  provision  for  the  iiiaiutt^uauce  of  the  clergy  was  inadequate. 
Complaints  being  msule  to  king  Janie8  iu  1603^  commissioners,  in  1617, 
were  appointed  to  plant  churches,  and  modify  stipends.  By  those  com- 
missioners, the  lowest  stipeml  was  fixed  at  6  chaUlers  of  victual,  or  oOO 
merks.  In  1633,  the  minimum  of  stipends  ^vas  raised  to  800  merks,  or 
8  chalders  of  victual.  As  the  value  of  grain  soon  after  rose  to  £100 
Scots  per  chalder,  this  became  the  legal  conversiou  in  adjusting  stipendSf 
and  in  the  valuation  and  sale  of  tithes. 

Ecctesiasticni  Etttabliahment.'\  Presbyterian  church  government,  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  by  act  of  parliament  in  1690,  and  afterwards  secm-ed 
ia  the  treaty  of  Union,  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
among  all  its  presbyters,  or  pastors,  and  modelled  afttr  tlie  Calvinistic 
plan  in  Geneva,  which  Mr  Knox  recommended  to  his  countrymen.  This 
form  of  government  exclndes  all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being 
held  equal  in  rank  and  power.  The  manner  in  whicli  power  is  distributed 
among  the  judicatories  of  the  church  is  as  follows :  Scotland  is  divided 
into  899  parishes,  each  of  which  has  one  pastor  wlio  discharges  the  paa- 
toral  office  according  to  his  discretion,  and  is  accountAblo  to  the  presby- 
teries of  which  they  are  members.  In  matters  relating  to  discipline,  a 
pastor  is  assisted  by  elders,  who  ought  to  be  selected  from  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  consistent  of  the  parishioners,  but  who  have  no  right 
to  teach,  nor  to  dis(>ense  the  sacraments.  Their  proper  office  is  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  catechi/e  and  visit  the  aick> 
They  likewise  discharge  the  oHic«  of  deacons,  by  managing  the  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the    poor   within    their   iMmnds.'^      The    elders  ami 

"  TW  raansgement  of  the  ptmr  i»  %  motX  imporUint  brmoch  of  public  economy  ia  avery 
■tet«.  The  mode  of  4tipplyiiitf  th«  neoe«iUiei  ot"  the  jM>or  in  SootUnd,  U  extremely 
different  from  Ihjit  which  U  fotRtvred  in  F.n|;Uiid.  In  Srotland,  th«  poor  ar«  under  tfeit 
oarc  of  the  kirk-««««lo«.  TtM  mnnflr  by  which  they  ar«  auppKed,  Is  oalttcted  chiefly  st 
the  chur<!h.di>ur«  on  SuiidAjra ;  and  this,  Julned  to  other  volantAry  oontrlbutions  and 
IwKcifs.  if  ill  eenfral  adequate,  not  only  to  the  renf>vlng  in  AAme  decree  the  neoMSllIM 
oftha  poor,  iruc  to  th«  saooinalatloii  of  a  no(uld«rable  afeMk  for  meeciof  vxtrMrdlaary 
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minitter  compose  what  is  called  a  Kirk  or  Church' Session,  the  lowest 
ecclesiastical  judicature  in  ^Scotland.  Whea  a  parishioner  is  convicted  of 
immoral  conduct,  the  r.lmrch-session  inflicts  some  ecclesiastical  censure. 
U  the  person  thinks  hiniself  agi;riered,  Jte  ma/  appeal  to  the  prciihyterv* 
which  is  the  next  Bupcrior  court. 

The  ministers  of  an  iudefiuito  number  of  contiguoui  parishes,  with  one 
ruling  elder  chosen  half-yearly  out  of  erery  ohurch-aeaaion,  constitute  what 
is  called  a  pr^jtbi/teiy,  which  }ia*i  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters 
within  its  bounds.  Presbyteries  take  trial  of  candidates  for  t}ia  ministry, 
whom,  if  they  And  duly  qualified,  they  license  to  preach,  but  not  to  dis- 
pense the  (iacraments.  Holy  orders  are  not  couferrud  on  such  licentiatet 
tilt  they  acquire  n  right  to  a  benefice.  Presbyteries  also  judi^n  their  own 
members,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  But  appeals  from  their  judgments 
to  the  synod,  in  whose  bounds  the  presbytery  lies,  are  competent.  Pres- 
byleriea  originally  held  their  meetings  every  week,  now  every  month  ;  and 
tliey  have  power  to  adjouru  to  whatever  time  or  place  within  tlieir  district 
they  shall  think  proper.  But,  if  they  neglect  to  adjourn,  they  ar«  con- 
sidered as  defunct,  and  can  only  be  rerired  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 
Dot  by  act  or  deed  of  their  own. 

Si/nods  ai'e  composed  of  several  presbyterias,  and  of  a  ruling  elder  from 
every  church-session  within  their  bounds.  Most  of  them  meet  twice  a 
year,  viz*  in  April  and  October,  They  review  the  procedure  of  presbyter- 
ies, and  Judge  in  references,  complainu,  and  appeals  from  the  inferior 
court.  Out  their  decisions  and  acts  are  reversible  by  the  General  Asserti' 
b/t/t  which  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  conrt,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  This  court  consists  of  commissioders,  or  representatives  from 
presbyteries,  universities,  and  royal  boroughs,  in  the  following  proportion  t 
viz,  200  ministers,  89  elders  representing  presbyteries,  67  representing 
royal  boroughs,  and  5  ministers  or  elders  from  universities; — in  all  361. 
These  commissioners  are  chosen  annually,  between  40  and  70  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Ai^serably.  This  supreme  court  meets  annually  in 
May,  and  continues  to  sit   10  days;  after  which,  it  is  di^olvcd  by  the 

rxignncirft.  No  one  In  ScoUanrI,  while  he  it  rApable  of  any  degree  of  exertion,  U  entitled 
to  complete  support;  ami  till  lately  few  Indeed  were  willing  to  applf  for  HWiioiial 
u»i«tnitue  till  evrry  other  reaource  bad  fHlled  tbein.  lu  some  parithes,  whvre  th«  mniiey 
collected  in  the  ordiQary  way  Is  not  sufflcleiit  for  the  supply  of  tbe  ^oor,  tlie  defloioncy 
!i  made  up  by  a  pruportional  aasrsamertt  on  ihr  Inridhtildera  when  it  is  thmij^hl  n«ct*»- 
■ary.  The  niimbrr  of  >uch  psriihra  is  not  Errnit;  and  ai  the  exMtnpte  t*  justly  recboned 
pernIcloii«,  it  is  alwRVi  very  unwillingly  fulluxved.  In  Kn^land,  tbe  chief  depcadunee 
of  the  piKir  ift  on  fundii  rained  by  asMaimeiit  iipt^n  the  Inndholdera,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  jyoer'a  ratet.  Every  man  who  In  known  tn  be  unable  tu  maintain  himielf, 
Ii  entitled  to  be  supported  by  that  parish  which  ^nre  him  btrih.  The  consequi^uM  is, 
that  the  pckor'n  mien  in  Knf;lnnd  are  nlwayi  hi((h,  and  are  justly  esteemed  a  very  great 
harden  on  tbe  iuduHtriomi  rank«  of  sm-iety.  It  would  not  br  ea«y  to  ascertain  the  sura 
annunlly  distributed  amoni;  the  poor  in  Scnllatid.  If  the  average  lunv  di^ttrilnilrd  by 
enrh  parinh  be  £50,  nnd  tbe  number  of  parishes  be  900,  the  average  sum  Runually  dis- 
inbuted  will  b«  £4o.DC0.  J  his  is  exoluaiveof  the  money  frequeaily  distributed  by 
dis«anting  (uiogregations  amongst  their  poor,  whirh  amounts  to  a  very  considerable 
aum.  The  whole  money  distributed  among  the  poor  in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  charitable 
Institutions  In  great  cUies,  is,  probably,  not  much  above  £'106,000.  Five  ahillings 
monthly,  or  Jt'S  annually,  may  be  the  average  annual  aum  received  by  each  perwii ; 
ronsequ'eiitly.  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  mny  be  about  St},00i},  excluding,  ri 
already  mentioned,  thn  persons  relieved  by  local  charitable  Instttutiona.  The  amount 
of  pour's  rates  in  Kngland  fur  1611,  exceeded  £hfiO0,0ii(i;  and  the  number  of  peraoni 
relieved  formed  nearly  one-tenth  part  of  tbe  whole  pi>pulaiion.  If  tbe  pour's  nit^^i  for 
1914  had  been  divided  equally  among  the  whole  poptilation  ofKngland,  each  lodiviHuat 
would  have  received  about  elt'veu  shilling* ;  while  all  the  money  paid  to  the  poor  by  tha 
ktrk-aeasioos  in  .Scotland  did  not  amount  in  that  year  to  eightei'npence  for  each  of  its 
Inbabllants.  Tbe  poor's  rates  of  the  sister-country  bave  pioiliglously  iucroaaed  sluoe 
UI4»  ootwithsiB&ding  an  adtntniitration  oo  (lie  wboU  more  carcftU. 
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Motlerator,  bimI  by  the  Kino:  or  liia  Commisaioner.  Every  eccleaiaiticftl 
tTAiisactioii  in  any  of  the  inferior  courts  is  subject  to  the  re\iew  of  tb« 
Aflitenibly  ;  Riid  ila  decisions  in  relig^ious  matters  are  final.  This  court  has 
likcvvnsR  power  to  make  laws  and  canons  conceruiug  tbu  discipline  and 
govenimenl  of  tlin  Church. 

The  clergy  have  uatarieM,  called  stipendt,  paid  out  of  the  teinds  of  their 
parishes.  The  amount  of  every  minister's  siipond  is  fixed  by  the  C'ourt  of 
Session,  who  are  Commissioners  of  Teinds,  acting  as  a  commillee  of  the 
ScotLsh  pjLrliament. 

There  are  in  Scotland  903  pariah  churches,  and  972  parocfiial  ininiBters 
performing  religious  service.  All  of  tfiese  clergymen  are  entitled  to  a  hoaRe, 
offices,  and  a  portion  of  glebe  land,  both  equal  in  value  on  an  average  to 
about  £40  a  year ;  and  to  receive,  either  from  the  tithes  of  the  parish^  or 
from  the  exchequer  of  the  country,  at  least  £15U  a  year;  some  hare  con- 
siderably more  ;  those  who  reside  in  royal  burghs  are  not  entitled  to  house* 
and  glebes.  A  very  small  iiunibtr  indeed  receive — cliielly  from  ground- 
rents  of  houses,  which  havo  been  built  on  their  glebes^-4i  sum  not  much 
short  of  £1000  a  year;  but  it  may  be  properly  enough  stated,  that  the 
average  income  of  the  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  not  above 
£260,  exclusive  of  their  houses  and  glebes,  which  raltied  at  £40  a  yearj 
makes  in  all  £300. 

liesides  the  parish-churches  and  clerfTymen,  there  are,   connected  witli 
the  establishment,  55   ChajteU  i^i/'£Vijf  in  populous  parishes,  the  clergymi 
of  which  are  usually  elected  by  the  heails  of  faiuilies,  and  paid  by  the  rent 
of  seats,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as   they  are  among  dissenters.     Thei 
income  thus  arising  to  the  clergymen   of  these   chapels  ia   usually   froi 
£150  to  i^'SOO  a  year,  and  in  some  cases  even  more.     There  are,  more^i 
over,  in  connection  with  the  church,  about  thirty-eight  chapels,  and  nearly^ 
the  same  number  of  clergymen^  who  arc  styled  Missio^Mries^  in  varioufl^ 
remote  districts  of  the   Highlands.     Tfiese  persons  are  supported    by 
annual  allowanre  of  i-2000  from  the  crown.     The  society  for  propagating 
Chrimian  knowledge  has  upon  its  list  a  few  chapels  and  preachers.     I'orty' 
new  chapels  have  been  erected  or  are  in  course  of  building  by  means  of  ftf 
Parliamentary  grant  of  ^100,000,  which  was  made  some  time  ago  ;  and 
these  chapels  it  is  intende<l  that  the  preacher  shall  receive  £120  a  year^ 
besides  a  house  and  small  piece  uf  land.     Scotland  is  thus  supplied  witi 
the  following  number  of  places  of  worship,  and  clergymen  of  the  estab- 
lished presbyterian  faith : — 

Churches  Ml 

Parish  Churches  (in  round  numberO 900  970 

Chapels  of  Ease  55 

Chape!s  in  the  Highlands  depending  on  the  Royal  Bounty            .  38  38^ 

Chapels  dtpcnding  on  the  Sijripty  for  propngaling  Cliristian  Knowledge     7  7« 

Cbspels  crecit;d  or  erecOng  by  recent  giajii 40         4(li 

low    uia< 

Dissenters-'^  From  the  Revolution  down  to  the  commencement  of  tl 
Secession,  dissenters  were  rare  in  Scotland.  The  restoration  of  patronage, 
(which  had  been  abolished  in  1690,  along  with  Episcopal  government,)  in 
1712,  paved  tlie  way  for  the  existence  and  gronth  of  dissenterism.  In 
consequence  of  many  violent  settlements,  fre<)uent  appeals  had  been  made, 
and  remonstrancou  tendered  to  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  but  to  very 
litde  parpone.     A  petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  whicli 
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met  iu  May  1732,  Ngned  by-  40  lotniBterB,  and  serend  ruling  elders,  mor- 
ing  the  Assembly  to  redress  specified  grievancea.  Bnt  the  petition  was 
refosed  to  be  transferred  by  the  committee  of  bills,  wberenpon,  a  protest* 
signed  by  15  ministers,  was  taken  against  the  conduct  of  the  Genwal  As- 
sembly, la  October,  1732,  Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine,  of  Stirling,  in  a  synod 
sermon  made  some  rery  severe  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  in  enforcing  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  parochial  charges 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  These  remains,  along  with  the  charges  of 
defection  both  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  strictness  of  discipline,  deeply 
oifended  the  synod,  who  passed  by  a  majority  of  six  voices,  a  vote  of 
censure  on  said  sermon  :  and,  by  another  vote,  appointed  Mr  Erskine  to 
be  rebuked  and  admonished  at  their  bar.  Against  this  censure  and  sen- 
tence, he  along  with  three  other  ministers,  appealed  to  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  in  1733.  Bnt  the  Assembly  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  and  refused  to  sustain  the  appeal  and  protest  of  the 
four  ministers  ;  and  they  continuing  still  to  adhere  to  their  appeal  and 
protest,  were  finally  by  an  act  of  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly, 
loosed  from  their  chaises,  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  cast  out  from  tho 
communion  of  the  church,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1733.  Thus  com- 
menced the  Secession^  which  soon  became  a  numerous  and  respectable  body. 
In  1747,  a  <hfference  about  the  lawfulness  of  the  religious  clause  in  some 
burgess  oaths,  took  place  among  them  ;  one  party,  hence  called  JBurgherg, 
affirming  it  to  be  lawful ; — the  other,  called  Antibtirghers,  no  less  stre- 
nuously maintaining  it  to  be  unlawful.  These  two  bodies,  however,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  were  recently  enabled  to  make 
overtures  to  each  other  for  an  union,  which  was  speedily  effected,  with 
the  exception  of  only  10  dissenting  Antiburgher  ministers,  who  now 
form  what  is  called  the  Associate  Synod. 

Principles  hostile  to  ecclesiastical  establishments,  national  churches,  and 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  circa  sacra,  as  laid  down  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  together  with  the  binding  obliga- 
tion of  the  covenants,  national  and  solemn  league,  upon  posterity,  as  stated 
and  muntained  in  the  standard  books  of  the  secession  body,  both  burghers 
and  antibnrghers,  had  been  imperceptibly  gaining  ground  amongst  both 
these  parties  from  a  very  early  period  after  the  foundation  of  the  secession. 
Subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  however,  was  rigidly  required  by 
the  secession  body  from  every  candidate  for  license  and  ordination ;  and 
that  confession,  in  all  its  parts,  was  most  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the  whole 
body  of  seceders  until  1795,  when  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Bur- 
gher Associate  Synod,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Frazer,  praying  for  a  reform,  in  the 
matter  of  subscription  to  the  doctrine  of  the  magistrates'  power  ctVca  sacra^ 
and  the  binding  obligation  of  the  national  and  solemn  league  upon  posterity. 
An  act  of  forbearance  was  at  first  proposed,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  pett* 
tioner,  and  such  as  were  of  his  sentiments.  But  this  act  not  being  approved 
of,  a  preamble  was  adopted  in  its  stead,  and  prefixed  to  the  formula,  the 
intention  of  which  was,  to  allow  candidates  for  license  or  ordination  to 
entertain  whatever  notions  they  chose  to  adopt  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
the  magistrates'  power  circa  sacrOj  and  the  binding  obligation  of  the  cove- 
nants. While  this  process  was  going  on  in  the  Burgher  Synod,  a  similar 
one  was  in  pr<^ess  in  the  General  Associate  Synod,  which  issued  in  the 
adoption  of  a  Narrative  and  Testimony.  To  this  measure  a  small  number 
of  ministers  refused  to  accede ;  and  formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery, 
heading  exactly  their  former  principles,  but  designating  themselves,  from 
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the  circamstancea  which  occasioned  their  organization,  the  Constitutional 
Associate  Pre^tery.  Among  the  Burghers  the  opposition  was  much 
more  formidahle,  and  the  adherents  to  the  onginal  Testimony  erected 
themselves  into  a  synod,  designated  the  Original  Burgher  Associate 
Synod, 

The  origin  of  the  JReformed  Presbyterian  Synod  vulgarly  called  Came- 
ronians,  is  almost  coeval  with  the  Revolution  Settlement ;  but  it  is  only 
since  they  were  joined  by  seceders  from  the  Secession  that  they  have 
become  numerous.  Their  principles  seem  to  be  exactly  those  of  the  Seces- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  some  distinctions  with  regard  to  obedience  to 
dvil  rulers,  who  are  at  the  same  time  admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  acting 
upon  a  constitution  often  at  variance  with  the  Bible,  and  necessarily  in- 
volving the  breach  of  national  vows.  Later  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
superior  in  numbers,  is  the  Synod  of  Relief  which  has  established  con- 
gregations in  many  places  of  the  country.  Of  still  more  modem  date  is 
the  introduction  of  Independency  into  Scotland.  There  are  besides  the 
above,  congregations  of  Baptists,  Bereans,  Quakers,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  number  of  these  dissenting  congregations  and  ministers  respec- 
tively stands  thus  : 

1.  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church 

2.  Associate  Synod 

3.  Original  Burgher  Associate  Synod 

4.  Constitutionid  Presbytery 

5.  Synod  of  Relief 

6.  Reformed  Presbytery 

7.  Scotish  Episcopal  Union 

8.  Other  Episcopalians,  not  of  the  Scotish  Episcopal  Union 

9.  Independents,  or  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland 

10.  Roman  Catholics 

11,  Other  Sects  uncertain,  but  not  probably  exceeding 
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The  discrepancy  between  tlie  number  of  congregations  and  dei^ymen 
aris^  from  the  circumstance  of  a  good  many  of  the  congregations  being 
unable  to  give  full  support  to  a  regular  clergyman,  although  the  people 
keep  together  in  the  different  places,  and  receive  such  occasional  supplies 
of  instructors  as  their  own  means,  or  the  disposition  of  their  respective 
church  courts,  can  afford  to  them ;  some  sects  have  no  stated  or  paid  pas- 
tors. 

The  dissenting  clergymen  enjoy  incomes  from  their  respective  congre- 
gations, averaging  £130  or  £135  a  year,  including  in  this  the  estimated 
yearly  value  of  a  house  and  garden,  usually  provided  by  the  congregation, 
which  may  be  worth  £15  or  £20  yearly.  But  in  large  towns  the  incomes 
are  much  larger, — in  some  iastances  amounting  to  £300  or  £400  a  year. 
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CHAP.  IX.— CHIEF  CITIES. 


City  of  Edinburgh.]   Edinburgh,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  stands 

about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sonthern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in 

a  situation  equally  beautiful  and  picturesque.      It  is  embosomed  among 

hills,  having  Salisbury  Crags  and  Arthur's  Seat  on  the  E.  the  hills  of  Braid 

and  FeatloBd  to  the  S.  and  the  heights  of  Corstorphine  on  the  W.     To- 
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ward  the  N.  and  N.  E.  the  view  expands  across  rich  and  hi^tdy  cultiratcd 
grounds  thidcly  studded  with  rilla^^,  over  thn  firth  with  tc«  henutiful  inlets 
Bn<l  the  highly  cultivated  coast  of  Fife,  terminating  on  the  Lumunds,  and 
the  j^eeii  Orinls.  and,  to  the  N.  VV.  on  the  craggy  tops  of  the  Grampians, 
in  the  distant  huri/mi. 

IJijitort/,~\  Antiquarians  are  not  aji^eed  respectinic  the  ori^a  of  the  city. 
ii»The  Castle,  it  is  Haid^  was  originally  ralh*d  tlie  Fortress  of  the  Hill  of 
Agnes.  In  later  times  it  was  styhsd  the  Maiden  Fort,  becau^u  it  was  the 
place  of  residence  for  the  dauf^liiera  of  the  Pictiah  race  of  kin^^s.  It  is 
KUpposetl  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  626,  and  to  have  derived  its 
UHUie  either  from  AV;,  u  Pictish  kin^,  or  according  to  olliers,  from  JBdtvin  a 
Saxon  king.  Another  etymology  derives  it  from  dun  and  erlin  two  Gae- 
lic words  which  uignify  *  the  face  of  hilU.'  In  a  charter  of  David  I.  dated 
1128,  the  town  is  styled  Edwins  hurg.  It  was  long  the  principal  royal 
residence  of  Scotland ;  and  has  been  regarded  as  its  metropolis  since  aboat 
I  the  year  1450. 

TQpQgraphtf7\  The  city  is  xeatf^d  upon  three  ridges  running  from  U.  to 
W.     That  in  the  middle,  beginning  at  Hotyrood   House  and  terminating 
in  the  abrupt  rock  upon  wliicli  stands  the  Caslle»  is  tlie  higliest,  and  has  a 
deep  ravine  on  either  side.     Along  the  bottom  of  that  i<»  the  soaih,  and 
between  it  and  the  middle  ridge,  runs  the  Cowgale.     The  North  Loch,  the 
descent  to  which  is  only  partially  occupied,  divides  the  Old  from  the  New 
town  wfiich  occupies  the  northern  eminence,  and  extends  over  the  northern 
(dope  towaids  the  E.  and  W.     By  means  of  the  South  and  North  bridges, 
spacious  and  level  street  is  carried  from  the  south  end  of  the  town,  over 
t!ie  Cowgate  and  tJie  North  Loch,  into  Prince's  Street.     What  is  generally 
culled  the  prini^ipal  or  Hi^di  street,  however,  runs  along  the  ridgij  of  the 
middle  eminence,  under  variou^f  designations,  and  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
rom  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  to  the  Castle,  a  distance  of  something  more 
lan  a  mile.     From  this  main  street,  a  number  of  streets,  or  rather  lanes, 
[diverge  at  nearly  right  angles.     This  is  a  remarkably  picturesque  street, 
rich  in  general  crt'ect  and  historical  associations.     The  New  Town  is  join- 
fed  X€i  the  Old  by  the  North  Bridge  and  the  Earthen  Mound  ;  the  latter  is  an 
^■rtilicinl  baidc  of  earth,  begun  in  1783^  and  formed  of  the  rubbish  dug  from 
tiie  foundations  of  the  New  Town.      The  New  Town  is  built  upon  ground 
idded  to  the  royalty  in  1767,  since  which  time,  a  Bucc<?ssjon  of  slreets  and 
[vcjuares  have  been  coustructed  oti  it,  equal,  if  not  superior  in  elegance  and 
^f  egularity,  to  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.     Tliat  part  of  the  town 
'iheii  planned  wus  a  pai'ullelogram,  3900  feet  from  E,  to  \V.  and  1090  from 
rK.  to  S.     The  streets  on  its  longest  sides,  namely.   Prince's -street,  and 
[ueen's -street,  consist  each  of   only  one  row  of   houses,  and   form  two 
leuutiful  terraces  which  overlook  the  declivities  o\\  the  south  and  north. 
Parallel  to  these,  a  magnificent  street  called  (leorges-streel,  1  15  feet  mde, 
lasses  fhrough  tlie  centre,  and  terminates  in  St  Andrew's  squure  on  the  £ 
id  in  Charlotte's  square  on  the  W.     These  parallel  streetii  are  iiitersect- 
>d  by  H4?vt;n  sjwcious  streets  which  cross  them  at  right  angles.     A  fiu'ther 
txtensiun  of  the  city  has  been  made  on  the  inclined  plane  to  the  N.  in  a 
still  superior  style  of  architecture.     Into  this  extended  plan,  a  mixture  of 
straight  and  incurvated  streets  and  squares,   circuses   and   octagons,   has 
btieu  tastefully  introduced.     A  very  fine  causeway  to  the   N.  E.  slopes 
downward  to  Leitb.     On  each  side  of  this  road  a  farthei'  extension  of  thi; 
city  has   been  begun.      A  niugnificeni  entrance  into  the  city  fwim   the  E. 
has  betMi  fui;iied  over  the  Calltin-hill.     It  is  carried  forward  with  uii  easy 
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descent  acn>}<s  thi;  liuUow  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  by  an  elegant  bridge 
wLich  connects  the  Calton-hill  with  Prince's- street.  From  thia  roatl,  and 
Kbove  aU  from  the  to^i  0(  tlio  Cutton  lull  iHelf,  £diiibui-gh  U  aeen  to  grvni 
advantage.  'Hm  New  Town  appears  spread  out  beneath  the  spectator  in 
IwautiFul  rej;nhinty  ;  aiul  tlit*  Olil  Town  rises  on  the  adjoining  ridges  in  hoge 
and  imposing  mos^OH.  Anuther  tine  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  £.,  cnlt" 
ed  the  London  road,  nkirtH  i\w  Calton  on  its  northern  side  and  opens  into 
Leitti  walk.  Another  entraiu'^  from  the  \\\  which  is  to  run  round  the 
base  of  tlie  Castle  hill,  ia  now  forming.'' 

"  Tiif  Cajtlf,]  Of  the  public  buildiiign  in  Kdttibur^h,  the  Castle  is  the  niMt  remark' 
able.  It  in  !titunt*>d  at  thf^  W.  fiiil  i>t  tbt>  Old  I'on'ii,  on  r  rugged  rock  ri.sing  abruptly 
nn  three  liiltrx  Cruin  a  Irv*-I  |iliiiri  tu  the  bright  tit  :HVJ  t'r^l.  In  tome  parts,  toward  the 
N*  more  especially,  tbe  prt)ripiL-«  is  pi^rpeiiillcular,  anil  even  oi'erhHii{>«  Jt^  base.  'I'be 
owtI«  wltb  itt  works,  occupies  an  area  iif  seven  P^nglish  acres,  and  is  separated  l'romth« 
town  by  tin  open  spnce  nearly  MllO  feet  square.  The  entrance  is  proterted  by  n  barriai 
of  palisudiN^,  a  dry  ditch,  ovit  whioh  Ibt-re  is  a  draxv-brid([e«  and  a  ((iito  Ilaiiked  by  Inro 
batterti'ii.  On  tbe  other  n'ultt  thf.  tiKk  brin^  iriarrrsaiblf*  forms  a  natural  dclmr^.  Be> 
fore  th«  Iiiwntiuii  of  fire-iiruis  it  was  a  plu<-«  of  (frcnt  streuijth,  but  it  would  now  be 
very  eaaUy  reduced.  It  is  »tiU  uarJ  as  a  niMitary  station,  aud  has  accommodation  for 
about  3O0O  men.  One  of  the  apnrtmeiiu,  caUi>d  the  Crown  r.^om,  rontains  the  re);alla 
of  Scotland  which  were  deposited  licrt;  nt  the  I'nion  ;  but  in  February,  l8Ib,  the  cheat 
iu  whtnh  they  had  keen  pliued  wn's  broken  optn  by  royal  warrant,  Riid  was  found  to 
contain  tlie  crown,  the  sc«ptre,  the  sword  of  ^tnte,  anil  a  silver  rod  tif  olTire,  with  a  copy 
of  the  d«|Misitatimi.      Tbey  are  nuw  placed  under  the  rare  of  Commisiioiicrs. 

J/uiyrootl.]  At  tbe  oppt*sitc  or  ea«teru  extremity  of  the  Old  Town,  stands  the  palanj 
and  abbuy  o(  Holyrood,  for  sevpral  oenturU'.*i  the  residence  of  the  niunnrchs  of  SooUand. 
Tbe  abbey — of  which  only  tbe  walls  remain — was  I'oundetl  in  the  year  IISS  by  DsTid 
I. ;  and  in  the  burying  plure  within  are  interred  ML-verf*.!  of  his  anrcesjora.  The  palace 
is  H  large  qundroMgulnr  edifirff  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  rxinrt  n-lthin  hurrnnnded  by  p(as- 
zaa.  At  ewch  tir))(li*  uf  lUv  VV.  fiont  ar«!  two  double  circrular  towers  ;  aitd  in  the  centre 
is  a  portico,  decorated  by  tour  Done  culumrtH,  which  support  a  cupola  in  the  lorm  of  H 
crown.  The  palace  contains  a  gallery  J50  feel  long.  7:ii4  wide  and  l>i  high,  decoratrd 
with  rude  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Scotlhud  froiu  th«  time  of  Fergus  I.  In  thin  ball 
the  nubility  uf  Scotland  sitll  meet,  when  they  elect  their  Iti  reprenrntalives  in  the  Kritish 
bouse  of  peers.  Ai  it  now  standi,  tbe  p»la(»  is  not  uf  high  antiquity.  Its  N.  W. 
towers  were  built  by  Jameit  V.,  the  remuiiider  was  added  duitii);  ihi*  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Parlinment  S'/iiare,\  In  the  centre  of  i lie  city  i«t  a  small  s4|utirr,  called  the  I'drlia- 
ineal^square,  in  which  li  an  elegant  eouKiitrian  statue  of  Charles  11.  J'berc  ia  also 
a  large  irregular  pile  of  buibling,  partly  old  and  partly  new,  in  vrbich  tbe  supremo 
courts  hold  their  sittings  for  tbe  Hdminisiratlon  of  justice.  The  original  portion  of  tbe 
building  mlled  the  I'arllameni  llouNe  was  finished  in  the  year  ld40,  and  was  inl«nded 
for  the  rccepiioii  of  the  Scotinh  piirliniuent.  It  constsls  of  a  hall,  li^  feet  in  length  by 
i9  in  brvjidlh,  and  nut  less  than  40  feet  high.  The  workmanship  of  tbe  inner  rooi, 
which  is  of  a  p'llygonnl  figure,  is  of  ma«isy  o.tk  timber,  ornamented  with  gilding,  and 
ftupiKtrted  by  abutmentt  pmjiwting  from  the  wall,  and  has  beeti  generally  admired.  In 
tbe  interior  these  buildings  hHve  lately  received  great  improvements,  and  the  front  baa 
been  repliteud  by  another  wUh  an  elegant  pin/./.iL  In  the  apartments  under  this  court, 
is  contained  the  advoeatas'  library,  which  is  th«  rlcheiit  collection  of  books  in  Scotland. 
Uconsbt-i  of  more  than  lOO.DOO  prititi.-d  volumes,  and  above  lOOO  volumes  of  mnnu- 
scripts.  For  the  reception  of  this  library,  aud  a  Hne  ohm  belmiging  to  the  writers  u* 
the  signet,  magniticent  spartments  are  attached  to  the  N.  \V.  corner  of  the  parliament- 
house.  AiljuitiUig  In  the  parliament-hoose,  and  with  a  similar  exterior,  are  placed  tbe 
new  apartments  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  Thn  gnst  rircii  which  occurred  In  this 
square  in  the  winter  of  Ih^H  having  consutned  the  old  bitusci  which  formed  the  other 
half  of  the  square,  a  pile  of  new  buildings,  to  be  occupied  by  public  ufllevs,  and  forming 
an  exact  ci)unter[Mrt  in  front  to  the  front  of  the  i'arliainent- house,  bai  been  erectetl  in 
their  place  ;  so  that  the  si(uare  now  prcaenta  an  burmonious  and  beautiful  apiJearance. 
'I'be  metropolitan  church,  dedicated  to  8t  Glle»,  la  the  moat  ancient  in  the  city.  It  i« 
built  in  the  tigure  of  a  cross,  and  forms  Che  N.  side  of  the  parliaraent-siinare.  It  was 
erected  into  a  collegiate  church  in  I4C^,  but  is  suppose*!  to  have  b«>en  fuuiided  GOO  yean 
before.  Knmi  ilie  centre  of  tbe  structure  rises  a  squiirc  ii.wer,  surmounted  by  slender 
arches  of  rxquialtv  workmanship,  supporting  a  hnndsome  ipire  lAl  fri-t  In  height :  the 
whole  exhibiting  the  appAaranee  of  an  imperial  crown.  This  edifice  is  now  UDdergoitif 
extensive  repairs.  Nt^nrly  opfKixltc  to  tlie  pArlinment  squnre  stands  the  lim/al  Kschan^t. 
It  i»  built  in  the  torm  of  a  -iqunre,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  is  now  occupied  liy 
different  offices  appropriated  to  tbe  despatch  of  the  munlcipHi  buhinesaof  the  city.  The 
RegiMfr  OJfiif,  ill  which  the  public  records  ufScottantl  aiH-  dep<isilcd,  is  situated  at  the 
east  end  of  Prtnue's-streel,  facing  the  North-bridge.  It  was  founded  in  I "(74,  and  is 
dUiiagulBked  for  iU  lightness,  elegance,  and  claaslenl  simplicity  of  design. 
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Edinburgh  is  Bnpported  chie6y  liy  its  courts  of  justice,  of  which  the 
jarmdiction  extends  over  all  Scotland.  Law  is  tlie  leading  profession  ; 
snd  thoie  who  deiiv«  their  nubsistt'iicb  froiu  this  source,  form  the  chief 
class    of   its   inluibitnulN.      i^einf^   the  national   rendezvous  of  luxury  and 

TA*C(tff/fir.  Jr.]  The  mrllffof  Oie  public  buildtngi  of' the  S(-o(i«h  mdropoli*,  are  gen- 
pntllj  iptukin^,  in  the  I'MlluJikn,  nr  UnrnAn  atj-lf,  with  the  rxcriuion  of  the  Cu\Wge. 
Adaroi,  in  this  Ijut,  hai  left  a  tno^t  iplniilid  proof  nf  K^nius.  Viewed.  a«  it  uuf;ht  to 
tM*,  In  Ittflf,  within  th«  qiiadriinKl?,  it  filU  tht*  rye  with  a  bunt  of  iplendid  tnagnificcnM, 
«<)iial  10  liny  tfftcx  we  hav*  ever  e«p«ii«nccd  in  moiiern  buiMlng.  The  moi*  rtcrnt 
Mraoturea  arr  in  the  true.  Grucinn  roiMlra, — transcripts  fi-om  th(>  TheHetim  atxl  I'arlhvnon. 
'I'bc  Cnllrge  wrh  drai^rifd  by  Mr  Adam,  and  eommonrrd  in  I7M),  and  iBJutt  ■.ompleted, 
tinder  ihf  miprricti'iiili'nri'  of  Mr  Tlayfair.  Tlir  fxirtiro  nf  tlip  fiotit  i*i  inpporCcd  by  six 
Doric  ciilumiti,  bach  u  slii|;lci  w:i.*»  of  itorie  S.S  f<H*t  in  hcij^ht. 
L  Tu  viiuinereir  tbi?  othi'rt|iIr-ndi(t  utjitiof^  of  ih\%  prinrcly  city  would  srratly  rxctvA  onr 
limits.  In  the  recent  hnil<tinKa  of  thu  Uoynl  Institution,  the  N«w  Afndrwy,  and  the 
>Itw  IlifEb  Srhool.  Edinburgh  pnue^ten  the  line»t  HfH>rimena  of  Grerian  Hichitefture 
yet  rx^cutrd  in  this  country.  I'hr  national  monumrnt  drHt^ned  to  be  erected  on  th« 
aiimuiit  of  (he  Caltoti,  \n  intended  lo  hr  on  «-»nrt  r<ipy  of  the  I'artlivijitu  of  Atbeni. 
Unfurtunntcly,  however,  ;-fi»"r  the  en-ttion  of  right  vplrndid  Diprii-  plUnrH  at  nii  expenfw 
It  ia  Mid  of  upwards  of  X'll.OOO,  funds  have  liUli-ii  short.  It  in  to  be  hopef)  however 
thftt  this  ediAr«  will  yet  be  completed,  in  th(^  full  niKgni/ir«nrc  of  the  ori|riiial  design. 
The  edifice  ia  a  national  one,  and  will  surely  he  tupportcd  by  a  nalionni  subacri|ition. 
'Vhe  new  Ubflervatory.  within  a  few  yards  ot  the  fi|puilfe  columna  of  the  Parthennn,  ia 
m  gvm  nf  art,  ntTordio'i;  iH-rhnps  the  purest  aperimen  of  Grecian  architecture  in  Scotland. 

Sotif  Iters  uii'l  Jlosinttii*.]  t>lini>iir(;h,  aa  mi^ht  naturally  li«»up|iuM>d,  has  a  ^■''Eit  many 
Societies  nnd  literary  aaiocincionK.  tH  thpiw-  ilic  priiici]>al  arr,  ih**  llrtynj  Soriely — the 
Koynl  Society  ol'  Antlqoarieo— atid  the  WemcriHU  Society, — all  of  which  have  [lublishcd 
aeveral  volumes  of  traoMcllons.  Thn  Highland  .Society,  for  encouragin|[  agriculture  and 
thearta  in  the  HifchUnda,  but  which  extends italabaurs  to  Scotland  in  general,  distributes 
yearly  .£7nO  in  prrmium*  for  inTcnlioua  and  improvements;  and  the  Celtic  Societv  has 
for  its  object  ihr  itrev>rrinpr  the  longuHeennd  customs  of  the  Highlands.  I'he  Faculty  of 
Advocatm,  arid  the  Royal  C'iillr{{i-^  "f  i'hysicmns  and  Surgeons  are  leiiding  public  bo<lia«. 
i'he  principal  chariuble  infttitutlon,  \»  that  endowed  by  Creorge  Herriot,  jeweller  to 
Jamca  VJ,,  for  educating  and  malnulnlng  the  tons  of  hurge^iaes  and  freemen.  Ii  was 
erected  in  lt»50,  at  Lbe  expenae  of  £a0,60O,  after  a  beautiful  design  of  Inigo  Jonea. 
llie  oTemge  number  of  youths  reaident  in  it,  is  180 ;  and  Ita  revenue  is  immense,  and 
Yearly  increasing  from  the  inrTea»ing  value  of  the  feus  which  bidupg  to  thla  trust. 
Upon  a  much  anMller  scale  is  Waiaon's  Hmpiul.  for  the  mhis  and  gmndsona  of  deceaaed 
or  decayed  mem  beta  of  the  Merclmnt  conipimy — tin*  McrtJiautN'  Maiden  IIo«pital.  fur 
Ihednughtera  of  decayed  rorrrhantin,  with  a  n-vrnur  of  jCl,SdO — ih©  Trades  iMaiden 
Hoapital.  for  ihrt  daughters  of  traite-smen,  with  a  revenue  of  X6(K> — and  the  Orphan 
Hoapital,  for  orphans  from  any  pari  of  the  kingdom.  1*here  are  also  the  Tdnity  hoapi- 
tal, for  maintaining  dccayt^  hnrcessrs,  their  wives  and  unmarried  dHUitbters. — GlUespie'a 
hospital,  for  inlurating  poor  rhifdren,  and  for  maintaining  dvcayt-d  peraona  of  both  sexes 
vrfao  arc  above  55  years  of  age, — three  rbnrily  worli-hDUxes,  an  asyltim  for  the  induitrU 
Dua  Mind, — a  Mitgdalene  aaylum, — and  two  bouses  of  Industry.  I'he  Koyal  Infirmary 
ia  an  elegant  Btructurt-.  It  has  arcommodation  for  SdOpallenti,  and  is  attended  by  two 
phystciatitt  and  ux  surgeons.  The  High  School  and  Academy,  the  grammar  schools  of 
the  city,  are  attended  by  boyt  front  aeven  tu  fifteen  years  of  age,  whu  lielong  almoat  an- 
tirely  to  the  middle  ranks;  and  live  with  their  parents  or  IVinnda  throughout  the  city. 
I'he  population  of  the  High  School  for  the  \am  six  yrnra  has  been  on  an  average  680; 
that  of  the  academy  sinire  It  uas  (»)»ened  in  October.  lHi!4,  has  been  on  an  average  600. 
The  1 'nlverAity  of  Kdinburgh.  now  so  relebrati-d,  was  founde*!  in  l.V>S.  In  I  JtN).  a  pru- 
leaaorahlp  of  Ihw  wa<i  rnlahlished,  from  funds  contributed  by  the  judge*,  advocate*, 
writers  to  the  signet,  nnd  town  coniicil.  In  1640,  a  priifenurship  was  appointed  for 
Hebrew;  and  others  have  been  aub«equently  added  by  the  crown,  the  miigistraiea  of 
tJia  city,  and  occaatonally  by  the  liberality  of  indivlduali.  The  number  now  nmounta 
to  £7.  Mbich  are  claascd  as  follows:  I'arulty  of  Theology— Divinity,  Church  History, 
■nd  Oriental  languages.  Faculty  of  Law^Law  of  Nature  niiiJ  ^^lliolll^  ('ivll  Law, 
lic<i(!sh  Law,  Couvryancing  and  Civil  History  and  Antiquities.  Faoilty  of  Medicin*>* 
Anatomy  and  Surgerv,  rractice  oi'  Medicine,  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry, 
Theory  of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Natural  History,  Cllniral  Surgery.  Military  Snuery, 
-ftnd  Aledical  Jurisprudence.  Paciilty  of  Arts — Aloral  Fhiluaophy,  Kbetorlc  and  BcUea 
J^etlres.  tireek,  l.atin,  Natural  I'biloaophy,  Mathrniatlca,  i'racllcal  Aatrunoiny,  Logic, 
■nd  Agriritllure.  In  the  three  hranrbrs  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  rivil  hiatory 
vffnd  iitartical  astronomy,  no  leclures  have  been  fiivrn  for  several  years.  The  number  of 
^Vtudents  baa  of  lata  yean  been  upwards  of  ^OOO.  The  feea  of  the  ditferrni  cUases  are 
liroin  Ji;i  ^.  tu  £4  U.  To  the  univrraiiy  ia  Attached  a  very  rxlenaive  libmry,  and  a  very 
''Vieh  tnuseum  of  natural  history.  The  university  botanic  garden  ia  situated  about  half  a 
ttlle  to  the  N.  of  the  rity.  It  oecttpfes  8  acres  ul  ground,  having  in  the  middle  couser- 
raioriis,  a  lectura  rwm,  and  a  pond  for  ai|uatic  plants. 
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futiliiuD,  08  well  as  of  literature  and  taste,  its  society  lias  a  gpnpra]  tnne  an 
pollsli  grwitly  superior  to  tliat  of  merely  mercantile  cities.  During  i!ie 
winter-months,  it  is  tlie  resort  of  mont  of  tlie  opulent  fninilies  in  the  conn- 
try,  who  find  it  an  advanlapeous  place  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
nii(i  for  their  inirmlurlion  into  the  riirlra  af  polite  society,  lite  ti-nde  of 
Edinburgh  consists  chiefly  in  supplying  llie  wants  of  its  rich  and  refined 
inhahitants  ;  and  its  ni an ufuc tares  heing  principally  adapted  tu  this  end, 
consist  of  household  furniture,  travelling  carriagen,  muf^ical  instruments, 
eu^aving  in  all  its  hianches,  statuary,  &c.  &c.,  in  all  of  which  great  taste 
and  skill  are  displayed.  Between  300  and  400  weavers  aro  employed  in 
the  working  of  linen,  silks,  i^aj'snets,  antl  fine  shawls,  which  liave  been 
greatly  improved  of  late.  TIk^tb  are  al^o  bras;^  and  iron  manufactures, 
and  distilleries  of  spirits  in  the  neighhourhood.  Bookselling  and  printing 
are  of  course  carried  on  in  this  literary  city  to  a  great  extent. 

Mimiripal  Gorern»uvnt.'\  Kdinhurgli  is  a  royal  horcugh  ;  and,  in  re- 
spect to  ita  magistracy,  it  is  constituted  on  a  plan  neaily  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  buroughB  of  Scotland.  Its  town-council  consists  of  33  membeiK ; 
viz.  a  lord  provost^  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  f^ild,  and  treasurer,  and  those  who 
during;  the  preceding  year  had  lieht  the  name  oHites,  under  the  title  of  old 
provost,  old  bailies,  old  dean  of  guild,  old  treasurer;  3  rnercbant-couneil- 
hirs,  2  trades'  councillors,  C  ordinary  and  8  extraordinary  council-deacons, 
Tlie  incoq)orated  ii-ades  of  the  city  amount  to  15;  of  these  14  have  the 
right  of  sending  a  member  to  the  town  counciK  sml  the  council  returns  a 
representative  to  parliament.  Population  lias  heen  for  u  long  period  gra- 
dnally,  and  of  laic  very  rapidly  increasing.  In  1811  thn  population  of 
Edinburgh  ai»d  Leilh — for  they  are  always  taken  together — was  102,987, 
and  in  1821,  138,'^S5;  being  an  increase  of  35,248  in  ten  years. 

Lei(hr\  The  seaport  of  Edinburgh  is  situated  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of 
the  city,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Water  of  Leith,  which  divides  the  town  hito 
two  districts,  called  iSouth  and  North  Lniih,  anil  forms  the  hnrbour,  at  ita 
confluence  with  the  Firth  of  Forlli.  The  tovvn  is  mostly  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  is  inegularly  built,  with  nurrovv  streets  and  lanes,  'ilie 
modem  part  of  the  town,  however,  such  as  St  JohnV  Place,  St  .Tames** 
street,  CassiUis*  Place,  and  thu  new  streets  in  North  Leitli,  whicli  hav# 
been  built  within  the  lost  20  or  30  years,  is  laid  outaccording  to  a  regular 
plan,  and  consists  of  well-built  and  elegant  houses.  The  harbour  of  Leitli 
was  granted  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  by  king  Uobert  1.,  in  132i» ;  but  llie 
adjacent  ground  belonged  to  Logan  of  Restnlrlg,  from  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  purchase  it  at  very  high  terms.  A  breastwork  or  quay  u 
first  built  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  some  time  after  the  purchoMe  of  Leitfa; 
with  the  adjoining  lands,  from  Logan  of  Uestalrig.  In  the  beginning  ol 
the  last  century,  it  was  ciu-ried  to  tho  northward  a  considerable  way  into 
the  sea,  someivhat  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  by  the  extension  of  wootlell 
and  stone  piers.  A  new  quay  was  erected  on  tlie  N.  &itle,  and  the  hnrbouc 
deepened  in  1777.  In  1800,  an  increasing  trade  required  I'xtensive  iuw 
provements  ;  a  magnificent  suit  of  wet  docks  was  planned  ;  ond  the  fir*t 
— a  beautiful  basin,  250  yards  in  length,  by  100  in  breadth,  suOicient  ta' 
accommodate  40  ships  of  200  tons,  was  opened  in  1806.  A  second  wat' 
opened  in  1817.  These  docks,  comprehending  nearly  eight  acres,  together 
with  three  graving  docks,  have  cost  about  260,000/.  It  was  inten<led  to 
have  a  third,  which  would  be  able  to  receive  fiigates;  but  in  cont>equenoe 
of  the  low  state  of  trade,  ihift  and  some  other  improvements  aie  for  the 
preaeat  saspemhd.     The  harbour  hus  only  b  or  9  feel  water  at  neap,  and 
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IS  or  t4>  at  springtides;  ships  uf  burdoii  of  couiKti  can  only  enter  the 
harbour  ut  certain  times,  hut  the  roads,  about  a  niile'from  tlie  Hhoro,  aflford 
at  all  times  goo<l  anchoiagv.  Preparations  are  now  making  for  carrying 
out  the  pier  considerably  beyond  its  prcspnt  extent.  1-eiih  has  a  fort, 
wliich  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  royal  artillery  in  North  Britain,  The 
harbour  is  uIho  defended  by  a  niartello  tower,  about  a  mile  from  the  pier. 

An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  from  this  port  with  the  Baltic,  Hol- 
land, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  .Mediterraneaii,  the  West  Indies,  Van 
Dienien's  Land,  and  America  ;  besides  a  ^eat  coasting  trade,  to  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  Greenland  fishery  is  also 
prosecuted  with  great  activity.  Here  are  also  extensive  rope  works,  glass- 
houses, sugar  refineries,  soap-works,  breweries,  iron-woiUs,  a  vinegar 
mannfactory,  a  cajd  nianufactory,  with  an  appaiatna  for  drawing  wire,  and 
a  maimfaetory  of  agricultnrui  implements,  in  which  great  ingenuity  is  dis- 
played. Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  distillery  in  the  neighbourhood.  Leiih  is  under  the 
jurUdidion  of  three  inagistrates  or  bailies,  who  continue  two  years  in  office, 
assisted  by  an  assessor,  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  one  of 
whose  number  presides  as  admiral  of  Lcith  harbour.  Tbe  population  in 
1821,  was  25,900. 

Leith  Roads.']  Our  nautical  readers  know  that  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  a 
|)nDcipal  rendezvous  for  sinpping  during  the  storms  which  alfect  the  east- 
ern coa-^t  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  us  a  naval  station,  especially  in  the  event 
tif  war  with  any  of  the  northern  powers,  it  is  of  primary  importance  toilio 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  Its  access  is  obvious,  and  its  navigation  easy. 
Leith  Roads,  which  afford  its  chief  anchorage,  are  ample  and  commadious, 
possessing  a  soft  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  three  to  up- 
wards of  seven  fathoms,  and  for  larger  vessels,  to  sixteen  and  eighteen 
fathoms.  Connected  willi  this  extensive  roadstead,  there  are  other  valu- 
able mooring  gruunds  abovu  Queensferry,  which  resemble  the  higher  parts 
of  Plymouth  Sound  and  Portsmouth,  in  regard  to  the  shelter  and  security 
which  they  afford  to  shipping. 

Glasgow.]  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Scotland,  and  after  Lon- 
don, the  most  populous  in  Great  Biilain,  is  situated  in  4'  15'  ftl'  W. 
Long.,  and  65"  52'  10"  N.  Lat.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  exten<l- 
ing  from  £.  to  W.  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  from  north  to  south  about 
threc-fuurths  of  a  mile,  exclusive  of  suburbs.  Including  the  Barony  of 
Gorbals,  the  suburbs  of  Calton,  Bridgetun,  BrownGeld.  Anderston,  and 
Pmnieston,  it  covers  an  extent  of  650  acres  of  ground.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  occupying  a  valley  overlooked  by  rising  ground  nearly  on 
all  sides,  the  whole  of  it  can  be  embraced  at  one  glance  of  tlie  eye  from 
ths  adjoining  lieights  ;  and  thouj^h  it  hns  a  very  compact  and  handsome 
appearance,  it  liu  less  of  grantieur  than  it  would  possess,  were  there 
something  left  for  the  imagination  to  611  up.'^  With  legard  to  its  general 
appearance,  it  may  be  remarked,   that  it  ia  for  the  most  part  clean  and 


'*  Thf  CafhMral.]  Atnoni;  the  nuntfroui  piitiMe  building!  nf  GliUfow.  the  ffrat  p\»vm 
Is  c^rulnly  iliitf  tir  thn  C!ath('drHl  or  High  Ctiuiih,  ii  vriy  nplrndid  edif^fv,  »nd  th«  tDO»t 
«:tirv  s>|M'ciniftii  of  Guihii:  nrcbiifcinrir  !<>  br  fuuud  iti  Sit«tlau>l.  It  apppara  to  huve 
hvvn  luuiifteil  by  John  Arbaius,  bishop  ut'  GUnguw,  In  1I&S>>  It  roiiliiiuM  to  be  i-ar- 
rWd  on  by  fucoviHliog  biahopn,  ii!d«d  by  colli^ctions  fnun  al]  the  rhari'hrK  of  Scotland, 
luid  %  liberal  »!•'  uf  )n<lul((fnces  \>*  alt  who  contributed  to  ihr  pious  undtriAking,  until, 
by  bishop  Jocfllnr,  it  wat  dedli-aied  to  Si  Muii^o,  or  Krntiefrn,  on  tbr  laik  day  of 
Ajay,  I  ll<T.  l-'ruiu  an  inMriptton  upon  the  Abbey  churrh  uf  iVlelro**',  it  itpp«*ani  thnt 
Ibc  arrhiio<'t  na«  Jnhn  Mr.rdu,  whn  by  the  iiuuirroui  wnrka  which  b<:  executed,  »ermi 
t«  bavf  teen  si  ibe  head  ot  bit  iirot'cuton  iu  Scotland,     llie  oiigioal  plan  of  tbu  C«- 
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neat,  with  fvw  mean  houses  or  dirty  alluys.  Muiy  of  llio  buildiiig->< 
t&kon  hy  tlif^iiianlrcft,  are  very  fine,  hut  mucli  of  their  effect  is  losi  from 
the  want  of  skilful  coiubinatiun.  The  Troiigate,  however,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  dtreeta  in  Kurope,  ami  is  ornaineuted  with  a  fine  equ«iatriau  matue 
of  Wiliiam  IIL 

tliefln.1  wai  tn  U)«  form  of  a  crom ;  though  the  trnnirvenfl  part  on  tho  touth  tUlv  hni 
never  bmo  carried  higher  than  the  first  tier  of  arches.  It  Is  319  I'ret  loiigf  6$  hnsad, 
anil  90  feet  faijifa  within  the  walU.  'lliecircuinfercnflef  mcaauriiig  found  the  walla  and 
abutments,  is  1090  feet ;  It  is  supported  hy  1  i7  pillars,  and  lighted  hj  ib7  windows  o( 
variiMiii  dimrnkions,  inutty  of  which  are  ot  exqutnite  wurkinaiiship.  Ahnut  lbs  ventre 
of  ihu  hiiililiiit;,  h  hquare  tower  rises  nearly  ^M'eet  above  the  ruof,  supported  by  four 
inas!>y  pilUrs,  each  iv  iVtft  (i  Inches  in  circmntercni:e.  Uu  thl»  tower,  about  the  year 
14&0,  wtii  built  u  tapering  octangular  ftpire,  with  diminishing  bnttlernenta.  The  upacM 
between  the  bitttl»*nivnl9  are  enlivrned  by  [Miiiiteii  windows,  and  relieved  by  mouldinga 
Hiiil  Kiiiall  hpires,  the  whole  tenuinAting  in  ti  ball  and  weHlliercork,  at  Lhc  height  of  S§5 
fret  abrive  ttiR  (tuor  uf  the  chtiir.  A  similiir  lower  ri^es  on  the  west  end  of  the  builil- 
tng,  tu  a  level  with  the  Rnt  battlement.  'i'hi«  tower  contains  the  bell  and  clock.  From 
the  elevaterl  situution  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  iii  built,  boing  lU4  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  the  Cuihcdi'al  is  a  most  i-onspicuous  objrct,  and  commands  a  delightfully 
eiftenrdve  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  bold  and  lofty  arches  in  ths  body  of 
the  church,  formed  by  lh«  concurrent  ramifications  of  the  opposite  columns,  Hnd  ths 
manive  pillars,  exhibit  a  grand  perspective,  though  the  elTect  Is  somewhat  hurt  by  the 
partitions  by  which  It  Is  divided  Into  different  places  of  worship.  There  are,  besides  thff 
two  pUres  of  worship  above  described,  1 1  uburches  and  6  chapeU  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablUhmont  in  Glasgow.  Hi /iiidrtw'i  c/iurcft,  situated  in  tl»e  centre  of  i>t  Andrew's 
ftquare,  was  brgun  in  17.^0,  hut  was  nut  Htiished  till  17^6.  It  is  nearly  a  copy  of  St 
Martin's  in  the  Melds,  Westmin^tvr,  and  is  the  finest  modern  building  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  religion,  in  Glavgow, 

The  CoUege,]  1  ha  college  buIldtngK,  with  the  four  courts,  three  of  which  form  qiiad- 
ntngles,  occupy  n  space  ec|ual  to  9656  square  ^-nrds.  The  library  la  a  handsome  insu- 
lated building,  on  thenouth-eiut  extremity.  The  Iluntrrtan  Mu.^ettm  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  imitation!!  nl'  nlajuical  building  in  (treat  llii-itinif.  It  was  er«cicd  in 
1801>,  fruni  designs  by  IMr  Slnik.      It  iu>nt«inB — as  its  nnmr  Im^plics — the  mufeum  be- 

JLieathed  to  the  unlverKity  by  the  celebrated  Ur  William  Hunter,  of  Longiialderwood 
Lilbride.  and  latterly  of  Lnndun.  and  one  uf  the  most  valuable  f^ivlievtions  in    Euroi 
ofnatural    history,   paintings,  meiJ»ls,  anatomit-sl  pre  pu  rat  ions,  books,  &i:.   &r.     T 
medals  ulr»tie  are  estimated  at  .S<>,(K)0/.      Th<>  number  of   students  Is  about  liUO.      The 
A'xHerxiuiinn  InstUtiihm,  founded  by  the  late  Mr  Anderson,  professor  of  naturxl   philo- 
sophy In  the  university,  deserves  sIki  to  be  noticed  in  this  plaus,  as  contributing  materi- 
iilly  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  citizens  of  Ghtsguw. 

Other  VuhUc  Eilijices  atut  the  drrtrn,  iji.]  The  Roifal  Inftrmari/,  on  the  site  of  the 
iirchhiabop'*!  palace,  cooLNiuing  accomniodation  for  Stifl  p«tients,  is  a  building  wbtoh 
commands  uuiversal  admiration,  and  the  nrrangrmenu  of  the  interior  are  every  way 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  hutpltjil.  Ilutchesou'a  Hospital,  1  ngram-street.  Is  also  a 
very  due  building,  with  a  toteml)lv  handsome  spire.  The  Assembly-rooms,  in  tb« 
same  street,— the  I'mdes' hall,  in  (jlassford-street, — the  I^unatic  Asvlum,— the  Cour: 
and  Gaul,— the  Town-hall, — the  old  und  new  Kxcbangeji,— the  new  K»yal  Rank, — and 
the  Biirnu!ks,  are  all  buildings  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  straiigrr,  though  we 
caimoi  afford  room  for  moie  particular  description.  Immediatfly  to  the  east  o'  the 
irity  Is  a  fine  extent  of  gruiiiid  t^-nlled  the  iirern,  mmjirehendiiig  about  108  acres,  whirh 
Js  used  by  the  citizens  as  a  bleaching  field  and  a  promenade.  On  the  eminence  of  the 
high  green  stands  AWs'irrj  Miitnimrnl-~n  lofty  anil  beautiful  obi!lisk,  14.')  feet  in  height. 
It  was  built  at  an  expense  of  i2,07J/.  subscribed  bv  the  citizens  uf  Glasgow,  in  the  yean 
1&06— 7. 

Bridges.]  I'he  extensive  suburbs  of  (lutchesonlon,  Gnrbals,  Lriuriestori,  ami 
Tradeston,  communicate  with  the  city  by  three  bridges,  and  a  fourth  is  in  oiiur»,r 
of  erection,  which  is  desiptieiJ,  however,  to  *up|tly  the  pluce  of  one  of  the  three,  which  is 
of  timber.  —  Frevious  to  the  year  lat.'i,  the  bridije  acnms  the  t"ly<Ie  at  l-'ishers^te  was 
made  of  Umb«r.~In  lS-10,  William  llac.  bishop  of  Gtnsgow,  builtihe  present  bridge  at 
Stoekwell-strtet ;  it  bad  eight  arches,  and  was  IS  feet  wide  within  the  parapets.  In  1777 
It  was  widened  10  feet  on  the  cast  side,  making  the  whole  width  within  the  pimipoU 
i  feet.  Two  of  the  arches  at  the  north  end  were  at  that  time  built  up.  In  1920  ■ 
second  addition  was  made  to  its  width.  This  bri.lge  is  now  115  fi-et  lung,  by  30  fert 
10  Inches  within  the  i»«mBet».— In  1TG7  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Jarnaica-s!re^ 
Brvtge  was  laid.  This  bridge  is  AOO  feet  long  and  SO  feet  S  Inrhes  wide,  wtthln  tbs 
pilaattETS  of  the  parapeU.  It  has  rn:ently  been  proposed  to  remove  It  and  erect  a  mora 
elegant  and  cummodiuus  structure  in  its  place — The  new  or  llutchei>mt<iun  bridge 
will  be  a  very  handsome  and  ri>mmodiouB  structure. 

Iln^Hiah,  .Jr.  J  I'he  charitable  institutions  of  Glasgow  are  numerous  and  extensive. 
H>  ana  e^uJy  UMOM  A  few  ot  tfaeprinelpftl.     hutcfteiotu'  Bofjtiiai  was  fuonded  Ui3l^— 
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History  and  Manujaciutts.']  Glnaguw  owes  its  origin  to  S(  Mani^n, 
Hrho  fuuiuled  here  a  luatiopric  in  the  yeai*  5G0f  and  diod  tlin  following  year. 
Ilia  tumb  i*i  etill  to  bo  seeu  at  the  tost  end  nf  the  cathedral.  For  fivH  han- 
dted  yean  afUT  this  period,  Glasgow  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress ;  but  in  ]  1 15,  David  I.  while  prince  of  Cumberland,  refounded  the 
•ee,  and  having,  in  1 1^^-,  succeeded  hi^  brother  Alexatidpr  I.  bh  kin^  of 
Scotland,  he  promoteil  liis  preceptor  an<l  chaplain,  John  Acliaiiifl,  to  the 
|)iitbopric>  Aft4>r  thu  ilie  place  seeuH  to  have  riwn  into  a  little  inorR  im- 
portance, for  ill  tiSO  bishop  Jocetine  procured  a  charter  from  William, 
[pDrnamed  the  Lion,  erecting  the  town  into  a  royal  burgh,  with  the  privilege 
^fif  holding  a  fair  for  eight  dayn  anmially.  In  1268,  we  Hnd  the  town 
[governed  by  a  provost  and  baillies,  who  had  the  ])ower  of  rran.sferrinpf  pro- 
perty, and  holding  courts  for  the  adminiati-ation  of  justice.  In  1450, 
bishop  Turubull  obtained  from  James  IL  a  charter,  erecting  the  town  and 
-^trimonies  of  tlie  bishopric  into  a  regality.  lie  also  procured  a  bull  from 
Fupe  Nicholas  V.  for  erecting  a  university  within  the  city,  which  he  amply 
endowed.  The  establisliment  of  this  seat  of  literature  contributed  more 
(han  alt  that  Itad  pruviously  been  done  towards  the  enlargement  of  tht? 
town,  which  was  then  so  inconuidcrable  as  not  to  contain  more  tlian  1500 
inhabitanlfl.  Gla^tgow  continued  long  to  hold  an  inferior  place  among  the 
towoft  of  Scotland,  and  rated  only  the  eleventh  among  royal  burghs  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  Union — a 
measure  to  whicli  its  iiiliabitants  we.ra  most  violently  opposed — that  Glas- 
gow began  to  appreciate  aud  improve  the  advantages  of  her  situation.  It 
was  then  she  began  to  exchange  goods  for  tobacco  with  the  colonies  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  for  some  time  she  did  in  vessels  hired  from 
the  English.  In  1718  her  first  vessel  crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  but  so  com- 
pletely had  she  engrossed  the  tobacco  trade  before  the  American  war,  that 
out  of  90,000  hogsheads  imported  into  Britain,  49,000  liehmgetl  to  Glaa- 
goWf  After  this  site  begun  to  trade  with  the  West  Indieii,  and  her  attention 
was  early  directed  to  the  cottun-mannfacture,  which  has  proved  the  soarca 
of  almost  unexampled  prosperity.  Mr  James  Mouteith  of  Anderstou  was 
tlie  Brst  who  warped  a  niuslin-web  in  Scotlnnd  ;  and  the  capital  now  cm- 
ployed  in  buildings,  machinery,  and  spinning  of  cotton,  by  the  merchants  of 
Glasgow,  may  be  estimated  at  above  £1,500,000.  Weaving,  both  by  hand 
and  steam-power,  and  calico-printing,  dyeing,  8tc.  are  carried  on  to  an 
immense  extent*  There  are  several  iion-faunderios  in  the  city  and  sub- 
urbs, and  extensive  works  for  making  steam-engines,  machines,  and  ma- 
chinery employed  in  the  process  of  manufacturing.  In  1825  there  were 
210  steam-engines  in  Glasgow,  and  since  that  period  a  number  more  have 
been  put  up.  The  business  of  weaving  by  steam  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in   this  city.     In    1S25  there  were  about  50  of  these  factories  in 

^•40— 41,  by  two  brothm,   George  nnd  Thotniu   IlnlcbraoTi.      By   tubscqueiit  b«nffiie- 
~  inn,  the  stouk  Km  iiici'r»«Mt  to  nbuve  97.000/.  kti*rlin)(,  and  the  (Mtrona  oara  breit  Able 
dlntiibiite  nfarty  3,0lX)/.  p«r  nnnum. —  U^ilum'f  charity,  foundeft  In  177H,  •diuiatca  at 

frwMH  ^  b»y»,  ill  rtyvlinj;,  trrlting,   nnd  rhuroh  music— .Ut//iir'i  c/iurt/y,  fouadad  iu 
T*.H),  Vilurnies  Hbaut  60  gwU,  «c  n  ytutrly  rxpt'nM'  of  betwt^n  two  and  lhr«e  hundmd 
»UDdjL— J'ho  Town  J/nspUal  w«9  opened  in  1733,  and  in  niipporte^l  by  donationn,  mn- 
AinrnU,  Jkc,  which  h^ive  aiuduutiHl  to  I^.OCiiV.  in  on«  ypur,  and  in  Itil7,  nut  li'««(biiii 
,000  pvrsont  were  upon  ii--i  buok^.      In  addition  to  all  thuM,  ih«  I^terchaitta'  House  dii- 
ributra  to   decnyed   nifmbera  aitimally,   abova  900/..  and  tba   difTvrvut   ineorporjiteil 
od'iM,  from  £000/.  to  3000/.     Glui^ow  ba»  nlw  a  M-iffdidene  aayluni,  a  lock  hMpital,  a 
di«p4insary,  nnd  bttiievnlt-nt  sorirtitr.>(  of  one  kind  and  anoiber  tar  loo  numeroui  to  be 
bere  parttfularlzcd.      I'ttkiiijj  the  tvbole  amount  of  public  L-bai'itit«  in   tbit  city,  Otvf 
ive  ba«ii  caltiulaled  at  a  sum  conildirably  above  33,0QO/.  ptr  Biiaani. 
III.  2  D 


average  number  of  loom^ 
aiMouiileil  tu  185  ;  but  Huiiie  of  tfiein  cuntaineU  between  400  and  500, 
while  olliors  hm!  no  more  tliars  50  or  (JO.     Tlie  greater  part  of  these  looms 
were  employed  in  the  inanufiicture  of  J 1"'  cambrics  or  tiveeU  ;  but  since  that 
period  their  application  has  been  extended  to  a  great  variety  of  fabrics  em- 
bracing even  the  more  complex  description  of  lappets,  and  latterly  tambour- 
ing' hIhu.    The  average  produce  of  one  of  these  looms  per  week  in  five  pieces 
of  24- J  yards  of  a  11*^,  and  IG  yards  of  a  14"*,  and  a  11"'  is  wefted  12,  and 
a  li""  16  shots  on  tlie  glass.     Each  of  theso  looms  will  work  as  much  as 
three  hand-weavers,  on  an  average  ;  and  thus  as  mach  work  was  done  iu 
Glasgow,    in    lB25j    by  machinery,    as    would    have    required     22,000 
weavei*H   lo  perform  in   tlie   usual    way.       Every  2   of  these    looms   re- 
quire the   attention    of  one    woman    or   girl  ;  and    every    20,    one    man 
employed  at  a  dres^inj^  macliine.     There  are,  besides,   tenters,  drawers, 
twisters,  &e.  &c.  wliich  will   make  another  man  or  boy  to  the   20  looms, 
The  quantity  of  cloth  which  mui^t  be  produced  by  this  machmery  is  im- 
mense.    At  the  rate  of  5  pieces  n-week  for  each  loomf  the  annual  produce 
in  1825  would  amount  to  1,921,000  pieces,  which,  allowing   1,600,000 
to    be    11"%  (fives   39.200,000   yards   of   that   cloth,  and   the   remainin|( 
32  kOOO  to  be  U",  ^ves  5,284,00rJ  yards ;  in  all  4  K484,000.    The  value  of 
of  this  manufacture  alone  would  he  upwards  of  €1,000,000.     Glasgow  lias 
also  manufactures  of  f;;reeri  hniiles,  flint  glass,  delft  ware,  8tc.     It  appears 
from  the  books  of  the  parochial  olhcers,  that   in  the  ten  pari'^he*  within  the 
royalty,  on  the  second   day  of  July,    1821,   there   wore   2,173  shops,  of 
which  2,063  were  occupied,   and   110  unoccupied  ;  the  former  were  pos- 
sessed by  persons  en^^ed  in  the  following  professions,  viz-  spirit  dealers 
and  chanj^ekeepers,  459  ;  grocers,  381 ;  huxtere,  165  ;  drapers  and  haber- 
dashers, 122  ;  batch,  biscuit,  and  pastry  bakers,  101  ;  boot  and  shoemakers 
and  leathpf  cutters,  99  ;  vicluaUf»rs,  03  ;  surgeons  and  druirs^ts,  53  ;  sta- 
tioners, book  and  music  sellers,  50  ;  tobacconists,  43  ;  brokers  and  dealers 
in  old  dothys,  42  ;  milliners,  .SK  ;  perfumers,  hairdressers,  and  barbers,  36  ; 
ironmongers,   tin  and  copper  smiths,   20  ;  Heshers,   22  ;  silversmitlts  and 
watch luakent,  22;  eating  or   dinner   shops,  21;  tea  dealers,  20;  sundry 
professions,  not  above  enumerated,  297. 

Number  of  shops  as  above         .  .  .  .  •  8173 

It  h  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  ypar  1712,  the  C'onvention  of  Royal 
Burghs  directed  the  Mofpstrates  to  depone  to  tbe  number  of  f^hops 
in  this  dty ;  on  tbiit  occasion  the  ri'tum  swoni  to  amounlL'd  to 
only  ...  ...  202 

Increase  of  shops  in  100  years        .  .  .  .  .1971 

In  1712,  the  rents  of  the  shops  in  Glasgow  ran  from  twelve  shillings  lo 
five  pounds  sterling  :  whereas,  in  1821,  some  of  the  shops  were  let  at  £200, 
and  from  that  down  to  £100,  several  at  £H0,  and  a  great  number  from 
£70  ta  £20  ;  the  average  rent  of  shops  may  be  taken,  at  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, at  from  X'30  to  jC35.  Tlie  river,  by  judicious  improvements,  is 
every  year  becoming  the  channel  of  a  more  extended  navigation  ;  aud  frooi 
the  rapid  progress  made  and  still  making  in  the  a]>plication  of  mechanical 
power. — the  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal, — the  advantage  of  water  carriage 
in  every  direciion,  and  facilities  for  executing  railways, — it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  Glasgow  will  long  stand  in  the  Hrst  rank  in  respect  oi 
commercial  eminence  among  British  cities. 

Jtiunicipal  Gov^rnmerU*^  The  incorporated  trades  of  Glnagow  are  li; 
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and  there  is  a  chamber  of  commerce  aiid  maimracturefl,  incorporated  for 
tb»  purpose  of  consulting  tlie  trading  int(*n*ata  of  the  city.  The  nmnicipal 
government  is  vested  in  a  provost,  3  merchant-bail  lies,  2  trades'^balllies,  a 
dean  of  guild,  a  dencun  convener,  a  treasurer,  a  mauU'r  of  wotVs,  witli  12 
mercltant  counsellors  and  10  trader'  counsellors;  to  these  may  be  added 
the  haillies  of  Clyde,  Gorbals,  IVovan,  uud  I'ort-Glasgow. 

PopHlation.~\  About  the  lime  of  the  Keformation,  the  population  of 
Glasgow  might  ainonnt  to  '1-,500.  In  1708,  U  nmnunted  to  12,766;  in 
1811  it  amounted  tu  100,749;  and  iu  1321  to  117,043.  Thus  during 
the  10  years  from  1811  to  1821,  inclusive,  the  population  increased  nearly 
46  per  cent,  or  3G.8  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  Assuming  the  population  to 
have  increnseil  at  tfjc  same  rate  for  the  lost  eight  years,  it  would  now  be 
201,161.  In  1821,  the  mortality  was  one  to  39.9. — Port-Gfwtgowt 
though  not  larget  eujoys  much  of  the  shipping  business  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
uuder  the  jurisdiction  of  tliat  city,  and  is  situated  ou  tho  soutliern  shore 
of  the  frith  of  Clyde,  3  miles  E.  from  Greenock. 

Pnhfei/^'}  This  town  in  size  and  commercial  importance,  ranks  the 
third  in  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the  White  Cart,  between  2  and  3 
miles  S.  of  the  Clyde,  and  nearly  7  miles  W.  of  Glasgow.  The  Old 
Town  stands  on  a  rising  ground  ou  the  W.,  and  the  New  Toivii  on  a  plaiu 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Cart ;  a  communication  is  maintained  between  them 
by  3  bridges.  In  1+38  Paisley  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony;  and 
in  1G65  obtained  a  diarter  from  the  crown^  npnu  which  the  jurisdicdotL  of 
it.4  magistrates  is  founded.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  pablic  buildings 
18  the  Af^bej/j  now  in  ruins, — a  small  portion  excepted  which  Is  still  occu- 
pied as  the  parish  church.  In  this  place  Is  shown  the  monument  of  Afar- 
gery  Bruce,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  king  of  Scotlaud,  and  wife  of 
Walter  gieat  steward  of  Scotland,  from  wliom  the  family  of  SiuartJi  de- 
scended, and  wlm  founded  this  abbf^y  in  IIGO.  Its  revenues  were  very 
great,  consisting  of  property  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  tlie 
tithes  of  28  parishes.  The  Chronicon  Clugnienxc,  vulgarly  called  '  the 
Black  Book  of  Paisley,'  was  a  chronicle  of  Scotish  history,  agreeing,  in 
almost  every  particular,  with  the  Scotichronicon  of  Fordun,  which  is  by 
many  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  it.  The  High  Church,  built 
upon  the  most  elevated  ground  within  the  city,  is  a  large  and  elegant 
fabric.  The  streets  are  well-paved  and  lighted  ;  and  the  whole  town  has 
an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Paisley  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
manufacturing  towns  in  Britain.  Weaving,  in  particular,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  here  carried  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  perfection.  Tfie  manufactures 
of  Paisley  begun  to  flouiish  immediately  after  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  first  goods  manufactured  were  coarse  Unen-rheckH.  Thcso 
gave  way  to  the  manufactures  of  lawns,  Itaenn,  gauze,  and  '  ounce  thread.* 
In  1760,  the  manufacture  of  ailk-gauae  was  introduced  here,  and  was  so 
successful  tliat  in  a  short  time  it  was  computed  that  50U0  weavers  were 
employed  in  this  department  alone.  The  patterns  and  designs  were  ori- 
ginally composed  in  Paris ;  but  it  was  not  long  until  the  Paisley  mann- 
fecturers  establinUeil  draughtsmen  of  their  own,  and  opened  warehouses  iu 
London,  Dublin,  and  even  Paris  itself.  S[iitultields  was  obliged  to  yield 
tlie  palm,  and  companies  came  down  from  England,  by  whose  spirited 
enterprises,  aided  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Paisley  draughtsmen,  the  manu- 
facture prospered  and  inci'ea'ied  to  an  extent  which  no  town  in  Scotland 
Could  boast  of.     The  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  depressed  that 

bilk ;  the  latter  maiiufactare,  however,  after  many  fluctuatioas,  has  again 
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revived.  lu  1781,  those  mflnufactnres  gave  eni]iIoyinent  to  2G,4j84'  per- 
sona in  the  town  and  neiglibour!»ood  of  Paisley.  Besidt's  the  manufniv 
tures  we  have  enuinerated,  tliure  are  extensive  tan-\rorks,  and  soap  and 
candle-works  earned  on  in  the  town  ;  and  cotton-spinning,  calico-printing, 
bleaching,  &c.  is  cairieit  on  to  a  j^reat  extent  in  the  neijfhbourhood.  la 
1735,  the  popalation  of  the  town  and  abbey  parish  of  PaisU^y  was  6,799; 
in  1791,  2t,592;  in  1801,  31,179;  in  "l8ll,  36,953;  and  in  1821, 
47,003.  It  will  now  excised  50,000,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are 
empIojTjd  in  silk  and  cotton-manufactures,  or  in  trades  dependent  on  llierii. 
There  are  about  6,000  looms  in  the  town  ;  but  unfortunately  the  uuuiher 
of  capitalists  bears  no  proportion  to  the  nund>nr  of  operatives,  the  cAose  of 
which  in  hn  proximity  to  Glasgow  winch  engrosses  the  presence  and 
capital  of  the  mimufai^turcrs. 

Dundee.^  Dnndee,  now  a  town  of  very  supprior  importance,  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  noilh  bank  of  tlie  Tay,  about  1*2  miles  above  its  conQuenca 
witli  the  ocean.  It  is,  in  general,  recently  built,  regnlar,  and  clean. 
Dudhopu  cantle,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Claverhouse,  viscount  of  Dun- 
dee, has  been  converteti  into  bamicks  capable  of  containing  800  men. 
The  matmfactnres  of  Dundee  are  very  con^idei'ablo,  and  its  commerce 
extensive.  Its  manufactures  are  lineti  uf  various  kinds,  canvass  or  sail- 
cloth, cotton-bagi;inir,  coloured  thread,  i^ti.  In  17-V5,  Dundee  exported 
10,000  pieccH  of  o-Hniiburudi** ;  and  in  1829  upwards  of  100,000  pieces* 
The  situation  of  Dundee  is  liigbly  favourable  for  trade.  The  harbour  lia* 
been  rendered  commo<ltous.  and  is  still  receiving  additional  improvements' 
which  will  render  it  e(|u&l  to  most  in  the  kingdom.  These  improvemenis 
have  been  carrying  on  since  August  1815  at  an  expense  of  €157,000  ;  when 
completed,  the  harbour  will  be  nearly  ^  mile  in  length,  from  £.  to  VV. ; 
the  piei's  are  from  from  50  to  80  feet  broad.  In  1829,  225  sail  of  ship- 
ping, wliose  total  tonnage  amounted  to  27,150  tons,  belonged  to  the  place ; 
and  of  these  1 12  sailed  to  America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  &c.  104 
were  employed  in  the  coasting-trade,  and  9  in  the  whale-fishery.  As  a 
proof  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  Dunttett,  it  may  t>e  mentioned  that  in 
1810-11  the  custom  duties  amounted  to  £5,694-  only,  while  in  1825-26 
they  amounted  to  £64,364.  At  the  farmer  period  the  excise  duties 
amounted  to  £10,000,  now  they  may  bo  stated  ut  £18,000  annually.  In 
1816,  the  shore-dues  amounted  to  £4,411  ;  and  in  1829,10  £10,134. 
Dnndee  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  13  coun- 
sellors, and  JLiins  with  Forfar,  St  Andrews,  Cupar,  and  Perth,  in  sending 
a  member  to  parliaments  Its  populatiou  iu  1792  was  24,000;  in  1801, 
26,084;  in  1811,  29,616;  and  in  lt42l,  30,575.  Its  populatiou  hah 
since  greatly  increaserl. 

Greenock.^  Greenock,  beautifully  sitaate<l  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  about  22  miles  from  Glasgow,  is  a  town  of  considerable 
size.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious^  and  has  lately  been  greatly  im- 
proved. This  town  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  all  |>art9  of  the 
world.  In  1728  the  gross  receipt  of  the  customs  at  this  port  amounted  to 
£15,231  ;  in  1828  they  amounted  to  £455,590.  Tlie  municipal  constitu- 
♦Jon  of  Greenock  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  Every  proprietor  of 
ground  within  the  town  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates ;  the 
pnblic  accounts  are  always  open  to  inspection  ;  and  it  is  the  understood 
usage  and  practice  that  tna  magistrates  cannot  originate  any  application  to 
pMrlmment  wlehont  having  previously  obtained  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
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"Pllie  electorH  publicly  asRembletl.     The  population  of  Greenock  in  1793 
wiw  15,000;  in  1801.  17,458;  in  1311,  19,042;  and  in  1821,22,088, 

Abei'deen.'2  Aberdeen,  the  principal  ciiy  of  Scotlnnd,  north  of  thfl 
Forth,  is  a  very  fine  city.  It  i»  divided  into  tlie  New  and  Old  totvns. 
Ofd  Aberdeen^  situated  on  the  river  Don,  about  a  mile  from  its  efflux  into 
the  sea,  was  conscitnted  a  bishopric  and  city  by  the  translniion  hither  of 
the  Episcopal  see  of  Morthlac,  in  the  county  of  ^anff,  previous  to  tlie  year 
1153.  We  have  already  noticed  its  university  or  college.  The  govern-' 
nient  is  rpfiled  in  a  provost,  3  Imilies,  a  treH**urer,  and  council,  with  the 
deacons  of  6  incorporated  trade*i.  It  is  n  royft!  burifh  of  bHrony,  holding 
directly  of  the  Crown.  The  population  of  the  hurf^h  in  1821  was  i,483; 
but  including  the  parisli  of  Old  Machar,  in  which  it  starida,  and  in  which 
many  of  its  manufacturing  eHtahlishnients  are  situated,  its  population  wai 
at  that  period  18,312.  New  Aberdeen^  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
former,  vtniidi  also  upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  at  ita 
efflux  into  the  ocean  ;  and  from  its  nixe  and  importance — though  it  is  only 
a  royal  burg^h — has  obtained  the  name  of  a  city,  without  any  special  grant 
from  any  sovereign.  Va«t  improvements  have  been  made  here  of  late  years, 
both  in  the  addition  of  streets,  and  in  the  style  of  building,  which  emulates 
that  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  expenses  attending  tha 
x'nrious  public  improvements  have  been  such  as  to  create  a  deficiency  in 
the  burtrh  funds,  of  not  less  than  i.'4,000  per  annum,  and  eventually  to 
place  its  wliolc  property  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  Marischal  College  of 
New  Aljerdeen,  like  King's  College  of  Old  Aht»rdeen,  from  which  it  is 
quite  distinct,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  Trade  ami  manufac- 
tures are  actively  prosecuted  in  this  city.  Tlic  latter  consists  chie6y  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  in  all  their  different  stages.  Hosiery,  coarse 
cloths,  and  carpeting,  arc  likewise  made.  Coarse  yarn  is  spun  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  is  partly  exporte^l  in  its  original  state,  partly  worked  into 
canvas,  sailcloth,  and  shepting.  One  of  the  most  extensive  flax-spinning 
mills  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  river  Don  in  the  vicinity,  Tlicrc  are 
also  iron-fouuderies,  and  several  lai^e  breweries.  The  salmon-fisheries  on 
the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  £10,000;  and  in 
the  year  ending  July  l^t  1821,  there  were  exported  41,000  tons  of  stone, 
the  value  of  which  was  upwartls  of  £40,000,  Aberdeen  has  a  safe  and 
spacious  harbour,  wfiicfi  tias  been  improved  at  a  great  expense.  We  have 
already  noticed  its  amount  of  tonnage.  Us  guvemment  is  similar  to  that 
of  New  Aberdeen.  Its  population  in  1821  was  26,484  ;  which  added  to 
18,312,  the  population  of  Old  Aberdeen,  makes  a  total  of  44,796  for  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Perth,']  n>e  city  of  I'ertli  is  the  most  regulaily  built  of  any  old  town 
in  the  kingdom.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Watergate,  stood  the  paiace  of 
the  Gowrie  family,  built  by  the  Countess  of  Iluutly,  about  the  year  1620 ; 
and  the  scene  of  an  attempt  said  to  have  been  made  upon  James  VI.  in  the 
year  1600,  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother,  commonly  called  ihe 
Gowrie  cf>Tutpiracy*  The  Bri<tge  of  Perth  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  island.  It  was  designed  by  Mr  Smeaton,  and  executed  under  hid 
direction.  It  consists  of  10  arclies,  one  of  which  is  a  land  arch.  The 
clear  water  way  is  689  feet  9  inches  ;  the  extent  of  the  arches,  730  feet 
9  inches;  the  wing  walls,  176  feet ;  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge,  906 
feet  9  inches;  its  breadth,  22  feet  within  the  imnipels.  The  piers  are 
founded  10  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  pili^s  of  oak  and  lieerli ; 
and  the  whole  was  completed  at  an  ('X|)L'n&e  of  £'^(),000  sterliug.     Periit 
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ia  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was,  prior  to  the  accea<iion  of  the  StaRrt 
family,  the  usual  resiileiico  «f  the  ScoIihIi  monarchs.  Many  of  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  still  reiiiaiti ;  but  they  bav(*  Imen  mocloniized  and  coQvert«d 
into  dweUiivg-houses.  I»  eiuly  times  Perth  enjoyed  a  most  extuntiive 
commerce,  and  its  trade  is  still  considerable.  Tlie  salmon-fishery  on  the 
Tay  may  h«  estimated  at  £7001),  from  whicli  the  community  of  Perlh 
draw  about  £1000.  Lim'u  and  cotton -j^oada  are,  however,  the  staplu 
manufat:ture,  the  annual  value  of  which,  for  the  town  and  neij^hbourhood, 
may  be  estimated  at  jCSOO^OOO  Mteriinp.  Tliere  are  aUo  extensive  manu- 
factures of  leallier,  boots,  shot^s,  and  gloves,  the  value  of  which  may  be 
X30,000  annually. 

Minor  l^ucivi.']      InvemeaSt  the  capital  of  the  North   Highlands,  ia  n 
handsome  town  with  12,264*  inhabitants,  aitd  ha^  some  commerce  in  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  and  woollen  i^oods. — Efg^hit  on  the  Lossie,  in  Morayshire,  has 
the  ruins  of  an  elegant  Gothic  cathedral. — Montrose^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
South  Esk  in  Angus-Hbire,  is  a  considerable  trading  and   manufacturing 
town  with  10,338  inhabitants.     The  principal  manufactures  are  linen,  yam» 
thread,   sheeting,    and  sailclollw. — Brechin,    in   I'orfandiire,    with   5,9Ui 
inhabitants,  was  formerly  an   episcopal  hub.     It  haa   an  ancient    Gothi 
Cathedral. — forfaij  a  buigli  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  has  a  popu-| 
lation  of  5,897  souls.     It   matmfactures  o-^naburgbH   and  coai'se  linens.— 
Cupar,    in   Fifeshire,   mannfactureB  linen    to  a   consider^le  value. — St- 
Andt'etrSf  the  seat  of  a  uruverNity,  was  formerly  a  magni6cent  to^vn,  but  is. 
now  greatly  decayed.     lis  pupulation  in    18*^1    was  4',899. — Kirknldut 
in  the  shire  of  Fife  with  a  papulation  of  4,452  souls,     lliis  small  burgh 
MuS'ered  severely  in  the  civil  war  and  frotn  subseqiient  events.     It  is  now- 
reviving,  and  conducts  a  considerable  coa^tin^- trade,  besides  having  several 
manufactories  of  linon,  leather^  &c. — Dutifermline  is  also  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  occupying  an  eminence  about  two  mtlie!^  and  a  half  north  of  the. 
Firth  of  Forth;  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  mr>wt  celebrated  abbey  in 
Scotland,  which   was  of  »uch  extent,  that  Matthew  of  \Veslwinst<*r  af- 
firms it   would  have  arcommndated  in  his  time  three  sovereign  princeS;, 
with  all  their  rctiuuo.    Malc:olm  III.  ii^  usually  understood  to  have  founded' 
this  monastery,  and  is  said  to  have  transferred  the  place  of  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scuti^ih  kings  hither,  from  the  island  I-colm-kill.     In    February) 
181S,  while  preparing  tor  building  n  new  church,  the  tomb  of  king  Ilobei 
the  Bruce  was  wcidentally  discovered  here.     Dunfermline  is  now  famoi 
principally  for  its  manufacture  of  (able  linen,  which  ia  here  carried  on  morel 
extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.    Its  population* 
in   1821  was  13,681  souls. — Stirlini^  \nis  been  compared  to  the  old  towal 
of  Edinburgh  in  miniature.     The  castle  gives  it  an  air  of  majejily,  and  iJie 
[n-ospect  from   the  castle-hill  along  the   banks  of  I'orth   is   uncommool] 
l>eautilul.     Carpets  anil  cutton-goods  are  manufaclured.     The  populatioi 
in  1821  was  7,1 13. — Fafkirk  in  the  shire  of  Stirling,  is  a  town  of  con-] 
siderable  importance,  having  a  large  market  besides  three  great  trysts  il 
the  year.     Its  population  in  1821  was   11,536. — Linlithgow,  the  county^ 
towD  of  the  shire  of  the  same  name,  has  a  great   weekly  market.     Its 
palace,  now  in  ruins,   was  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  royal  residences  ia 
Scotland. — HadtHngton^  which  is  a  county-town  of  very  great  antiquity, 
with  a  population  of  5,225  souls,  and  famous  as  having  been  the  birih- 
plac-e  of  tlie  reformer  John  Knox,  has  a  weekly  corn-market  on  Friday  till 
lately  reckoned  the  greatest  hi  Si-ullaud.  —  A>/jo  is  a  beautiful  town  sit- 
uated on  the  conBucnce  of  the  Teviot  and  Tweed  in  UoxbuiKh-ahire.- 
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Jedburgh  ill  RoxburglHliiru  in  principally  oolebratnil  for  )t«i  Rue  (ilil  nhKey. 
— Hawick  in  the  same  shire  has  a  good  weekly  market,  and  an  important 
tryat  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  conBuence  of  thu 
Slitrid^  with  the  Teviot. — Dumfries^  a  toivu  of  11,052  inhabitants,  is 
beautifully  situated  upon  the  hanks  of  the  Nitb. — Aift\  the  principal  town 
of  tlie  HOutli-weHi  of  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ayr. 
Ita  population  in  1821  wan  7,455  Houla.  Hrre  are  manufactures  of  soap 
and  leather  ;  a  great  quantity  of  coal  \n  exported  frotn  this  place  to  Ireland. 
— Irvine,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  coals ;  and 
manufactures  ropes,  carpels,  and  cotton  goodn. —  Kilinnrnock  is  a  large 
manufacturing  town  in  Ayrshire,  containing  12,769  inhabitants,  and  con- 
ducting a  lai-ge  trade  in  carpets,  serges,  and  other  woollen  cloths,  and  in 
saddlery,  leather,  &c. — The  village  of  Moffat  in  Uumfries-shire  is  cele- 
brated fur  its  ulineral  wells ;  and  is  esteemed  the  most  healthy  village  in 
Britain. — Lanark,  the  county-town  of  Lanarkshire,  with  a  population  of 
7,085  souls,  is  neatly  built.  The  cuiton-milU,  at  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood called  Neto  Lanark,  are  well-known. — Where  the  Leven  entera  tho 
firth  of  Clyde,  stands  Dumbarton,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  insulated  castle,  which, 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  was  deemed  impregaable.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  glass. 


CHAP.  X,— THE  HEBRIDES,  ORKNEY,  AND  SHETLAXO  ISLANDS, 


I. IIBBRIDBS,  on   WE3TEIIK  ISLES. 

The  Hebrides,  or  ^bndce,  were  little  known  to  ancient  geographers 
They  lie  between  55'  30'  and  58"  28'  N.  lat.  ;  and  1°  52'  and  7  40'  W. 
long,  from  Greenwicli,  at  unequal  distances  from  the  VV.  coa^t  of  Scotland. 
They  are  nearly  200  in  number,  of  which  about  87  are  inhabited.  Their 
superficial  contents  exceed  2,800  siiufirn  miles,  or  1,792,000  acres;  and 
their  total  population  may  amount  to  90, DUO  souls.  Gaelic  is  almost 
exclusively  the  language  of  the  llebricles. 

Uistort/,']  Though  the  existence  of  tlio  Hebrides  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  yet  nothing  can  be  collected  from  their  historical  works  relating 
lo  the  history  of  these  islands.  From  the  ancient  annals  of  Scotland  it 
would  appear  that,  in  a  remote  period,  they  were  thinly  peopled  by  rude 
colonies,  governed  by  independent  chiefs.  In  tho  6th  century  tho  Danes 
and  Norwegians  began  to  hara<4s  these  islanders  ;  and  in  the  9th  century 
the  king  of  Norway  reduced  them  under  liis  sway.  The  viceroys  who 
governed  these  islands  very  frequently  threw  oH*  their  allegiance  to  Nor- 
way, and  fierce  struggles  ensued.  About  the  end  of  the  llth  century 
the  Hebrides  wero  fully  subdued  by  the  Norwegians ;  and  they  remained 
a  tributary  province  of  their  kingdom,  until  ceded  to  Scotland  after  the 
defeat  of  Haco  at  Largs,  in  Ayrshire.  The  restless  and  ruthless  chiefs, 
however,  occasionally  united  in  invading  and  plunilering  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  until  the  reign  of  James  III.  when  the  power  of  these 
*  lords  of  the  Ulcs' — as  they  were  commonly  called — wav  finally  broken* 
and  the  islands  forced  lo  allegiance. 

Distribuiion.2  *f ''©  islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  with  their  small  depen- 
dencies, form  »  [listinct  county.     The  other  Hebrides  are  attached  to  the 
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Bliire«  of  Arx5'le.  Inverness,  Row,  and  Cromarty. 

exteut  (jf  thoae  belongiDg  to 


InvcxiiMB^hlr* 
Bowind  OoiMtfty 


Tlie  total  aoperficiil 


186  tqaore  mUe». 
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The  Hebrides  are  divided  into  the  OtU&r  and  Inn^r  Hebrides.  The 
latter  l}^g  atuiig  and  nearest  to  the  shore,  are  daily  t>econ)inj^  more  known. 
Beyond  lliBse,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  channel  varying  in  breadih 
from  L6  to  40  miles,  ai-e  extended  the  Outer  Hebrides,  forming  a  range  of 
islands  and  tiilets,  of  all  fornw  and  dimensions,  from  conical  to  flat,  and  from 
the  diameter  of  3  or  4  miles  to  tliat  of  a  few  yards. 

Phisical  Features.']  A  preat  portion  of  ihofle  islands  is  mountainous. 
The  eastern  parts  are  generally  low  and  swampy,  and  there  the  coasts  are 
rugged,  but  rarely  precipitous.  Tliey  are  ^eally  indented  by  lochs  and 
creeks.  Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  there  are  excellent  harbours 
and  anchorages  ;  the  western  coasts — with  one  or  two  cxceplionH^ — present 
very  few  safe  harbours.  Tlie  predominant  soil  in  peal,  which  upon  the 
mountains  occurs  only  in  patche« ;  but  in  tl»e  lower  grounds  corera  large 
tracts,  and  to  a  great  depth.  The  vegetation  of  this  soil  conHistci  princi- 
pally of  lienth,  cances,  and  eriophora,  with  lichen  and  mosses.  They 
may  be  tiaid  to  he  ile&titute  of  wood,  unless  iti  that  term  we  include  the 
ligneous  vegetables  and  tvitlows.  Perhaps  the  moat  singular  feature  in  some 
of  these  inlands  is  the  aatonishin;^  minibt?r  of  lakeK  which  tliey  contain; 
but  these  lakes  rather  ini[mrt  gloom  thuti  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Their 
BuUcn  dark  brown  waters  pn>fient  the  i<lea  of  unfathomable  depth,  and  no 
diiference  i.s  iu  general  exhibited  between  the  vegetation  on  their  margin 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  tracts  of  heath.  Hardly  any  of  the  numerous 
streams  deserve  the  name  of  rivers.^  The  soil  of  the  western  side  of  these 
islands  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern,  and  vegetation  there 
oxhibila  great  rieliness  and  beauty.  The  climate  is  generally  characterized 
by  dampness.  Spring  commences  about  the  end  of  March  ;  it  i*t  not  until 
the  end  of  May,  however,  that  the  green  livery  of  summer  fairly  super- 
sedes the  grey  and  brown  tints  of  the  winter  herbage.  From  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  etKl  of  August  is  the  summer;  October  terminates  the 
autumnal  season.  Dreadful  tempests  sometimes  occur  <laring  the  winter. 
After  a  continued  gale  of  westerly  wind,  the  Atlantic  rolls  in  its  enormous 
billows  upon  the  western  coasts,  dashing  them  with  inconceivable  fury  upon 
the  headlands,  and  in  some  places  presenting  a  magiuficent  ^>eGtacle  of 
terrific  ranges  of  breakers  extending  for  miles. 

Ai/c]  Bute,  or  Jtothtgia — whleb,  alonir  with  Arran,  Inirhmarnork,  sod  Um  frester  ftod  loaer  Coa- 
bfwlales  ronc»aroiiDt:^-ifl  ftitiuC«l  In  the  mouUi  oTlhi^  KlrlhorClydP.ftndiAaeyaralniby  aiumnr 
rlutttiel  from  ArKjriMbiri!-.  IU  r»nn  i«  nbrnn^,  exteiidiop  Ii^  miln  in  lenirth,  froni  N.W-  to  S-E- ;  U  h 
aoiHwre  abare  9  follM  In  brrttdth,  and  njiitmiM  ■  aiiprrfk-Uil  *r«a  at  ab*mi  k9,tR<0  KUa.  Tbe  rllmale 
b  of  seana  rarjr  oobt  -,  but  th*  Uiopenitnre  is  eo  mild  that  it  kai  boen  oonpared  ta  the  sontiMai 
parti  of  Eof  land-  There  are  G  or  S  nnall  >akea  on  tlie  Maud.  Tba  warfam  la  ao  iDternitxtura  of  IbtW 
aii4  hSUf  froofld,  the  bigbMt  part  riaiDir  only  TSO  feet  above  the  aea.  The  norUtcrn  part  ia  ritrated 
aodradry,  and  about  a  fourth  iwrt  ia  maaLd^r^d  IrnM-lalmBMo  by  iht*  plough,  but  tliv  rvmainder  b  hi 
gjHmai  t*"***  ud  w«tl  rulttvated.  THore  are  several  iadi''iiti<>na  Uiat  the  M>a  aDci^Dtif  ruae  mneli 
MglMr  AH  the  tluirai of  tbli  bJaod  thnn it  doet  at  prM«ut-  lirhJag  ia  here  pnucruted  m auccMabUly 
tliat  50,000  barrcJs  of  herrioyi  tuLve  brro  Aometioip*  rxporUxl  from  UDlhuy  in  a  jwar.  Aa  extenalra 
eatabllahnieDt  fbr  ffpiBnlii|[  rotton  has  been  ntabUabpd  oear  RnthMy,  whirh  ifivci  frnplofnaat  lo  a 
gnat  maibar  of  hindi~-Th»re  Is  only  one  tewu  on  the  ketiuid,  IMfuay,  on  the  N.B-  co«it,  a  rftyal 
barxK  wUdi  ftvas  the  Utie  of  duke  to  the  heir  apparant  to  the  Briltoh  throne ;  but  then  are  od«  ar 
two  vlIlaveB,  wMeh  ara  waU-bttUt  and  thriniV.  AnnrolMrof  rmHirDadshare  fieen  madu  on  tUaUland; 
and  liy  roeana  of  Uaam-boata  on  the  ayde,  it  communicate  nilh  GIw^uw  nnnmuntj  many  tianet  ta 
«M  dajr-    Tba  bum!  remarkaUa  BMHuaeut  mt  eiiUqaiiy  ia  Rotbaay  cmaile.  once  a  royal  midenee,  birt 
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BOW  ta  ndiia,  havlof  kMn  btunft  by  Arfyl"  dniini;  ttia  ooouBotloiM  tat  IflBIL  Th*  nMt  ABtlf^tfii)  RfKit 
IH  IIm  Mud  U  MmmC  Sburt,  th*  ftunUy  M«t  of  tha  Sfsitpili  of  Bote.  Htc  pupuktlan  In  142]  wiu 
0,Mie  KmlL— iMANMfiHMfc  It  an  l»lH»d  on  the  weiten  eout  of  Bvt»,  nbout  n  mile  In  l#nfth.— The 
Ctam^raet  «r  Ctmirrt  are  two  islBnil*  In  the  taonUi  of  the  CIrdo,  oppoeHc  to  tlic  E-  comI  of  Bute,  snl 
mepmrmttd  fnim  Ayrfthir*  by  «  nurnw  rbtuuu'l  ralli*d  Fiiirleg  Road.     PnpulHUtm,  fHh. 

ArroH."}  Amu,  or  Arr-iimy  i.  e.  *  the  Und  of  moraitiditK,*  b  ityM  Ghtia  In  th«  Itinerary  of 
Aohinimu.  It  li  of  ui  lrr«galw  ova)  fonOa  tmA  ta  rituafesd  Is  the  Tkth  of  Dydo,  betwern  Klnirre  aud 
theruuBty  of  Ayr.  lu  Ipn^th*  from  V.  to  B.  b  iboat  90  mllM  ;  ond  It  b  fhun  fl  to  11  In  liivadUi ;  roa. 
taininic  a  mperllrial  iirfia  iif  lf>l  itqaiire  mllra,  or  106^14  arm ;  of  which  ahnut  l-t^UI,  cnrn[M}«rd  of 
Ufbt  (Hablo  mould,  and  lyloft  rtitotly  ulonir  the  •]ion>,  are  i*ultWated.  The  lorfiuH)  pre«enu  cxU>nalvo 
awora,  lofty  mountains,  atid  profound  valleyn.  Of  the  motmtaiiMt  GontfeU  liMs,  aorordlnir  to  trl|[u> 
nometriral  rni>A'^ttrt'mi>Dt,  2^U)  frtpt  above  the  Ma,  and  that  ahnost  from  the  ooaat,  ivhirli  greatly 
hallfltta'ni  Ihu  Hpparout  vlaratiuD  »f  tlit*  aubUnw  mountain  to  Uw  oye  of  Uw  ipectator.  Ou  Uie  ooaat 
are  twt*  rimhI  liartoon,  Lamlath  on  the  H  E.  and  Lorhmn'sa  on  the  N.  which  in  accesiiMe  with  every 
wind,  bhaali  uf  ealmon,  heninff,  and  while  Sih,  freqatnit  tiie  rhurry  ;  and  at  U-ast  800  fishing-  rrsacls 
Wkmy  to  Uie  i«laiMl.  It  U  now  Intomeotod  by  good  rooda  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rulthrated  laiwlii  am 
tmBh»*i  mA  nibdlvlded.  Aboai  1000  bead  of  rattle  an  aoaually  4<xpt>rUHl  to  the  mainland,  and  a 
wmUwaMB  qnaoUty  of  kelp  b  maaafactitreA.  A  few  red  dt^r  fiitd  shelttT  lunong  the  moaDtaiBO; 
Vmck  oofk,  and  tilhiv  apea-ie*  of  gmoe,  ara  pletitiftiL  Adder*  am  laM  tu  tio  very  nttmanma.  lite 
whole  hland  it  dlvid^^d  la  property  betwixt  Cbo  ramUtea  of  Hamilton  and  Fullnrtoa ;  one  of  the  bara* 
Atary  tltlea  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  bolnf  Earl  of  Arrna  It  contained  e,Ml  inhiriiltanti  In  1881  i  bat 
the  papalatton  preHsa  ao  much  on  the  meaan  «f  aubabteiice  that  enlirratkMi  la  freqiiently  resorted  tu 
ttf  the  aalivoi.— At  the  S.  E.  curtter  of  Ajtud  b  the  miall  Ue  of  ^Jad^du.—Lamlaah  harbour  b 
evvered  by  Hoh/  hle^  whirh  nrntalna  about  404  arr««,  partly  orabU. 

Cighay  Giffha  U  a  low  bland,  7  aUle»  long  and  1  to  V  and  a  ball  broad,  portly  rocky  nud  partly 
arable,  divided  from  the  peidaiaila  of  Cantyre  byachannel  amiln  and  ahalf  in  breadth.  ItM  nuperflriaJ 
vxti'Ot  U  ftWO  Sooibh  acrs>.  of  ukirti  ISOO  are  andtlo.  OaU,  barley,  and  potatoot,  are  the  ohivf  artirle* 
of  crop,  of  which,  toffelber  with  mtUe,  kelp,  linen  yam,  and  whbky,  there  la  an  annual  exportation.  On 
Che  WMbem  shnre,  which  ii  bold  aod  rocky,  thero  are  two  remarkable  raves.  One  of  theae  waa  ori- 
ginally ISO  fiwt  lotiK')  'x't  ^  presont,  Sk  pari  of  it  only  U  eoviTrd.  Th«>  other  eave  b  71)  feel  long-,  30 
bmad,  and  40  high.  At  the  aouth  eod  oT  Uw  blaiid,  tliere  b  a  ■ubterraoiHioi  paaragv  13S  AMI  hUMf. 
ipto  whii-h  the  «ea  runa.  AbottI  the  oilddle  of  It*  thor*  b  an  aperture  B  feot  long  and  two  broadf  aad 
DAar  th«  end,  tliere  U  another  80  feet  long- and  four  broad.  Whimthareiii  atnrf,  a  per|>etnal  mbt  Iwoea 
from  thi*4e  HperturM,  arrompanled  wHh  a  loud  notte.     Popalation  la  1(91,  STS. 

/J^y.^  The  bland  of  blay  l<i  litualed  about  IS  mUea  from  Knapdale,  on  the  m&inliuid,  and  forms 
port  of  the  cwonty  of  ArjO'ic-  U  b  of  an  irreyular  furm ;  In  length  from  N.  to  &  about  31,  and  In 
breadth  from  £.  to  W.  about  St  milea.  lu  Aiperftdol  extent  b  nearly  1M,000  acraa,  of  whieh  one- 
•ef  anth  b  In  tillage.  The  coant  In  rugged,  but  haa  soma  good  harbouia,  partlrularly  that  of  Lodlbl- 
daalnntheixW.ooaet  Two  amu  of  the  tea,  Loebgralaart  and  Loehliidaal.  »«'cm  oiiee  u  Imve  divided 
bUy  iuti>  two,  the  higheat  land  between  lliam  beinf  not  more  than  flO  fiset  above  hi|rh.water  mark. 
ThcTt)  are  between  80  and  00  frmh  water.lakee  on  the  bland,  eoverinf  altogeUuT  a  apace  of  3,000  arrea. 
The  iiuface  of  the  talaod  b  lUf  enUled  with  little  bUb,  wliieb  rlae  to  a  roouatalooiu  beJghl  towardi  the 
N.aodE.  AgrlcnltarebnowoonduetcdhercaftcrthtmoatlmproredmiMle.  The  arable  land  b  loaooed 
asd  drained,  and  pniducea  good  crop*  of  barley,  oata,  peaae,  and  Aax.  Whoat  U  Ukewbe  rabed  la  eon- 
aldarable  qoaotiiy,  and  excellent  potatoec  blay  abo  ixporta  ague  Unen,  and  a  few  honoe  i  bat  fte 
alapte  b  Uack  rattle,  which  are  in  high  eetiraatloa  amanff  the  BagUah  grBxlcr^  who  pnrcbiee  aaim. 
ally  about  .1,000  brad,  llu-  rUmate  U  moMt,  bat  upon  the  whole  fteady  and  healthy.  Iftlajr  hat  nlnea 
of  lend  and  eopper.  Manganeae,  cobalt,  Irao  ore,  barytea,  emery,  and  quirkiUver,  hare  been  Ibail4 
apoo  it,  and  Inexhanatible  pita  of  honl  and  j»fft  marl  ocrur  In  diUerent  parta.  ITie  population  in  18S1 
wa«  W,I7I.    The  pmprU'tiir  of  UUy  b  Ctumpbfll  of  ShAu  field. 

Jwro.]  The  bland  of  Jura,  which  abo  farms  part  of  ihi>  tviunijr  uf  Aivyle,  b  aeparetMl  from  Islay 
by  tiK)  aoond  of  Jura,  a  channel  about  ooe  mile  In  brvadlh.  It  extouda  tolly  W  mllei  In  length,  and  b 
from  3  to  7  in  breadth  ;  cuntainluiT  about  81  square  toUca,  or  &3,7GO  arre»,  of  which  4,000  are  nnder  UU 
lage.  It  b  thL<  most  mgffed  of  all  the  weetam  blea,  being  oompoaed  chledy  of  huge  rt»rks,  heaped 
upon  one  another  in  the  utmost  dlMrder.  The  nouotainoni  ridgea  oeeupy  th«  middle  of  the  blud, 
extewUng  it4  ivhole  length,  and  increaaing-  In  height  to  the  SiW.  till  Uuty  tenalnate  In  four  abnilarly 
peaked  mouutaln*.  two  of  whkh,  etaDdlog  oloee  to  each  other, and  oeeo  at  agnaldbtaaoe,  are  called  the 
Pm^iofjMm,  Fr>im  the higheit of  tbeae paaka a proqiect  laagnWoflnt hayoad aeanrlptiott b ohiatoad ; 
dHWeafBkyeaDd  thebleorUaabeingMenatthe  auDe  time,  thoogli  ibtaal  fron  aech  other  SO 
nttK  Tbo  west  aide  of  iara  b  a  dreary  unlnhahited  region,  Interaected  by  anmeroim  loneota  Tlie 
popiilallan  Bvo  oa  the  £  aide  of  the  lalnnd,  where  are  two  8ne  harboon,  thai  to  the  SL  called  the  Har. 
boor  of  Bmall  lalea,  the  other  Ixiu  UnJ  Mxu'b  Bay.  Tbf<  whole  of  thb  tide  fonna  a  pleamnt  scene ;  the 
eoaet  bMofr  Indented  wltJi  baya,  ai»d  lh<<  arable  and  pa«turo  lande  whkh  apraad  uot  uo  tho  arrlivity 
being  tmnliiatcd  by  hngu  rocky  roountalna,  which  form  a  nunaatie  and  sublime  baclcgroond.  'Jlie 
actil  b  thin,  aiul  the  (Top§  of  oats,  barley,  polatoea,  and  aox,  arc  c-f  courae  very  poor.  Bcrtdes  red  deer, 
the  moimtainafeed  onmeroua  tarka,of  «heep  and  gonte  -,  groose  and  black  game  are  abo  plentiful.  The 
only  fmiU  found  on  the  bland  are  aloe«  and  rowans.  Inmorennd  mangaocee  are  the  prtwipal  mioerab; 
•late  b  plentifnl  There  b  only  one  Tiltage  on  the  bland,  called  Jora,  and  lahahlted  by  a  few  flahermnn 
The  rllmate  it  healthy.    The  Ooelir  ii  the  only  «)Niken  language.    The  puptilatiim  tn  IfttI  was  l^JO* 

To  the  N.  of  Jura,  In  the  aound  bctiveen  It  and  Scarba.  Iie«  the  famntH  whirlpool  of  Caryvrrkatt,  to 
111.  2    B 
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1  of  D  ktnfT  of  Dpnmark  n-hti  pn^nliod  in  it.    The  rtmlt  it  about  a  mile  hnjoAt  and  thm 
■eat  thd  SrartiA  &idc.    As  tlii>  Qood-tkie  ontort  tho  Mrail,  the  comtmitioii  <4  tha  Mftnia- 

lOchcH  itM  bright  alHitit  tlw  fuurtli  Ituiir  uf  the  tldi*,  wlwa  it  tliruvn  ap  erery  thiaf 

frum  the  bottom,  and  Uio  ronr  of  tlio  rushinfr  wnten  amy  be  beard  at  tbe  dUUucv  of  1^  niilrs.  At  diis 
)M>riud  it  is  gvniTiUy  fatal  tu  v»tfl»  tu  aptirooch  it— ^'/nrf*a  u  a  snuU  rot-ky  bland,  of  a  rirrulnr  furm. 
about  3  mllM  In  illanw^ter,  and  infitiliited  by  ohoHt  CO  p«i>ons. 

CtekNM^aftdOrvMfry.]  Tuthe  W.  uf  JuraUasmall  iAlaiidcaU«dCul<4iuy.7uil«alaleo(rth,iiep«ratMl 
froB  Oraiuay  upon  t>ie  S.  by  a  lurrow  ohaanol  dry  ut  low  ivat«T,  when  buth  ticcome  one  Ulaad.  Thej 
cuntaia  about  S^OOti  ScoLi  nr  nearly  IVIOO  English  arres  ;  their  iurfare  I4  rufffred.  but  doefl  not  risi*  iatA 
■nftynrnlnf  Tb«  arable  luid  tx>o«titutea  eotnewhat  lea«  Uiwi  oiu*-liaU  uf  tiu*  UUuhI,  piiHluring  tulprabhr 
oropo  of  barley  aod  potatoea.  On  the  shore  In  found  eonXt  where  also  a  ronilderable  quantity  of  kely 
1»  mndtf.     1'hfl  popolatitm  of  both  lAlando  in  1SI  was  fXVt  souls. 

EuHat4  and  BtUnakuaish.']  Qadale,  aboat  1  mile  aod  a  half  in  diaini>ter,  and  Balnahsidgh,  are  UMa 
remarkobta  for  tbeir  excellant  ilMe  ttuaniu,  about  5  mUet  N.  S.  W.  of  Scarba,  and  wvan  from  the  S.  & 
(uctrainity  of  MulL  llie  £ledale  Slate  Canpany  employ  about  2^)  iiuarrieri  and  day-Ubourerv,  who 
pr«|»re  for  exportation  i>,n0n,00O  of  slatoi  annually.  These  may  b«  maaufaetured  of  any  dimeoajso. 
nrtMn  fliifffi  of  three  or  four  feet  iquare,  to  the  nniLUept  iue.  The  larger  ialaod  of  SaoU  lio*  beiwixt 
Rtadale  and  the  mainland. 

/.i#M4>r«.]  Liunore  is  a  fi>rtUo  iainnd,  nearly  lOmilaa  loci#,  and  of  en  arerafre  breadth  of  1  3>4th»  It 
nuH  from  &,\V. — where  it  hi  3  and  a  half  miles  diitantfrom  Dowart  point  in  MuU— ta  N.K.  It  waa  an< 
riently  the  seat  of  the  bithnp  of  Ari^le.     PupuUtlon  In  ISSl,  1638. 

MttU."}  Tho  ialaod  of  MuU  m  aeparatod  irom  Loni,  bi  Arf  yievhire,  by  a  cbiu»el  called  Uie  Sound  of 
Mult.  UiKiu  leofth  36  miles,  and  in  avemgv  breadth  about  12,  but  ita  extremebroadthbSO  roilei,rQcn- 
prehendinff  S^l^OOO,  aerce,  of  which  3,000  are  in  tillage.  Its  ^enaral  aipeet  is  rugt^  aod  mnantaioous  ; 
th«  irreatvr  part  0/  it  exhibiting  nothing  but  cragm,  heath,  aad  swampy  moraaaca.  A  rooaiderable 
number  of  cattle  are  reared,  uf  which  the  greater  part  are  exported.  The  bre«i  of  nheep  i»  eataawid 
good,  and  some  atleotli>n  han  lately  been  paid  to  lu  tmprovemeaL  The  climate  la  man  RWtat  tiMa  to 
general  ereii  in  tbe  western  parta  of  Scotland,  and  rlulcDt  westerly  winds  freqiMOtly  prertfl  1  bat  Ifaa 
winter  ts,  upon  (he  whole,  mild,  frott  aod  anoiv  «eUUim  continuing^  long"  There  are  sevtrral  tmall 
vkitagcfl  ;  Tobermory,  a  large  Tillage  at  the  northern  oxtrooilty  of  the  Ulandt  waa  eatablished  io  1798 
by  tbe  society  for  tbe  eneourifement  of  fisheries  Great  part  of  M  ull  roniists  of  whlaslone.  BasaHea 
aro  common.  White  iava,  very  rarely  seen,  Is  foond  sear  Area.  LImeatone,  ■and»t4tne,  and  gratdls 
are  plentiful,  aud  cual  haa  been  Aaosverod  lu  ■eversl  ptacei.  The  shores  atftird  rarioua  kinds  of  beMW 
Uful  pebblee,  and  the  lioglog  itMu  al  Balpbttrish  haa  often  been  neotlon^.  Its  length  Is  7  feet,  ita 
breadth  6  feel,  and  Ita  deepnsia  4^  feet  lie  cohiur  Is  dull  grey,  and  It  Is  spotted  with  hlark  mira.  It 
ti  extremely  bard,  and  when  struck  emits  a  toaud  like  that  of  brass  or  cast  iron.  The  popnlatloa  of 
Moll  and  adjmolof  Uleti  in  IWll  was  10,6W  wml*.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  ii  (he  chief  proprietor  la  HoH. 

ittaffa.]  Stafla  Is  a  rery  amall  falaod,  remarkable  only  for  Hseingular  basaltic  rorems  aod  culumna. 
It  lies  about  1&  miles  W.  from  MulL  Ita  leiigtli  is  one  mile  ;  its  breadth  half  as  much  ;  and  fta  form 
irregular.  On  the  &£.  eoisl,  opposite  to  a  convenieni  landing-place,  there  Id  a  rave  wboae  entmce. 
In  tbe  form  of  a  Gothlr  arch.  Is  bounded  on  tbe  S.  by  baealtie  M^umns  Inclining  Inwards  like  the  ribe 
of  a  ship.  'IliiscaTB  la  called  Aagif'a  Cnw,  and  ban  Wen  dMnili«>d  In  ivrms  nf  mptnre  by  every 
eminent  traveller  who  has  viiit»d  it  1  "  The  mind,**  tiyt  Sir  Joaeph  Baoki*,  "  con  hardly  form  an  Idea 
more  magiitflcunt  than  such  a  spni-e,  supported  00  each  side  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the 
buttutOB  of  ttio>u  which  have  been  brokeu  off  to  form  it ;  between  tbe  ukglipa  nf  n'ltich  a  yellow  atxtag- 
matic  matter  has  been  exnded,  which  servee  to  deftne  the  aoglei  preriwiy,  and,  at  the  fiune  time, 
with  a  great  deal  of  elegance  i  and,  (<>  n-odcr  it  still  more  agreeable,  the  whole  i»  lighted  from  with* 
out,  and  the  air  is  perf««Uy  fnco  fmm  Uie  ilamp  and  nnxioos  vapours  with  whlHi  ualuml  caverns  in 
general  abound."  "  How  splendid."  aays  Dr  Vao  Von  Truil,  In  bis  Letters  on  Iceland,  *'do  the  por. 
Ueoee  of  tbe  ancienU  appear,  in  our  eyca,  from  tbe  Mtontatioos  magnl6ceiic«  of  the  deecriptioos  we 
ban  nraeived  of  then  ;  and  with  what  admiration  are  we  seiied  on  neoingrvpnthe  eoloonadceof  oar 
iBodem  edllkev .'  But,  when  wg  halioU  Ifce  Caee  e/A'N#«^  formed  by  nature,  in  the  Ule  of  Btiflh.ll 
la  BO  longer  pomible  to  make  a  conpariaon,  and  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  thai  this  plwtt  of 
arrhilecture,  formed  by  astuie,  far  surpaxsee  that  of  the  Ixiuvre,— Ihak  of  St  Peter  nt  Home,— all  that 
remains  uf  Palrnyni  and  Prwitora,— and  all  that  tbe  genius,  tlie  taeto,  and  the  luxury  of  tho  Greeks 
were  capable  of  inventing  :*'  "  1  have  seen,"  oonttnuee  6t  Fond,  "  many  ancient  vnlrannf^,  and  1 
have  given  deacriptious  of  several  superb  basaltic  causeways,  and  delightful  raverue  in  ihe  midat  of 
livM  i  bat  I  have  never  found  any  thing  which  comes  near  to  this,  or  can  bear  any  comparfsoo  wiih 
It,  for  the  admirable  regularity  of  the  columni,  the  height  of  the  arch,  Rcc,  or  for  resemblance  to  the 
mastrpin'es  of  art ;  though  art  has  hod  no  ahare  in  it*  construction.  It  la,  therefore,  not  at  oil  for- 
prtsing.  that  tmdltion  should  Imto  made  tt  tbo  abode  uf  a  hera"  The  bottom  of  the  cave  ia  alwayi 
tliuid  with  tbe  Ma,  and  can  be  oatarod  wtth  a  boot,  only  wbeo  the  water  in  completely  cmlm.  11m 
fuUuwtng  are  the  dimenokms  of  tbo  cava,  aeeordliig  to  Sh-  Joeeph  Banks : 

Feet.  iKh. 
Laaflli  of  Ibo  cave  from  the  roek  witboot  .       371       « 

Do.  do.        Intm  the  pitch  of  Ibe  arch       ...  SM       0 

Bnwdth  of  do.  at  the  menih 89       7 

Do.  of  Ibe  cave  at  tbe  farther  end  ....  SO        0 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  oiuu 111  .        I]7       « 

i>o.  at  tbt  M)d  ....  7U       0 
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nouth  ....  Ifl       0 

Do.  Nt  the  ffnd        ......  90 

MelfEht  of  the  Ullpnt  i-uluniti*  on  tbt)  ri|fht  itdo  of  th^eulrwioe  U        0 

Tlw  iDUi  of  whkh  the  riH>r  U  forint^  ia  90  feet  thick  at  )U  Inn-mt  partA.  ro  the  S.  W.  <i>riH>T  of  tb« 
iaitoA  thtftw  b  anotbvr  c«Te,  oot  w  de<>>p  or  w  lofty  M  nncafl  i  atid  0  ur  7  loore  oceur  iu  other  ptirta 
of  the  CMsstB.    SUITa  ro«r  coatain  9C<0  mtts. 

TyrwJ  TbeUliutduf  Tr^lonrT]^•^«lflUllengthllboatll  mtlc«,ftulfhin7lollDbr»aath.  Itidii- 
taiMY  from  Mull  in  Hhout  I<f  miln  lo  a  WMtrro  dirrrUoQ.  The  rarfaev.  eomprUlof  abovt  l&,000  ftrrfp. 
b  lower  and  mort  lorel  than  U  rvmmoo  amoDf  the  Hi<bridea.  Aboat  ona-hair  li  rackoui^  lu  be 
■nUe.  lu  the  interior  are  'Ji  unall  Inkea.  The  principal  eropa  are  oats,  potatiwi,  and  niDO  fl&«. 
I'rriin  the  Uuiik*  of  liugv  trees,  which  are  ffuod  Id  every  mois,  wood  appMn  to  have  been  fnrmefly 
aboDdant,  though  It  ta  now  totally  wanting.  The  lohabitute  tmfXoj  themaelraa  In  iahiog  and  malttnit 
kelp.  Uiueftt»m>  and  iroDitooe  are  ciinimon,  the  fnrnier  reaiimbles  maible,  and  take*  a  floe  poUab. 
Thia  Ulaiid  liai  avreral  inuiinmetiti  ofandquity,     Iu  population  In  181^1  wa«  4,181  Mali. 

Crttt]  The  Ulaod  t»f  CoU,  furmiDir  part  «f  ArKyle»htre,  b  13  miles  in  leoglh,  and  *boat  3  mDra  la 
brtwJlK  Tlie  eurfao)  Is  niffod  and  rocky.  >Vhere  any  mil  exi«tp.  It  U  to  thin  aa  to  be  onflt  fur  the 
rtaunnhnieQt  of  any  large  [daAt  The  exu<nt  iif  niltivatod:  land  h  small,  forttdo^  about  ooe>el^hth  of 
the  wholv.  Small  lakes  are  nuniemaii,  and  they  rontain  tmnt  and  eeU.  No  veaotnooe  reptiles  ar« 
found  lu  CvIL  Cattle  and  kt'lp  form  the  tioly  artlrlra  of  mpurt.  The  tnlialiltnnts  are,  fer  the  mo«t  part, 
employed  Id  the  fiabery.  Thcrw  Is  a  ferry  Mwlxt  Tyrie  aod  CotI,  and  another  betwixt  Coll  and  Mull, 
but  both  aredanfferoiu,  on  account  of  rapid  eurrenta  owl  a  henry  BwelL     Pupulatloa  In  IWl,  yjUL 

Htim.'l  Tli«  ialaud  of  Rau  or  Ronlu,  it  abwut  8  mile*  loof.  and  roata)na  nearly  3A  Mjnare  uiUfei. 
lliia  ialaud  is  ni(iantaiiuiua«  and  Ufctta  of  It  hai  Im^o  rultlvatrd.  Many  aheep  are  reared  The  only 
harbour  li  that  al  Loch  Skreaurt,  upon  tho  aaatem  aide,  which  la  commudiuui  and  exteiulte.  Agat«a 
and  rcirk-tryvtala  are  fooad  opon  the  ihore.    Population,  in  imi.  SU4. 

Skg*.}  Hkye,  the  moat  oonaldersMe  of  the  Hebrides,  extends  alonf(  the  W.  cua«t  of  Row^faln*, 
firoiD  whlt.-h  it  i»  separated  by  a  broad  chauael,  exrept  at  the  &E.  extreiotty,  where  It  nearly  ap- 
proachea  the  mainland.  It  nes  between  tH'  aud  &7s  39  N*.  lat,  and  between  V  33r  and  »•  -Ur  W.  looff. 
Crom  Oreefiwieb,  bclDf  upwanb  of  *S  milea  from  V,  to  S.  and  )2  to  S^  from  W.  to  E-  It  rantains  perhqw 
310,400  BngUah  arrea,  uf  whlrh  30^000  arn  arable]  the  reat,  eooiisting  tif  mnuntaln  and  blU-paaturo, 
Itkm,  monuBui,  rodu,  and  other  waate  laridii.  niay  antount  to  4TV  Bcinare  tniW,  deeply  Indented  with 
lilali  of  the  wa,  bo  dlatributcd  that  uo  spot  iii  the  ialand  is  four  mUeii  fruta  salt  water.  The  climate 
la  oriid,  in  proportkin  to  its  latitude  and  the  height  ui  the  oiouotaliu,  some  uf  which  are  oomputed 
tu  be  aouo  feet  above  the  levrl  uf  Uie  sea  ;  but  the  weather,  on  the  who)p,  la  oot  agreeable  i  for  on* 
half  of  the  year  la  dflu^ed  witJi  rain,  und  the  air  aeldocn  cuntinui's  lun^  uf  the  same  temperature. 
The  aurface  il  very  irregular,  lo  oeveral  diatrirts  are  falnik  elevatud  ridges  of  hills  i-urrn^  uith 
heath ;  and  beluw  are  ralleya  watered  by  mpld  streams,  fresh- water  lakes,  inanvnps  In  whirb  trunks 
of  trvet  are  found,  gentle  sloplufr  decUvltlM,  and  level  fields.  The  hare  rocks  often  appr«r  near  the 
■nffliDUA  of  thi>  hills;  brown  huath  dorkena  thtJr  decUvitie«(  the  mnraanri  arc  rovorod  with  gray 
masa  ;  and  spots  of  lively  vordore  are  tlilniy  lotvnpersed.  Most  of  the  hUU  In  the  central  and  Routli- 
cm  quarters  were  aadantljr  dothod  with  wood  ;  but  Uttle  foreat-tfanber  now  remains  In  the  Island, 
except  on  the  Su  EL  ooaat  of  ISea^  where  there  la  ftlll  aaae  natural  wood.  There  Is  every  diversity 
uf  MiUi  eaeept  pure  aand.  "Xlio  quantity  of  grain  rrtaed  in  favourable  aeaaotM^  la  reckunnd  ohC  (o 
exceed  0000  bolla  j  MO  tuoa  of  kelp  are  annually  manuTacturvd  i  and  3000  cattle  arv  exported.  The 
proiDontories  or  headhuida,  ere  rocki  of  loimeDae  height.  In  some  parti  m  baaaltir  columa,  reiem. 
blh^  Ihoeo  of  AtaftL  About  a  mile  S.  of  Talysker,  on  the  &  W.  ooaat,  there  Is  a  high  hill,  having-  In 
tmA  a  seriea  of  basaltic  coIotDDs,  above  M  feet  in  height,  and  conriatlnf  mostly  of  Ave  angles.  At  a 
■maU  dMance  from  tlit-m  on  Ihe  fk>pe  of  a  hill,  la  a  tract  of  tereral  roods  formed  of  the  tops  of 
coJomna,  riose  set,  and  exMbiting  a  rrtirulated  series  of  anmirfng  beauty,  llierc  Is  abundanre  of 
freeatooe,  Umastme,  granite,  with  some  veina  of  inarble,  and  appearances  of  lead  and  tmo-4ire  In 
various  plaoea  In  the  parlik  of  Snliort  there  la  a  perpendicular  rork  or  obelisk  about  380  feel  in 
rlrmmfereocw  at  the  base,  and  tarmlnatlng  in  a  sharp  point,  perhaps  3iiO  feet  In  height.  Many  curl, 
ooa  grottoea,  Drddleal  manomenta,  and  aodent  forts  are  found  in  this  fadand.  "Hiere  are  several 
agreeable  ami  and  vUlagee  planted  oa  the  ooaata  and  borders  of  laket.  Opposite  tu  HunUh,  the 
Borlhcra  pnuDontory,  there  is  a  rapid  current  r  and  at  no  great  distance  are  the  danfferous  rocks  ol 
SAtr.ma.mUi. — The  low  dUtrlL-t  of  SIcat  or  S.  B.  peolnaala  of  8kye,  la  ilivided  from  Invemesa-shiro  bf 
the  Innvr  Sound,  the  nsrrowevt  part  of  which  )*  called  the  Kyle.  The  population  of  Skye  was  re- 
tuwed  at  %,an  in  I8S1  i  they  dwell,  f*r  the  meet  part,  In  leanered  rUlagee,  aa  eoownkenoe  or  dtua^ 
tkm  Invites.  Loch  Braradale  funm  a  bi-autlful  laod-lochod  harhoor,  ahoaadlaf  in  safe  cracks  aud  isktjL 
Skye  ia  dividL>d  into  7  parishes,  and  Iwloogs  chiefly  to  two  proprtetoce,— the  latrd  of  Madeod  tuid  lord 
Macdonald.  Contiguous  tn  Skyc,  there  are  many  small  tolaads  dependent  upon  It.— FfadAtMur,  aa 
lueoosldtfrable  Uland,  ft  miles  S.NW  of  Hunlsh  pronoatury.  Bear  tho  nnrthem  eatremity  of  Ajre, 
was  lorraerly  inhabited,  lu  its  neighbourhood  are  atx  or  Mvon  nicke.  one  of  which  b  alMut  M)  paesa 
In  rirruit,  attd  fiat  nu  the  summit,  n-tlh  a  deep  wdl  In  tL—PUdda  it  a  little  verdant  ble  on  the  N.E. 
eoaat  uf  TroltemeaiL — Rohu,  a  rugged  i^ilHiul,  affording  pasture  fur  black  cattle,  is  Q  mites  froni  north 
to  MMlh,  and  H  in  breadth,  at  the  nttrth  extremltr  of  Raaaay,  between  Skye  and  nuaa^hlrr.  lu  •here* 
are  mrky  and  dangeroos.— A<iajtfjr  is  a  rough,  rocky,  and  IndiffercDtly  fruitful  bland,  lb  miles  long 
and  1  tu  4  broad,  separated  froiu  tbe  east  eunat  of  Skye  by  a  narrow  miudiI  II  runtalns  ^\^  Mjuare 
mil»,  occupied  by  about  Oou  Inhabftaats.    The  wlwle  Island  helooge  to  Mr  Nocleud  of  Raaay,  wha  Is 
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m)*o  |iri>pfl«torof  notm  and  FlnddiL— Smi^pi^  luid  Patfbap,  vouUi  oS  Rn—ny,  ylvld  tolfrabla 
Ibe  fnniicr,  toncwhit  oral.  U  :)  mitn  luofr,  ud  t  to  X  brr«d,  riklof  pwluaUjr  oo  kU  lidiM  fMa  dw 
■lior«-  \  llu)  Iftlter  la  dat«  ft  mile  in  diftmrter,  ukI  of  ft  guud  (uil. 

Aarrii.^  TltU  Utand,  fDnnJiig,  wilh  »  numlM>r  uf  aiiiall«r  Uloodfl,  a  p«ii*h  of  Tiiifirrwi  ihlrr,  !• 
ab>iut  tt  mllM  L<iOR,  by  t  In  breadth.  It  Im  inuuDtiUiioai.  bat  produm  tulorable  cvopi  of  Dal»<  On  Ute 
\i.Y^  It  has  a  food  liarbour.  lite  (wpulatlon  of  the  parish,  iii  ItttI,  waa  8^100  t<mla.  The  whale  ex- 
tmit  uf  th#cl outer  of  laUoda  amuufit*  Xm  abuut  30  •qoara  iniU>«. 

South  Vitti  South  Ui»  liM  b«cvr«en  57"  S^  asd  SI"  SI'  V.  lat  belni;  upward!  of  80  n)il<-i  from  N. 
to  &  and  4  to  K  iu  breadth  ;  contatuiof  im  l^iure  mlkw,  lodadiog  Ehckaay  aa  \iXvi  on  the  Muth  coatt, 
anil  10  aquare  diUm  uf  frt»ili.wal«r  laku.  The  general  aapeet  b  mctuatalnoua  aiid  \uunfi.  Herla  or 
Eachcla,  a  moantaln  on  thU  uiaod,  probably  vxceeda  90O0  feet  In  height  One-Sftb  only  of  the  wbole 
U  Cultivated,  and  ttiat  ohirSy  uu  ihv  W.  aide,  which  abvlvt;*  downwarda  tu  the  sea,  and  termiaata*  is 
a  uutdy  bearJi.  Thi*  ^1  nf  the  arable  tract  U  light  and  aaody  ;  furthttr  Intaod,  there  It  a  njntloued 
dbabi  of  awanpi  nod  lakes,  to  the  raatwaid  of  nhich  are  ateep  and  lofly  hiltn,  o^ivered  with  heath  and 
MMly  pMturea.  Tbe  productaof  thla  lalnad  orcafauty  eropaofhcar,  onta,  aod  poutoea.  South  UUt 
was  broader  furan-ly  than  it  ia  at  preaent.  Oo  the  w«at  oout,  raint  of  bouM4  are  aeeu  within  wal*r. 
mark.  Indeed  aluiig^  the  weatern  ahi>r«  uf  aJl  the  Uanda  In  thoae  parta,  there  U  a  gradual  OKTOaellk 
oient  of  the  leo,  orawiooed  by  the  perpetual  drifUog  of  emnd.  In  many  plarei,  vpaUgea  of  buUditifa, 
ladoaurea,  rhiirchea  uihI  buryiDf.grauiidit.  are  now  covered  with  water;  henre  It  la  evidani,  Ikal  an 
axtant  of  the  weatem  conatf  by  Mime  vlfilcnt  cunruaalon,  ur  a  gradual  prurHaa  of  natans,  baa  I 
the  bed  of  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  oceau.     Tlte  ptipulatluu  uf  South  tint  In  I9vl  wai  6,038  loola, 

JiorOi  6Vtf.3  This  ialand  U  separated  from  the  S.  W.  const  uf  Harris  by  a  rhaonel  D  miles 
Its  furnt  U  very  Irregular.  The  length  U  about  Id  miles,  the  breadth  frnm  <1  to  13  mUat.  Indudiny 
te  annarous  laleta,  and  sararal  freah- waler  lakes.  It  curaprefaends  an  area  of  I  IS  square  raUea.  I'he 
allaaU  Is  extmnely  variable.  The  general  aspect  of  the  liland  li  cheerless  and  glwmy.  A  dar^, 
banvB.  heathy  surface,  swelling  Into  hllla  of  no  great  altitude,  aiinposea  the  greater  part  of  it.  llw 
•nItlTaibNl  tract  is  United  l»  a  atrip  of  low,  taiid)  Ktil.  about  1  mile  and  a  half  In  breadth,  along  the 
Waal  and  north  coasts.  The  nurthem  shore  Is  ioaccesible  to  remli  of  any  burden,  on  acroont  ef 
rocks,  ahoaU,  and  breakers.  The  eaiSeni  coaat  la  aa  entire  craggy  precipice,  except  where  it  U  inter. 
aect«d  by  Inlets  of  tlie  sen,  wlikh  fonn  safe  and  emUBOdlona  ba^s  and  liarfaonrs.  The  most  northerly 
harbour  mi  that  eooat  \a  Choeabay,  where  vessels  may  ride  In  safety  at  all  sabsods  of  the  year.  la 
XiW^na-Maddy,  whloh  eaCenda  Ave  or  alx  miles  Inland,  vessels  flod  good  anchorage,  and  an  enay  o«L> 
hi,  with  almost  any  wind.  There  aru  many  DruiditiU  temples  and  Danish  forts  In  Vorlh  Ulal  and  Its 
•tlend^Dt  lalaoda,  wliirh  cttmposo  one  pariah,  with  a  pit|iulal)un  of  nearly  5000  souli. 

Sitnt  u  and  L^tris.']  ThiA  island,  the  moftt  oortherly  of  the  outer  Hebrides,  U  divided  by  two  arma 
of  the  sea  into  two  districts.  Lcwb  and  Harris  ;  It  la  in  length  82  miles,  mnalng  S.W.  and  X.R  and, 
vpnn  an  nrersge,  II  broad.  The  southarn  dktrlct,  Harris,  b  entirely  mountainoaB, — Lewis  i<  cim. 
yaratlvvty  level.  In  what  b  called  the  Forest  of  Harrb  there  are  scenes  hardly  surpowcd  in  grandetir 
by  any  part  of  Scotland.  Lnrh  Laiigavtl  la  the  largMt  Hcbrtdean  bka.  It  is  upwards  of  10  ntllM  in 
length,  and  slugularly  LutttMum.  Ilia  soil  b  sandy,  aiid  far  from  being  sterile,  hut  b  cultivated  with 
little  skUL  Fishing  la  prasecoted  on  tbeonaat  wltli  much  success,  and  the  natives  are  In  general  ox- 
pan  ManiciL  There  are  tevt>ral  exoelleot  barboun  on  the  W.  ooast  of  Lewis.  StoriMnray  b  the  chleT 
town )  and  there  are  aevaral  vtUage&    Popniatloa,  In  ISSl,  ia.l-U)  aonla. 

St  Xitda.^  The  moat  remote  of  the  SrutUli  western  islaiide.  Ilea  about  00  rallai  to  the  W.  S.  W.  oT 
Hania,  whloh  b  the  nearest  land,  lu  length  Is  about  3,  its  brt!adth  K  and  Its  circumference  sotnn. 
what  atore  than  6  mllaa.  The  whole  cuaat  b  rurky,  and  on  all  sides  It  b  inaocesalbb*,  eacvpt  at  a 
hay  on  the  S.E.  whence  a  narrow  and  atenp  pstb  ImidA  lo  the  auinrait  of  (be  Island.     E3gh^  aam  ef 


oasy  but  fertile  eoU  arc  under  tillage,  yleldlug  some  grain,  potatoea*  ana  rye ;  the  i 
tore  for  Mack  catUc  and  alieep.  Utt^rr  are  fuor  ur  Are  hlUi,  the  Ugfaeat  of  which  b  Coogara, 
1800  feet  above  the  levi-l  uf  the  sea.  Oat^  and  barley  are  llie  nnly  kinds  of  grain  which  aro 
aawn  i  but  potatoes  hare  been  lately  inlnidured,  an<l  gHrden-herb*  are  aow  coning  Into  use.  A  ttm. 
atderablo  number  of  sheep  are  reared  ;  but  the  chief  uccupottooa  of  the  nnllves  of  St  Kilda  are  fishing 
■Dd  catching  of  arild  fowl,  Id  the  latter  of  which  they  are  uacommuuly  expert  The  habiutloos  of 
|ha  8t  KlMans  are  built  vf  alternate  courses  of  freestone  and  turf,  laid  wllhoul  lime.  The  roob  are 
were  they  »teep,  the  frequent  stoma  wonid  onditabledly  overset  them. 

II.  THE  ORKNEY   ISLANDS. 

The  Orkney  Islands,  or  (hcadex.  He  between  38*  3'  and  59*  4^'  N.  lat. 
and  2"  C  and  3"  li'  W,  long,  from  Grfwnwich,  bmnpr  Bpparflteil  from  Caith- 
neK8  liy  the  Pentland  or  Pictl&nd  Pritfi,  a  fltnuf(lit  about  1 1  luiles  in  breitdtb. 
Twonty-ninp  of  thoftp  islands  are  iithubited,  anti  88  are  hobna,  inferior  in 
nze,  and  appropriatod  to  pnstnrage-  There  are  sevoral  xkerrUs^  or  aharp 
and  mg^d  rockt*,  overflowed  at  high-water,  \vith  scarcely  any  soil  for  the 
production  of  vep'tnhlefl.  The  Orkneys  are  tlisjoined  from  one  another  by 
•onnds,  or  firths,  from  I  to  5  milef)  broad.  From  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E.  point 
of  t)it*  group,  the  diiitanre  Ih  not  let>s  than  7(1  milen,  and  their  breadth  is 
Wfdida  of  40.      In  general,  th<^  caht  and  nortli  coa«t«  are  low.     The 
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western  coasts,  tnore  elevated,  ti>mimat«  in  bold  and  nteep  cliffs,  exhibiting 
a  tbou^and  different  fthapPA,  wbicb  funn  a  scene  liigbly  picturesque  and 
ijjtereHtinj(.  Appearances  justify  the  conclusion,  that  anciently  they  wera 
uiiiied,  and  perhaps  eoiupohod  a  portion  of  tlie  mainland  of  Scotlujid. 

HUton/.2  Hic  first  earl  of  Orkney  was  created  by  Harold,  king  of 
Nor^vay,  who,  having  conquered  tlie  Shetland  and  Orkney  IfilandH  in  the 
9lh  ceniur)-,  created  llonald,  one  of  hin  ftuthfut  followers,  earl  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  llie  earldom  wta  tlien  unfettered  by  any  homage  to  a 
superior ;  but  a  tribute  was  afterwardri  levied  from  the  earl  and  people  of 
Orkney  for  the  murder  of  one  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the  earl  baring  him- 
Btiif  diHcbargud  thi-s  received  the  lands  of  the  propriet'unj  in  pledge  for  their 
share  of  the  sum.  Tlie  dlHseusiunK  from  that  period  until  V202  among  tho 
earls  of  Orkney,  present  a  pretty  history  of  themselves.  They  frequently 
took  part  with  ibti  Norwegians  in  tlieir  expeditioiuH  against  Briiaui,  and 
seem  at  <mo  linn*  to  Imvu  liad  posfiCKsion  of  Caithness.  Haruld,  one  of 
the  earls  of  Orkney,  oven  bad  the  boldness  to  oikswer  a  competitor  sup- 
parted  by  the  king  of  NorwHy  and  William  king  of  Scotland,  *'  thai  he 
would  enter  into  no  negotiation,  tlie  ohjiH^t  of  which  was  to  diminish  hia 
own  power  or  influence."  About  1330,  the  Norwegian  male  line  of  earla 
was  extinguisi)f><l,  in  tho  periMu  of  Magnus  the  fifth.  His  daughter  mar- 
ried Mails,  earl  of  Strathcara,  whos«  daughter  married  William  St  Clair, 
baruii  of  RosUn.  His  son,  Henrj-,  claimed  the  earhlom  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  in  1:^79,  in  right  of  his  grandmolher.  James  I,  was  accompa- 
nied by  Henry^  the  second  carl  of  Orkney,  at  the  time  lie  was  token  pri- 
Houer  by  Henry  IV.  in  H05.  The  Scots  having  omitted  to  pay  the 
trihule  due  to  Norway,  for  the  conquered  lands  which  liad  been  restored  to 
them,  a  clwrn  wna  mode  upon  them  by  Christiem,  and  a  war  would  likely 
have  ensued,  bad  they  not  referred  matters  to  the  decision  of  Charles  VH, 
of  France,  who  recommpinled  a  match  betwiAt  the  son  of  James  II.  and  the 
princess  of  Denmark.  'Ihis  arrangement  waa  gone  into,  and  James  UI. 
married  that  lady.  With  her  ho  was  to  receive  a  dowr)'  of  60,000  florins, 
for  .'iOjOOO  of  wliiib  lie  was  to  bold  Orkney  as  a  security,  and  ilie  other 
10,000  was  to  bo  paid  down  ;  hut  as  Christiem  was  unable  to  raise  the 
iatter,  he  got  Shetland  as  a  jdedge  for  that  alho.  This  Iiappened  in  the 
year  1468.  Two  years  after  this  treaty,  earl  William  St  Clair,  the  grand- 
ton  of  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  rc*signed  to  James  III.  his  right  to  the 
earldom  of  Orkney  and  Slietluml,  having  received  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion-    Thus  termlmited  a  title  wliich  liad  subsisted  for  nearly  600  years, 

The^e  islands  were  not  long  attached  to  tlie  crown.  During  the  reign  of 
James  V.  in  tlie  year  1530.  tliey  were  granted  in  feu  to  James,  e^  of 
Murray,  and  natural  brother  to  the  king.  On  his  death  they  passed  into 
the  tiands  of  the  earl  of  Iluiitly  ;  afterwards  into  those  of  lortl  Robert 
8iewart,  natural  brother  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  bis  heirs-male,  with 
reversion  to  the  crown.  Bothwell,  Mary's  paramour,  was  afterwords  ap- 
pointed duke  of  Orkney,  in  15G6.  In  1580,  lord  Uohert  Stewart  prevailed 
with  James  VI.  again  to  create  him  earl  of  Orkney.  These  islands  were 
once  more  annexed  to  tlie  crown  in  1591  ;  and  in  1600,  Patrick  Stewart^ 
ffon  of  earl  Robert,  obtained  a  new  grant  of  them  in  hia  favour.  He  built 
Scalloway  castle,  in  Shetland.  During  this  period,  however,  Denmark 
appears  never  to  have  relinquished  its  title  to  Orkney.  It  is  stated  tha^ 
when  queen  Margaret  bore  a  son  and  heir  to  James  III.  her  father,  Chris* 
tiem,  was  so  gratified,  that  he  relinquished  to  James  every  claim  to  Ork« 
ney  aud  Shetland  ;  hut  this  t^eems  not  to  be  ascerlaiued.     Earl  Tuuick  wai^ 
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executed  at  Edinbnrgh,  Rtli  Juno,  1614,  acrordinff  to  Edmonslon,  "  foracto 
of  cruelty  and  oppresHioii."  From  this  period  these  islands  tvere  fanned 
out  by  goverDmeiit  until  1(>43,  when  Chailes  I.  granted  them  to  the  earl  of 
Morton,  who  was  deprived  of  them  by  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell.  One 
of  the  earls  of  Morton  afterwards  obtained  them  in  1662,  but  this  grant 
was  declared  null  and  void  in  1669,  when  the  islands  were  erected  into  a 
Htewartv.  They  were  afterwiirds  let  in  short  h^ses  to  farmers^  until 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when,  in  1707^  James  earl  of  Morton  obtained  a 
uew  p-ant  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  Bubjact  to  a  feu-duty  of  500/.  Tbia 
was  confirmed  in  1743,  and  rendered  irredeemable  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
He  also  obtained  a  lease  of  tfie  droits  of  the  admiralty,  and  a  lease  of  the 
rents  of  the  bishopric.  In  1776  earl  Morton  passed  his  right  by  sale  to 
Sir  Laurence  Duiidas,  whose  descendant,  Lord  Dnndas,  at  present  possesses 
them.  To  him.  as  to  his  predecessor,  beloni^  the  patronage  of  all  the 
chm'ches  in  Slietland,  and  nearly  all  those  in  Orkney. 

Climate.^  The  climate  is  variable  and  anbealtliy-  The  S.W.  and 
S.K.  winds  m*e  the  most  lasting  and  violent ;  the  former  accompanied  with 
heavy  rains.  About  the  middle  of  June  a  cold  wind,  accompanied  with 
snow  and  hail,  often  blows  from  the  N.  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  checks 
the  progre-ss  of  vegetation.  When  this  seanon  is  past,  the  wind  changes, 
and  warm  showers  succeed.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  most  common  in 
winter.  Tlie  aurora  Iwrealis  is  more  frequent  and  more  splendid  in  this 
than  in  most  other  regions. 

•S'fjxV.]  The  elevated  tracts  present  a  bog  soil  of  a  black  colour,  which 
powerfully  retains  moisture.  In  the  plains  aud  valleys,  sand,  clay,  and 
gravel,  are  combined  in  great  variety.  The  soil  in  general  is  shallow, 
lying  on  a  bed  of  rock,  and  tolerably  fertile.  The  islands  coutain  about 
384,000,  acres  divided  perhaps  in  the  following  proportions :  viz.  heath 
and  moss,  occupied  as  common,  294,000  acres, — green  pastures,  occupied'J 
as  common.  30,000,— infield  pasture  and  meadow,  30,000, — aiable,  includ- 
ing gardens,  24,000,— total  productive  land,  84,000  ;  houses,  roads,  walls, 
ditches,  2000, — fresh  water,  4000.  The  old  system  of  agriculture  still' 
prevails  ;  nevertheless,  the  country  does  more  than  support  its  inhabitants. 

Minerafog^t/.'^  In  these  island  the  mineralogist  will  finil  nothing  inte- 
resting. The  northern  isles,  i.  e,  those  situate  north  uf  the  mainland, 
contain  sandstone  of  different  sorts,  schistose  clay,  and  limestone,  with 
some  appearance  of  basalt.  Tliere  are  two  reins  of  lead  oi*c  in  Shap'mshay. 
In  the  southern  isles  simitar  strata  are  fouud.  Hoy  contains  some  iron- 
ore,  and  traces  of  other  minerals  in  small  quantities  have  been  discovered. 
Upon  the  shores  of  the  islands  many  curious  marine  shelU  are  found. 

Pitpitlation.']  That  the  population  at  an  early  period,  was  considerable 
and  powerful,  appears  from  the  avidity  with  which  the  alliance  of  the  earUj 
of  Orkney  was  courted.  The  enumeration  of  the  iidiabitanls  of  Orkney! 
and  Shetland,  in  IBU,  amounted  to  46,163,  and  in  1821  to  53,124.  It  iaj 
not  likely  that  the  population  will  mpidly  increase,  as  the  young  men,  6ni 
ing  no  employment  at  home,  generally  go  abroad  in  quest  of  it ;  and  man] 
young  women  likewise  migrate  to  the  south  country,  where  tliey  en( 
in  service,  or  aie  married  and  never  return. 

Manners  and  Custotns.']     The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  tl 

classea :— 1^/,  the  gentry  or  proprietors  of  the  land,  whose  maimers  are 

materially  diflerent  from  those  of  the  same  rank  in  other  parts  of  the  king*' 

dom.     The  2r/  class  are  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  residing  chiefly  in  the' 

two  piiucipal  (owns,  and  a  few  only  in  the  country.     Tliose  in  the  towuS: 
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are  thv  most  rf>«ip«cuble  anfl  inclwttrioiin.  The  country  tradesmen  have 
generally  little  farms,  attention  to  whii-h  occupies  their  spare  time.  The 
3d  class,  composed  of  farmers,  servants,  and  cottagers,  make  about  8-lOtlis 
of  tlie  whole  population.  Many  of  this  clasii  are  i^orant,  wedded  to  old 
customs,  and  averse  from  improvement.  Extremely  credulous  and  Hoper- 
Htitious,  ihcy  believe  in  witches,  fairies,  &c.  and  are  addicted  to  charms 
and  incantations ;  but  they  are  hospitable  to  straiii^ers  and  respectful  to  their 
HUperiont.     Their  religion  generally  is  presbyterianism. 

Maiiufacinres  and  Commerce.']  The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  stocking!,  and  blankets,  has  of  late  fallen  oil',  but  the  linen  manu- 
facture which  iVBB  introduced  about  the  year  1 747,  is  in  a  flourishing  state  : 
in  some  years  upwards  of  50,000  yards  bare  been  stamped.  The  linen-yam 
spun  in  tlie  islands  considerably  excee*l8  100,000  spindles,  50,000  of  which 
are  exported  to  Montrose.  The  kelp  manufacture,  wliich,  previous  to  the 
recent  intro<Iuction  of  Spanish  bariUa  into  our  soap  and  glass  manufactories, 
gave  employment  to  a  great  proportion  of  tlie  population,  is  now  neai-ly 
annihilated.  The  manufacture  of  straw  plait  ban  been  eslabtiabed  here,  and 
is  in  a  vei-y  thriving  state.  The  inhabitants  of  (lie&e  i^slands.  fctr  want  of 
capital  and  industry,  hare  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  embarked  in 
foreign  tratle.  Tlieir  principal  exports  are  beef,  pork,  butler,  tallow,  hides. 
Halt  fish,  oil,  feathers,  linen,  j^am,  kelp,  with  small  quantiea  of  grain  in 
years  of  plenty.  Their  imports  arc  wood,  iron,  flax,  coal,  sugar,  spirits, 
wine,  snuff  and  tobacco,  flour,  soap,  leather,  hardware,  broad  cloth,  printed 
linens  and  cottons.  The  annual  exports  have  sometimes  been  estimated  at 
£4-0,000,  and  the  imports  at  £36,000.  I<iitle  attention  is  bestowed  on  the 
6sheries,  which  might  be  very  pro<luctive. 

^OMMMO.!  I'vtDont  or  MfttolKiul,  U  no  uluid  of  %  rtry  irrrfulu-  furm,  tltnatnl  in  Uur  rmiddla  of  Um 
gnmpt  abouc  S  kaiftin  from  tbp  north  cant  of  CaithtwM.  It !«  tibotit  H  inilcii  in  Woffth  ;  lt>  Inmdtil 
from  N.  to  S,  Is  varioua,  Mnf  In  tome  places  IS,  tn  aUiera  0.  and  at  KirkwRU  not  ntnedtUff 
3  mile*.  It  Lft  u  mueb  intavectfd  by  trrat  of  Uis  wm,  u  to  hftvi>  1 10  mllMi  at  rauut  Tlir  wbot*  ex- 
tent mar  b«  Slj  iqiiarp  milii*,  nr  l^-V^M  aert«,  of  urhlrli  about  14,000  are  rudal^  cultivated.  Th« 
feoenl  ippevaooe  of  the  w^antry  U  bUak  and  baireD.  oovared  wilb  hmth,  dmtitate  of  trMa,  and  rn- 
canhtnd  wUh  hUla,  lurahT  nrmmpt,  ud  tntt-vntm  lakes.  A  low  rid^e  of  hills  thn  fmm  thn  fraa. 
tern  mtrcmitir  of  th*  nlani),  and  itrrtehca  vraetnrard.  In  maoy  plBMw  arc  th«  niini  of  indpot  bulld- 
Inga,  called  Pict^'-hifutet,  nf  a  roniral  farm,  M  to  100  fWrt  to  diameter.  KirkwU,  bf  the  Daim  rmlkd 
Kirkivof,  iii  a  umall,  well  built,  roynJ  bonm^i,  and  oavriaa  on  a  (»Qildenible  tmdii.  It  foiuUtsrhMly 
of  ODD  oanow  itrv«c,  a  mite  in  tcngtJi,  on  the  M*t  tidm  nf  a  bay  nf  tlM  aaow  name,  In  a  cooAnnd  ftnith 
rearbiiif  Knithward  to  tbe  bay  of  Sealpa,  170  mllwi  M.  ut  Invmnew.  Tbe  catbedral.  or  rharrti  of  S4 
Magniu,  Ik  a  GuUik  buildiog  foanded  A.  D.  1 13H,  and  afCr rwanU  polarged.  Tim  bUbtiprir  n-aa  fnnndMl 
at  tke  doatf  of  the  rth  rpiitury.  Tb<*ri>  i«  a  mmiiiiidtou<i  harbunr  at  Ibp  hottom  of  tbe  bay,  opieo  to  tbe 
nortii ;  Iboairh  miui'  Bciifarin;  people  pn-fvr  loganeFs  bay  t<i  tbe  eastward.  Strotimau  U  a  vUla^,  and 
a  place  of  MintA  tr»df>,  an  a  bay  of  tlif  sanio  tuunc,  at  the  K.W.  rod  of  thfl  IsUnd,  oppo«H»  to  the  nortb 
eKtmntty  of  Hoy.     Iti  tare  and  rnniinudiouB  bay,  or  harhonr,  ii  a  grvai  recort  for  iblppln^. 

Jtiandi  StmVi  of  the  Mainhmri.^  Gnrmtayf  U  a  flat  and  fertile  liland,  1^  mile  in  len^tb,  n«>ar  tli« 
northern  extremity  of  Iloy.— //oy  and  Wnei  at  low  el>t  form  one  Uland  abunl  14  mllea  from  N.MV.  to 
Sl  E.  and  from  I  to  5  in  breadth  ;  n^arated  from  StromnrM  by  a  narrow  cbaoo«l.  Hoy,  tbo  nortbera 
dirUoa.  and  tbe  hi|rb«it  land  in  tbe  wbnle  islands,  is  atmoat  cntlcly  ort-tipifd  by  three*  bitU  rangaA 
in  tbe  form  of  a  trlangl<<,  tbe  N-E  one  of  wbich  ta  aboot  IVOI)  fet>t  In  bright :  near  iu  tunimit,  doftof 
tbe  flummer  monthii,  a  iplcodid  object  may  Iw  obwrred  at  a  great  dlatanre,  resemblinf  a  Mroun  «i 
w«lcr  Klidin<r  orer  the  sarfsce  of  a  rocic,  and  reflecting  the  eolar  rmyi.— Ainty  \m  an  inron&lderabl* 
Wet,  at  a  wnall  dittanee  from  tlie  east  coast  of  Hoy.— Fumy  li  another  little  i«laad  of  the  tanie  dc- 
KrtplftoD.— Cofvir,  b  I  ■mall  UlaDd,  iohablbed  by  two  or  three  famillea,  S  mile*  N'.E-  of  Rimy,  and  S 
from  the  aouth  coast  of  I'omona.— fbfay  to  fl  mili^  and  a  half  In  length,  and  I  and  ■  half  Id  bre*iilk« 
with  several  bold  dlSi  on  the  coast— Amfil  Uamiltiiiiajf,  the  mo«t  MnithLTly  bland  of  any  note  of  th« 
OriOMyt»  to  8  ittllttt  from  S.  to  S.  and  from  9  to  A  in  breadth.  It  has.  In  ^ner«l,  a  mountainous  upect, 
bat  r^Wpy  a  eonaiderable  portion  of  arable  land  miserably  eulti  vated.  It  has  three  bold  headlands  mm. 
poaed  chiefly  nf  undatone  ;  tIx.  Bnrwkk-bead,  llalcrow-baad.  and  Sb>ws4iaa4,  each  of  wliirh  may  b« 
850  feet  perpendiiiiiar  ahore  the  level  nf  tbe  wa.  ^iraiuiy,  or  Swima,  to  a  barren  ialmnd,  about  I  mlia 
and  a  half  lonr,  4  mllea  W.  from  RonaMshay,  of  which  it  to  aepanted  by  a  branrh  of  rraUaod  Fritli. 
Thaocta  at  new  and  full  mooa  tbetlderunai^ialiisttlitotolaDd,  attbe  ral«of9mileeaalMnir,  yetthen 
art  bfr  Uutucw  of  wreck*  aa  Iti  for  the  raalMiUMe  uf  ilie  rodu  u  ihu  riolcace  uT  the  tide,  pradooM 
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1  rnrrvnt  (hat  rntui  ^ni\g  tlie  nhoTi'  tn Pbh  t^ud  r>(  the  \»\aiad,-^PeittiaMH  SAerrjft  in  Ut«  moittlt  of  ttie 
Frith,  I*  one  ui  (wn  nirks  nr  UleU,  &  fdUm  N.E.  of  l>uneubii]r-lMid,  MidKliiuitt  eqnldisUnt  fratn 
rRil>ini<-M  luit)  Orkney  :  k  Uiflit-liouw  hu  biwn  buUt  livrc  with  ftceoaoioduloa  for  a  HmUf.—Surrmjft 
an  island  of  liyht  miU,  on  argillarpoiu  Mndftrjnr,  ia  of  n  very  Irregular  fnrm,  4  mlln  lon^.  and  1  and  a 
baU  troad,  wpanUad  from  the  north  coast  of  Snath  Honalthhay  by  a  ktrait  callvd  W'AUatauritl,  a  mile 
broad*  axKl  from  tbc  S^£l  point  of  the  malntand  by  Halm  Sound,  3  milM  in  bmdth.  It  exfvU  nuut  of 
lfa«  blandA  In  reaptKi  nf  coavnolency  of  situation  and  fcrtiUty. — Copttuhmf^  or  Coupmanaect  L  o.  *  iD«r> 
chant*!  Itic,'  1  mile  and  a  half  long,  anil  1  hroMl,  inhabitrd  by  two  or  thr«e  fandliM,  Urn  abunt  3  mllea 
R.  of  Pomona,  and  contaiiiii  somo  irood  euni-taiid  and  paMira. 

itiandi  So^t^  ofUw  MttinUtttd.}  Damtajf  U  an  Hraeahto  Utile  bland,  ccarcety  a  mile  in  drcoii.  In 
tlie  bmy  of  Kritli.  iiiuJHr  Uif  liiU  of  Wideford,  three  or  fuor  mUea  N.S.W,  of  KirkwalL— 5Aa/iin«A<9 
an  tiland  of  an  irrpi^alar  fom,  compooed  ohiaily  of  landitoiKi,  h  7  mJtea  in  length.  U  c-onttat*  of  about 
10  aquare  mWea^  and  rontalns  upnTarda  of  KK)  liilurt>itantA.-~£<fe»Hi!|r  to  a  low  UUnd,  of  a  very  irreinUar 
figure,  deeply  inili>nlr-d  liy  th«>  w&,  and  rat  almost  Into  three  diirtdnct  i^lota,  5 mile*  N.E.  uf  BhupiiiBliay, 
and  G  (rom  Xt*  N.E.  oxtrc^mtty  of  Pomona-  It  U  7  niilri  Itiug. — Kday  in  aii  inlnnd  comittiiiK  i-hii'fly  of 
tnoat,  heath,  and  hilb.  I  miles  S.  of  Shspinahay,  nnd  3  N.  W.  of  Stronsay.  It  U  about  9  miW  InD^f  and 
3  brand,  rontaiulufr  upwardi  of  TOO  inhabilanta.  In  favourable  AeaMiM,  It  alTordi  (Train  ftamrient  for 
Wm  InhaUitaiitn. — Faray  b  a  tolurably  fertile  island,  8  milva  luag,  and  1  brond,  about  'i  mllva  W.  uf  Eday. 
Thcto  two  iaiandi  are  turround^d  by  rapid  tidce. — Samday,  situated  3  miles  N,  of  Strouuiy,  it  an  lalniid 
of  an  Irregular  ftforot  andaliglii  toil :  It  cxtenili  about  13niil(«i  fmni  N.W.  to  K.  E.  and  la  fruni  I  to  3  in 
breadth:  Itnnwbtsof  about  li>b*ltian<  tnilrfl,  or  ):^,ini>acrps,  of  whirli  lAOO  an<  In  mnstant  til1a|^,  and 
lolembly  fruitful;  and  fontalns  about  9000  inhabitanti-  On  the  western  eatremlty  are  liilUaimutWOfeet 
bigh  ( but  tJiv  net  of  the  Island  b  tow  and  Bat  It  yieldaaome  irain.  of  on  inlchor  ttoality,  for  exportaUon. 
Lurgtt  sImwU  extt^nd  a  great  vr»y  frntn  tiie  roiut ;  on  wUcfa  many  vi>*wU  linvif  bt>«it  ehlpwrmked.  bi 
January  1S06,  a  llfflit-hMott>  wa*  otpirtcd  la  the  vicinity  of  Sanday,  100  fovt  abore  the  level  of  the  aea, 
whiii)  (fitplayn  a  ilrong  rvvolvinjr  Uglit  every  other  minute.— Aorf A  HotMldihajf  is  a  low  fiat  island, 
divided  from  Saitday  by  a  diinnrrous  strait  S  or  3  nillnt  In  brvadlh,  nnd  is  abunt  4  utilps  lung,  and 
1  broad.  About  the  year  TOO,  a  Uffbt-hnuce,  70  fpet  hl^h,  wns  erected  on  the  N.  E.  point  of 
this  i«land.— ffMfrajr,  an  t»Lnnd  in  the  form  of  a  »tar,  laD  to  M  miles  from  S.E.  Ui  N.W.  and  1  to  3 
III  brpullb  :  it  is  Hurroundcd  by  rapid  tidrs  and  bolsterooa  WMi  and  9  raUei  N.W.  of  Fjlay,  and  M 
N.  o(  Kirliwall.  In  ita  greatest  length  it  fwsu  a  low  rid^e  on  the  shores,  and  is  gently  eloroled 
towards  the  middle.  On  the  N.W.  eoasc.  there  is  very  magnifiivnt  rcNrky  stvuery.  Tliv  arable  Und 
and  prlnripal  gnus  paatorea  are  on  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  &\V>  shorn.  Iliaogh  a  large  prnportitn  of 
tlie  buid  is  capable  of  Improrvmant,  yet  uol  Uto  eighth  part  ia  cultivated.  I1ie  com  It  of  an  indUfiBrciit 
quality,  but  the  paitun  Is  tutenUe.— £<vtoiAay  is  a  low,  fertile  tnd  pleasant  Island,  3  miles  and  a 
half  In  length,  and  1  in  breadth,  Q  miles  S.  of  Wrstny,  and  sepnnUed  by  a  narrow  strait,  odled 
Howa-sound,  fnfm  tlw  E.  coast  of  Kowaay :  it  contains  a  small  lake  of  fresh-water,  a  Gothic 
ehurcti,  and  upwards  of  SOO  iohatiiCant«.  On  account  ol  Its  beauty  and  Mmmodious  sitoation,  it 
was  iormerly  the  reaideoces  of  the  Dnugfassfs  and  Uontelths.  its  proprietors^  and  sofnetinea  of 
tlw  eouBts  and  biakops.  U  was  abo  tba  scan*  of  the  murder  of  St  Magnns;-  o  tutelary  saint  of  tbaat 
talaads.  The  soil  b  good,  but  iodlflierencly  cumvated.— AotrMry,  an  Islaitf  4  miles  long,  and  3  broad, 
coniAioIng  about  800  Inhabitants,  is  >iepariited  from  tlie  N.  K.  coast  of  the  snalnbuid  by  a  strait  1 
mile  ill  brradth — MetV,  or  f'era,  i  milmi  long,  and  1  broad,  b  a  hiw  bland  of  a  triangular  form, 

almost  conrealed  from  view  by  tlie  high  lauds  arouud  it,  and  Is  divided  froni  the  south  coast  of 
Bowaay  by  Weir-sannd.— Ciairiiry,  or  Urrsa,  S  miles  lung,  and  I  broarl,  !■<•■  ?  milpd  K  of  Weir,  be- 
tween thn  E.  const  of  the  mainland  *nd  Sbapinshay.  The  greatest  part  vf  It  c<Hiitsta  of  a  conical  hUL 
llw  only  harbour  b  that  of  MiUburn  on  the  east  coast. 

III.  THE  SHETLAND   ISLANDS. 

The  iflUnds  of  Shetland,  by  the  Dutcli  called  Ztlland,  and  by  the  Danes 
Yethndf  lie  about  18  leagues  N.E.  of  the  Orkneys;  between  59'  46'  and 
61"  irN.  lat.  They  arc  divided  into  12  parishes,  which  in  182)  con- 
tained 26,145  inhabitants.  Seventeen  of  ifie  gioup  are  inhabited,  the 
other  (unaller  ones,  called  Hohns,  are  appropriated  to  pasturage.  These 
idlands  with  the  OrkneyH,  form  one  juriftdiclion,  and  one  county,  which 
sends  a  representative  to  the  British  parliament ;  but  hiilierto  the  Orkney 
landowners  have  exercised  iho  right  of  election  for  ibe  ahire  exclusively, 

Phtfsical  Features,  <^t.]  The  climate  of  the  Shetland  iKlands  is  nearly 
the  Rame  with  that  of  tlie  Orkneys.  During  the  summer  months,  the 
natives  have  frequent  communication,  and  live  in  great  hospitality  ;  but, 
throujfbout  the  rest  of  the  year,  they  have  little  intercourse  with  one 
anoihfr,  lieing  involved  in  fo;<s  and  darkness,  and  Ktorms,  In  these 
tslands  there  is  great  diversity  of  soil ;  but  tlieir  f<eneral  appearance  is  that 
of  rug:gedne»s  and  sterility.  Some  patches  along  the  coa«t«,  tJiiHerably 
rulth'Htei],  relieve  the  eye  of  the  traveller ;  but  no  tree  nor  sliruli  is  to  be 
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seen.  The  western  parts  we  peculiarly  wild,  tlreary,  and  doaolate ;  con- 
sisting of  gray  rocks,  stagnant  marshes  and  poolsy  broken  and  precipitous 
coafila,  excavatcil  into  vast  natural  arrlica  and  deep  caverns.  Tliere  are, 
it  i»  computed*  25,000  Englinh  acres  of  arable  lanti,  and  about  23,000  of 
good  meadow  and  pasture  iu  Shetland  ;  but  this  bears  a  very  Hnmll  pro- 
portion to  the  wftsie  and  uncultivated  tracts.  The  implements  of  hua- 
bandry  are  of  tin*  rudf*«l  construction, — the  domestic  animals  arc  of  the 
amftllest  size,— farm-housps  are,  for  the  most  part,  wretched  hovels, — 
and  the  roads,  in  genera],  are  mere  footpaths.  The  live  stock  of  most 
importance  is  sheej»,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  but  tlie 
|>rincipal  wealth  (»f  the  islands  countsts  in  their  fisheiies.  Sheep,  wool, 
fisii,  featliers,  black  catlli^  and  butter,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
Spring  and  rivulets  abound.  Freestone,  limestone,  nlate  and  marl,  are 
found  in  many  plmes  ;  and  :n  Fetlar,  iron-ore  baa  been  discovered,  toge- 
ther with  imlications  uf  c«p])pr. 

Ilhtorif.'j  The  period  when  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands  were 
first  peo[dedj  is  unknown.  From  the  remains  of  Diuidical  temples, 
cairns,  and  cromlechs  found  there,  it  would  appear  that  tfiey  were  planted 
by  the  same  Celtic  people  who  colouLKed  Britain.  In  the  lOth  century, 
Shetland  and  Orkney  were  subject  to  the  king  of  Norway,  and  paid  au 
annual  tribute  of  60  mcrks  of  gold.  Their  liistory  from  ihi^  period  is 
blended  with  that  of  the  Orkney  islands  already  sketched. 

>MmLnid.2  MtUnlnnd,  tbf  rhluf  of  the  Shetland  Inland's  in  of  a  titt  Imf^uUr  flrure.  The  lengtli 
li aboal  00  uLU*t :  iU  bri'adth,  owiDfr  ta  tbe  ntany  inletB  ajkI  liayi  upnti  thf>  i-<tit4t,  t«  rrry  iuii>i)uaI,— 
In  MOM  pUrfB  16  inilcH,  111  uthon  tunrli  Ipsa.  The  inurinr  i«  mountainnus,  and  kbouods  In  mormBSAL 
Tb«  cMut  is  ireneinUy  antile,  but  cultivated  In  t  very  frreh-li'-d  mode,  llie  breed  at  Unnv>  U  small, 
and  dUUngulAlu'd  by  the  nam«  of  Sh^Uand  Ponryt.  Tlu>  brpitl  nf  swlnc  U  llkewUi'  peculiar.  Tha 
lliour  an  mdiU  ;  Uiey  ylald  wool  of  a  Inn  quality,  and  many  of  tbom  ar«  raarvd  for  that  purpnaiL 
Scvnly  •  trae  b  at  prrteDt  to  be  aeea  to  iho  bland,  thuuirti  It  U  ftuppoaed  Umt  the  cuuDirjr  tnuat 
for«M>rly  )iar«  aboundM)  In  wood,  »*  the  tiii&ka  of  Urgo  trrea  ara  often  dUff  from  the  nuinuaaa. 
lJtn»1uae  and  ilato  are  foond,  but  the  fnrmer  ia  nerer  tucd  as  muniirr.  Tlie  inhabitants  an 
hardy,  and  in  aonw  rases  txhibll  »xtraordia«ry  inKiniUty,— a  riminiitnnra  alwayi  attendaat  sfl 
that  ataU  of  sorlaty.  when  criry  Individual  i*.  in  lome  di>g:ri>«,  compelled  to  tapply  almost  all  hla 
own  waata.  The  chief  owupation  of  the  inhal»itanls,  aa  of  all  the  othxr  islaiKU,  Is  fiihing,  for  which 
Iheiriftoation  fflrei  chetn  many  advantages.  They  mauufoctura  wixilleo  clutli  and  linen  for  tUek 
•wn  DM ;  *mA  atorkings  of  an  excellent  texlnn  far  exportatiocL  Larwlck  !■  Uu  apMiL  II  li  d. 
toatcd  on  tha  IL  eoa«t,  aod  ia  the  rrndeavoos  «f  the  ftahloff  TMaela. 

JVwier  ItlantU.}—Ytf!lj  sometime*  denoninatMl  ZeU,  U  about  SO  mUes  Ui  leaifth  ;  and  In  brndth 
about  IS.  The  ctMtl  lA  rocky,  but  haa  many  bays,  which  afford  (oniinodlou*  horboun.  lite  surface 
is  Dni  m<>untalnoui ;  but,  exrept  upon  tbr  coaat,  little  f)f  It  is  cultivated. 

Vuitt  the  miMt  nortliem  uf  the  Shetland  Ulc*,  U  of  an  Irregnlsr  flgure,  li  mllee  Inog,  by  3  or  t 
broad.  Tbta  ulnnd  can  hardily  hn  called  mountalnoua,  thoogii  it  haa  several  hllla  of  eon^derablu  IwLght. 
Tlie  ftTcriffe  annual  export  of  eond  Aah  is  lald  to  b«  80  torn. 

Whalat^  la  aituated  to  the  eaat  of  Mainland.  It  is  A  miles  lon^r.  aod  3  mUee  broad,  with  a  rortty 
cvMt  and  a  variegated  surface,  o»t  miferUle.  When  npproafhing  Uiis  ialand,  the  cumpass,  by  lit  nu. 
imaltafm.  Ii  said  lo  indirate  some  ma^ellc  quality  in  Its  nirkB. 

Jf/WMy.]  iikstwards,  likewise,  from  Mainland,  aad  south  from  Whalniy,  m  sitoated  Brcasay, 
4  mllee  In  length,  and  i  milea  in  breadth.  Tb«  soil  would  be  fertile  wrre  it  properly  ruittvated  ;  at 
present  it  aflords  good  pasUmge.  This  island  fumlshas  slates  nf  a  good  tiuaiity  Hresaay  Sound  b  a 
ircU4tn«wn  harbour,  tho  resort  of  many  veaaela  anployed  in  the  northern  OsheriM. 

AmaylaAoUlaa  long,  and  1  mile  broad.  11  aObrdaguod  pasturage,  and  iright  yl«ld  grain,  but 
tha  Inhabitanla  an  wholly  enployod  Id  tMBg. 

Fttlar,  situated  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  tba  north  end  of  Mainland,  is  i  miJea  long,  and  3  and 
a  half  broad,  llie  soil  Is  fertile,  allurdiug,  even  with  the  cnlture  eommon  among  these  islands,  toie. 
raMa  cMpa  afoaU  and  barley.  It  is  not  deOdeot  In  minerals.  Uvn  ore,  of  that  kind  called  bt^g^re, 
•f  a  §wti  umaMjt  W  pJantifuJ.  Co|»par.ara  has  bern  found,  with  asbestos  and  tteaUtas.  Oameu  ars 
seovwrad,  and  a  Uitla  Umestoo*  has  ttec u  found 

lA  silualed  to  the  watt  of  Mainland.  lu  length  is  8  milaa,  it«  breadth  I  mile  Its 
ta  level,  and  the  soil  is  of  cooaldaraUe  fertility,  affording  good  crops  of  barley,  oaU.  and  pot»- 
loea.  It  baa  several  harboun  sulDcieut  for  the  accommodation  of  ishiof  boats*,  and  the  beaeb  la 
BO  well  rml.-ulaiud  for  Uio  drying  aud  eurlDtf  of  fiibi  that  an  EagUrii  tMng  vanpny  haa  arecCad 
aptm  it  several  dryiiig-housea 
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Boundaries  and  Extent.2  Ireland,  called  by  the  inhabltanta  Et'iff,  and 
by  the  Welsh  Yoerdin,  is  bouaded  on  the  N.  the  W.  and  the  S.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  E.  the  aontbeni parts  are  bounded  by  St  Geoiige'a 
Channel ;  the  middle,  by  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  the  northern  by  the  strait 
of  Port  Patrick.  The  nearest  land  to  it  on  the  \V.  is  America ;  on 
the  S.  Gallicia  in  Spain.  It  extends  from  5r  KV  to  55"  SCK  N.  lat.,  and 
between  5°  40'  and  10"  50'  W.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  measaring  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  ia  about  300  miles  ;  the  greatest  breadth  about  160  miles. 
In  conseqaence  of  the  numerous  and  deep  indentations  of  the  sea  on  tho 
W.  coast,  there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  kingdom  50  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 
The  superficial  extent,  according  to  some  calculations,  is  27,457  square 
miles ;  according  to  others,  it  is  30.370  square  miles.  Mr  Wakefield  wa^ 
of  opinion  that,  including  the  inland  lakes,  the  superficial  area  amounted  to 
32,201  English  miles,  or  20,437,974  acres.  A  recent  parliamentary 
paper  states  the  total  superficies  of  Ireland  at  19,441,944  statute  acres. 

Progressive  Geography.'}  The  map  of  Ptolemy  is  the  most  ancient 
geographical  document  of  this  island  which  we  possess.  The  principal 
tribes  mentioned  by  the  Roman  geographer  are,  the  Darini  on  tho  N.  E., 
and  the  Vennicnii  and  Robogdii  on  the  N.  W.,  to  the  S.  of  these  he  places 
the  Nagnatse,  Autinse,  and  Gangani,  on  the  W.,  the  Erdini  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Voluntii,  Eblani,  and  Canci  on  the  E.  Still  farther  S.  were  the  Me- 
napii,  Brigantes,  Bodii,  Ivelni,  Vellabri,  and  Luceni.  Ptolemy  likewise 
mentions  10  towns  as  existing  in  this  country  in  his  time,  of  which  the 
principal  was  Eblana,  now  Dublin.  The  geography  of  Ireland  during  the 
middle  ages  is  very  obscure.  It  was  indeed  little  known  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  Stonyhurst  and  Spencer  published  descriptions  of 
it ;  and  even  at  this  day  the  topography  of  its  western  counties  is  by  no 
means  accurately  known. 

Cipil  Divijiio7is.'2  Ireland  is  <livided  into  four  large  provinces,  which 
are  subdivided  into  counties,  viz. 


Coiinti*'*- 

Antrim,  .     . 
Armagh, 
Ca>*an,       .     . 
Down,  .     . 
Donegal,   .     . 

6.  Fermanagh, 

7.  Londonderry, 

8.  Monagfaan, 

9.  Tyrone,    .     . 


I. — ULSTEK, 


Chief  Towns- 
.     Antrim. 

Armagh. 
.    Cavan. 

Down. 

Donegal. 

JnniskiUing. 
.     LondondeiT}'. 

Alonaghai). 
.     Dmiganiion. 


Remarkable  Circamitkneet- 


Length, 116  miles. 

Breadth lOU  do. 

Circumference,    ....  AGO  do. 

Irish  acres 2336,837 

English  do 4^496,205 

Archbishopric,       ....  1 

Bishoprics, 0 

Parishes, 365 

Burghs, 2& 

Baronies !}5 

Market-towns,      ....  58 

Lough  Neagh,  in  thisprovince,  is  supposed 

to  cover 58,200  acreift 

IncrcaM  of  population,  from 

1813  to  1821 1 1  per  cent. 

Tupulationin  IBSI.    .     .     .       2,001,966 
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ConntlAf. 

].  Caterlogh,  or  Carlow* 

8.  Dublin,     .... 

3.  Kildare,       .     .     . 

4.  Kilkenny,      .     .     . 

5.  King*8t     .... 

6.  Iiongfonl,      .     .     . 

7.  Louth,     .... 
S.  Meath,  (East)    .    . 
0.  Queen's,      .     .     . 

10.  Meath,  (West)    .     . 

11.  Wexford.      .     .    . 

12.  Wicklow,    .     ,     . 


Chtef  Towm 

Carlow. 

Dublin. 

Kildare. 

Kilkenny. 

Philipstown. 

Longford. 

Drc^heda. 

Trim. 

Maiyborough. 

Mullingar. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow 


Ramiricnble  Clreanuttnoea. 

Length 104  miles. 

Breadth*     ......  55  do. 

Circumference,      ....     360  do. 

Irish  acres, 2,618,958 

English  do.        4,281,155 

Archbishopric,    ....  I 

Bishoprics,        S 

Parishes, 858 

Burghs,     • 53 

Baronies 99 

Market-towns,    ....  63 

Increase  of  population  from  1613 

to  1821, 16  per  cent. 

Popularion  in  1621,      .     .         1,785,702 


ni. — MUNSTEB. 


1.  Clare    . 

2.  Cork,      . 

3.  Kerry, 
4>.  Limerick, 

Tipperary, 


6.  Waterford, 


Clare. 

Cork. 

Ardtert 

Limerick. 

Cashel. 

Waterfoid. 


Length, 

Breadth, 

Circumference,    .     .     ;     . 

Irish  acres ■     . 

English  do 

Archbishopric,        .... 

Bishoprics, 

Parishes, 

Buighs, 

Baronies, 

Increase  of  population  from 

1813  to  1821,    .... 
Population  in  IB21,      .    .    . 


135  miles. 
120  do. 
600  do. 
3,289,932 
5,329,146 

6 

740 

26 

63 

20  per  cent. 
2^)05,363 


IV.  — CONN  AUOHT. 


1.  Galway,     . 

2.  Lcitrim, 

3.  Mayo, 

4.  Roscommon, 

5.  Sligo,    .     . 


Galway. 
Leitriro. 
Mayo. 
Roscommon. 

Sligo. 


Length, 

Breadth 

Circumference,        .     .     . 

Irish  acres,        

English  do. 

Ardibishopric 

Bishoprics, 

Parishes, 

BuTghs, 

Baronies,      ...... 

Increase  of  population  from 

1813toI82I,      .     .     . 
Population  in  1821,    .     .     , 
Total  Population    .     .     . 


90i 

80  do. 

500  do. 

2,272,915 

3,681,746 

1 

3 

830 

ID 

43 

3  per  cent 
1,053,918 
6,876,949 


CHAP.  I— HISTORY. 


TfiB  Irish  are  nowise  deficient  in  that  species  of  national  pride  which  de- 
lights in  the  supposition  of  an  existence  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
In  their  claims  of  this  kind  they  hare  eren  surpassed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  The  Deluge  itself  has  scarcely  limited 
the  retrospective  views  of  certain  Irish  historical  antiquarians.  Ireland, 
if  we  may  believe  some  of  her  native  writers,  was  a  great  and  flourisliing 
kingdom  when  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  was  either  a  continued  forest, 
or  peopled  by  tribes  not  surpassing  in  civilization  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  By  what  melancholy  reverses  of  fortune  this  flourishing  state  of 
society  was  overturned  in  Ireland,  we  are  not  im(attQA^\  W\.  casi^s^'^''^ 


ti6  soBorB. 

that  when  the  light  of  nndoahted  historic  truth  first  begini  10  dawn  on  thii« 
iehmd,Ve  find  its  inbsbitaots  iirrolvwl  ia  a  barbarity  folly  aa  rade  as  that  of 
th^  British  or  Ganltdi  aeighboars.  The  reality  of  andent  Irish  cirili- 
lation  is  svpported  by  the  testimony  only  of  Irish  writers ;  and  we  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  without  any  bhuneable  degree  of  scepticism^  to  doubt 
whether  it  erer  existed  at  all. 

CMe  aud  Gothic  Pt^tibUwm,']  Thai  the  Celts  either  paned  of  tbmr 
own  accord,  or  were  driVen  by  the  Goths  into  Ireland,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt ;  but  It  is  not  clear  at  what  period  this  efent  happened.  Tlie  first 
authentic  glimpse  we  obtain  of  Iriah  history  is  Inmished  by  Tacitas,  who 
informs  us  that  an  Irish  prince  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  natira  coun- 
try, solicited  Agricola  to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  tbat  a  single  legion 
of  Romsn  soldiers  would  accomplish  its  sobjogation.  There  is  good  eri- 
danoe  that  Ireland,  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  century,  was  known  under 
the  appellation  of  iSco/to,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  called  Scots.  It 
has  been  supposed,  from  some  passages  in  St  Jerome,  that  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  this  oonntry  so  eariy  as  the  4«h  century.  In  the  6th  ceo- 
tory  there  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it;  but  soon  after 
tUs  period  it  sont  fmh  such  a  number  of  holy  men  to  pnmagata  the 
ChrittSaa  religion,  that  it  was  dignified  witb.the  titie  of  ItutUa  Sametorum, 
or  *  the  Island  <^  Sunts.'  According  to  Bede^  in  the  year  646,  maey 
Anglo-Saxons  settied  in  Ireland. 

Early  PoHHoaX  State,']  Ireland  seems,  ia  the  earliest  period  of  its  his- 
tory, to  have  been  divided  among  several  independent  chi^tains  or  princes^ 
who  frequenUy  assumed*  but  could  never  suppo^  tite  title  of  king  of  Ire* 
laad.  Under  each  of  the  chief  princes  were  several  subordinate  chieftains 
or  lords,  who  occasionidly  disputed  the  authority  of  their  feudatory  su- 
perior. 

Invaded  by  the  Northumbrians,  Sfc."]  In  684  Ireland  was  invaded  by 
order  of  Egfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  its  lands,  churches,  and 
monasteries  were  laid  waste  by  the  ruthless  foe.  This  invasion  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  still  more  destructive  one,  in  the  beginning  of  tile 
9th  century,  when  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. After  many  fierce  straggles,  their  leader  Turgesius  was  seized  and 
put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Meath.  For  a  period  of  three  centuries  from 
this  event,  the  Irish  annals  are  filled  with  details  of  the  wars  between  the 
natives  and  Ostmen,  as  these  invaders  were  called.  The  inroads  which  a 
body  of  these  Ostmen,  who  had  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  commit- 
ted upon  Wales,  famished  Henry  IL  of  England  with  a  pretext  for  attempt- 
ing the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Henry  IL  invades  Ireland,']  This  reason  justified  his  enterprise  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view;  and  to  justify  it  in  a  religious  light  he  represented  to  the 
pope  tbat  the  interests  of  Christian  piety  and  knowledge  required  that  Ire- 
land should  be  made  a  province  of  England.  The  pontiff,  pleased  that  be 
could  be  generous  at  so  small  expense,  bestowed  on  Henry  a  full  right  to 
the  country  ia  question,  and  required  him,  as  he  valued  the  pontifical 
benediction,  to  persevere  in  the  projected  conquest.  Henry  would  wil- 
lingly have  undertaken  his  expedition  without  any  delay ;  but  the  state  of 
England  at  that  time  effectually  prevented  him.  At  length  an  opportunity 
too  favourable  to  be  neglected  presented  itself.  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster, 
who  had  signalized  himself  by  his  perfidy,  and  the  cruelty  which  he  exer- 
cised over  those  princes  who  were  unable  to  withstand  his  arms,  having 
become  enamoured  of  the  wife  of  0*Ruarc,  a  neighbouring  chieftaiUf  took 
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ftdrantftge  of  some  duaster  which  befell  that  prince,  and  carried  otf  biu 
lady.  The  injured  O'Ruaic  exerted  himaelf  bo  much  to  render  liia  resent- 
ment effectual,  that  he  soon  unite<l  in  one  common  inlereRi  all  (hone  princes 
who  al)honed  the  cruelty  or  dreaded  tlie  am^iition  of  Dermot,  At  the 
liead  of  this  confederacy  was  O'Connor,  noniiiinUy  the  RUperior  king  of  the 
ftoulheni  parla  of  the  island.  Deruiot  was  vantiuishod,  and  fled  to  Henry, 
at  tlmt  time  iu  France,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  un  injured  prince^ 
who  had  heen  driven  hy  lawless  usurpation  from  liis  country,  and  promised^ 
that  should  Henry  restore  him,  he  would  swear  fealty  to  him  for  Ma  whole 
lerritoriea*  Ui^tly  inferring,  that  a  much  nmaller  English  force  would  be 
able  to  establish  itself  in  Ireland,  when  supported  by  Dermot's  influence, 
Henry,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  proceed  in  person  on  the  expedition, 
recommended  the  cause  of  the  Irish  prince  to  his  barons  ;  and  three  noble- 
men, Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald,  undertook  to  replace  Dermot,  on  condition  of  being  rewarded 
with  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  those  lands  which  they  were  to  conquer. 
Fitz-Slepben  and  Fitz-Gerald  immediately  sailed  with  a  force  consisting  of 
only  600  men  ;  but  when  Dermot's  adherents  perceived  that  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  English,  they  crowded  to  him  from  eveiy  quarter,  and  his 
enemieii  were  defeated  in  severul  engagements.  At  length,  after  several 
chaogea  of  fortune,  peace  waa  concluded  with  O'Connor ;  Dermot  agi'eed 
to  consider  himself  as  his  vassal,  and  the  Englishmen  were  settled  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  and  rewarded  for  their  services  with  considerable 
possessions.  Dermot's  submission,  however,  wa<)  only  pretended  ;  he  merely 
wished  U>  gain  time  till  h«  could  receive  more  effectual  assistance  from 
England,  and  as  soon  as  Strongbow  arrived  with  a  considerable  re-enforce- 
ment, Dermot  showed  that  he  no  longer  accounted  himself  the  vassal  of 
O'Connor.  A  powerful  confederacy  was  once  more  formed  against  him  ; 
but,  though  the  Irish  fought  ti*ith  much  courage,  Strongbow  at  length  com- 
pletely defente<l  them,  and  made  himsL^f  master  of  a  great  part  of  the 
coootry.  Henry  now  foresaw  that  should  (he  earl  make  himself  absolute 
in  a  great  pari  of  Ireland,  lie  might  forget  his  duty  as  an  English  vassal, 
and  thus  render  the  con(|uest  of  Ireland  more  difficult  than  it  would  have 
been  had  it  retnained  iu  the  hands  of  the  Irish  alone.  Determining  there- 
fore to  interrupt  his  career,  he  not  only  commanded  that  none  of  his  forces 
should  proceed  into  Ireland,  but  that  all  English  subjects  shoubl  leave  that 
island  undtir  the  pain  of  btnng  accounted  traitors.  This  royal  mandate, 
joined  to  the  death  of  Dermot,  which  happenetl  about  the  same  time,  rom- 
pletcly  stopped  ihw  progress  of  the  English,  and  even  threatened  to  put 
them  in  the  power  of  the  Irish.  Strongbow,  after  much  delay,  unwillingly 
returned  to  England,  and  appeased  the  resentment  of  liis  sovereign  by 
resigning  into  his  hands  all  chat  he  luul  conquered.  Henry  now  collected 
a  amall  force,  and  liastened  Iu  do  tliat  which  he  was  afraid  Strongbow 
might  have  done  before  him.  With  an  army  of  4,400  men,  he  embarked 
at  Milford,  and  in  1172  landed  at  Waterford.  He  affirmed  that  he  came 
not  to  subdue  tEie  country  by  force  of  arras,  but  to  take  possession  of  that 
which  was  undoubtedly  Ids  hy  tlie  gift  of  the  pope  ;  and  many  of  the  chief- 
tains, eitl)er  convinced  that  Henry's  pretensions  were  just,  or — what  is 
more  probable — despairing  successfully  to  repel  a  force  which  they  ac- 
counted forniiiiable,  submitted  without  resistance.  O'Connor,  unwilling  to 
give  up  his  kingdom  without  a  struggle,  but  unable  to  contend  with  the 
forc«9  brou^eht  against  him,  retired  to  the  baiikn  of  the  Shannon,  an<l  secured 
biaiaelf  iu  the   f&stuessvs  of  tltat  region.     In  the  meantime,  Henry  pro- 
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ceeded  to  treat  that  part  of  the  country  which  had  aubtnitted  as  in  every 
feapect  his  own  ;  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  English  laws,  and  divided 
the  be«t  part  of  the  lands  among  hia  nobles,  appointing  Strongbow  to  be 
governor  in  hia  absence. 

The  necessary  departure  of  the  kinp  was  the  aij^el  for  tlie  commence- 
ment of  new  disorders.  Henry  ti>ok  witb  him  the  ^eater  part  of  hia 
forces ;  and  the  Irish  chiefs  soon  refuwd  to  continue  that  allegiance  which 
had  always  been  insincere ;  while  the  Englisli  barons,  by  their  licentioua 
conduct,  ttonvinceil  the  natives  that  they  were  to  look  only  for  oppression 
under  theii*  new  masters,  and,  coni^eqaently,  made  tbcm  still  more  willing 
than  otherwise  they  might  liave  been  to  adhere  to  the  factions  of  Uieir 
native  princes.  Domestic  troubles  prevented  Henry  from  giving  imme- 
diate attention  to  his  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  the  revolt  became  general. 
O'Connor  once  more  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  independence  of  his 
country ;  but,  after  Heveral  engagements,  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  Irish  ^vas  once  more  unsuccessfni.  Fitz-Andelm,  who 
had  fluccee<le<l  Strongbow  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  by  hi»  imprudent 
administration  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  De  Lacey.  who  wna 
appointed  to  supernede  him,  might  have  restored  tranqaillity,  but  John, 
the  youngoHt  son  of  the  English  king,  l)eing  appointed  lord  of  Ireland,  by 
his  weak  and  puerile  conduct,  soon  indnced  the  natives  to  revolt  against 
the  English  power.  This  revolt,  with  considerable  difficulty,  was  quelled 
by  Dp  Courcey, 

Richard  I.  to  James.^  During  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  spent  so 
much  of  his  time  in  the  East,  the  affair*  of  Ireland  attracted  little  attention. 
When  John  ascended  the  throne^  ho  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the 
imprudence  of  his  former  conduct,  by  the  establiuhniBnt  of  regular  laws, 
particularly  in  that  part  of  IrelanrE  which  was  under  the  immediate  power 
of  the  English.  This  circumstance,  juttied  to  ttje  caution  and  vigilance  of 
his  governors,  preserved  Ireland  iu  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  when  Eng- 
land was  involved  in  a  civil  war.  The  weak  reign  of  Henry  HI.  encour- 
aged the  licentiousness  of  tlie  English  baroun,  both  at  home,  and  in  Ireland 
where  their  conduct  was  less  liable  to  be  detected.  This  prince,  however,  ex- 
tended the  Magna  Charta  to  this  portion  of  his  dominions.  While  Edward 
I.  swayed  the  English  sceptre,  hia  vigour  might  have  been  able  to  restore 
the  long  lost  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  bad  not  his  warn  with  France,  and  his 
desire  of  enslaving  Scotland,  prevente<l  liim  from  bestowing  much  of  bis 
attention  on  this  part  of  his  territorieH.  When  the  Scot"*,  under  Bruce, 
had  recovered  their  liberty,  and  had  even  impressed  on  the  English  a  con- 
siderable terror  of  their  arms,  they  endeavour<>d  to  wrest  Ireland  from  their 
rivals.  The  Irish,  exasperated  by  the  oppression  of  their  English  masters, 
gladly  received  the  offer  of  Scotish  aid  ;  and  on  Bruce's  brother,  Edn-ard, 
invading  Ireland  %vith  GOOD  men,  iu  1315,  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
natives.  At  first  Brace  was  successful,  but,  in  1318,  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Dundalk.  The  attempt  to  conquer  France — an  undertaking 
which  long  was  a  favourite  with  the  monarclm  of  England — prevented  them 
from  giving  thai  attention  to  Ireland  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
beatowe<l  upon  it ;  and,  daring  the  civil  wars,  the  Irish  lived  in  a  stat*  of 
the  most  abject  slavery,  under  the  lawless  sway  of  barons,  who  soujfht  only 
tlicir  own  aggrandizement,  and  wlio,  amid  the  commotions  of  England, 
dreaded  not  to  be  called  to  any  account  for  their  conduct.  The  vigour  of 
Henry  VU.  which  restored  tranquillity  to  England,  likewise  reduced  Ire- 
'luid  to  a  state  of  complete  dependance  on  his  power,  by  restraining  thtt 
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authority  of  the  baroita,  forbidding  the  governor  to  aasetoMe  parUainents 
without  express  perinission,  and  ordaining  that  no  law  panned  in  Ireland 
flhould  he  binding  without  the  concurrence  of  the  English  kitig^  and  bin 
council.  The  caprice  of  Henry  VIII.,  ihougli  he  U»rrifipd  his  Enfcli«!i  sub- 
jectM  into  a  .servile  com[)Iiance  with  Wm  imf^prious  mandatefl,  wata  iH-calca- 
]ate<l  to  maintain  that  tran(|uilUty  in  Ireland  which  his  predecessor  had 
establinhed.  His  religious  tsirtovatinna  (Eii^gusted  at)  ranks  ;  and,  during 
his  reif^,  an  well  as  during  tbu^e  of  his  succpshoin,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary, 
the  Irish  gradually  relapsed  into  that  state  of  barbarous  confusion  by  which 
they  had  so  lonf^  been  distin{e;uiiihed.  The  Spaniards  endeavoured  to 
assist  the  Irish  in  throwintr  off  the  yoke  of  England  during  the  i-eign  of 
Elizabetli ;  but  in  this  undertaking  they  failed,  and  Elizabeth  fully  con- 
Grmeil  the  Eni^lish  dominion  in  that  island.  The  attempts  to  promote  the 
civili>:ation  of  Ireland  was  first  commenced  in  a  rational  manner  by  James. 
He  planted  colonies  from  England  and  from  Scotland,  in  different  places 
of  the  country,  and  iiUraduced  a  rep^lar  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  :  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  future  improvements  of 
Ireland. 

Recent  f/Lftorif.'j  Rut  the  civilization  of  the  Irish  was  not  ibe  ter- 
mination of  the  troubles  of  their  country.  As  they  gradually  emerged 
from  their  former  barbarity,  they  began  to  regain  sight  of  those  privileges 
of  which  they  had  been  wrongfully  deprived  ;  and  the  history  of  Ireland 
during  ihe  last  century,  is  only  that  of  the  attempts  of  the  British  to  de- 
prive the  Irish  of  all  separate  and  independent  political  existence  ;  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  resist  the  encroacliments  of  the  former  on  their 
national  liUcrtiea*  Kclijzious,  no  len^  than  poUtical  viewH,  bad  influence  in 
instigating  the  Iilsli  to  oppose  the  Uritisb  government,  and  commit  the 
atrocities  of  the  rebellion  of  1041,  which  tnaet  ever  disgrace  the  pages  of 
Irish  history.  Tim  same  union  of  religious  and  political  zeal  a])peared  in 
the  support  afforded  to  James  II., — a  prince  who  had  acknowledged  him- 
self ti>  lie  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  ;  and  it  has  since  evinced  itself  on 
many  occaMions. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  displayed  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  only  affortlcd 
new  pretexts  to  the  British  government  to  lay  them  under  mure  severe 
restrictions,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  few  privileges  winch  remained  to 
thoin.  Nor  was  Britain  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  civil,  than 
with  regard  to  the  religious  privileges  of  the  country.  It  was  argued,  that 
Ireland,  as  a  conquered  country,  had  no  right  to  expect  a  participation  in 
its  conqueror's  privileges  ;  and  that  in  all  coses,  tlu,'  interests  of  Ireland 
ought  to  give  way  to  those  of  Britain.  An  almost  general  sequestration 
of  property  took  place,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  population  wore 
pargned  to  the  western  province — the  most  barren  and  desolate  part  of  the 
island.  When  the  Irish  connected  their  religious  with  their  civil  griev- 
ances, it  appears  nut  very  suq)rising,  that  they  early  formed  plans  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  redress-  A  bill  was  passed  in  the  British  parliament 
declaring  that  the  British  legislature  liad  full  power  by  its  laws  to  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland.  This  bill  excited  a  very  general  indignation,  which  wa^ 
augmented  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  patent  granted  to  Wood,  an 
Englishman,  for  supplying  Ireland  with  copi>er  coinage.  The  coin  issued 
by  Wood  was  of  the  Iwwest  kind,  and  the  transaction  lias  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  warmth  and  success  with  which  Swift  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  his  country.  The  debate  roncnming  the  copper  money  was  followed 
by  another  respecting  the  national  debt.     The  British  administration   like- 
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wis«  pretendud  that  tliey  could  of  riglit  dinpoae  of  ituch  parU  of  the  Iriih 
revenue  as  were  more  tlum  sufficient  for  the  Hervice  of  ibe  corrent  year,  \n 
whatever  way  they  thought  proper  ;  tho  Irish  opposed  the  pretension,  but 
their  opposition  did  not  prevent  the  assumed  right  from  being  exercised. 
Irish  discontent  lias  generally  appeared  ver)'  conspicuously  in  tho  associa- 
tions which  have  been  formed  at  diflfereut  times,  and  under  various  pre- 
tences, but  generally  with  the  same  view, — the  emancipation  of  Ireland 
from  what  wa^  leitned  British  tyranny.  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  those 
associations,  instead  of  being  animated  with  pure  patriotic  zeal,  were  fre- 
queutly  nothing  better  than  bands  uf  lawless  depredators,  whose  rapaBorea 
tended  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 
Among  such  Associations,  the  White  Botfn  made  themselves  formidable  at 
the  accession  of  (reorge  III. ;  and  the  Oak  Bot/s  about  two  yeara  later. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Steel  Botfs ;  and  more  recently  by  the  United 
Irishmen^ — an  association  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

Amonc;  the  abuses  of  which  tlie  Irish  complained,  was  the  tluration  of 
their  parliaments-  Instead  of  being  renewet]  every  year,  it  had  become 
customary  to  continue  them  during-  the  pleasure  of  the  bovereigii, — a  mode 
of  procedure  which  put  it  in  the  king's  power,  by  proper  management, 
to  secure  tlie  support  of  almost  every  member.  In  1 768  this  pemicioas 
custom  was  abolished,  and  eight  years  were  declared  to  form  the  longest 
period  during  which  a  parliament  could  subsist.  But  next  to  religious 
tyranny,  the  numerous  restrictions  which  had  been  imposeil  on  Irish  trade, 
iDost  irritated  tlits  minds  of  tho  people.  These  restrictions  were  extremely 
numerous,  and  excluded  the  Irish  from  almost  every  profitable  pursuit. 
After  reiterated  reuionstrancea,  the  British  parliament  seemed,  at  length, 
willing  to  give  some  attention  to  the  rppresentations  which  on  this  subject 
Were  daily  made  to  them.  They  repeatedly  resolved  to  free  the  commerce 
of  Ireland  from  the  restraints  under  which  it  laboured  ;  but  wervi  bh  oft«n 
prevented  from  executing  their  intentions  by  the  petitions  of  the  British 
merchants.  These  disappointments  roused  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
which  Imd  long  been  ready  to  ahow  itself:  and  it  was  almost  nnirersally 
resolved  to  import  no  British  commodities.  Military  associations  were 
also  formed,  professedly  with  the  intention  of  maintaining  incental  tran- 
quillity, and  of  repelling  t)ie  enemieu  of  Britsun ;  but  with  tlte  design,  as 
soon  became  evident,  of  miuntaiuing  tlie  dignity  of  Ireland,  and  of  extort- 
ing from  Britain  those  privileges  which  its  administration  seemed  ao  uu- 
willing  to  grant.  The  ministry  of  Britain  now  l>ecam«  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  wliich  ihey  exposed  themselves  by  neglecting  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Irish.  In  1779  lord  North  procured  far  them  several  relaxations 
of  those  restrictions  which  had  formerly  been  imposed  on  trade.  These 
benefits  were  at  first  received  with  every  mark  of  exultation  and  even 
gratitude ;  but  the  Irish  elated  by  the  grants  which  they  had  received,  and 
attributing  them  not  to  tlie  generosity  of  the  British  ministry,  but  to  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  tliem  by  the  formidable  state  of  the  Irish  domestic 
force,  with  very  little  circumlocution,  proceeded  to  demand  a  free  consti- 
tution, by  which  might  be  secured  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
acquired.  The  Irish  volunteers — whose  nnmbprn  became  daily  more  for- 
midable— in  their  resolutions  which  they  made  public,  boldly  declared 
Ireland  to  be  an  independent  kingdom,  and  that  the  Irisli  were  bound  tn 
submit  to  no  oilier  authority  than  that  of  the  king,  with  the  parliament  of 
Ireland.  The  British  administration  felt  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the 
suppression  of  tho  volunteer   force    but    it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  a 
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majority  in  the  Iriuli  pnrlinmpiit.  The  ilorlaration  of  independence,  thore- 
foFB,  fuilt'd  to  obtain  tlie  sanction  of  tlic  national  legifllnture  ;  on  tbe  con- 
trary, the  Irish  mutiny  bill,  with  a  view  to  clierk  iinproppr  combinations 
among  thow  who  hatt  obtained  arms,  w'as  rendered  perpettyil. 

The  volunteers  now  perceived  llial  il  was  vain  to  expect  any  redrefd  of 
iheir  pievances  from  their  national  represenialives.  In  1781,  therefore, 
they  formed  the  resolation  of  using  every  effort  to  procure  a  reformation 
in  the  leu;islative  body.  For  this  purpose,  a  general  meelincr  of  delef^tes 
from  the  volunteers  in  nil  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  called,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  took  place,  when  seveml  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which 
the  greater  part  tended  to  declare  tlie  independence  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Bat  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  fi^ained  ground  among  tbu  military 
aKHOciations,  it  seemed  to  lose  its  itiHuence  on  the  legisUtive  assembly. 
Every  motion  which  tended  to  establish  the  independence  of  Ireland  was 
instantly  rejected.  To  give  greater  enetyy,  tlierefore,  to  their  former 
del4^nntnations,  the  volunteers  declared  their  unanimous  intention  of  sup- 
porting that  independence  to  which  they  bad  already  announced  their 
attachment,  and  of  opposing  all  such  as  should  oppose  this  most  essential 
rt^ht  of  their  country.  The  Protestant  electors  also^to  whom  the  fran- 
chise was  ut  that  tinae  confined — entered  into  resolutions,  *'  that  no  tie  of 
connexion  or  even  consanguinity,  should  influence  an  elector  to  vote  for 
any  man  whose  politics  were  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  country."  On 
tins  principle  they  acted  ;  they  secured  the  great  objects  of  their  efforts, 
hut  ihf'y  rt>nt  asunder  the  ties  of  landlord  and  tenant,  who  then,  for  the 
6rsL  tiuie  in  Ireland,  wero  seen  to  vote  for  opposite  candidates.  I'he 
British  gorernment  now  rightly  judged  that  it  was  prefemblc  to  grant  what 
might  possibly  be  extorted.  A  message  from  the  lord-lie utenaut,  there- 
fore, directed  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  a  subject  which  bad  so  long 
agitated  the  public  ;  and  the  motion  which  liad  lately  been  almost  unani- 
mously rejected,  was  now  with  almost  equal  unanimity  received.  The  bill 
declaring  the  iudopendenco  of  Ireland  passed  the  Irish  parliament,  and  tho 
lord-lieutenant,  promise<1  that  it  should  meet  the  approbation  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty.  The  exultation  of  the  Irish,  for  some  time,  was  extreme, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  re|>eal  of  tbe  declaratory  act  was  simple, 
without  any  formal  almtition  of  the  claim  of  right.  Nothing  less  than  a 
fonnal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  of  Britain,  would  now  satisfy  the  nnnds  of  the  Irish  ;  and  after 
some  ilelay,  this  declaration  also  was  obtained. 

It  was  expected  that  this  materiid  change  in  the  situation  of  Ireland, 
which  took  pluce  in  178'^,  would  have  secured  the  tranquillity  of  that 
unfortunate  island  ;  but  tbe  hopes  entertained  by  the  friends  of  pence  soon 
proved  to  be  premature.  The  declaration  of  Iritih  independence  had  been 
procured  principally  by  the  Protestant  party.  The  interests  of  the  Catho- 
lics, therefore,  were  somewhat  neglected  ;  and  they  luid  not  obtained  that 
share  of  jirivileges  to  which  they  fancied  themselves  entitled.  Tiiis  was 
the  occasion  of  new  disturbances,  until  the  parliament  of  Britain  thought 
it  proper  to  appease  the  discontented  Catholic«  by  granting  them  all  the 
privileges  of  Protestant  subjects,  except  those  of  being  eligible  to  a  few  of 
the  great  offices  of  State,  and  of  sitting  and  voting  in  either  house  of 
parliament. 

Yet,  instead  of  soothing  the  public  agitations,  this  grant  of  privileges 
seemed  only  to  exasperate  them.  Catholic  emancipation — by  which  was 
meant  a  complete  cvmmnnity  of  all  kin<ls  of  privileges — was  iveiit  Iqw.VU 

111.  a  c 
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litimanded.     To  this  was  added,  a  i-equeal  for  refunn  in  the  represeotation 
ill  parliament,  and  of  the  duration  of  thotte  meeting. 

While  Ireland  was  thus  involved  in  agitating  debater,  that  revolution  coro- 
uipnt.'ed  in  a  neigbbouiiu^  nation  which  many  cuusidcred  as  the  mont 
splendid  political  event  which  the  world  had  ever  witneuaed,  and  some 
declarf^d  to  be  the  era  of  freedom  to  the  human  race.  The  French  had 
dissolved  their  former  tfovemmeiit ;  why  might  not  tlie  Irish  throw  ott'the 
yoke  of  Britain  which  had  always  been  found  ho  di^^agreeablc  ?  I'lie  irench 
had  promi*4ed  aid  to  all  that  panted  for  political  emnneipniion  ;  why  mit^ht 
not  the  Irish  accept  the  proffered  assistance  ?  Such  were  the  desij^ns 
which,  however  well  they  might  be  concealed,  occupied  the  minds  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  community  of  Ireland  ;  and  which  at  length  pre- 
cipitated tlie  nation  into  all  the  hurrors  of  rebellion  and  civil  war.  The 
origin  of  thin  rebellion  must  be  traced  to  that  society  no  well  known  by  the 
name  uf  United  Irishmen,  Tlii;)  association  was  completely  organized  in 
all  its  parts, — from  the  simple  meetings  of  twelve  inferior  members,  to  an 
invisible  executive  directory,  which  acted  with  precision  and  energy,  while 
it  was  known  only  to  a  few.  Every  member,  on  his  udmUsion,  had  an 
oath  administered  to  him.  The  professed  design  of  the  society  was  to 
procure  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform  ;  and,  perhapti, 
many  of  the  inferior  members  had  no  other  view  ;  hut  it  appeared  after- 
wards, that  the  views  of  the  leaders,  at  least,  were  totally  to  separate  the 
island  from  t!)e  British  dominions,  and  to  foi*m  an  alliance  with  France. 
The  United  Irishmen  found  means  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  the 
French  Directory  ;  a  plan  uf  invasion  having  been  concerted  with  the 
French,  La  Hoche,  in  1706,  landed  with  a  few  troops.  The  machinations 
of  the  revolutionary  IriHhmon  were  ill -concerted,  and  the  French  force 
was  compelled  to  yield  at  discretion  to  the  government  troops.  In  1798 
the  United  Inshmen  appointed  mditary  councils,  nominated  ofticers,  and 
began  to  signalize  themselves  by  nocturnal  acts  of  violence;  and  such,  at 
length,  was  the  audacity  of  the  insurgents,  that  in  March,  1793,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  insue  a  proclamation,  directing  the  suppression  of  the 
rabellion  by  the  most  vigorous  measur«fs.  These  revolutionary  movements 
would,  perliaps,  have  been  more  formidable,  hail  not  many  of  the  delegates 
been  seized  in  difleretit  quartern,  and  the  rebels  thus  deprived  of  some  of 
their  most  able  and  energetic  counsellors.  Nothing,  tiowever,  could  pre- 
vent the  ii)9urgent4  from  proceedint;  to  open  rebellion.  An  attempt  to 
seize  Dublin  castle  proved,  through  the  vigilance  of  goverament,  ineffectual. 
A  large  body  of  rebels  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  but  were 
soon  afterwards  defeated,  and  obliged  to  abandon  it.  The  town  of  Kildare, 
which  had  likewise  been  taken,  was  rescued  in  a  similar  manner,  la  the 
neighboarhood  of  Wexford  and  Enniscorthy,  however,  the  rebels  assembled 
iti  great  numbers,  destroyed  a  detaclimeiU  uf  mUitia  which  had  been  sent 
against  them,  and  took  these  towns.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  these  places, 
they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  New  Ross,  but  were  repulsed  with  c<wi- 
Hiderahle  tons,  and  also  before  the  town^  of  Gory  and  Nnwion  Barry.  A 
body  of  the  royal  forces,  however,  under  colonel  Walpole,  were,  on  the  4lh 
of  June,  compelled  to  retreat  before  a  bo<ly  of  the  rebels,  after  lianng  lost 
their  commander.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  rebels  marched  to  the 
attack  uf  Arkluw,  but  were  obtigLMl  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  men.  While  parties  uf  the  rebels  wore  engaged  in  these 
di^rent  undertakings,  a  strong  body  posted  themselves  upon  Vinegar-hill, 
^B  poahion  of  much  strength.     The  royal  troops  now  collected  in  con- 
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tiiclerable  force  unOer  general  Lake,  resolved  to  attack  this  position,  and  if 
pofislbie,  to  disperse  llie  rebels  in  this  quarter.  Lake  mnde  his  approacbes 
with  caution,  and  on  the  2Ut  of  Jaly  onleretl  the  troops  to  march  to  the 
attack.  The  rebeU  maintained  their  pumtiuu  with  galtantry  for  an  hour 
and  a  half;  ihey  then  ^Bve  way  and  fled  in  every  direction.  The  imme- 
diate con^tequenre  of  thin  defeat  wut  the  evacuation  of  Wexford^  whicli  once 
more  was  occupied  by  the  royal  troops. 

While  these  trannactionn  were  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wexford,  the  rebels,  on  the  7th  uf  June,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Antrim  ■  from  which,  however,  they  were  soon  after  driven.  The  defeat 
which  the  rebels  received  at  Ballynahinch,  completely  discourae^ed  them 
in  this  quarter  also;  and  many  of  them  perceiving  tliat  their  affairs  were 
now  hopeless  returned  to  their  unnal  u<;cupatiuns.  Guvernnienl  not^ 
despatched  Cornwallifl  to  Ireland,  with  the  commission  of  lord-lieutenant, 
—  a  man  whow  military  talents  were  suHicient  to  crush  the  rebel^i  should 
they  again  take  the  field  in  ^eater  numbers  than  before,  and  whose  civil 
virtues  and  moderation  were  calculated  to  reconcile  the  most  disaffected. 
He  arrived  in  Ireland  on  the  20tli  of  Juno,  and  immediately  made  known 
his  pacific  intentionHi.  A  bill  of  general  amnesty  was  passf^d.  Bodies  of 
the  fugilive  rebels  every  day  laid  down  their  arms,  and  in  a  abort  time 
thtH  rebellion,  at  first  apparently  so  alarming,  was  completely  defeated. 
During  the  whole  of  this  contest,  the  French  seem  to  have  forgotten  their 
promise  to  give  the  Irish  the  aid  necessary  to  enable  them  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Britain.  That  they  should,  without  some  considerable  effort, 
have  permitted  such  an  opportunity  of  injuring  Britain  to  escape  them,  is 
not  a  little  remarkable.  It  is  scarcely  lesH  remarkable,  that  after  the  rebel 
forces  were  dispersed,  and  after  all  hope:^  of  ultimate  success  had  lelllhemr 
general  finmbcrt  shoulil  liHve  landed  with  a  force  so  inconsiderable,  as 
would  have  been  at  first  liardly  calculated  to  enable  the  rebels  to  make  a 
more  vigorous  resistance,  and  totally  inmlequatc  to  rouse  their  drooping 
courage,  after  they  had  sustained  several  defeats.  Whatever  were  their 
motives,  the  French  landed  at  Killala.  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  imme* 
diately  marched  into  the  country  with  a  small  body  of  altoat  1000  men, 
who  were  soon  furced  to  surrender  unconditionally. 

The  Union.J  That  the  French  intended  to  have  followed  this  slender 
force  by  one  more  powerful,  became  afterwards  evident ;  but  the  total 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  rendered  every  such  attempt  hopeless.  To 
prevent  as  much  as  posmble  simitar  insurrections,  and  to  consolidate  the 
interests  of  nil  ])arts  of  the  British  empire,  it  was  now  resolved  to  unite 
Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kinv:dom.  This  union  was  recommended  by 
the  viceroy  to  the  Irish  parliament  on  the  22<l  of  .January  1799.  In  the 
house  of  lords  a  favourable  aihlress  vi'as  votetl  hy  a  large  majority  ;  in  the 
commons,  after  a  debate  whi^h  lasted  22  hoars«  there  was  a  mnjority  of 
only  one  in  favour  of  the  measure  ;  when  it  was  again  brought  forward 
the  next  day,  however,  those  who  oppotied  the  union  had  a  majority  of  3,  | 
bat  the  detail  of  the  measure  was  postponed  till  the  next  year.  When  the  ^ 
Irish  parliament  again  assembled,  on  the  1 6th  of  January  1800,  a  motion 
was  maile  liostile  to  the  measure,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
42.  The  house  of  peers  were  likewise  more  <lecidedly  in  favour  of  a 
union ;  but  there  was  still  a  formidable  opposition  heailed  by  Mr  Grattan, 
On  the  9lst  of  May,  on  a  motion  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  union  into  the  bouse  of  commons,  there  were  160  for  it  and  100  against 
it;  and  on  the  5ib  of  June  the  bill  passed  the  commvltAe.     \\\  vW  V«v>artA. 
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of  lords  there  was  still  leas  oppoeitioa ;  and  the  subject  having  been  dis- 
cnssed  in  the  British  parliament,  the  bUl  receired  the  royal  assent  on  the 
2d  of  July.  In  1803  a  rery  ra^  attempt  was  made  by  a  few  young  men 
to  OTertom  the  existing  onler  of  things,  which  instantly  involred  them- 
jelres  and  their  companions  in  rain. 

Gaelic  JEmanciptUion,'}  It  bad  been  generally  onderstood  while 
negotiating  the  Union  that  in  the  event  of  its  taking  place  the  Catholics 
might  lo<^  forward  to  the  removal  of  all  their  disabilities.  In  the  expec- 
tations, however,  which  they  had  then  been  led  to  form  they  were  disap- 
pointed ;  and  iho  friends  of  this  measure  were  baffled  in  several  attempts 
which  tbey  made  to  procure  the  repeal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  The  bis- 
tmy  of  thrnr  latest  and  successful  attempt  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  That  great  and  important  measure  being  now  carried,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  discontent^  disunion,  and  strife  which  have  so  long 
distracted  Ireland  and  perverted  her  best  eneigies,  will  soon  cease  to 
op«9te ;  and  that  the  educated  of  all  classes  in  Ireland  will  unite  theur 
jBfiforts  and  influence  to  promote  the  welfiue  of  their  common  country,  and 
eztiagaish  divil  and  religious  animosity  firom  among  their  countrymen. 


CHAP.  II..PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  surface  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  level ;  the  greatest  elevation  of 
the  platform  of  the  country  is  the  Bog  of  Allan,  w^ch  does  not  exceed 
270  feet  above  tide-water ;  yet  from  tins  ridge  the  waters  of  the  principal 
rivers  run  to  the  different  seas.  This  elevated  ground,  or  back-bone  of 
Irebind,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  connected  mtb  the  principal  mountains 
of  the  country:  winding  on  the  N.  to  those  of  Tyrone,  and  on  the  S.  to 
those  of  Sleeve-bloom  and  the  Galtees.  The  face  of  the  country  affords  a 
pleasing  variety  of  surface,  consisting  in  some  parts  of  rich  and  fertile 
plains,  and  in  others  of  gentle  acclivities  in  frequent  succession.  The  most 
extensive  levels  are  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  a  vast  plain 
stretches  quite  across  from  sea  to  sea,  including  in  its  extent  the  Bog  of 
Allan. 

MouTUains.^  Although  there  are  many  hills  of  considerable  elevation 
in  Ireland,  yet  neither  their  continuity  nor  number  is  such  as  to  give  it 
that  character  which  is  called  mountainous.  In  general  the  maritime 
parts,  particularly  those  of  the  west,  are  more  mountainous  than  the 
interior.  The  Irish  mountains  usually  form  short  lines  or  detached  gronpes 
of  different  magnitudes ;  they  are  commonly  of  easy  ascent,  and  admit  of 
culture  a  considerable  way  up  their  sides. 

The  following  is  the  elevation  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Irish  mountains : 

Fca^ 

Sleeve  Donord,  county  of  Down,  measured  barometricaUy, 

■bore  the  sea      .            .            .                         .            .  3,150 
Mangerton,  codnty  of  Eerr^,  above  the  lake  of  Killamey,  ac. 

cording  to  Kirwan         .....  2,693 

Croagh  Patrick,  county  of  Mayo,  above  the  sea,  baroraetrically  2,606 

Nephjn,  county  of  Mayo,  above  the  sea,  barometricaUy    .  2,650 

Cumeragh,  county  of  Waterford,  do.                do.               .  2,160 

Knock  Melcdown,            do.         do.                do.               .  2,700 

RjVBRsQ    The  numerous  riveru  and  deeply  indented  bays  of  Ireland 
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hftve  giren  it  gre&tpr  facilities  for  Intornal  narigation  tlian  almost  any  coun- 
try in  Europe. 

TJie  .SVwnriow,]  The  most  consideraUle  rirer  in  Ireland  is  the  Shannon, 
It  rises  in  the  county  of  Leilriin,  and  after  runniuj^  a  few  nitluti  npreads 
into  Lougli  A  Man,  anil,  in  itn  profi^roHH  towards  the  sea,  fonnn  Bovoral  other 
large  lakes.  The  rirer  is  almost  every-wbere  deep,  and  is  highly  adran- 
tag^ous  to  iidaiid  narigation.  \Miere  it  falls  into  the  sea,  aboat  50  miles 
below  Limerick,  it  has  an  extensive  estuary  nearly  7  miles  broad.  The 
lenffth  of  the  Shannon  haa  been  computed  at  170  miles. 

The  BarroiP,  <§x'.]  The  Barrow  has  its  source  about  40  miles  to  the 
W.  of  Dublin  ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles,  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Walerford.  It  receives  the  Nour,  and  the  Suir. — Tlie  Shtney  is  a 
small  stream,  wliich  enters  tlie  sea  at  Wexford  ;  and  the  fihcK'waUr  or 
Brottdwatsr  forms  Youghall  Bay. — The  Boynet  famous  as  being  the  scene 
of  the  lait  effort  of  James  11.,  enlei*s  the  sea  upon  the  eiwt ;  and  the  I^iff}f 
is  remaiHtahle  only  uh  it  Hows  through  Dublin. — The  Banna  originates 
near  Monaghan.  and  after  poHsing  throagli  Luugli  Neagh,  enters  the  sea 
at  Coleraine.  The  Foyle  expands  into  a  large  estuary  at  Londonderry. — 
The  outlet  by  which  Lough  Eai-n  dutcbarges  itself  into  the  sea  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  but  its  length  is  not  grcaL 

LQken.~]  Ireland  abounds  in  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  extensive. 
Tlte  most  extensive  take  of  fresh  water  is  that  of  Lough  Earn  in  the 
county  of  Fennanaugh,  which  properly  speaking  consists  of  two  lakes 
joined  by  a  small  canal.  The  first  of  these  is  20  miles  long, — the  other 
about  15;  the  medium  breadth  is  10  miles.  This  lake  contains,  in  ic9 
two  basins,  above  300  fairy  islands.  The  banks  are  more  distinguished  by 
characteni  of  amenity  and  softne^  than  sublimity. — Next  in  magnitude  is 
Loch  Nea^h,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Ulster,  and  is  supplied  by  the 
constant  influx  of  several  cnnsiderahle  streams.  Its  length  i;^  15  miles  and 
breadth  7.  Its  waters  find  their  way  into  the  ocean  by  the  riuer  Banna 
or  Bann,  already  noticed.  Its  shores  are  tame  and  uninteresting. — Loch 
Cot'i'il^  in  the  county  of  Galway,  is  20  nule»  long,  with  a  medium  breadth 
of  4  miles. — In  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry  are  the  celebrated 
lakes  of  Killitrnetf,  which  fonn  the  gloiy  of  Irish  scenery.  They  are  3  in 
number,  aad  may  bear  comparison  with  the  fitieal  of  llie  Scotish  and  Eng- 
lish lakes.  Overlooked  by  stupendous  mountains, — bordered  with  pen- 
dent woods, — ornamented  with  the  most  verdant  islands, — resounding  on 
all  aides  with  waterfalls,  and  tlie  reverberation  of  a  vast  variety  of  echoea, 
— they  combine  an  asvemblage  of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  unaor- 
passed  perlmps  in  the  sister-island. 

Singular  features,]  The  waterfall  at  Hungrahill^  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  is  visible  from  the  town  of  Bantry  14  miles  distant.  The  water  is 
collectett  from  various  small  rivulets  and  springs  which  unite  to  form  a 
large  lake  on  the  top  of  IlungmhUl, — a  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular 
mountain  which  is  at  least  700  yards  above  the  level  of  Bantry-liay.  From 
the  top  of  this  mountain  the  water  cascades  in  a  beautiful  sheet,  at  least 
10  yards  brnad,  and  dashes  on  a  prominent  rock  situated  about  half-way  up 
the  moontaiu,  whence  it  falls  from  rock  to  rock  till  it  has  reache<l  the  plain* 
— Among  the  singular  features  of  IrelamI,  Young  mentions  the  Darg-ie^ — 
a  romantic  glen  about  12  mUes  to  the  south  of  Dublin;  and  a  large  (tuvc 
at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  mountains  in  the  oeigbbourhuod  of  .Mitchelstuwn. 
Tlie  entrance  of  the  latter  is  narrow,  but  the  cavern  soon  expands  into  a 
Ini-ge  size,  bciug  iu  length  100  feet,  by  about  60  or  60  feet  iu  liei^Ut. 
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of  lords  there  was  still  leas  opposition ;  and  the  subject  haring  been  dis- 
cnssed  in  the  British  parliament,  the  bUl  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
2d  of  July.  In  1803  a  very  rash  attempt  was  made  by  a  few  young  men 
to  overturn  the  existing  order  of  things,  which  instantly  involved  them- 
jelves  and  their  companions  in  min. 

Cuihoiic  Emancip€Uion.2  It  had  been  generally  anderstood  while 
negotiating  the  Union  that  in  the  event  of  its  taking  place  the  Catholics 
might  look  forward  to  the  removal  of  all  th^  disabiUties.  In  the  expec- 
tations, however,  which  they  had  then  been  led  to  form  they  were  duap- 
|>ointed ;  and  the  friends  of  this  measure  were  baffled  in  several  attempts 
which  they  made  to  procure  the  repeal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  The  his- 
tory of  their  latest  and  successful  attempt  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers.  That  great  and  important  measure  being  now  carried,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  discontent,  disunion,  and  strife  which  have  so  long 
distiacted  Ireland  and  perverted  her  best  energies,  will  soon  cease  to 
operate ;  and  that  the  educated  of  all  classes  in  Ireland  will  unite  their 
efforts  and  influence  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  their  common  country,  and 
extinguish  civil  and  religions  animosity  from  among  their  countrymen. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  PEATUaES. 

Thb  sorfiuse  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  level ;  the  greatest  elevation  of 
the  platform  of  the  country  is  the  Bog  of  Allan,  which  does  not  exceed 
270  feet  above  tide-water ;  yet  from  tins  ridge  the  waters  of  the  principal 
rivers  run  to  the  different  seas.  This  elevated  ground,  or  back-bone  of 
Ireland,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  connected  with  the  principal  mountains 
of  the  country:  winding  on  the  N.  to  those  of  Tyrone,  and  on  the  S.  to 
those  of  Sleeve-bloom  and  the  Galtees.  The  face  of  the  country  affords  a 
pleasing  variety  of  surface,  consisting  in  some  parts  of  rich  and  fertile 
plains,  and  in  others  of  gentle  acclivities  in  frequent  succession.  The  most 
extensive  levels  are  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  a  vast  plain 
stretches  quite  across  from  sea  to  sea,  including  in  its  extent  the  Bog  of 
Allan. 

Mountains.']  Although  there  are  many  bills  of  considerable  elevation 
in  Ireland,  yet  neither  their  continuity  nor  number  is  such  as  to  give  it 
that  character  which  is  called  mountainous.  In  general  the  maritime 
parts,  particularly  those  of  the  west,  are  more  mountsdnous  than  the 
interior.  The  Irish  mountains  usually  form  short  tines  or  detached  groupes 
of  different  magnitudes ;  they  are  commonly  of  easy  ascent,  and  admit  of 
culture  a  considerable  way  up  their  sides. 

The  following  is  the  elevation  of  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Irish  mountains : 

Feet. 
Sleeve  Donsrd,  county  of  Down,  measured   barometrically, 

above  the  sea      .            .            .            .            .            .  3,150 

Mangerton,  coilnty  of  Ksny,  above  the  lake  of  Killarney,  ac. 

cording  to  Kirwan         .....  2,693 

Croagh  Patrick,  county  of  IVIbyo,  above  the  sea,  barometrically  3,606 

Nephin,  county  of  Mayo,  above  the  sea,  barometrically    .  2,650 

Cumeragh,  county  of  Waterford.  do.                do.               .  2,160 

Knock  Melcdown,            do.         do.                do.               .  2,700 

RivsRsQ    The  numerous  rive»  and  deeply  indented  bays  of  Ireland 
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hnye  given  it  greater  facilitiea  for  internal  navigation  than  almoit  any  conn- 
try  in  Earo])e. 

Hie  S/wnnoJi.]  The  most  considerahlB  river  in  Ireland  19  the  Slianuon. 
It  rises  in  tlie  coanty  of  Leilrim,  and  after  running  a  few  miles  Rpreads 
into  Lough  Allnn,  and,  in  its  progress  towards  the  sea,  forms  sevei-nl  other 
large  lakes.  Tlie  river  is  almost  evcry-where  deep,  and  is  highly  advan- 
tageous to  iidand  navigation.  Where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  about  50  miles 
below  Limerick,  it  liaa  an  extensive  estuary  nearly  7  miles  broad.  Thti 
length  of  the  Shannon  has  been  computed  at  170  miles. 

The  Barrouy,  ^c]  The  Barroir  has  its  source  about  40  miles  to  the 
W.  of  Dublin  ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles,  falls  into  the  sea 
neai*  Waterford.  It  receives  the  Nour,  and  the  Suir. — The  Sianeif  is  a 
small  iitreani,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Wexford  ;  and  the  Blackwater  or 
Sroadicater  forms  Youghall  Bay. — Tlie  Bnifne^  famous  as  being;  the  econo 
of  the  last  effort  of  James  II.,  etuerm  the  s<>a  upon  the  ea^t ;  and  the  Iji^ff^ 
is  remarkable  only  as  it  Huws  tbroui(h  Dublin. — The  Banna  originates 
near  Monaghan,  and  Hfter  passing  through  Louji^h  Nengh,  enters  the  sea 
at  Coleraine.  The  Fotfle  expands  into  a  large  estuary  at  Londonderry. — 
The  outlet  by  wliioh  Lough  Earn  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  is  of  con- 
siderable ma^nitnde,  hut  its  length  is  not  greet. 

ZrfiA'evV.^  Ireland  abounds  in  lakes,  some  of  wbicli  are  very  extensive. 
The  must  extensive  lake  of  fresh  water  is  that  of  Lough  Earn  in  thi* 
county  of  Fermanaogh,  wliich  properly  speaking  consists  of  two  lake^* 
joined  by  a  small  canal.  The  first  of  these  is  20  miles  long, — the  other 
about  15;  the  medium  breadth  is  10  miles.  This  lake  contains,  in  its 
two  basins,  above  300  fairy  islands.  The  banks  are  more  distinguished  by 
cbaractera  of  amenity  and  softness  than  sublimity. — Next  in  magnitude  is 
Loc9».  Neaghf  which  lies  in  tlie  centre  of  Ulster,  and  is  supplied  by  thft 
constant  iuHux  of  several  considerable  streams.  Its  length  is  15  miles  and 
breadth  7.  Its  wati'rs  find  their  way  into  the  ocean  by  the  river  Banna 
or  Bann,  already  noticeil.  Us  shores  are  tame  and  uninteresting. — Lock 
Corrilt  in  the  county  of  Galway,  is  20  miles  long,  with  a  medium  breadth 
of  4  miles. — In  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry  are  the  celebrated 
lakes  of  Kiliarnet/,  which  form  the  glory  of  Irish  scenery.  They  are  3  in 
nnmWr,  and  may  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  of  the  Scoti^ih  and  Eng- 
lish lakes.  Overlooked  by  stupenilona  mountains, — bordere<l  with  pen- 
dent woods,-^)nmn)enled  with  the  most  venlant  islands, — resounding  on 
all  siilea  with  waterfalls*  and  the  reverberation  of  a  vast  variety  of  echoes, 
— they  combine  on  assemblage  of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  uosor- 
pasaed  perhaps  in  the  sister-island. 

Siriguiar  Eeatureji.]  The  waterfall  at  Hungrahilly  in  the  county  of 
Corli,  is  visible  from  the  town  of  Bantry  14  miles  <listant.  The  water  is 
collected  from  various  small  rivulets  and  springs  which  unite  to  form  a 
large  lake  on  the  top  of  Ilungrahill, — a  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular 
mountain  which  is  at  least  700  yards  above  the  level  of  Bantry-buy.  From 
the  top  of  tliis  mountain  tlie  water  cascades  in  a  beautiful  sheet,  at  leant 
10  yards  broad,  and  dashes  on  a  protninent  rock  situated  about  half-way  up 
the  mountain,  wlumce  it  falls  from  rock  to  rock  till  it  has  reached  the  plain. 
— ^Among  the  singular  features  of  Irelanrl,  Young  mentions  the  Dargie,^— 
a  romantic  glen  ahout  12  miles  to  the  south  of  Dublin ;  and  a  large  cavo 
at  the  foot  of  the  Galtee  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchelstown. 
The  entrance  of  the  latter  is  narrow,  but  the  caveru  soon  expands  into  a 
large  size,  being  in  length   100  feet,  by  about  50  or  60  feet  in  Itoiglit. 
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Reyontl  this  the  cave  extonds  iu  a  circuitoua  direction,  to  a  distance  aap- 
posed  not  t*)  be  lest*  than  half  an  Irish  mile.  The  breadth,  height,  and 
general  appearance,  are  vaiioos,  beinj^ sometimes  very  spacious;  and,  from 
the  inciiistations  of  spar,  the  cave  exhibits  an  appearance  of  great  Iiril- 
liancy. 

The  Giants*  Causeway.'}  When  describing  the  general  features  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  improper  to  omit  the  Giants*  Causeway,  an  immense 
mass  of  basaltic  coJumns-  This  Causeway  is  upon  the  cuast,  8  mite^i  N,E. 
from  Coleraine.  The  length  of  this  arrangement  of  columns  is  about  600 
feet,  the  breadth  is  from  24^0  feet  to  120  feet.  Tim  pillars  have  three, 
foar^  five,  six,  or  seven  sides,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  five  sides  ; 
scarcely  two  pillars  can  be  fouiid  ivith  their  sides  and  angles  exactly  simi- 
lar.  The  height  of  the  pitJArs  is  various,  though  thu  general  elevation  of 
the  causeway  is  from  IG  to  3(>  feet.  The  pillars  are  composed  of  dilferent 
pieces  exactly  joined,  the  one  aide  of  the  joint  being  concave  the  other 
convex.  In  many  of  the  capes  and  IiIIIh  they  are  of  a  larger  size;  more 
imperfeet  and  irregular  in  their  figure  and  articulation,  having  often  Bat 
terminations  to  their  joinL<<.  At  Fairhead  ttiey  are  of  a  gigantic  magni- 
tude, souietiniea  exceeding  5  feet  iu  breadth,  and  100  in  length;  often- 
times apparently  destitute  of  joints  altogether.  Thruugh  many  parts  of 
the  country,  this  species  of  stone  is  entirely  rude  and  unformed,  separating 
in  loose  blocks ;  in  which  state  it  resembles  the  Htone  known  in  Sweden 
by  the  name  of  trappe.  The  atone  is  black,  close,  and  uniform  ;  the  var- 
ieties of  colour  are  blue,  reddish,  anti  gray ;  it  is  of  all  kinds  of  grain, 
irom  extreme  fineness,  to  the  coarse  granulated  appearance  of  a  stoae  which 
resembles  imperfect  granite,  abounding  in  crystals  of  schorl,  chiefly  black, 
thougli  sometimes  of  various  colours.  Though  the  stone  of  the  Giants* 
Causeway  be  in  general  compact  and  homogeneous ;  yet  it  is  remarka- 
ble, tltat  the  upper  joint  of  each  pillar,  where  it  can  be  ascertained  with 
any  certainty,  is  always  rudely  formed  and  cellular.  The  gross  pillars 
also  in  the  capes  and  mountains^  frequently  abound  in  those  air-holes 
through  alt  their  parts,  whirh  sometimes  contain  fine  clay»  and  other  ap- 
parently foreign  bodies  ;  and  the  irregular  basaltes  beginning  where  the 
pillars  cease,  or  lying  over  them,  is  in  general  extremely  honey-combed, 
containing  in  its  cells  crystals  of  zeolite,  little  morsels  of  fine  brown  clay, 
sometimes  very  pure  steatite,  and  in  a  few  instances  bits  of  agate.  Na- 
turalists have  not  bo{?a  able  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  basaltes,  of 
which  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  other  similar  appearances  consist,  have 
originated.  By  some»  it  is  argued,  that  they  arc  crystalizations  produced 
by  water ;  by  others,  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  lava,  and  that  thetr 
origin  must  have  been  volcanic.  This  debate  has  been  conducted  by  both 
partiea  with  more  acrimony  than  succeas;  but  this  is  not  tbe  place  to  take 
notice  of  the  various  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by  the  partisans 
of  the  different  opinions." 


"  Thf  ImprMiinn  at  Ant  producH  liv  thtu  «ttip«ndon«  trork  <if  iiattire  i«  that  of  the 
fauililinn;  of  an  pxtciislvr  piur  ;  for  wtiit-li  the  Htui)«-i  itlrradjr  bloijced  uut,  had  oiHoy  years 
agu  bv«ii  luiij  upon  the  beach,  bat  from  wme  greiit  iiatifinu!  cfilaniiiy,  or  other  uikknovn 
cauM,  the  work  nra«  itiuirrrupted,  aii-l  the  labourers  all  dismiaanl.  And  so  the  nati«rs 
bttUcve,  that  the  plants  oii(»  cummcnretl  thin  culoiittal  tank  of  fnrmio;  a  cAUB«*ray  inio 
SottUand ;  but  that,  bring  «xpetl(Kl  by  tbp  anclrtit  Iiith  h'-rors,  they  left  the  great  work 
impcrfecL  The  CaiiHt-wHy  cuti^jfitn  of  three  p'wj-Sf  or  iiiuIm,  projectluK  from  the  baae  of 
n  atratiAed  rUirahuiit  400  feet  in  height.  The  principal  mole  if  visible  for  300  yarda 
iu  extent,  at  low  water  ;  the  oihem  not  more  than  batf  that  diaUncc.  It?  puly^nnat 
pjllari  are  *o  cloaely  united  chat  it  Is  difficult  to  ineei-t  more  Ibou  a  kuife^bUde  b«i vreen 
tAMta.     So  chae  is  tbe  doorlni;  uf  this  nnturat  4'iay,  that  whrnrver  any  wubsldenM  of 
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CHAP.  HI— CLIMATfi— SOIL  AND  PttOUUCE— CANALS. 

The  ctiniate  of  Ireland  lias  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  of  England. 
The  chief  difference  Beeniii  to  be  that  it  is  more  moi»t,  intercepting  from 
the  Atlantic  those  vapoui's  wliicli  would  otberwiae  involve  in  almoat  per- 
petual rain  tlie  weHteru  »thore  of  England.  Generally  speaking  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  north  of  Ireland  in  about  48',  of  the  middle  60",  and 
of  the  Houtli  52".  VVesterii  winds  are  frequent  and  violent ;  owing  to  the 
violence  of  these  gale!<,  the  tides  on  that  side  of  the  island  n»e  to  a  great 
height  and  How  with  unr.ommon  force.  The  aca  is  said  lo  be  making  con- 
tinual encroachments  upon  tlie  land.  It  in  probably  owing  to  theeie  com- 
bined clrcum^tant'esj  thai  the  western  aide  of  Ireland  is  indented  with  so 
many  hranchea  of  the  ftea,  running  a  considerable  way  inland,  and  resem- 
bling thfise  nameroua  inlets  by  which  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

6'oiY.]  The  following  is  the  tenitorial  suiface  of  Ireland  according  to 
8  return  made  to  parliament:— Arable  land,  gardeUH,  meadows,  pastares, 
and  niataliee,  12,1^6,280  acres;  uncultivated  land,  and  bogs  capable  of 
improvement,  4,900,000  acres;  surface  incapable  of  any  kind  of  improve- 
ment, 2,416,664  acres.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  is  said,  by  Young,  to  be  its  stony  quality.  Stones  are  every- 
where numerouH,  without  in  any  degree  hurling  the  general  fertility.  This 
may  be  owing  to  their  quality,  which  is  generally  calcareous.  The  moisture 
of  the  climate  pmserves  the  herbage  constantly  unparched,  and  coninbutes 
to  afford  that  excellent  pasturage  for  which  the  country  has  always  been 
remarkable. 

Bngs."]  The  greatest  tlrawback  to  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland  consists  in  the  immense  extent  of  bogs  by  which  it  is  disfigured. 
These  bogH  are  rarely  level ;  they  frequently  rise  into  hilht ;  their  most 
common  plants  are  headi-bog  myrtle  and  sedge-grans.  The  jiarliamentaiy 
commUsioners  appointed  in  1809  estimated  the  whole  bogs  in  tlie  king- 
dom at  2,330,000  English  acres  of  which  1,676,000  acres  consist  of  liat 
red  bog,  and  thn  remainder  form  iho  covering  of  mountains.  These  bogs 
are  nearly  continunus,  forming  a  great  broad  belt  across  the  centre  of  the 
country,  with  its  narrowest  end  towards  the  capital,  and  gradually  extend- 
ing in  breadth  an  it  approaches  the  western  ocean.  The  owners  never 
considered  it  practicable  to  reclaim  much  of  the  soil  by  draining  these  bogs. 


th«  varface  hns  oocurred,  wutcr  will  b«  found  to  lodj^B,  and  remain  for  a  len|;lh  of  lime. 

Although  the  union  of  the  (^olumus  hiis  bovn  just  represeutcd  itnpcrviuu!i  Ui  a  lotl^KiiieiiE 
of  wHtcr,  yet  un  thn  W.  hhId  ot'  the  CaU9«fr;iy  i^  sef ii  a  apriiiit  of  watfr  bubbling  tip  bn. 
tfrrcti  thf  tnlrratit:m  itl  the  coluninH,  throui'h  which  thn  blndu  ol  a  kiiilc  rtuihl,  witb 
iiiach  difficulty,  bv  iutruduced.  This  U  Cdll»d  the  GtanU'  W^l,  and  llio  water  fuuiid  ta 
it  Is  exirvtni'ly  pure.  Thn  CauMway  i^  incliiiod  to  the  horizon  In  a  tmftll  an^lr,  and  majr 
be  traced  up  the  ciiff  iu  an  trasUirly  direutlan,  atid  culminates  nt  the  distunce  ut'one  niiUi 
frum  the  Cauaeway,  where  U  attains  the  hei(;ht  ul'  ^^0  fnet  above  the  level  of  the  m-Xi. 
>'Jt  etill  prot'^ed^  towardii  the  I:^.  and  ultimHtely  immerges  nt  I'lfrtmorr.  This  in  not  tbo 
irrandntt,  nur  moat  maginflcent  iitrntuni  vi  bnaalt ;  the  next  ntfAtuni  but  one  to  tfaia 
formt  the  Dobleat  natural  colonnade  In  Ibe  world,  itio  columns  \y^\ug  more  perfect  iu 
their  articulation  than  the  great  colniniiBof  i'uirhcad,  and  of  mure  coluMal  dimen«toua 
ihaii  thoM  of  the  Cauaeway.  In  the  faue  of  the  bold  itratlftcd  cliff  eait  of  the  Caoae- 
way,  aorne  very  regular  colonnadtfa  of  cluaten-d  pillars  are  Men,  the  ntioaC  perfect  of 
which  are  called  the  Ori^^nns,  frutii  a  very  atriking  reaeinblam^^  which  the  facdv  bears 
to  cb«  rani;e  of  frontal  lubvK  iu  a  large  church-organ.  On  a  lul'ty  projecUnif  iti.f  iiand 
a  few  shaitenKl  coluinua,  u5Uiilly  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Oiinina/  Ta/n,  aald  to 
have  been  miMtaken  by  the  crew  of  the  Veaaeli  componing  the  iuvincibtiv.  Armada  of 
Spain,  who  forihwilb  fired  u^wn  the  inolTensive  caluiuna,  and  rcgiatcre<l  iu  their  front* 
Ibeir  foolith  I'lror. 
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Botanif.']  Ireland  is  distinguished  by  a  few  species  of  plants  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  recfetables  are  almost  entirely  the  same  as  in  England. 
Botany,  however,  has  been  little  t:ulUvate<l  here ;  and  few  dintricts  have 
heen  explored  with  ])retMsion,  or,  indeed,  with  any  attention  to  their  vege- 
table produce.  The  shore  of  the  lake  Killarney,  is  distinguished  by  the 
arbutus  unedoy  a  plant  not  indijj^enous  in  any  of  the  other  Btitiiiih  isiandtt, 
and,  even  in  Ireland,  found  only  in  this  particular  spot.  The  snxifraga 
nmhrosa^  cultiviited  in  many  gardens,  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Sligo. 
The  speoipj*  of  culti  fated  vegetables  are  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in 
Britain.     Wood  is  scarce  and  of  inconsiderable  size. 

Anlmalt.~\  It  ha*  frequently  been  aflirmed  that  no  poisonous  animal  is 
found  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  has  been  remarked,  that  this  \^  no  more  than  af- 
fii'ming  tliat  it  difTera  from  Britain  only  in  having  no  vipers, — since,  ac- 
cording to  many  tminraliBtSf  the  riper  is  the  only  noxious  animal  found  in 
the  ottier  British  iHles.  Whether  or  not  poisonous  animals  could  exist  in 
Ireland,  if  carried  thither,  is  unccrt!;in ;  it  is  by  no  niLMina  probable  that 
the  experiment  ever  was  made*  It  has  been  affirmed  that  spiders  will  not 
attach  themselves  to  Iri^h  wood;  but  this  allirmHlion  iw  without  founda- 
tion. The  Irish  hound  or  \voif-do|]f  has*  l>een  mucJi  celebrated  for  its 
beauty,  size,  and  strength  ;  but  tho  breed  ia  now  almost  extinct.  Tlie 
bobby  is  a  small  species  of  horse,  distinguisbed  for  its  easy  pace.  It  ap- 
pears from  horns  and  skeletons  which  have  been  foimd,  that  an  animal^ 
now  totally  unknown,  has  formerly  existed  in  this  country.  It  was  long 
imaginett,  that  lliis  creature  must  have  been  the  Moose-deer,  now  well- 
known  in  Ammica ;  but  Pennant  has  shown  that  the  creature  to  which  tlie 
horns  found  in  Ireland  belonged,  must  have  been  almost  double  the  size 
of  the  American  deer.  The  horns  have  antlera  for  the  brow.  They 
sometimes  measure  between  the  lips  im  less  than  1+  feet,  and  weigh  up- 
wards of  300  pounds.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  animal,  of  which 
these  hurnt  formed  part,  must  have  been  at  least  VZ  fiiet  high.  It  is  said 
tliat  magpien  and  frogs  were  unknown  here  till  introduced  toward  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18tb  centuiT' 

Minerah7\  Irelantl  is  the  only  one  of  the  British  inlands  which,  at 
present,  is  known  to  fnniish  gold.  The  spot  in  which  lias  is  found  in  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  about  7  miles  to  the  W.  of  Arklow,  in  the  bed  of 
a  torrent,  descending  from  the  mountain  of  Croughan-kinshelly.  Tha 
peasants  were  in  usp  to  collect  the  mud,  clay,  sand,  and  otlier  sediment, 
found  in  thin  torrent :  and,  washing  it  in  a  rude  maimer,  somowlmt  similar 
to  tliat  practised  by  the  negroes  in  Africa,  were  often  rewardetl  by  the 
diflcovery  of  consiilerable  masses  of  gold  of  much  purity.  GovemnienC 
thought  it  worth  wfiile  to  prosecute  tho  search  for  gold  liere^  but  it  mis  noon 
proved  that  the  (|nantity  found  would  not  defray  the  expense,  (iold  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  hut  the  quantity  has  al- 
ways been  inconsvilerable.  Silver  lias  been  found  in  Ireland,  in  (juantitiet* 
sufficient  to  indemnify  for  some  time  the  labour  of  procuring  it.  Three 
mines  are  mentioned  by  Irish  writers,  one  in  the  county  of  .\ntrim,  one  ta'' 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  one  near  Sligo  in  Connnught.  'Ilmi  in  .\ntriin 
was  properly  a  lead-mine  ;  but  the  lead  so  much  abotmded  in  silver,  that 
30  pounds  of  the  former  yielded  one  pound  of  the  latter.  The  otiier  two 
seem  to  have  been  silver-mines,  properly  bo  cnlled.  They  were  all  for- 
merly wrought ;  hut  the  works  were  deinolislu'd  during  the  iroubloua 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Copper  has  been  discovered  at  Muccrosa  in  the  county 
Wicklow.     Iron  is  found  in  many  difterent  districts,     'lliu  ore,  as  in 
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Other  plac<>9,  is  of  variuas  degreM  of  excellence'  Several  iron  foundpriea 
were  eatahlishetl  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7lh  century ;  but  at  present  there 
are  few  or  none.  Coal  in  found  in  Kilkenny,  in  a  Rtateof  purity  fiup|>osed 
to  be  unrivalled.  Cattle  Ctnner  colliery  is  the  lai^cst  in  the  kingdom* 
]irodnrin^  at  leant  40,000  tons  animally.  Near  Kilkenny  is  found  beauti- 
ful marble  ;  an<i  slates  are  procured  in  different  places.  The  Irish  freestone 
is  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  the  quality  of  iiiii>ibin^  tlie  moit^ture  of  the 
atmosphere.  Thia  quality  is  not  peculiar  to  the  freestone  of  Ireland  ;  but 
as  the  atmoapherLi  is  there  generally  very  moist,  tlie  eil"ect<t  of  this  quality 
may  l>e  more  conflpicuonn.     In  the  cave  of  Dunmore  olnbaAter  im  found. 

Mtneral  Springs.']  Mineral  springs  are  not  ho  numerous  as  in  England, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  is  generally  snppoaeil  to  be  greatly  inferior. 
They  are  chietly  chalybeates.  Those  most  frequently  visited  by  invalids 
are,  Lacan.  near  Dublin, — -Swadlenbar,  in  the  county  of  Cavao, — Johns- 
town, in  Kilkenny^ — and  Mallin,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

Geology.']  This  island  rests  for  the  most  part  on  n  bed  of  granite^  It 
abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  in  some  parts  of  Kilkenny. 
It  is  also  found  emerging  from  beneath  tiie  basalt  of  Sleeve-Gallen,  in 
Derry.  Limestone  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land. The  basaltic  district  occupies  n  range  of  coast,  stretching  from 
Carrickfergus  to  Lough  Foyle,  and  inland  to  Lough  Neagh. 

Canals.]  The  interior  of  Ireland  is  intersecte<l  by  a  \-ariety  of  cATials. 
Not  many  years  aft^tr  the  example  set  by  the  Duke  of  Bridsfewater  in  Eng- 
land, a  grand  canal  was  begun  from  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  river  Shan- 
non. Jiwas  started  by  individuals,  batatthe  time  of  the  Union  £.'>00,0(>0 
wan  voted  by  government  to  assist  in  the  compIf»tion  of  this  raual,  the 
greatest  utility  of  which  is  to  supply  the  capital  with  peat  for  firing,  from 
the  bog  of  Allan.  Another  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal  proceeds  to  Athey, 
where  it  joins  the  Banow. — The  Hoi/al  Connie  one  branch  of  which  be- 
gins at  Glassmanogree,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  at  the  Liflfy, 
near  Lots,  extends  to  beyond  Mnllingar,  and  is  principally  used  for  the 
carriage  of  com  and  turf. — The  Newry  Canaf^  which  runs  along  tl»e  south- 
ern boundary  of  Down,  from  Carlingfurd  bay  to  tlie  Newry  water,  is  used 
for  conveying  coals  from  the  Tyrone  collieries  ;  it  admits  of  vessels  of  60 
tons  bunlcn,  and  is  one  of  ibe  most  useful  in  the  kingdom. — The  execution 
of  the  Litter  Canal^  intended  to  form  a  navigable  communication  between 
Lough  Neagh  and  Lough  Erne,  has  been  recently  contracted  for  at  the 
sum  of  £H7,7;i8,  of  which  £100,000  has  been  advanced  by  government. 
Lord  Cloncurry  has  recently  suggested  the  formation  of  a  ship-canal  from 
Galway  to  Dublin,  which  would  shorten  by  one-third  the  duration  of  an 
American  or  West  India  voyage  from  England  ;  enable  ships  to  avoid  tlie 
dangers  of  tlie  channel  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  projected  canals  from 
Portsmouth  to  London,  and  from  the  Hrigtol  to  the  British  channel)  make 
the  finest  system  of  internal  navigation  in  the  world. 


CHAP.  IV.— AGRICULTURE— MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE-*. 
REVENUE— A  BSfiNTEEISM. 
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Tu  E  tenures  by  which  al  most  all  the  estates  to  Ireland  are  held,  are  derived 
from  grants  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cromwell, 
or  William  III.  With  but  two  exceptions,  there  are  no  manorial  rights  in 
Ireland.      There  are  several   estatej^   of  upwards  of  oO,000  a£i«f^^  «>.'Cv'\| 
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Rome  whose  incomes  exceed  £100,000.  The  value  of  oeiates  ia  general  doe»^ 
noi  exceed  20  years'  purchase.  The  leases  commonly  jpraiited  are  for  6l« 
years,  and  lives,  31  yearn,  or  21  yuari^.  The  HVHlein  of  u'liat  are  called 
middle-tnen  prevails  very  much  in  Ireland :  these  arc  persuua  who  rent 
lanils  from  the  proprietoiti,  and  let  them  again  to  the  real  occupiers.  Some- 
timcit  there  are  several  renters  between   the    liaiidlord  and    the  occupier. 

State  ftf  Agriculture*']  The  agritulture  of  Ireland  has  improved  niach 
within  these  few  year«.  It  is  still,  however,  very  backward.  The  tenant 
ia  expected  to  erect  tlie  necessary  buildings  on  the  farm  ;  the  outlay  gene- 
rally consumes  the  fanner's  capital,  and  be  of  course  calculates  his  buildings 
jnst  to  last  tbe  lengtli  o(  his  lease.  No  Btipulation  iei  made  as  to  the  rota- 
tion of  craps  or  the  application  of  manure ;  a  tenant  usually  considens  that, 
for  the  time  lie  Las  his  land,  the  more  he  can  get  out  of  it,  and  the  less  be 
can  put  into  it,  the  better.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  lease»  ilie  farm  is  in  l>ett«r 
condition  than  when  originally  let,  the  rent  is  raised, — raised  even  on 
account  of  the  very  buildings  the  tenant  has  erected  out  of  his  own 
money  t  Another  cause  of  inferiority  is  found  in  the  neglect  of  green  til- 
lage. The  winter-climate  of  Ireland  is  mild  :  there  is  always  grass  enough 
for  the  rattle  to  starve  on,  consequently,  none  of  the  useful  and  cleansing 
crops  of  turnips  or  mange  1-wnrzel  are  ever  resorted  to.  Again,  the  Irish 
at  home  are  excessively  indisposed  to  labour ;  they  require  incessant  watch- 
ing, and  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  holiday;  with  charac- 
teristic short-sightedness,  they  bad  rather  go  to  work  for  another  at  eight 
pence  a-day,  tlian  slay  at  home  to  get  ttvo  shillings  by  well-directed 
attention  to  their  own  land.  The  climate  of  Ireland  is  in  their  favour ;  the 
soil  is  rich  ;  and,  what  is  a  great  deal,  the  mole  is  not  known.  But  Uio 
Irish  are  idle.^^  The  implements  of  hosbandry  used  in  Ireland  arc  gene- 
rally very  mde  in  their  construction.  Wheat  is  not  generally  cultivated, 
and  is  often  coar«e,  and  of  inferior  quality.  15arley  is  more  generally 
sown  ;  but  it  is  calculated  that,  throughout  ttie  whole  kingdom,  there  are 
10  acres  of  oats  sown  for  one  of  any  other  species  of  grain.  The  Irish 
oats,  however,  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  English.  The  potatoes  of  Ire- 
land have  long  been  celebrated  both  on  account  of  their  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, lliey  are  cultivated  in  every  species  of  soil ;  and  the  produce  is  from 
800  to  1,000  stones,  of  21  lbs.  to  the  stone,  |>er  acre:  that  is,  from 
lti,000  to  21,000  lbs.  The  dairy  is  the  ui(»st  extensive  aud  best  managed 
part  of  Irish  husbandry.  The  average  number  of  cows  on  a  dairy-farm 
is  from  .30  to  40  ;  3  acres  of  land  of  middling  quality  being  allotted  to  each 
cow.  The  average  produce  of  each  cow  is  M  quarts  per  day  in  summer, 
and  6  in  winter.  The  beat  butter  is  made  in  Carlow.  It  ia  expurtetl  to 
England,  the  East  and  VN'est  Indies,  and  Portugal.  Great  tracts  of  coun- 
try are  devoted  to  tbe  gru/ing  of  sheep. 

*  To  tbe  quer)*,  '  \Vfcy  nre  you  not  «t  work  to  ilay  ?' — nays  Mr  Johnson— the  nnsiver, 
At  Ivavt  twenty  ilayi  in  iIm  year,  and  th«o  otun  at  the  mint  Important  anii  critloal 
Ma«(Mi  too,  will  b«,  '  It's  A  bolyJay,  Sir.'  In  the  motitli  of  Ki'branry,  I  have  been  tolil, 
*  l\'»  enrly  yet,  Sir.  anU  tbr  grouml  i«  wmething  wet  still.'  *  But  why  Ao  not  you  A|i«n 
the  drains,  loour  the  ditchec,  grub  up  tbe  tverdft.  tnrnd  tbr  gup%  1  tnw  in  your  fence, 
and  draw  limestone  on  tbe  land,  and  brenk  it  iiit'i  tcravel  for  manure  :  for  your  borart 
are  idle,  w  wall  m  youneWaa?'  •  Why  iben,  il'e  true  fer  your  honour  ;  but  you  are  • 
Btrai.grr  in  tbew  parts,  Sir.  and  doesn't  know  tbe  r>Kbtii  uf  It.  The  poor  man  HfTaonl 
to  iini>ruve  the  land  thal-a.  way  !  We  haven't  uipital,  Sir.  that's  the  lou  ul  this  ntuntry, 
•o  it  is  :  an'  any  bow,  sure  I've  only  a  twenty-oue  years'  laaw,  and  nine  years  of  It  Kone, 
aa'  if  I  waa  to  make  the  land  that's  In  it  belter  ilsdf,  I'd  only  be  risinf^  the  rini  on 
nyaell.'  •  But,  my  nao4  fellow,  auri-ly  you  wlU  not  tit  down  in  sloth  and  poverty  for 
a  doipii  uf  yearm,  merely  that  your  rrtit  may  not  be  ruiMtl  at  the  end  of  that  titne?' 
'  froth,  on*  I'd  wish  Co  keep  the  bit  of  <rouiid  for  the  chlldrr  at  ibe  rint,  auy  bow. 
Sir.'" 
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The  Grain  Traile.2  The  quaatity  of  grain  which  Ireland  exports  to 
England  and  Scotland,  haa  l>e«ti  nearly  trebled  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  For  the  four  yearn  ending;  10th  October,  1827,  it  was  on  an 
average— 

Grain.  Meal  and  Flour 

1 ,500,000  qrs .  470,000  c wts. 

Of  the  grain,  fully  three-fourths  consist  of  oats,  about  one-sixth  of  wheat, 
one-fifteenth  of  barley,  and  a  small  quantity  of  malt,  pease,  and  beans. 
The  south  and  the  west  of  Ireland  send  out  the  largest  quantity,  and  the 
north  least.  The  exporting  places  stand  in  the  following  order,  placing 
those  first  which  furnish  the  largest  quantity : — 


1.  IJmeriek, 

2.  Cork, 

3.  Waterford, 

4.  Sligo, 

5.  Dublin, 

6.  Dimdalk, 

7.  Wexford, 

8.  Dn^heda, 


9.  Newry, 

10.  Westport, 

11.  Belfast, 

12.  Londonderry. 

13.  Gal  way, 

14.  Baltimore, 

15.  Colerain. 


Of  the  grain  sent  out,  1,116,000  quarters,  on  aa  average  of  the  foar 
yeare,  go  to  England,  and  .S84,000  quarters  to  Scotland.  Of  the  470,000 
cwts.  of  meal  and  flour,  only  a  very  small  quantity  (about  15,000)  go  to 
Scotland  ;  England  receires  the  rest. 

Agricultural  Ejeporta»1  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  official 
ralue  of  the  several  articles  of  agricultural  produce,  in  the  shape  of  saltea 
provisions  and  live-stock,  exported  from  Ireland  in  1814,  1820,  am) 
1823 :— 


1814 

1830 

1823 

Butter     .     . 

^£847,687 

i:  1,091,312 

i  1,082,876 

Bacon      .     . 

324,777 

363,789 

475,858 

Beef        .     . 

178,516 

101,130 

136,594 

Bread      .     . 

23,509 

3,130 

8,345 

Pork        .     . 

2-^8,539 

197,212 

166,218 

Tongues 

3,332 

2,063 

1.4(6 

Hog's-lard      . 

26,985 

31,997 

38,619 

Oxen       .     .     . 

96.934 

215,928 

224,495 

Hogs        .     . 

41,900 

91,483 

76,424 

Sheep       .     . 

10,819 

22,305 

51,111 

jei,782,998 

^2,120,349 

i:2,202.016 

Linen  Manufacture^^  The  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important 
manufacture  of  Ireland  is  that  of  linen.  It  seems  to  have  flouiished  here 
even  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth ;  but,  from  the  par- 
ticular fashion  of  the  Irish  shirts,  great  part  of  it  was  used  within  the 
country.  The  very  fashion  of  these  shirts  indicates  a  country  where  linen 
was  plentiful.  It  appears  from  official  returns  that  the  annual  average  of  the 
liuen-trade  of  Ireland,  for  ten  years,  from  1770  and  1780,  was  25,000,000 
yards.  In  1782  and  the  ten  succeeding  years,  the  average  rose  to 
40,000,000,  being  an  exact  annual  increase  of  15,000,000  yards.  The 
exports  of  linen  from  Ireland  in  1814,  amounted  to  £2,645,912,  and  of 
linen-yam  to  £62,928.  In  1823  the  exports  of  the  former  amounted  to 
£3,148,528,  and  of  the  latter  to  £21,368.  The  raw  material  for  the  linen* 
manufacture  is  almost  entirely  grown  in  Ireland ;  the  manufacture  iteeU 
flourishes  most  in  Ulster.     The  following  ii  an  account  of  the  reputed 
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valoe  of  brown  liuea  sold  in  the  marketH  of  ihe  four  provinces  in  the  yi^ar 
1824: 


I. 


UlHtcr £2,109,309  10  U 

Leinster 109,888  4  9} 

MuiiKter I  IO,WI  0  3 

Con  naught I68»0£i0  0  7^ 


I 


Of  Ii,087,012  yardd  of  Iritsh  linen  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  ia 
the  year  ending  5th  Jiuiuary  1828,  4/284,566  yarcla,  in  value  £263,658« 
were  exported  direct  from  Ireland. 

Cotton  Alanufaclurf.^  TJie  cotton  manufacture  is  of  very  late  Intro- 
(luctiim  into  this  country  ;  but  is  spreading  rapidly.  In  1814  the  value  of 
cotton-goods  exported  from  Ireland  amounted  lo  £38,278;  and  in  1823 
to  £454,074. 

WoalUn  Manufacture.'^  The  greater  part  of  the  wot>l  that  is  sliorn  ia 
Ireland,  i§  manufactured  iuto  frie2e  and  linsey  by  the  proprietors.  There, 
are,  hofvever»  a  few  woollen  manufactures  of  diftercnt  dei^criptions  in  thii 
country. 

fisheries.^  There  lias  been  a  gradual  increutie  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  of  tliiti  country  for  tlie  last  He  von  years.  In  1822, 
the  number  of  men  employed  amounted  to  36,1.^9  ;  in  1825  to  52,482  {. 
in  1828,  to  59,329  ;  and  in  1829  to  63,421.  The.^e  fisheries  not  only 
furnish  the  meann  of  subsistence  and  profitable  labour  to  a  very  dense  and 
very  j>oor  coast  population,  but  are  a  productive  nursery  fur  the  suppl]^ 
of  hardy  seamen. 

Commerce.']  Few  countries  of  Europe,  and  no  part  of  the  British 
dominions  occupy  a  situation  more  favourable  to  commerce  than  that  of 
Ireland.  Enjoying  a  convenient  intercourse  with  every  part  of  Europe,  ita 
tntercuurse  with  Ameiica  and  the  West  Indies  is  shorter  than  tliat  from 
any  part  of  Britain  ;  its  coast  is  in<lented  with  many  noble  bays  and  har- 
bours i  its  soil  is  fertile,  producing  all  the  neces'^arie^,  and  many  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life  in  a  quantity  sutiicient,  not  only  fur  its  own  inhabit. 
onta,  but  to  supply  a  considerable  export.  The  political  state  of  Irelaud 
long  prevented  it  from  making  thu  must  proBtable  use  of  these  advantages  ii 
hut  tlte  late  favourable  cbanges  mu«it  call  forth  tlie  native  energy  of  th*^ 
Irish,  and  impart  to  Ireland  a  fuller  sliare  of  that  prosperity  by  which 
Britain  is  so  happily  distinguished  tban  she  has  yet  enjoyed.  The  total 
amount  of  exports  and  imports  from  Ireland  in  the  years  1814,  1820,  and 
1823  respectively  were  as  follo^^^■. 


1814 

1830 

1823 

Export*. 

^6,590,2  H» 

£lM%-22-A 

£H,i3'i,750 

[mporiB, 

6,087,732 

5,I67,(»H 

6.020,975 

y^ational  Bank.]  The  bank  of  Ireland  was  established  in  1783,  witft^ 
a  capital  of  only  £600,000.  It  is  now  increiwed  to  £3.000,000,  after 
paying  the  original  subscribers  \2\  percent  for  their  money,  whilst  itgiv< 
them  at  the  present  moment,  £1,260  for  every  £437:  lOt.  of  money*J 
actually  subscribed. 

Ej-cise  anri  Custoiru.]  Between  the  years  1790  and  1828  the  con** 
sumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  has  more  tlian  doubled  in  quantity,  increaaing^ 
from  3,438,079  to  8,260,919  gallons;  malt  has  decreasL'd  almost  one  hal^- 
from  4,697,200  to  2,400,066  Iri^h  bushels.  The  amount  of  sales  of  estates 
cbBf^'d   li'iti}  ilutien  in   Ireland  in    1H26,   wan  only   £73,510  3s.  4d. ;  of 
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fumitare  £186,673  lbs.  Except  the  ariiclf^  of  Rpirits,  the  amount  of 
^onds  charged  with  duties  of  excise  in  Irt^laiid  is  extremely  »inall>  The 
net  produce  of  the  duty  on  8Ui(ar  in  18'28  whs  only  £426,008,  and  on 
roD'ee  £.'14»855.  The  total  produce  of  the  cuHtocns  for  the  year  ending  5th 
January  1H28  was  £1,976,498;  and  of  tbo  excise,  for  tlie  same  period, 
£1,754,215. 

Heoenue.]  Witli  a  population  very  nearly  half  as  great  om  that  of 
Great  Britain,  the  total  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1817  was  only  £5,941,41 1 ; 
ill  1820.  £5.107,491;  and  in  1824.  £5,201,714,  or  not  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  former,  while  the  expenses  nnd  chartfes  upon  col- 
lection were  much  lujeater  in  proportion.  On  the  5th  of  January  1817 
the  exchequer  of  Ireland  ww  united  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  tlio 
char/o  for  interest  and  mano^meut  on  the  loans  raised  in  England  was 
consolidated  with  the  public  debt  on  that  (late. 

Absenteeism*^  It  has  been  loudly  asserted  by  one  class  of  economists 
that  Ireland  is  drained  of  lier  wealth  solely  hy  her  great  landed  propnelors 
becoming  aWn/e«jr,  that  in,  living  out  of  the  country;  and  as  boldly  main- 
tained by  another  that  the  absence  of  men  of  property  from  Ireland  or  any 
other  country  cftn  have  no  eifcct  in  retarding  its  projjre^s-  We  think  both 
pai'tie»  have  fallen  into  error  in  the  extremity  to  which  they  have  carried 
tiieir  doctrines,  and  our  readers  will  perhapa  apree  with  as  in  the  opinion 
after  considering  our  riews  on  this  important  subject  which  we  subjoin  at 
some  leng^b.^^ 

"  The  only  -xay,  the  Koonomists  oontend,  in  which  Uir  rentn  of  an  nbsAnt  lamllortl 
can  be  remitif  J  (o  thK  ciiuntry  in  irhich  ht  hni  takt'ii  u^t  hi*  rcitiii'nre,  In  by  exporlinK 
thither  nn  e<(nivjilr<ni  amount  of  thn  rAvrprodiir.-'  nr  intniifHrtiirr*  of  his  native  country. 
It  U  Iru*,  nay  tbry.  that  the  rents  apgtear  Co  bn  rt>mllt)*d  limply  by  the  pun^luue  and 
CmnRiniMion  of  n  bill  of  exchange  ;  but,  uii  conslderinK  thi*  niHttrr  fur  u  tnotnent.  It  will 
readily  Hppear,  that,  without  the  actutii  trAiiii{H>rtatii>ii  uf  valuable  prnduri^,  tho  remil- 
cantw  cannot  be  effected.  A  bill  of  exrhniige  is  r>>ally  nothing  more  than  an  order  ad- 
dremed  by  an  individani  to  another,  reiiuestintr  him  to  pay  to  some  third  purty  a  dt-bt 
which  has  been  rontracted  to  the  drawer  of  the  bill ;  and,  therefore,  whatercr  be  th« 
amount  to  whirh  bilU  of  rxebange  ar^  wniiti^d  upon  any  country,  «n  equivalent  amonnt 
of  priHiuce  rauxt  be  taken  to  that  roiinlry.  otiierwixn  tho«e  bilU  could  not  be  procurrd. 
It  i«  dcinonatratively  evident,  therefore,  l\iHt  without  actually  nrnditig  ra%v  produce  or 
inaiMit'actures,  the  rents  of  an  absent  Utidlnrd  r^annot  be  remitted  to  him.  And  this 
beiiitc  the  true  stale  of  the  (act,  how  can  the  abu>nc«  of  proprietors  be  Injurious  to  the 
wealth  of  their  native  country?  The  internal  demand  for  maniira<:turea  mav,  indeed, 
be  dimiriishivl  by  their  non'reaidence ;  but,  to  the  same  extent,  the  exUrrnaJ  muit  be 
iiicreuscd  ;  and  the  Keneral  prosperity,  therefore,  cannut  be  at  alt  affected. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Economists  have  endeavoured  to  show 
tbut  the  absence  of  landed  proprietors  can  have  no  injurious  elTect  upo[)  the  pro:^p-rity 
of  their  native  country,  uut,  bnfore  stating  any  objection  to  the  correctnets  of  this 
theory,  we  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that,  if  the  view  which  it  takes  of  the  efTeot  nf 
the  absence  of  hnded  proprittars  be  correct,  it  must  follow  that  the  noti-rrsidence  of  the 
morufft/ clasi  also  would  oat  be  attended  with  ttny  injurious  consequences.  Their  revrnne, 
too,  it  may  be  contended,  like  that  of  the  lauded  proprietor,  cannot  he  n>mitted  without 
an  equivalent  amount  of  manufucttired  ignods  or  raw  produce  beitie  sent  abroad  ;  and 
that,  in  this  wny,  the  very  N»me  timouiit  of  encourAgpmeut  mU4t  still  bt>  i;iven  to  the 
irrtiiufacturer  of  a  country,  which  ihny  could  have  enjnyrd  had  the  moiiied  class  been 
renidlns  at  home.  If  the  reasoning  of  the  Kconomiits  be  corre^a  in  the  one  ca«e,  it  muitt 
unquesiionnbly  bo  so  In  the  other  alio;  and  not  only  the  whole  proprietors  of  land  in 
Gntat  Britjiin.  but  the  monied  classes  also— including,  of  course,  the  whole  holders  of 
national  stm'k— mi^ht  become  absentees,  and  con-iuine  ihcir  revrnues  In  foreign  countries, 
without  the  pro^ptrity  nftVieir  nwn  bfing  in  the  slight*^!  de^ri'  alTrrtrd. 

Now,  although  we  cannut  ai;ree  with  the  Kcoiiomints  in  thiiikiriK  that  the  absence  of 
men  of  wealth  Is  not  prejudicial  to  n  country,  yet  wa  have  no  intention  of  cmllinif  In 
qaesllon  the  correctness  of  ihrir  reaaonhie  in  regard  to  the  Increased  quantity  of  (ooda 
that  must  b(!  ex{>urted  from  a  country  whon  its  men  of  property  are  resident  abroad. 
On  the  contrary,  wi*  roncrive  It  to  be  impossible  that  the  revrnuea  of  the  nhsenters  can 
be  rimitted  tu  thetn  without  such  an  increase  in  the  exports  uf  their  own  country.  But 
while  we  admit  the  soundness  of  this  part  of  the  ar|rument,  wc  continue,  notwlthttand- 
Ing,  to  view  the  rnideiirc  of  men  of  property  abroad  as  a  clrctim stance  injurious  tu  the 
prosperity  uf  a  country— fur  the  fullowin);  reasons  : 
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CIIAI'.   v.— POPULATION— NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


in    1805,   Mr  Nowenfaam  compated,  from  a  rariety  of  doraaienUt,    thai 
the  popalution  of  Irulaiul — of  which  no  account  had  been  taken  for  74 


■ 


Ut, — Th«  Ueniand  fur  the  ftervlcei  of  a  variety  of  Inijwrtaiit  classes  in  the  i:omiDuiiIty 
h  diminisbedt  and  a  propoitioniil  d^r«e  of  cnooiiratfttment  gi^fn  to  slmlUr  elau«s  la 
tha  foreign  ooiuitriea  where  Uieab^enleea  reridp.  The  classes  to  whioh  we  allude  com^i 
pr«b»utl  tboM  who  are  eiigugetl  in  the  l«arued  pnilViuioiii  of  \rw  and  medicine,  in  lfa« 
eiiucotinii  of  youth,  nnH  thf  mrroin  depirtmcnf*  oC  (wicnri*,  Mtcnituri',  and  the  fin^  art-s; 
besides  tradenmrn  ami  Rrtiiian?  of  e\'ery  dcMiription.  The  emplurment  of  these  pervontf 
does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  presence  of  capital,  but  upon  ihnt  of  wealthy  cod* 
sumers  ;  and  Absenteeism,  therefore,  must  hare  a  nuist  iiyiirious  etTect  upon  the  pro?t- 
perity  of  them  alt  Now.  the  tioportant^e  of  Uteruture  and  science  to  the  moral  aiitf 
tntelleclual  improvement  of  a  nation. —  the  advantages  whiuh  the  arts  derive  from  phtlo« 
Bophy, — and  the  tone  which  thu  combined  presence  of  ntl  these  influences  imparts  to 
B4x:i«ly.  ivill  re«ilily  0(;»:ur  to  every  one.  Ili'iidi-i,  an  It  is  by  ihr  snvtnt;*  of  the  different 
individuals  conHtituting  a  cuminiinity  that  its  capital  is  inuren-iMd,  it  follows,  tltat,  wban 
tbc  demand  for  the  uerviuesof  these  different  claMtes  is  diminished,  the  antiual  locnaj* 
fn  (he  capital  of  the  country  from  their  savings  must  also  be  diminlitUcd. 

8ii/y.— It  appears  to  ua  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  the  £conomiffts  have  dooA  ihiM 
It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  rerenaes  q\'  the  Absentees  be  remitted  io  the  form  o# 
raw  produce  or  manufactured  goods.  We  shall  ((uute  some  of  their  ar);umeata  ou  Ihla 
head  : 

'*  liaw  produ-*e  is  the  article  In  which  it  is  at  present  most  for  the  advantage  of  Irfl" 
land  to  remit  the  rents  of  AbMntees.  And*  huppoaiiig  them  to  return  to  Ireland,  a 
much  less  amount  of  their  rents  would  be  Uid  out  in  the  purchase  of  eorn,  and  a  lar^^ 
in  that  of  the  m  inu/ariurcM  uf  the  rounCry.  But  this  i^ould  not  ponthly  occasion  any' ' 
Increase  of  the  totn/  efffwtive  demand  for  labour  ^  for  It  is  evident,  that  If,  under  aacia-i 
circuiDstanires,  more  peuplc  ivrre  empI>oyi.-d  la  one  way,  fewer  could  bo  employed  In 
another.  It  a  non-resident  landlord  layx  out  hU  rem  In  the  purchase  of  corn,  wbkta 
■vqaires  the  luboor  of  500  men  for  Its  prndui'tioni  and  if,  in  returning  home*  be  lays  oal 
this  rent  in  the  purchase  of  maiiufacturs.  also  prodm^ed  by  ^UU  men,  the  agjEregatA 
demand  for  Irish  labour  la  In  nowise  atfected  by  the  change.  Not  only,  however,  would 
the  demand  for  labour  not  be  Inrxeaaed,  but  there  ore  ten  chances  to  one  that  it  wouUIr 
be  considerably  diminished  by  such  a  change  as  has  now  been  suppused.  A  Kr*-*>*ter 
number  of  labourers  will  almost  niiifttruily  be  employed  in  the  production  ot  £,!iOO 
worth  of  corn,  thnn  in  the  pruductifin  uf  £300  worth  of  mnnufai'tured  nouds.  Our 
revlen  are  well  awure  that  Dr  Smith  has  founded  hia  theory,  with  re<ip«ct  to  the  aupiv 
I'ior  udvantageuu^ueu  of  a^riculturnl  industry,  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found, 
that  if  two  equal  capitals  are  emptayed^  the  one  in  apiculture,  and  the  other  in  manu* 
I'actures,  the  former  will  afford  emplovinent  to  a  much  greater  number  of  Individuals 
than  the  Utter :  and  those  who  diiaent  Irom  Ur  Smith's  tneory  do  not  d<fny  thti  aiNump* 
tioo  on  which  it  is  founded,  but  merely  contend  that  It  Is  not  by  the  number  of  people* 
but  by  the  rate  of  net  pro6t  that  ditferent  biuinessea  yield,  that  their  comparative  odvou. 
tageou-tnesa  is  to  be  determined.  The  recommendation  of  a  system  that  would  mosd ' 
i-ertninly  tHXJulon  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour,  ia  a  truly  7rtJiA- 
mode  uf  pruvidlny  employment  for  a  pcv\iie/'^EdiitinirgU  Rev'texo,  voL  xili.  pp.  60,  6I> 

Tlta  Economists  here  admit,  that  if  the  Absantees  ware  to  return  to  Ireland,  tlierti 
would  b«  a  greater  demand  for  manufaciured  goodt,  and  leas  for  raw  produce ;  but  tbejr 
rniitend  that  this  wuuld  actually  oo'Aaion  a  leaa  demaud  for  labour,  and  be  of  no  advan- 
tage whatever.  lu  ordnr  tu  show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  let  us  attend  to  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  eK[Kirtation  of  raw  produce  from  one  t-ountry  to  another,  in  the  «ray 
of  exchange  far  an  etjuumUni  value  imnieJiaUiy  receitvd  ui  returtit  and  the  exportation  f^ 
it  in  jtaymsfU  of  Ike  rents  y  AbKnlea.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  It  Ii  often  of  tha 
Kreatest  advantage  to  a  country  to  exchange  its  raw  produce  for  manufactured  gofids  ; 
but  then  it  is  a  very  diifrireut  question  whether  it  he  equally  advHntaj^eous  t«>  export 
the  revenue  of  Absentees  in  this  lorm.  I'or  what  is  sent  out  of  the  r^iuiitry  in  the  httier 
way,  there  is  nothian;  ret->-i\'ed  in  exchan^f ;  and  if  It  be  true  that  had  ;he  Abseiiteaa 
boeo  residing  at  home,  that  raw  produce  would  have  formed  capital  for  the  cmplnyinenl 
of  labour,  aiid  been  converted  Into  manufacturing  goods,  it  must  certainly  follow,  that, 
by  the  return  of  the  Alwintees,  the  capital  of  the  country  would  employ  a  greaiac. 
number  of  labonrcrs,  and  tmire  economical  value  would  be  proiluced.  N^ow,  it  apiiearfl 
orrtaiu,  that  thla  la  the  case.  A  variety  of  manufacturt^  gumls  ciuiitoi  he  produced, 
except  at  the  place  where  they  arsto  be  consumed.  The  ini[i(irtant  article*^  of  com  and 
rluth,  fur  example,  are  sciLrcely  ever  completely  fitted  for  conaumptiott,  except  whera 
they  are  produced.  If,  therefore,  a  certain  immber  of  labourers  were  to  be  employed  ii%< 
the  proaoction  of  raw  material,  and  if  that  material,  on  the  return  of  the  Ahsenierst  . 
wttre  to  give  employment  to  an  addUitinal  number  of  hands,  it  ts  truly  an  Irish  mode  of 
reasnaing  tu  conteml  that  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  dimioiafaed  by  the  residcooa 
oi'  the  Jaadlurds  ur  mottled  clasaes. 
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yean — amounted  in  that  year  to  about  5,395,456, — wbich  was  near  one 
million  and  a  half  more  than  its  generally  supposed  amount ;  and  that  it 
increased  so  as  to  doable  in  46  years.  Increasing  at  that  rate,  irom  the 
year  1791,  (the  last  year  mentioned  in  Mr  Newenham's  Table,  and  when 
it  appeared  to  hare  amounted  to  4,206,612,)  to  the  year  1821  inclusive, 
it  must  have  experienced  an  oxerage  annual  addition  of  91,148;  and  con- 
sequently bare  amounted  that  year,  according  to  that  gentleman's  compu- 
tation, to  6,941,052;  which  was  almost  precisely  its  real  amount, — ^the  re- 
turn made  in  that  y^ir  including  a  population  of  6,801,827  souls.  This, 
we  beliere,  is  the  most  accurate  computation  of  the  kind  erer  made.  In 
some  important  respects,  it  appears  greatly  to  surpass  those  of  Sir  William 
Petty,  Dr  Darenant,  Dr  Brackenndge,  and  Dr  Price.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  principal  results  of  an  official  return  made  to  pariia^ 
ment  in  1823: — 


PROVINCES. 


C0U14TiES. 


ULStl&lt^. . . 


Armagh...... 

Cavan    

DoiTO .......  „ 

Fermanttgh  , , 
London  ddity, 
Monagban ..,. 
Tyrone , 


Co^^^rA[JGHT» 


'  Galway 

Ltiitrim,,.,.., 

Mayo , 

Rosconunoi], 


Lkwstkb, 


r  Carlow 

Dublin 

Kildore 

Kilkennr 

King's  County.. 
Longford......... 

Lowth... 

Meath 

Quecn^B  County 

Weatmeath 

Wetforf.... 

Wickluw 


Mmf  ST£R, . . 


GIbfb  

OCmC *•.. 

Kerry 

LImendi...,. 
Tipperary,.., 
Woteiford.,*. 


387,200 
181.450 
301,000 
679,530 

283,450 
3J8,6(R} 
178,600 

463,700 

989,950 
S55,950 

790,600 

wo,6ao 

&47.I50 

137,050 
H2,050 

gaa,750 

300.350 
283.000 

1^150 
110,750 

3S7,900 

S3]p.^50 

342,900 
311,600 

*76,!e00 
1,016,000 
247,650 
386,740 
451,950 
8^800 


\^v^-K%xvm 


4«,02& 
3G,260 

44.,&00 

22.585 

i7,ltH 

58,137 
2), 762 
53,051 
37,399 

a7.o&& 

J3.02e 
33,740 
I6.+76 
39,789 
22,50* 
18,987 
El,30a 
?7,£Ha 
23,105 

t9,9^ 
17,289 

35,373 

114,463 

33,597 
*a,409 
a>5,927 
S3,e«3Q 


5o.4&t- 
39,860 
36,809 
48,0.50 
63,321 
25,263 
37,557 
»t,063 
50,012 

63.4S0 

23.101 
56,036 
40,9>G3 
28,167 

14,630 
63,491 

19,1@0 
33,3S1 
25.374 

21,650 
S4.059 
30,125 
2l-,!>4o 

31,939 

19,0*7 

39,214 

J37,4aif 
^069 
51,165 
62,457 
28,964 


27i\'ae3 

197,427 
ltj.5,076 
24ii^.^74 
32j,+ia 
130,998 
193.S69 
J  74,679 
261,865 

337^374 
124,785 

293,11-2 
208,729 

14*,229 

78,595 
335,893 

99,060 
181,946 
131,0*3 
107,570 
1^1, 12J) 
159,183 
134,275 
128,819 
1 70^805 
116i,767 

206,089 
730,444 

216,189 
277,477 
346,696 
156,611 


lL94iO00  1,143.609  1,312/132  6,801,827    10^  1.75 


L38 
.90 
1.50 

a76 
i.oe 

£.16 
L60 

1. 
1.77 

a 

2. 

%M 
l.GO 
LOG 

L7S 

.42 

2.40 

1.66 
2.16 

\m 
\sn 

K7l 
LBS 

e. 
!^ei 

2.30 

1.42 

3. 

L33 

1.55 

L66 


.Sff/y, — A  nother  Injunoat  ooDwquenGe  of  the  absence  of  men  of  wciilth  frons  a  eoonUry , 
ntiwm  stmpl  J  from  iu  toniiofm  eonaidenble  part  of  Ibe  comuMroe  of  a  oonntry  into  « 
trade  with  lorriKii  nations.     The  home  trade  Is  alwaje  the  most  aecore.     It  Is  whw 
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Tlie  number  of  houses  and  of  persons  in  the  above  statement,  wlipn 
compared  with  the  po[iulation  I'etuni  of  lH2i,  diffei's  in  some  instances 
very  conniderably.  The  returns  from  Galway.  Kerry,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo, 
are  mon;,  and  from  Cork  and  Meath  less,  in  the  above^  than  the  retnms  made 
in  182] ;  but  a  note  to  the  latter  docamcnt  informs  nB,  that,  *' though  gen- 
erally accurate,  the  returns  were  in  some  instances  defective."  The  above 
statement  having  been  compiled  from  the  amended  and  corrected  return 
presented  to  piirliamont,  and  onlcred  to  ho  printed,  18ih  July,  1823,  nnd 
completed  late  in  ISS-i,  wiil,  of  course,  he  most  entitled  to  regard  for  its 
authontieity.  An  regards  tlie  territorial  extent  of  each  county,  the  par- 
liamentary paper  states  the  number  of  acres  to  be  taken  from  BeaufortV 
Memoir,  as  being  (though  not  perfectly  accuraUi)  the  latest  and  be«t  ac- 
count. We  are,  however,  incline<l  to  consider  that  gentleman's  admea- 
surement as  considerably  under  the  truth.  The  same  returns  from  which 
we  have  compiled  the  above  table,  funiish  us  with  the  fuUowiog  anm- 
roary :— - 


PBOVlKCFa  OF 


SUMMARY 


NUNBIM  or  FAHILIKa. 

Ni/Masii        r  InliHlrllod, 
or  j  l/iiliiNKblted, 

Pboiv«ti  nn  or  f  MiiIp*, 
BAcn  SbX'     {.FeniHliii, 


OCCVPiLTIONS. 


CA|rrirnltiirt>,       .        .        . 
^TriMle.  MannrocturPft,  Ac. 

^  All  iitlicr  Oci-npations, 
CTolnl  offuplcd, 


TMbIm. 


UlSTKII.    LKHMTEO.     Ml^NSTEB.   CoNNAt'ailT 


NcmasB  OF 

BAt^'M  Sax  )  Females, 

t-xona    ■  jTolal 

EuucATioH.  CAttendiDf  Sunday  Srtiooto, 


MO.Ittl 


VJMt 


1,030.43d 

I43,RIS 
1.030,738 

XfM* 


878,SB1B 

tijXU 

419 

sia,Kv» 

75^16 

aa.ffis 

iii,flw 

80.TW 


3J7,3(Vl 

ana 

mn.tm 

(n&,49^ 

3?n,o« 

HWI7 
01fi,t6t 

40.070 

IVl.aiA 

&.nR3 


]9T,tOS 
551.918 

5A(t,y6i 

S1.&1Q 

ai.-'wo 

IMf>5 
4fl.tKi 
6,15U 


Total. 


I,I18,C02 

sxai 

tva,vm 

nfti.si3 

167.ISi 


We  must  revert,  however,  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  census  of  1821^ 
for  (he  following  fiicts: 

PesulU  of  Census  o/'lSSl.]  Dividing  the  population  of  Ireland  into 
four  grand  classes  with  respect  to  age,  the  census  of  182]  presents  to  our 
view  the  following  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  of  a  country  abound- 
ing with  every  means  of  industry,  and  with  able  and  ivilling  haud*i  to  cul- 
tivate it,  in  the  most  civilized  period  of  the  world  :  IW,  Inluuts  of  o  years 
and  under,  l,400,665j — one  half  of  whom  are  at  least  badly  rlothed  and 
fed.  2f/,  Children  from  5  to  16,  1,748,663,  of  whom  1,300.000  were 
destitute  of  education.  3f/,  In  the  age  of  labour,  8ic.  (from  15  to  50,) 
there  were  3,328,874  persons, — of  this  number  of  both  sexes  2,836,815 
were  occupied,  and  of  them  1,660,000  wr>re  males,  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Of  these  about  415,000  were  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Dis- 
senters, the  remainder  were  Catholics.  4//i,  In  the  age  of  imbecility,  (from 
50  and  upwards,)  there  were  683,625  persons, — of  this  number  of  both 
Bcxes  408,455  were  from  the  fl^e  of  50  to  60,  and  349  were  at  tlie  age  of 


e"|t*IC"l  ■'*  this  tntdv  ihat  the  merchant  la  leaat  liable  lo  coinuiit  inlsiakea  with  rrgard 
<u  thu  sprdei  of  (oodt  ihai  the  Doarket  rvquiret.     Ilr  Itaa  ■  mort!  iiicimatir  Hitiusiuuiiri* 
witli  tbe  peraon  willi  wham  hn   ia  tratitactinir  busiiirw,  and  ha*  tTadlrr  inciuia  of  ccrm- 
.ficUiiig  imjtieatcat  uf  couti-act. 
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100  and  Qpnrarcls,  an  tncoatestable  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  tlie  air  oihI 
hoalthfdlness  of  the  climate,  but  a  great  proportion  of  these  aged  persons 
were  paupers- 

Alhged  Decrease  of  Population^  Several  writers  have  been  fond  "f 
sopposing  that  Ireland  has,  in  former  ages,  been  more  popalou<i  tlian  at 
present.  "  Ireland  (says  Molyneox)  has  certainly  been  better  inhabited 
formerly :  for  in  the  wild  moantains  between  Ardmach  and  Dundalk,  ere 
obfien-able  the  marks  of  the  ploui^h,  as  they  are  also  on  the  mountains  of 
AUmore.  Tlie  same  has  been  observed  in  the  connties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donegal.  Mountains  that  are  now  covered  with  bogs,  have  been 
formerly  ploughed  ;  for  when  you  dig  five  or  «ix  feet  deep,  you  discover 
n  proper  soil  for  vegetation,  and  find  il  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows ; 
u  plough  was  found  iu  a  deep  bog  near  Donegal ;  and  a  hedge,  with  some 
wattles,  standing  under  a  bog  that  wat  five  or  »ix  feet  in  depth.  The 
stump  of  a  large  tree  was  found  in  a  bog  ten  feet  deep*  at  Castle  Forbes ; 
the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and  Rome  of  the  cinders  and  ashes  were  still  ly- 
ing on  the  stamp."  Now  with  regard  to  tliis  mode  of  reavoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  eye  to  be  deceiv- 
ed in  tracing  what  Is  supposeil  to  be  the  work  of  art.  The  productions  of 
Nature  sometimes  accidentally  resemble  those  of  human  industry.  The 
traces  of  cultivation  upon  the  mountains,  owe,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the 
imagination  as  to  the  judgment  of  the  observers.  Kt  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive in  what  maimer  the  traces  of  cultivation  could  be  perceived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bog,  otherwise  than  by  uncovering  a  large  space  of  it ;  and  it 
is  no  less  diHicnIt  to  conceive  in  what  manner  that  space  could  be  so  nice- 
ly laid  hare  as  to  discover  those  traces  with  any  <Iegree  of  certainty.  The 
circumstance  of  discovering  a  plough  at  the  bottom  of  a  bog — were  its  truth 
incontrovertibly  ascertained — would  be  a  more  powerful  argument  in  favour 
of  the  cultivation  of  that  particular  place;  though  even  this  circumstance 
might  be  accounted  for  upon  other  Buppositions.  Allowing,  however,  the 
correctness  of  Mr  iMolyneux's  statements,  they  by  no  means  authorize  the 
conclusion  that  Ireland  was  more  populous  in  former  ages  than  at  present. 
That  many  places  were  formerly  cultivated  which  an*  now  waste  or  cover- 
ed with  deep  morasses,  ia  a  fact  which  induces  us  to  believe  rather  that 
the  inhabitants  have  changed  tlieir  places  of  residence  than  that  their  num- 
bers have  dimininlied.  The  circumstances  ivhich  in<luce  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  to  change  the  places  of  their  residence  are  numerous ;  and  in 
every  country  have  produced  many  revolutions  in  the  loc&l  population  of 
particular  districts.  When  the  spots  on  the  inountaina  alluded  to  were 
cultivated,  perhaps  many  of  the  mut^t  fertile  plains  in  the  country  were 
little  better  than  deserts.  Perhaps  these  elevated  spots  were  the  scanty 
resources  of  those  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  to  avoid  the  troubles 
arising  from  domestic  rommotions  or  foreign  invasions.  Perhaps  the  brow 
of  the  hill  was  ploughed,  because  the  plain  was  seldom  free  from  the  ra- 
vages of  war.  Mulyneux  assures  us,  that  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  streets  and  other  remains  of  a  large  city  are  still 
visible.  Places  of  strength  are  often  situated  on  hills  ;  and  in  that  bar. 
baroua  state  of  society,  when  every  chieftain  is  the  enemy  of  all  his  neigti- 
bours,  they  are  alwayn  numerous.  When  peace  and  commerce  introduce 
civilization  and  knowledge, — when  men  desceml  fnim  their  fastnesses, 
and  fill  the  more  fertile  plains, — such  places  of  strength  are  neglected,  he- 
cause  they  are  not  necessary,  and,  in  a  few  ages,  are  no  longer  re- 
membered.    Hut,  after  all,  the  former  existence  of  a  large  city  on  the  top 
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of  ft  higli  momitKB  in  Uw  north  tti  Inhad,  is  nac  peilaap*  better  ftaoer- 
tHMd  <!■■  ^  artificial  caortractiim  of  vitrified  finrto  o«  Kfwal  of  the  UW 
of  Scotland. 

CktntuUr  of^  ImkahtiaMts.2  The  aattva  InJk  tn,  ^Klooblodlf,  the 
mmm  laee  with  iha  pweal  inheintaBta  of  Walai,  and  Ae  H^laadb  of 
Seodaiid;  die  identity  of  their  laagaage  beSog  an  m 
oitinapoiBC.    We  nay  cqpect,  ihanSon,  Aat  a— y  iiaunii  will  he 

Mmof  tfaeeoDTanieMeiof  bietkndn  H^Uanden  of  SootkMi,  «!^ 
ihrir  rnmifrj  U  rni  pit  1  j  ■iqimrim-  in  nitnnl  rrafTiTM :  hat  nntwillMlBniliii(^ 
of  ihii^  the  Iriahman'e  condition  ia  generally  infinitely  wane  than  tet  <Mf 
^  Seotiih  Highlander.  Hia  hnt^  eoannonly  callod  a  onMn,  is  ft 
Me  stfnesim  of  day  mixed  with  stEftw,  affording  os 
for  hb  fiunily  and  pigs,  and  a  cow»  if  he  be  ricdh  mnngli  to 
The  fire  is  upon  the  floor,  and  an  opoung  in  the  raof  eoita^o 
FMatoes  and  nnlk  form  the  greater  fMut  of  ins  novwhrneBt. 

lAo  the  Scotish  Highlander,  his  most  hdored  nmaic  is  tiie  bagpipe  ; 
bat  the  Irish  iaetrament  is  aomowfaat  different  from  that  genenlly  eeea  an 
grflanrf  The  Irishnraacylihe  the  Seotish,  kof  apeci£ar  diancter.  It 
ii  oommonly  simple,  and  almost  alwi^  plaining.  Smnmee  in  Ireland, 
aa  in  the  HighfauMls  of  Scotland,  often  commence  with  Jfiu^  oqniTalent  to 


Ju  the  former  oomitry,  they  ah»  lineqaently  coonnenee  with  O, 
oqmTalent  to  '  grandson' — a  practice  little  known  in  um  latter.  Hie  tibUm, 
or  custom  of  bowling  at  fnaerals,  ia  not  peealiar  to  IrelaBd,  beii^  common 
in  Rnsna,  and  amoog  some  of  the  American  tribes ;  bat  it  is  unknown  in 
Scotland. 

The  common  people,  among  the  native  Irish,  property  ao  called,  are  a 
mde  nnpoHshad  race.  They  hftve,  therefore,  w3\  the  rices,  aa  wdl  m  all 
the  rirtnes  attending  a  barbarous  state  of  society.  Hardy  from  exercise 
and  constant  exposure,  and  temperate  from  necessity  rather  than  from 
choice,  they  know  few  of  the  diseases  of  indolent  luxury.  Without  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  consequently  of  very  limited  understanding,  they 
not  unfreqnently  commit  such  mistakes,  both  in  expression  and  action,  as 
excite  the  risibility  of  the  better  informed.  Their  passions,  confined  to 
few  objects,  are  warm,  or  rather  furious,  in  proportion  to  tbe  scantiness  of 
those  objects.  Hospitable  to  each  other,  and  warmly  attached  to  those  that 
are  esteemed  friends,  they  are  no  less  violent  foes  to  such  as  they  account 
their  enemies  ;  and  eagerly  seize  every  opportunity  of  fomenting  and  in- 
dul^ng  that  resentment  which  they  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  cultivate. 

The  various  rebellions,  and  tbe  frequent  insurrectioas  which  have  dis- 
turbed this  country, — the  daily  recurring  riots, — the  robberies  and  midnight 
murders,  which  are  certainly  more  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in  the  sister 
island, — ^bave  cast  a  disagreeable  shade  over  the  national  character,  and  at- 
tached to  it,  in  the  estimation  of  strangers,  ideas  of  ungovernable  turbu- 
lence and  savage  ferocity,  highly  unfavourable,  and — as  every  one  knows 
who  has  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it — greatly  beyond  the  truth. 
To  obviate  this  misconception — which  is  certainly  a  very  general  one — is 
a  pleasing  duty,  and  must  be  gratifying  to  every  real  lover  of  his  species. 
An  Irishman  has  not  received  from  nature  any  greater  bias  towards  vice 
than  is  felt  by  and  witnessed  in  every  human  creature.  Neither  the  air 
which  he  breathes,  nor  the  food  by  which  be  is  sustained,  bestows  any 
BQch  propensity ;  Nature  has,  neither  in  Ireland,  nor  in  any  other  region, 
afibrded  man  a  plausible  excuse  for  wickedness ;  if,  therefore,  the  viciona 
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pamiona  are  more  prevalent  or  more  povrerful  in  Ireland,  than  in  soine 
Miller  places,  they  must  be  noarished  by  causen  purely  moral,  and  ii  U 
not  a  very  diHicult  undertaking,  to  point  out  some  of  theHe  mora!  causes 
whicli»  in  Ireland,  t4*ii<l  to  encourage  those  passions  which  are  destrucli\'e 
of  the  peace  of  Hociety 

The  situation  of  Ireland  with  rcfrard  to  roligiowt  matters,  is  such  as  to 
deprave  the  moral  eentimenta  of  the  people.  Of  the  native  Irish,  the 
greater  part  are  Roman  CatholicK,  and  consider  the  En^lUh  settled  nmong 
them,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Protestants,  as  heietics  witit  whom  they 
ought  to  be  at  enmity.  The  tendency  of  the  Catholic  religion  has  long 
been  to  keep  its  votaries  in  ignorance;  and,  in  Ireland,  the  common 
lieople  are,  if  posnible,  more  ignorant  than  in  most  other  Papal  conntries. 
The  religtous  and  political  state  of  the  country  has  prevented  those  who 
tiBva  emigrated  from  other  nations  fnun  coaleacing  with  the  original  natives, 
and  has  tended  to  keep  np  with  re*pect  to  the  population  the  appearance 
of  distinct  races.  Besides  their  peculiar  reltgioufi  views,  all  retained 
with  the  greatest  tenacity,  those  cuHtoms  which  they  originally  brought 
along  with  them  ;  and  every  day,  instead  of  assimilating  them  to  each 
other,  only  widened  the  difference  and  increased  the  mutual  dislike. 
Taking  all  this  into  the  account,  it  is  certainly  erroneous,  as  well  as  un- 
generous, to  suppose  that  there  is  something  radically  defective  in  the  Irish 
character.  The  Irish,  even  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  have  all  the  facul- 
tie-'*  of  mind  which  belong  to  human  nature.  Their  moral  powers  are  not 
naturally  def«ctive.  Among  each  other,  no  nation  can  be  more  hospitable, 
or  more  faithful.  But  when  their  moral  principles  have  been  perverted 
by  the  false  lighti*  of  superstition,  and  their  resentments  excited  by  their 
jolitic&l  situation,  we  ought  not  tf»  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  acts  of  ferortty  niul  barbarism,  aInuiHt  totally  on- 
knoH'n  wliere  knowledge  is  promoted  ami  government  regulated  by  tho 
principles  of  justice  and  the  dissemination  of  religious  truth. 

Every  true  philanthropist  and  gennine  friend  of  Ireland  will  he  induced 
to  hope  that  the  ]aU'  Union,  followed  up  as  it  now  is  by  what  shunid  never 
have  been  wittiheld,  full  emancipation  to  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and 
the  consequent  ^mrtiripation  of  privileges,  and  combination  of  interests, 
will  render  IriHhnipn  and  Britons  one  people.  Some  more  strennous  mea- 
sures, it  is  ho|>i;d,  will  ere  long  be  taken  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowleilge  and  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  sobriety  and  indastr)'.  And 
under  the  united  influence  of  these  and  duch  otfier  measures  as  may  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  friends  of  Ireland,  it  ib  reasonable  to  liope  that  the 
evil  influencen  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  will  gradually  vanish  ;  that 
civilization  will  steadily  advance  ;  that  morality  will  here  resume  that  powei 
over  the  mind  which  it  always  ought  to  posftess;  and  that  the  Irish  will 
acquire  that  importance  in  the  list  of  British  subjects  which  naturally  be- 
longB  to  them,  Imi  of  which,  from  their  peculiar  situation  they  have  so  long 
been  deprived. 


CHAP.  VI.—UTERATURE— EDUCATION— RELIGION. 

Language.']  The  original  language  of  Ireland  is  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
— a  language  which  formerly  was  common  in  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It 
has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  tlialect  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
but  the  latter  is  said  to  be  more  pare  tbau  tlie  former, — a  quality  which  i« 
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BttributtiJ  to  the  less-accessible  ttatare  of  the  country  inhabit^'d  by  the 
ScotisU  Higlilauders.  As  a  specimen  of  the  Irish  Celtici  wo  subjoin  the 
Lonl'B  Prayei'  in  that  language.^'  By  comparnig  it  with  the  8i>eriiiien  of 
the  Scotish  Celtic  ah*ea<iy  given,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  the  dif- 
ference is  not  great.  If  the  cummon  specimens  of  the  Welch  be  correct, 
there  must  he  many  considerable  tteriation^^  in  orthography,  at  least,  in  the 
Celtic  of  Wales,  from  that  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  ;  thoug^h  we  are 
assured,  that  the  lani^uage  ia  ratlii-ally  tho  Bnnio  in  all  these  countries  ;  and 
that  the  natives  of  any  one  of  them  are  not  uninteUigiblo  to  thoae  of  the 
other  two.  Great  misconceptions  are  generally  entertained  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  Irish  language,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  through 
the  country.  No  mau  unacquainted  with  it  need  attempt  to  travel  through 
either  the  westcni  or  southern  counties,  unless  he  has  a  skilful  interpreter 
by  his  side.  Il  is  considered,  too,  as  an  uncouth  and  barbarous  idiom,  in- 
liarinonious  in  its  sound,  and  irregular  in  itH  structure.  Yet  irregular  it 
CAnnot  bi* ;  and  it  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most  powerful  mediums  of 
coinmunicatian  still  in  use.  Containing  within  itself  its  own  roots,  and 
borrowing  its  in6exions  from  no  foreign  tongue^  it  possesses  a  copiousness 
and  versatility  which  may  well  account  for  the  admiration  felt  towards  il 
by  Dti  Keutsi  and  Vallaiicey.  As  for  its  harmony  of  sound,  much  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  taste  and  habit  of  the  hearer. 

Literature.']  The  Irish  antiquarians  liave  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
claim  of  their  country  to  a  flouritshing  state  of  civilization  when  almost 
every  other  part  of  Europe  ivas  immersed  in  heathen  barbarism.  Wo 
may  easily  suppose  that  national  partiality  has  had  some  share  in  this  view 
of  mattsrs,  but  still  murh  is  tncontestabty  due  to  Irish  literature.  Tlie 
introduL'tion  of  Christianily  wa«  followed  by  the  arts  of  learning;  and 
such  was  the  proticiency  of  the  h-inh  ecclesiastics,  that  the  Anglo-Saxonb 
and  the  Scots  6i"Mt  acquired  from  them  any  thing  like  learning.  If  any  raaii 
will  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  the  ancient  French  historian  IVIe;!era7, 
he  will  find  that  the  writers  of  his  country  acknowledge  themselves  in- 
debted to  the  literati  of  Ireland  for  almost  all  the  kno\vledge  they  possessed 
of  the  historic  affairs  of  Euro]>e  during  the  midiile  ages.  Benedict  of 
Amiens,  a  writer  of  the  8th  century,  adniita  that  the  Irish  were  the  first 
who  introduced  philosophic  reasonings  into  religious  discussions ;  and  the 
renorahle  Bede  asserts,  that  the  British  gentry  were  educated  gratuitously 
in  the  Irish  academies.  This  promising  state  of  atiairs,  however,  had  not 
a  long  continuance.  The  unhappy  commotions  of  the  country  were  ill- 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning  ;  and  Ireland  was  quickly 
Hurpuascd  by  the  nations  which  received  from  her  the  rudiments  of  in- 
htruction.  There  are  many  valuable  Irisfi  manuscripts  in  exiiitencts 
particularly  the  Annals  of  Tigernach,  Inisfall,  and  Ulster,  and  the  Chro- 
nology of  Mac  Liag. 

In  more  recent  times,  though  the  common  people  in  Ireland  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  grossly  ignorant,  writers  of  eminent  genius,  natives  of 
Ireland,  have  appeared  in  almost  all  the  different  departments  of  literature. 
The  names  of  Usher  and  Ware  are  well  known.  The  brilliancy  of  Far- 
qubar's  wit  has  attracted  universal  admiration.  Swift,  alike  distinguished 
for  the  poignancy  of  hia  satire,  and  the  correctness  of  bis  style,  was  a  native 


*■  Ar  Dktfaair  ata  ar  iiflnmh.  Naomhihar  hninm.  TigPU'lh  do  rioghaL-liiI.  Deuular 
du  tlioil  ur  an  I'talamh  mar  do  nittimr  ar  nrnmh.  Ar  imntn  U  uthatntiail  tabhair 
dhuinn  u  iiivr.  Agus  maith  dehuinn  arr  bhliaclia  mar  mbaithmidne  dar  Ihreitkeunh- 
nolbh  feln.    Agua  ua  l«lg  limrs  m  cathu|[badh.     Achd  laor  ulna  c  olc.     Ainun. 
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of  livlwid.  Steel  U  the  author  of  several  eome<lieA  wliich  conlinae  to  be 
acted  anil  applauded.  lie  ia  likewise  kiiowu  for  hiiving  projected  and 
edited  the  Tatler, — the  first  work  of  the  kind  pabliahed  in  Hritainf  and — 
assUled  by  Addison  and  others — the  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  workf*  that 
fltill  deservt'dly  rank  at  the  head  of  their  department  of  Uteratarc.  To 
descend  nearer  our  own  times  the  amiable  GolcUmith  fltaniU  almost  an- 
rivalled  for  the  tenderness  of  hi<i  poetry,  the  beauty  of  his  style,  atid  the 
viind  peculiarity  of  his  humour.  Burke  nurpassed  every  thing  known 
before  lii'^  time  in  modern  oratory  ;  and  ha'^,  perhapfi.  fully  refuted  the  sup- 
poHttiojt  that  in  this  ai't  the  inodi'mit  couLrl  never  hope  to  equal  tlie  ancienta. 
Sheridan  and  Maturin  are  (Mniiicnl  namen  in  more  than  one  department  of 
literature.  Kirwan's  celebrity  in  mineralogy  is  well  known  tu  those  who 
raltivate  that  science.  The  catalogue  of  names  might  eaflily  be  nugmented  ; 
but  those  which  have  already  been  mentioned  would  be  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  confer  celebrity  un  Irish  literature. 

State  of  Educfition.^  In  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  has  educa- 
tion been  so  much  neglected  a»  in  Iri^laud.  Tlie  Ny<item  of  e<lucation  pur- 
sued in  this  country  could  not  indeed  be  called  hail,  for  in  fact  there  was 
no  system.  No  provision  was  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
in  which  the  common  branches  of  education  might  bo  taught  at  a  clieap 
rate.  We  are  informed,  indeed,  that  there  were  upwards  of  40  schools  in 
Ireland,  called  Charter  working'schooh,  edocAting  upward«i  of  2000  boys, 
which  were  maintained  by  an  annual  grant  from  guvernnient,  by  some  in- 
considerable taxes,  and  by  voluntary  contributions.  Wliatever  may  have 
been  their  nature,  4<0  schools  for  the  education  of  5,000,000  of  people  was 
a  provi«iion  utterly  inadequate.  Supposing  the  private  schools  to  have  been 
more  than  ten  times  that  number — a  ntatement,  it  is  feared,  far  above  tlie 
reality — -the  quantity  would  still  liave  been  luautBcieot.  More  active 
measures  have  recently  beuii  taken  with  regard  to  Irish  education  both  by 
government  and  phvate  individuals  and  societies.  Nothing  can  be  more 
imponanl  for  the  tranquUlity  of  Ireland,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire,  than  the  establishment  of  a  proper  8yst«m  of  education  in 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. — It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  here  par- 
ticularize the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  established  at 
London  in  1800^  fur  the  purpose  of  organizing  schools  in  Ireland.  In 
1828  this  society  had  1,352  scliouU  under  its  charge  with  7G,4>4'4  scholars. 
These  schools  include  day-schooU,  adult  schools,  Sunday- schools,  and 
classes  for  teaching  the  native  Irish  lan^^ua^e.^Tbe  Irish  society  for  diffus- 
ing Protestant  principled  tln'oughout  Ireland  had  5^26  schools  under  its 
charge  in  1838. — The  Sunday-nchool  society  for  Ireland,  established  in 
ISOi),  had  1,702  schools  in  1H25»  which  were  utUmded  by  150,831 
scholars.  It  appears  by  the  Appendix,  No.  .5,  to  the  Ninth  Rnport  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  24 
Catholic  schools  belonging  to  the  Chriatian  brotherhood  and  other  religious 
onlers ;  46  female  schools  attached  to  nunneries ;  and  352  day-schools, 
maintained  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  subscription.  These  estimates  are  en- 
tirely in<lependent  of  day-sclmols,  ami  those  maintained  by  individuals. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  Uoman  Catholic  college  at  IMaynooth,  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Clongows,  and  Carlow  college  under  the  saperinteadence 
of  Dr  Doyle. 

(Jniversitif  of  Dublin*^  Ireland  has  only  one  univeraity, — that  of  Dub- 
lin. It  was  planned  in  ISI 1  ;  but  was  not  completely  established  till  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.     James  1.  and  his  son  Charles  contributed  much  to  its 
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prosperity.  It  is  denuminated  Trinity  College,  and  baa  a  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  provost,  vice-provost,  22  fellows,  and  13  professors.  The  num- 
ber of  stu<lciitR,  Upon  tho  founthitioa,  xa  70,  but  the  total  number  in 
attendaiu'e  is  generally  400.  The  libi'ary  is  coitsiderable,  and  has  a 
printing  olBce  annexed  to  it. 

Evtablisfied  Church^  The  estahlislied  religion  of  Ireland  is  Episco- 
pacy, according  to  the  tenets  of  the  cliarch  of  England.  Foiu*-fif(ha  of 
the  people,  ho^vever,  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  thts  Hresb)teriana  are  at 
least  as  uuuierous  as  the  Episcopalians.  There  are  several  conjp'egations 
of  Mcthodibts,  Independents,  and  Baptiata. 

The  arclibiflioprics  are  4;  those  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashe),  and  Taani. 
The  bishoprics  are  22,  distributed  in  the  following  uioiiuer : 


Meatb, 

Kiimorc  and  Ardagh, 


Kildare, 


(The  subjoined   is   an 
Iriali  bisboprius: 


Archbtahopric  of  Armagh, 

DruiDOre,  RajihuL*, 
Clogher,  Down,  luid  Connor 

ArchhUkoprie  of  DubUn. 
Ferns  and  Laugfalin, 


A  irhifishopric  of  Cushel, 

Waterford  and  Lismore,  KUIalue, 

Lbnerick,  Cork  and  Iloas. 


Dcrry. 


Ossory. 


Cloyr»e. 


BIphin, 


Arctiiiuhoprui  of  Tuam. 

Cloyii«,  KiUalst  uid  Acbonry. 

accouat  of  the  estates  aonexifd  to  some  of  llto 


Bi'loiii{iiig  to  tilt-'  "-  Herts. 

Sceofneny OJ-.aSfi 

Armagh 03,4-70 

Kilmure ^1,351) 

Tuam 4i*,28l 

Clof^her 32,317 

Elpbin 31,017- 

Dtihlin        £tt,78» 


nfluiigiu^  til  (h«  1r.  ai'rw. 

Soij  of  C<»rk ?-2,753 

Menth 18,37-i 

Ossory |;i,8ei 

CJishel         12,800 


Total 


wfs^n 


Tiiis  Bc'counl  is  taken  from  the  retarnn  made  by  wder  of  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons,  in  the  Hesaiun  of  \H'M't  and  it  includes  only  11  bishopiics  out 
of  the  22.  If  these  Irisli  acres  were  converted  into  English  statutahlo 
measure,  they  would  \w  soinethini;  more  than  600,000 — for  an  Irish  ncro 
makes  I  acre,  2  roods,  19  perches  En^li^b. 

Roman  CathoUcs.~]  The  amount  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
has  for  several  years  been  a  subject  of  contention  :  the  Protestnnts  insisting 
that  it  only  reat:be<l  4,500,000,  while  the  Catholics  broni^ht  it  up  to 
6,500,000.  All  these  statements  are  more  or  less  colonr*Ml  by  party 
prejudices,  and  subject  to  suspicion.  In  1821,  a  I^otestant  census  exhibits 
a  total  population  of  6,801,488,  of  which,  4,380,000  were  stated  to  he 
Catholics,  and  1 ,963,487  declared  IVotestants.  Mr  Shaw  Mason's  returns 
from  the  clergy  in  1814,  showed  a  still  i^ater  disproportion  in  favour  of 
the  Protestant  interest.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  is  well-known  that  a 
greater  number  uf  Protestant  families  emigrated  in  conse(|uence  of  the  dis- 
tnrbed  state  of  the  connlry,  and  that  the  Catholic  proprietrrs,  with  their 
dependents,  hpread   themselves  over  the  agricultural  districts,      in  ibe  oM 
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rorptirate  towns  alone— «n(l  iht>«e  are  few  in  nnnib^r — and  in  ifm  nnnh, 
will  the  iliaposition  be  foniid  lavourable  to  ProtAstant  numerical  strength, 
Tlie  Catholic  aasociation  ordere*!  leiurna  to  be  made  by  the  pnrinh-prieets, 
and  an  estimate  was  drawn  from  afi^w  of  these,  which  showed  the  Catho- 
lics as  being  nearly  5  to  one.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  a«8umed — for 
ibere  is  great  diBicnlty  in  ascertaininf^  the  actual  fact — that  the  prejient 
Catlkolic  population  in  Ireland  is  about  5,500,000 ;  an<l  the  Protestant 
population,  includini;  all  dissenters,  about  1,750,000.  In  Ireland  no 
Catholic  bishop  is  removable  at  the  mere  will  of  the  pope  ;  nor  \s  any 
parisb-pKcst  removable  at  the  mere  will  of  \n%  bishop.  To  effect  ftuch  a 
remoral  there  must  exist  a  canonical  c-ause,  an  accuser,  re^lar  trial,  ncn- 
tence,  and  rnliHcation.  In  Ireland  there  are  33  Catholic  archbiKhopR  and 
hisbopti ;  53  dennfl  and  archdeanx  ;  about  1,500  |Kirisb-prient» ;  nrid  3000 
curates.  The  benefices  are  98i  in  nund>cr,  avpraging  nearly  6000  sonla 
in  each.  There  U  a  chapel  in  every  parish  ;  besides  many  ehapeU  of 
ea«e  in  the  principal  townn,  where  chapels  have  rapidly  increased  daring 
ibe  last  ten  years. 


CHAP  Vn.-,CH1KF  CITIES 

City  of  Dublin.]  The  metropolis  of  Ireland  is  nnwt  dcHgJitfully 
situated  on  the  river  Liffy,  which  diridos  the  city  nearly  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  enters  the  bay  of  Dublin  about  a  mile  below  it.  From  the 
point  where  the  Lifly  enters  the  bay,  it  is  embanked  with  walls  of  free- 
stone, fornun)2f  ranges  of  beHutiful  and  spacions  quays  throuf<;b  the  whole 
city*  uninterrupted  by  any  buildinj^  neai'er  to  its  Hides  than  thi^  breadth  of 
n  wide  mivet  for  2 j  miles.  Shipping  of  200  tons  come  up  to  Carlisle 
Bridge,  where  the  tide  usually  rises  ]2^  feet.  In  its  course  throujj^h  the 
city  the  river  is  crossed  by  six  stone  bridges,  of  which  5  are  modem,  and 
built  in  a  handsome  style  of  architecture.  There  is,  besides,  a  metal  brid^ 
for  foot-passengers,  formiiifj;  an  elegant  arch  of  142  feet  span.  Dublin  i« 
likewise  nearly  insulated  by  two  canals,  which  are  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges,  and  communicate  with  the  opponito  extremities  of  tho  island.^ 
This  city  in  its  form  is  nearly  yquiu-e,  its  length  and  breadth  being  each 
about  2A  miles;  after  the  manner  of  most  of  the  cities  on  the  continent,  it 
has  a  public  road  carried  completely  round  \U  The  bouses  are  generally 
of  brick,  and  in  the  old  ]mrt  of  the  city  the  streets  are  irregular.  Those 
that  run  parallel  with  the  Liffy  are  uniform  and  capacious.  In  the  modern 
part  of  the  city  this  is  invarial)ly  the  cAse,  most  of  the  streets  being  from 
tiO  to  80,  some  even  90  feet  wide.  There  are  several  fine  squares  ;  that 
of  Sicphcn's-grcen  occupies  27  acres  within  the  palisado,  being  nearly  a 
mile  in  circuit,  and  though  a  part  of  the  buildings  are  not  raoflem,  the 
aspect  of  tiie  whole  is  strikingly  magnificent.  The  vast  number  of  villaa 
and  villages  which  cover  the  country  round  this  metropolis,  and  are  dis- 
playetl  by  the  slope  of  the  grounii  down  to  the  bay, — the  heanty  of  the 
Imy  itself,  which  has  fro<|uently  been  compared  to  that  of  Naples, — the 
presence  of  the  Dublin  county  mountains,  and  the  peculiarly  picturesque 
bnmmits  of  those  of  VVicklow,  in  the  back  ground, — render  its  situation 
and  coHp'fTceil  in  the  highest  degree  delight^l.  The  population  of  Dob- 
Un  in  IB21  waa  227^35  souU.^' 

■  There  U,  pcrh.np*,  no  city  tvblch,  In  proportion  to  tl»  nz**.  can  l»n*»l  of  a  grestct 
number  of  nisjfuiAccnt  buildings.    Tbc  CuiiUf  completed  In  U)3,  siid  «ituatc<l  iicnr  ib» 
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3Iuni<npal  Government.']  The  niunii^ipality  consists  of  a  lord-inaynr 
recorder,  2  sheriffr*,  24  alderniRn,  and  a  rommon  council,  consisting  of 
representatires  from  the  25  corporations.  The  police  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  chief  commissioner,  with  3  Eiasistant  commissioneni,  and  4<  dirisional 
justices.     These  are  all  aldermen. 

Cork.'}  Next  to  Duhlin  in  importance  is  Cork,  wliich  is  situated  upon 
the  S.  E.  aide  of  ihtj  island,  ahout  14  mile»  from  the  sna,  chiefly  on  a  small 
island  formed  by  the  river  Loe.  The  appearance  of  this  city  is  generally 
neat,  and  many  of  the  buildin^^  denote  the  wealth  of  the  place.  ItA  ma- 
nufactures are  sail-cloth,  slieeting,  paper,  leather,  glue,  glass,  coai*se  cloth, 
8u:.,  but  the  greater  part  of  it'i  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  provisions, 
Tho  quantity  of  salted  meat  annually  shipped  from  this  port  is  very  great. 
The  hartmur  is  c-apacious  and  safe,  ft  is  governed  by  a  mayor*  sberiffsy 
and  common  couikcil.     The  popiilutiun  in  1821  was  100,658. 

Litneriek.']  This  city  is  situalyd  upon  the  Shannon.  It  was  formerly 
the  second  city  in  the  islami,  but  is  now  surpa-^Ked  by  Cork.  It  wai  for- 
naerly  fortified,  and  reckoned  a  place  of  much  Rtren^th.  Few  towns  enjoy 
a  more  advantageous  situation  foi  ti*ade.  Tfie  niaimfactures  are  chiefly 
woollen  and  linen  gouils,  aiul  paper;  hut  by  far  the  niost  iiuportant  part 
of  the  cummerce  here,  ok,  indi-ed,  in  every  pari  of  Ireland,  consists  in  the 
(irport  of  provisions.     Th**  inhabitants  were  n*cknnpd  in  1821  at  59,045. 

Watvrford.']  Waterford  is  situated  upon  the  Suir,  and  has  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  witfi  manufactures  of  linen,  white  glass,  8cc. ;  but  provisions 
form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  Tlie  inhabitants  in  1821  amounted 
to  28,679. 

Belfast.^  BelJhst,  s<?aled  on  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus,  is  inhabited 
cliiefly  by  the  descendants  of  Scotish  emigrants.  It  is  a  neat  well-built 
town,  and  carries  on  the  greater  part  uf  the  Irish  trade  with  Scotland. 
Its  commerce  is  extensive.  Its  manufactures,  cotton,  cambric,  linen,  sail' 
eloth,  glast>,  eaitheuware,  and  sugar.  The  number  of  iobabitanta  in  162Li 
waa  37,277 
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centre  of  the  ritjr.  U  the  seal  of  Kovemroenu    The  CiuUe  conaiata  princlpall  vof  8  square^  < 

containtni^  aportmi'iits  far  the  lord-ltcutentAiii,  public  (>ffic«>s,  &c.  Ihe  Castle  chap«ly 
In  Ihft  l'»w*r  wiuhw,  rfCfnlly  rehtiHt.  h  nn  #ici|utHitc  Mni>rJin«n  of  tJnthic  nrchitecture.-^ 
Adjoining  ihe  Caitle  is  the  Hiii/nl  Exchange,  a  bfautilul  viiifinv,  with  throe  front*  of  tho 
CorinthUn  order,  and  nearly  180  feet  M|uarc.  It  ii  cru\vnL>d  by  u  domi*  in  the  centra 
of  the  building,  anrt  ivna  camplrt^d  at  an  expense  of  jC 4^,000.  Among  the  niher  rreitt 
eommerclal  rstablJiahinpnti  uri>  th«  Carn  Erchatwc  OT  bargh  qtiny  ;  and  the  Linen  Hnll^ 
a  vaat  pile  uf  buUiiJijiif^  lonninK  h  innf^iuitie  for  the  staple  mjinutarture  of  IrelHnd.— The 
Cutif.*m-hon^ ,  Hnlahrd  at  an  f^priiNeof  t.'S5,'),000,  is  a  moiit  mRgtiiflrrnl  strurtiire,  mea- 
iiiirlngS75fei*tin  front.— The  Stamp  Office,  and  Post  Office, urt  both  elegant  structures- 
Near  the  iniildle  of  SarJcvillcKStrrat  stflnda  Nelion'i  PiUar,  a  fluted  cnlnmn,  raised  lo  tb*1 
height  of  130  feet — The  ParUamcut -ftanst;  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architm-ture  ;  the  portico 
(of  Ih*.'  Ionic  oritur^  in  nnrticiiinrly  elegant,  anil  extends  HT  (vvi.  ThU  supiTlj  pile  is 
now  converted  into  the  S'afij'ia!  Hank,  for  which  purpn^e  it  has  been  with  the  greater)! 
etfecl  arranged  tbrouijh  the  whole  of  its  immeiiM  interior,  which  occupies  not  less  than 
nn  acre  and  a  half  oi'  Kround.— -In  the  centre  nf  Collpfte-green,  in  front  of  the  bank,  n 
nn  r^fucstrian  statue  ot  \V'i)liani  Ml.  orecrted  in  170]. —On  the  east  side  of  Collci^p  fn'een 
is  the  Krand  front  uf  Trinity  CoU<r^t\  which  Is  of  the  Corinihinn  order,  and  of  I'ortlniid 
stone,  extending  300  feet.  The  library  is  3f7<)  fret  within,  and  contains  upwards  of 
100,000  volumes.- 'I'he  courts  <,if  juxiu-r,  anrl  thrir  nere^wtry  puUic  *iffU'C5,  extiiiid  -133  feet 
In  front :  the  offires  fonn  the  wingo,  the  IimII  of  publir  juillre  ii  m  the  centre,  ito  prin- 
cipal front  being  adorned  with  6  Curinthian  coluDitis,  supporting  a  pedioient,  beuentb 
which  U  the  great  entrance  Into  the  sevoral.courts,  whh^h  railiHte  frtmi  a  circular  area, 
Ci  feet  in  diitmeter,  crowned  with  a  lofty  dome,  which  formii  a  rmnspioious  object  In 
almitst  every  view  of  the  city-  St  Patrici-  s  cntholrnl  is  Hii  antique  building,  which  was 
erect<il  in  IIOO,  decorated  with  a  steeple  in  1370,  and  in  i7.JU  with  u  very  lofty  spire. — 
Christ's  church,  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Dublin,  built  about  IU3H,  is  anutbt^r  venerable 
l^le,  containing  some  curious  monuroenta. — Si  George* s  churcK\t  ^  noble  modern  edifice, 
with  a  magnimYnt  front  and  lofty  spire. 
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Londonderry.']  Tliiit  place  is  of  high  untiquity.  It  in  said  tu  Imvu 
been  burnt  by  ihc  Dau(>f«  in  7B3.  It  waa  often  besicgetl  anil  taken  during 
the  civil  warm,  and  in  1688  made  a  memoi-able  defence  against  kin^  James. 
The  walls  and  fortifications  of  this  town  are  yet  in  a  good  state  of  rppair ; 
the  cathedral  is  a  Bnt>  piece  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  Foyle  river  w 
here  crossed  by  a  bridj^e  upwards  of  1000  feet  iu  len^h.  The  (irincipal 
commerce  is  with  the  West  Indies  and  America.  The  population  in  1821 
wan  18,500  kouIs. 

Arnuifrh,]  Armagh,  the  ancient  Regia,  was  pillaged  by  the  An^lo- 
Normana,  and  burnt  in  I<>42  by  Phelini  O'Neil.  It  had  a  university  in 
the  middle  agen  which  iu  said  tu  Imve  been  Hometimes  attended  by  7000 
students.     ItA  population  in  1821  was  7,0t0. 

Minor  Tuivns.^  The  oilier  towns  of  Ireland,  though  some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  magnitude,  are  not  so  remarkable  an  to  re4|uire  &  minute 
description. — Ki/kimntf,  in  well-built,  and  contains  about  24,000  inhabit- 
ants.—  Gaiwai/f  situated  uf>i>it  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  conducts  a  brisk 
trade  with  the  West  Indies^  The  inhabitants  are  28.000. — Sligo  has 
9,000,  an<l  Kinsale  about  8,000  itdmbitant.«.  Ttie  otiier  considerable 
towns  of  Ireland  are  Newport,  Castlebar,  Duudalk,  Wexford,  Tuam,  and 
CaaLel. 
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CHAP.  VIII.— IKISH   ISLANDS. 

Of  the  islands  upon  the  Irish  coBst»  the  following  are  a  few  of  the  most 
considerable. — Lambpi/  h  a  small  inland  to  the  N.  of  Dublin  harbour. — 
Mitf^ee  island  \%  to  the  N.  of  Carrickfergus  ;  and  the  Maidens  «re  a  email 
group  still  farther  to  the  N. — RafhUih  to  the  N.  W.  of  Fair  Head  Cape, 
once  afforde<l  a  retreat  to  Robert  I.  of  Scotlan<l. — InistrahnU  is  at  a  small 
distance  N.  from  the  most  northern  point  of  Ireland. — To  the  S.  E.  is 
To^y  Island ;  and  to  the  S.,  upon  the  coast  of  Donegal,  ia  the  Isle  of 
North  Arrin, — At  the  mouth  of  Donegal  Bay,  is  the  Isle  o(  iHtsnuoraif. 
Passing  the  cape  called  the  Mullet,  Achilla  the  largest  island  uptin  the 
Irish  coast,  12  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  presents  itself  to  tlte  north  of 
Clew  Bay. — A  little  to  the  south  is  Keri-y  ;  and  after  pawing  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon,  at  the  entrance  of  Dingle  Bay»  are  the  Great  Bla.tquet, 
and  Kielane  Islands.  The  Skelig  Isles  are  to  the  south  ;  and  the  Uland 
Clare — well-known  lo  marinei-s  by  its  promontory,  called  Cape  Clear — 
is  situated  near  the  most  southern  point  of  Ireland.  Proceeding  to  the 
N.  E.  we  find  the  Saltee  Islands.  These  last  are  all  of  very  small  dimen- 
sions. 

^Vestern  Islands.']  Bold  groups  cluster,  like  the  Cyclades,  round  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  these  islands  altogether,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  there  are  not  fewer  than  500 :  the  greater  portion,  however,  are 
too  diminutive  to  be  laid  down  on  any  map  of  ordinary  dimensions.  Clew 
Bay,  in  Galway,  contains  at  least  250,  most  of  which  are  as  rude  and  un- 
cultivated, as  though  they  had  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man« 
Tlie  extravagant  tales  of  the  peasantry  declare  that  there  are  300  in  the 
Lough  of  Strangford,  on  the  coast  of  Down.  The  western  islands  are 
inlmbttiMl  by  a  race,  supposed  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient  natives 
of  the  tnniiil»n4].  The  successive  and  devastating  invasions  of  iho  Danes, 
from  the  mtdflle  of  the  8th  to  the  commencement  of  the  12th  centnry,  had 
enabled   these   Scandinavian  savages  tu  pour  invnveiviA  \\w^^%  olV  ^wvCvfc-CT. 
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from  the  eastern  channel,  into  the  proyinces  of  Leinster  and  Ulster.  The 
natives,  who  were  then  celebrated  for  peacefol  hospitality,  and  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  literature  and  religion,  being  deprired  of  their  paternal  habitations, 
and  unable  to  wntint^in  a  contest  with  their  more  experienced  enemies,  fell 
back  upon  the  wide  forests  and  barren  mountains  of  Connaaght  Then 
came  the  tide  of  Anglo-Norman  conquerors,  which  gradually  rolled  on- 
wards from  east  to  west,  and  swept  before  it  the  miserable  remnant  of  the 
ancient  people,  till  the  Atlantic  received  and  sheltered,  on  its  lonely  rocks, 
those  to  whom  the  tyranny  of  man  had  left  neither  country  nor  home. 
They  carried  with  them  their  native  language,  and  religion,  and  laws. 
Nowhere  is  the  Irish  language  spoken  with  so  great  purity ;  which  may 
periiaps  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  £nglish  tongue  having 
never  reached  their  ears.  A  native  of  this  country  might  as  well  be  placed 
among  the  people  of  Siberia,  as  among  the  children  of  these  islands,  so  &r 
aa  regards  the  chance  of  his  language  being  understood. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

TfiE  peninsala  of  Africft  forms  oni^  of  the  great  divisions  ef  tlie  world, 
and  ou«  xhv  outliues  of  which  are  particularly  well-defined.  Thu  African 
continent,  unlikp  America,  was  known  to  tho  ancients  ;  it  was  even  tlie 
scene  of  some  reinftrkahlR  trnn*(actions  3000  years  ago.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing iu  ancient  celebrity,  il  is  certain  that  Utile  was  ever  known  of 
iti)  interior  parts,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  wliether  t!ie  ancients  had  any 
knowledge  of  its  Houtliern  extremity.  Nor  are  the  ancients  nnucli  sur- 
passed by  the  nioderns  in  their  accjuaintanco  with  this  mysterious  re^on. 
Our  ships  have  cinrunmavigated  its  t^oafits  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
and  yet  our  knowledge  of  ifiese  districts  is  still  very  incomplete  ;  while 
its  intinior  still  iireseiUa  to  the  eye  of  science  a  blank  in  geography, — an 
unsolved  problem  in  moral  as  well  as  physical  science.  The  avance  of 
man,  under  the  disguise  of  commercial  enterprise)  has  contributed  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  cause  to  lay  open  to  human  curiosity  the  remote 
regions  of  the  globe; — but  the  rivers  of  Africa,  although  many  of  them 
are  large  and  benefitrent,  have  hitherto  afforded  no  inlcl  to  its  central 
regions,  and  the  trade  of  Euiopeans  has  been  confined  to  narrow  districts 
along  the  coant.  Zeal  for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions  has  been, 
in  many  instances,  an  extensive  cause  of  geograplucal  discovery  ; — yet  mis- 
eiouar)'  labourii  have  added  still  less  to  onr  knowledge  of  this  singular 
region  than  mercenary  and  baser  motives.  Witii  the  exception  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  that  portion  of  South  Africa  which  extends  from  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Ruveechane,  no  part  of  Africa  has  yet  been  explored  by 
the  adventures  of  the  religious.  Tho  march  of  Conquest  herself  has  been 
arrested  or  turned  aside  by  the  fiery  deserts  which  extend  from  Egypt  to 
the  Atlantic ;  and  Science,  although  Ktiniulatcd  by  baiHed  curiosity,  lias 
failed  to  surmount  the  barriers  which  here  impede  her  progress.  Among 
the  manifiitd  obstacles  which  aiTest  the  traveller  who  seeks  to  explore  new 
regions  in  thifl  tjuarter  of  the  globe^  are  the  diiBcultics  of  his  untried  path, 
the  burning  heal  of  the  climate,  the  uncertain  supply  of  food  and  water, 
the  danger  arising  from  the  continual  preiience  of  ferocious  beasts,  and  the 
still  greater  danger  to  which  the  man  of  science  is  exposed  from  the 
snperetition,  the  cupidity,  and  tfie  cruelty  of  his  own  race  in  the»e  uncivi- 
lized regions.  Tho  astronomer  and  mathematician  encounter  a  formidable 
and  often  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  labours  of  observation  in  the 
superstitious  ignorance  of  the  natives,  who  would  regaid  tlieir  scientific 
operations  as  so  many  magical  incantations ;  and  there  is  even  something 
in  the  very  quality  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  opposed  to  their  labours. 
Captain  Koussin,  who  was  despatched  on  an  expedition  of  observation  to 
the  western   coast  of  Africa,   cumplained  mucU  oV  *  t«itVa\\\  ^wwwiWk  <« 
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hiTinw  in  the  nortbeni  put  of  the  trofie  of  Cancer,  which  repeatedly 
intenupted  his  meesorements. '  In  the  eoiithein  distrieta  the  position  of 
the  son  likewise  renders  astronomical  obeenations  extrentely  dimcolt ;  and 
iSbe  heat  causes  so  great  a  refractioa  that  the  real  position  of  the  beaTenly 
bodies  is  frequently  miscalculated,  espedaUy  when  operating  with  instm- 
ments  which  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  heat.  T<^>ograpfaical  mistakea 
have  likewise  been  abondantly  committed  by  African  trsTeUers  dmragh 
their  ignorance  of  the  languages  ^pok^i  by  the  natives.  Thus  we  were 
at  one  time  gravely  informed  of  the  existoice  of  a  Idi^dom  called  Sm' 
MfiAu  in  Gunea,  which  was  forthwith  identified  with  Ashantee  by  some 
of  our  African  geographers.  But  it  afWwards  ^vpeared  that  this  wofd 
Xsottmlm'  meant  nothing  more  than,  '  I  do  not  understand  you,'  iHneh  had 
been  the  simple  answer  given  by  some  negroes  to  a  European  querist. 

This  portion  of  our  ^obe  Ins  also  undeigone  considerable  phyacal  as 
well  as  moral  revolutions.  Many  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  still  attest 
thai  wealth  and  magnificence  once  existed  here  when  we  now  behold  on^ 
a  wide  and  cheerless  deso^t  Whoever  water  flows,  vegetation  will  flonriA 
and  s{nead  itself?  but  in  many  ^striets  of  Africa  the  springs  whidi  once 
fertfliaed  the  soil  are  dried  up,  and  with  them  every  trace  01*  vegetable 
life  has  disappeared  also.  Many  large  rivers  which  seem  ia  some  period 
of  remote  antiqaity  to  have  received  powerfril  tribotariea  from  the  nor- 
thern countries  of  Africa  are  now  dried  vp ;  while  othen,  both  ia  die 
north  and  south,  are  no  longer  supplied  with  a  sufficient  body  of  water  to 
enable  them  to  roll  their  wav  through  thirsty  deserts,  with  nndimiaisfaed 
flood,  to  the  ocean.  Everywhere  the  barren  sand  aeems  to  be  eUitenting 
the  ancient  fieatnres  of  this  continent,  and  threatena  to  reduce  all  to  one 
umiorDi,  sterile  desert. 

We  also  apprehend  that  modem  geogn^bera  and  travellers  have  bor- 
rowed too  slavishly  from  their  predecessors  in  all  that  respects  African 
geography.  Thus,  Jackson  owes  more  to  Chenier  than  one  might  suspect 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  affects  to  talk  of  him.  MerediUi'a  treatise 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  is,  in  great  part,  a  mere  compilation  from  Isert  and 
Bosman.  Malte  Bran  dlBappoints  the  reader  in  every  page  of  his  African 
geography.  Ali  Bey  himself — who  was  certainly  not  in  want  of  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  observation,  and  who  is  so  mnch  landed  by  Borck- 
hardt — ^repeatedly  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  his  snbject.  To  mention  one 
instance  of  his  carelessness  amongst  many  which  it  would  be  easy  to  ex- 
pose :  in  describing  the  well-known  African  preparation  of  coMcotaou,  he 
makes  use  of  the  precise  words  of  Leo  Africanus,  whose  account  of  this 
highly  prized  dish,  however  correct  it  might  be  when  he  wrote,  is  certainly 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  African  art  of  cookery. 
Again,  Sidi  Amkeshel,  whom  Don  Badia  adduces  as  his  authority  for 
affirming  that  the  Niger  at  Timbuctoo  flows  towards  the  west,  assured 
Graberg  that  he  never  gave  or  could  have  given  such  information  either  to 
Don  Badia  or  any  one  else.  In  general,  the  information  famished  by  na- 
tives respecting  the  geography  of  Africa,  has  proved  exceedingly  frJlaci- 
ons.  One  principal  sonrce  of  error  in  their  case  has  been  the  different 
names  applied  by  African  negroes,  and  by  Arabs,  and  even  by  tribes  of 
the  same  nation,  to  the  same  object,  town,  or  district  of  country.     Thus 

'  Tbis  baz«  or  obtcurlty  •e^mii  to  be  occuioned  by  the  qauitity  of  Andy  poIvariMd 
Hmd,  which  the  wind  rmlwe  Into  the  ntmoephere  tn  lu  psmwe  sctoh  th«  wide  dwiirli  of 
ills  ooallneiit.  It  prsvslU  tbroofhoot  the  crsster  part  oT  the  jmtx  sad  darfag  lis 
miiauMDoe  ao  star  whkfa  la  not  autlsmd  SCrabove  the  boriaoa  la  vWHs  t»  the  ayifc 


we  fiii<J  the  snme  country  indicated  by  the  rery  tllsiiimilar  names  of  Ddr 
SaUgt  MobOa,  IVara^  aiiJ  IVaday.  Tbas  too  we  observe  a  town,  which, 
when  first  riHtted  by  Munc^o  Park,  wab  called  Kanipe^  receiving  no  other 
name  from  its  own  inhabitants,  when  he  risited  it  a  second  time,  than 
Siaekando, 

Nav%e.'\  Africa  wa-s  called  by  the  Greeks  Libya;  to  the  Uomans  it 
was  knoH*n  by  its  present  name.  A  smalt  province  in  the  northern  part — 
in  more  ancient  times  a  Cartha^nian  district — to  which  the  Romans  ap- 
plied the  term  Africa  Propria,  seems  to  have  imparled  its  own  name  to 
the  whole  continent ;  like  as  the  name  Ajiia,  originally  applied  to  the 
peninsula  of  which  Caria  formed  the  western  extremity,  was  ^adually 
extended  to  the  wliole  of  lliat  continent.  Bochart  derives  the  word  Africa 
from  a  Punic  word,  signifying  *  an  ear  of  corn',  with  a  supposed  reference 
to  the  fertility  of  those  parts  of  this  continent  which  were  known  to  tlte 
Ph<enict8ns.  Others  discover  the  derivation  of  the  present  ap[»ellation  in 
the  Latin  Apricits,  *  sonny', — or  the  Greek  privative  x  and  ^oUr„ — which 
may  signify,  'a  burning  clime.*  The  term  Libi/a — which  most  commonly 
denoted  exclusively  the  maritime  district  between  the  Greater  ^^yrtis  and 
E^ypt,  but  was  sometimes  used  in  the  same  extensive  application  as 
Africa — is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Hebrew  origin,  denoting  that  the  in- 
habitants, the  Luhim  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  placed  under  a  burning 
aky. 

Ejttent.']  In  point  of  superficial  extent,  Africa  holds  the  next  rank  to 
America  and  Asia;  in  respect  of  civilization  it  occupies  the  lowest  rank 
among  the  live  great  divisiuns  of  the  globe.  It  preHenU  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  peninsula  united  to  tl)e  adjacent  continent  hy  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
situated  at  its  N.  E.  extremity,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  equinoctial  liae  divides  Africa  into  two  paits  of  nearly 
equal  length.  It  extends  from  Cape  Bon,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  N.  lat. 
37"  4'  45",  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  S.  lat.  34"  24'.  Thus  measur- 
ing very  nearly  72  degrees  of  latitutle  from  N.  to  S.,  or  4,320  geographicjil, 
or  4,070  English  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the  equator  is  4,140  geographical, 
or  4,760  English  miles;  but  from  Cape  Verd  in  W.  long,  31"  40*,  to  Capo 
Ouardafui  in  E.  long.  18°  10',  it*i  breadth  in  nearly  equal  to  its  lengtli» 
From  the  Mediterranean,  where  its  breadth  is  already  considerable,  it  be- 
comes gradually  broader  until  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  Iwtween 
theae  two  capes.  It  then  contracts  suddenly;  and,  passing  southwards, 
narrows  by  degrees,  until  it  terminates  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
superficial  extent  of  this  vast  region  can  of  course  be  only  approximatirely 
estimated.  Malte  Brun,  and  the  editors  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Geogra- 
phique  Universe],"  estimate  it  at  1,750,000  French  square  leagues  of  25 
to  a  degree,  or  13,430,000  British  square  miles  ;  nnd  Oolbery  at  1,600,000 
of  these  leagues.  Stein  has  calculated  it  at  511,803  German  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  which  is  less  than  either  Uk^rt's  admea- 
surement or  (iriibHrg's.  We  auhjoin  the  elements  of  the  approximative 
calculations  of  the  two  latter  geogrr*  m  square  miles: 


Egypt. 

Tnpoli.  with  Barca, 

Tunis, 
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Iiozinesa  in  tho  nortlieni  part  of  the  tmpic  of  Cancer,  which  repeatedly 
interrupted  Iiis  n^easurcjiifnts.  ^  Iii  the  southern  districts  the  poitition  of 
the  suti  likuwiHU  remUuH  astronomical  observations  extremely  diificult ;  and 
the  heat  cAuses  no  gieat  a  refraction  that  the  real  position  of  the  lieai'enly 
bodies  is  frequently  miscalculated,  especially  when  operating  with  instru- 
ments which  arc  liable  to  be  affected  hy  neat.  Topograpliiral  mistakes 
have  likewise  been  abundantly  commitled  by  Afncan  travellers  through 
their  igtiorauce  of  the  lanj^uBgea  apuken  by  the  natives.  Thus  we  were 
at  one  time  fs^ravely  informed  of  the  cxHteiiec  of  a  kingdom  called  JCag" 
senlai  in  Guinea,  which  was  fonhwtth  tdenttfiod  with  Ashantee  by  some 
of  our  African  geograpbcre.  Cm  it  afterwards  appearefl  that  this  word 
kassentai  meant  nothing  more  than,  *  I  do  not  underatand  you/  which  had 
been  the  simple  answer  t^iven  by  uotiie  neuroas  to  a  European  querist. 

Thia  portion  of  our  globfi  has  also  undergone  considerable  physiral  ka 
well  as  moral  revolutions.  Many  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  still  attest 
tint  wealth  and  mai^ilicencc  once  existed  here  where  we  now  behold  only 
a  wide  and  cheerless  desert.  Wherever  water  flows,  vegetation  will  flourish 
and  spread  itself:  but  in  many  dii^lrictH  of  Africa  the  spring  which  once 
fertilized  tlie  suii  are  diied  up,  and  with  iheni  every  trace  of  vegetable 
life  lia"i  disappeared  also.  Many  lar^e  rivers  wbicb  Heem  in  some  pericMl 
of  remote  antiquity  to  have  received  powerful  tribulai-iea  from  the  nor- 
thern countrii'9  of  Africa  are  now  dried  up  ;  wliile  others,  both  in  t)»e 
north  and  sontb,  are  no  louder  supplied  with  a  sufhcient  body  of  water  to 
enable  tbem  to  roll  their  way  through  thirsty  deserts,  with  undiniinisbed 
flood,  to  itie  ocean.  Evorywhere  the  barren  «and  seems  to  be  obliterating 
the  ancient  features  of  this  continent,  and  threatens  to  reduce  all  to  one 
unifoi'm,  sterile  desert. 

We  also  apprehend  that  modem  geographers  and  travellei's  have  bor- 
rowed too  slavislily  from  their  predecesaurs  in  all  that  respects  African 
geography.  Thun,  Jackson  owes  more  to  Chenier  tlmn  one  might  snapect 
from  the  manner  in  wbtch  he  atfects  to  talk  of  him.  .Meredith's  treatise 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  is,  in  great  part,  a  mere  compilation  from  Isert  and 
Bosman.  Malte  Brun  disappoints  the  reader  in  every  pag;e  of  his  Afrioui 
geography.  Ali  Bey  himself — who  was  certainly  not  in  want  of  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  observation,  and  who  is  so  much  lauded  hy  Burck- 
hardt — repeatedly  betrays  gross  ignorance  of  his  subject.  To  mention  one 
instance  of  his  carelessness  amongst  many  which  it  would  bo  easy  to  ex- 
pose :  in  describing  tho  well-known  African  preparation  of  cowcofwoi*,  he 
makes  use  of  the  precise  wonls  of  Leo  Africanus,  whose  account  of  this 
highly  pri}!ed  dish,  however  correct  it  might  he  when  he  wrote,  is  certainly 
not  at  all  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  African  art  of  cookery. 
Again,  Sidi  Amkeshel,  whom  Don  Batlia  adduces  as  his  authority  far 
affirming  that  the  Niger  at  Timhuctoo  flows  towards  the  west,  assured 
Griiberg  that  he  never  gave  or  could  have  given  such  infunuation  either  to 
Don  Badia  or  any  one  else.  In  general,  the  information  furnished  by  na- 
tives respecting  the  geography  of  Africa,  has  proved  exceedingly  fallaci- 
ous. One  principal  source  of  enor  in  their  case  has  been  tlie  different 
names  applied  by  African  negroes,  and  by  Arabs,  and  even  by  tribes  of 
the  same  nation,  to   tlie  same  object,  town,  or  district  of  country.     Tbas 

'  Tbi«  hii2«  or  obKority  le^Tii^  to  he  (K.-cii^ioned  by  tlic  quantity  of  finely  palTen»«d 
•and,  which  the  vrind  raiv^  into  the  ntmoiphcre  in  its  pasiitge  arrou  ibe  wiJe  desert*  of 
this  nintiniint.  It  pr«viiil«  throughout  the  greater  part  of  tbr  yrar;  snd  during  Its 
cvnlinUMUce  no  slar  trbirh  ii  not  ataliooed  SU*  tbavr  the  horizon  Is  visible  %n  the  eyti. 
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vre  find  the  same  country  mdicated  by  the  rery  dissimilar  names  of  I)<tr 
SaUgt  Mobha^  Wara^  and  fi'aday.  Thus  too  we  observe  a  towii,  which, 
when  first  vinited  by  Muiiifo  Park,  waa  calle<l  KanipGy  receiving  no  oilier 
naino  from  its  own  inhabitanu**,  when  he  risited  it  a  second  time,  than 
SUekando. 

Name,']  Africa  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Lihtfa ;  to  the  Romans  it 
was  knoH-n  by  its  present  name.  A  small  province  in  the  northen*  part — 
in  more  ancient  times  a  Cartlia^oian  district — to  which  the  Koiuans  ap- 
plied the  term  Africa  Propria^  seems  to  have  imparted  m  own  name  to 
the  whole  continent ;  tike  as  the  name  Ajtia^  ori^nally  applied  to  the 
peninsula  of  which  Caria  furmiHJ  the  western  extremity,  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  whole  of  that  continent.  Bocliart  derives  the  word  Africa 
from  a  Punic  word,  signifying  *  an  car  of  corn'*  with  a  supposed  reference 
to  the  fertility  of  chose  parts  of  this  coniinent  which  were  known  to  the 
Phoenicians.  Others  discover  the  derivation  of  the  present  appellation  ia 
the  Latin  Apricujtt  '  sunny', — or  the  Greek  privative  «  and  ^£'«i,^ — which 
may  signify,  *a  burninc^  clime/  The  term  Libifa — which  most  commonly 
denoted  exclusively  the  maritime  district  between  the  Greater  Syrtis  and 
E^rypt*  but  was  sometimes  used  in  the  same  extensive  application  ai 
Afiica — is  supposed  to  hare  been  of  Hebrew  origin,  denoting  tliat  the  in- 
habitants, the  Liitbim  of  tlte  Old  Testament,  were  placed  under  a  burning 
sky. 

Extent.'\  In  point  of  superficial  extent,  Africa  holds  the  next  rank  to 
Amenca  and  Asia ;  in  respect  of  civilization  it  occupies  the  lowest  rank 
among  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  glube.  It  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  peninsula  united  to  the  adjacent  continent  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
situated  at  its  N.  K.  extrenitty,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  !VIe<liter- 
rancan.  The  equinoctial  iiue  divi<les  Africa  into  two  parts  of  nearly 
equal  length.  It  extends  from  Cupe  Bon,  in  tfie  Mediterranean,  in  N.  lat. 
37*  4'  45",  to  the  cape  of  (jood  liojie,  in  S.  lat.  34"  24'.  Thus  measur- 
ing very  nearly  72  degrees  of  latitude  from  N.  to  S..  or  4,320  geographical, 
or  4,970  English  miles.  Its  breadth  at  the  equator  is  4,140  geographical, 
or  4,760  English  miles ;  but  from  Cape  Verd  in  VV.  long.  31""  40',  to  Cape 
Gunrdafui  in  E.  long.  18"  10',  its  breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  its  lengUi. 
From  the  Mediterrannan,  where  its  breadth  is  already  considerable,  it  be* 
comes  graduutty  broatler  until  wilhiu  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator,  between 
these  two  capes.  It  then  contracts  suddenly;  and,  passing  southwards, 
narrows  by  degrees,  until  it  terminates  at  the  cap«  of  Good  Hope.  Tlie 
Buperficlnl  extent  of  tbb  vast  region  can  of  course  be  only  approximatively 
estimated.  Malte  Bnm,  and  the  editors  of  the  *'  Dictiouuaire  Geogra- 
phique  Universe!,"  estimate  it  at  1,760,000  French  s<]uare  leagues  of  26 
to  a  degree,  or  13,430,00D  British  square  miles  ;  and  Golbery  at  l,600,OU0 
of  these  leagues.  Stein  has  calculated  it  at  511,ti03  German  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands,  which  is  less  than  either  Ukert's  admea- 
surement or  (iriiberg's.  We  subjoin  the  elements  of  the  approxiniatire 
calculations  of  the  two  latter  geographers  in  Geruian  square  miles: 

According  tn  Ukert        Ao'urdiiie  tP  Or 

EpTi.t.               ....  8.795  12,960 

Tnpoli,  with  Bsrca,           .            .  .       8,638  9,720 

Tunis,                ....  3,400  3,600 

M^itts,      .            ,            .            .  .      4,2Jd  9,000 

Morocco,          ....  13.713  fi^i!80 


Carry  forward,     38,061  4&^»& 
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Brought  forward. 

38,06i 

43,560 

Abyssiiim, 

> 

15,300 

I6.i!00 

Fungi,  or  Scnnaar, 

5,400 

5,400 

Fur» 

6,!20 

6,120 

British  Africa, 

6,161 

6.460 

Spanish    do. 

152 

216 

French    do. 

140 

Portu^ew!  do. 

245 

4,eao 

Duiish   do. 

11 

Island  of  Madagascar, 

10,W7 

bland  of  Hingiian, 

35 

Unknown  districts, 

Total, 

446,610 

4^,200 

531,638 

521.356 

Tliufl  according  to  Ukert  the  whole  ref^on  of  Africa  haa  a  superHcial  ex* 
tent  of  531,G38  German,  or  11,961,675  English  square  rnilen  ;  hut,  with- 
out the  large  islands,  admeasures  521,106  German,  or  11,724,885  English 
square  miles.  Graherj^'s  calculation  correspond*  pretty  closely  with  this  ; 
for  in  the  above  adnieasurenieut  he  has  excluded  the  inlands.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  considerable  dirterence  in  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
above  calculations.  Brilisli  geographei-s  have  usually  assi^ed  11,500,01)0 
square  miles  to  Africa,  incluHive  of  its  islands. 

Coasts  and  Boundaries.~\  From  the  cape  of  Goo<l  Hope  to  the  tstln 
mus  of  Suez,  the  shores  of  the  African  contiuent  are  washed  by  the  In- 
dian ocean,  which  forms  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  lietwixt  the  main- 
land and  the  lar^o  island  of  Madagascar,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
dependance  of  this  part  of  the  world.  An  arm  of  this  ocean  forms  the 
Arabian  gulf  or  Red  sea,  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia.  The  At- 
lantic Ocean  bathes  the  soutljern  and  western  shores.  From  the  western 
extremity  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  iliR  gulf  of  (luinea,  in  5"  N. 
lut.,  the  coast  forms  a  pretty  regular  line,  inclining  gently  westwards.  At 
the  above  parallel,  the  coast-line  strikes  out  sirddeuly  and  mure  rapidly  to- 
wards the  W.  Having  reached,  in  Cape  Verd,  its  extreme  western  point, 
it  turns  N.K.,  and  pursues  this  direction  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  Th) 
African  coast-line,  bounded  by  the  Meditermnenn,  and  running  from  W. 
to  E.,  forms  innumerable  Btnuosilies,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are : 
the  gulf  of  Cahes,  the  gulf  of  SjTtis  or  Sydra,  and  the  gulf  of  Alex- 
andria. This  immense  maritime  cinctarc  thus  nearly  isolates  Africa  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  two  points  only  is  its  continuity  interrupted: 
namely,  at  the  straits  of  Bah-el-Mandcl,  or  the  entrance  to  the  Arabian 
gulf,  and  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  the  only  point  in  wbicli  a  junction  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world  is  effected,  i^  at  the  long  sandy  isthmus  of  Suez,  betwixt  the  bead 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  harbours  and  roadsteds  of  this  continent  are  generally  uninviting  to  the 
mariner ;  *  and  no  gulf  or  inland  sea  opens  a  way  to  him  into  the  interior- 
The  gulfs  of  Guinea  and  the  Syrtes  are  alike  shunned  by  the  nnvigntor; 
and  although  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Senegal  present  several  mouths  of 
rivers  accompanied  with  islands,  yet  many  formidable  obstacles  oppose 
tliemselves  to  their  navigation  for  any  distance  from  the  coast.  To  the  1^. 
there  are  a  number  of  small  islands,  and  some  mouths  of  rivers  which  may 


'  Thrre  am  of  roarM  Bvtnc  ciEceutltin* — but  tfaey  art  very  few  Indeird — !•  this  olnrr- 
vation.  CanUin  Paddoi-k,  nf  the  0«wf^o,  came  upon  n  large  nnd  commodioufl  harbour 
HMt  far,  ttM  he  thinks,  to  the  wevtwant  vf  Citpc  Nuti,  in  which  "  hundreds  of  ship* 
rould  ride  al  siichur  lit  lafety." 
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atfortl  easier  access  into  the  iutenor.  The  const  washed  by  the  Indiau 
ocean  lies  low,  like  the  opposite  shores  of  Guinea ;  but  a  formiilable  ter- 
race of  aritl  inouatainB  soon  presents  itself  to  the  explorer  of  the  interior. 

Physical  1''eature3.]  If  it  were  erroneons  to  say  iliat  Europe  runs 
out  into  a  point  from  Capo  Finisterrc  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  it  would  be 
equally  eiToneoua  to  aflinn  of  Africa  that  it  terminates  in  a  poiiu.  The 
feci  is,  that  ihta  continent  presents  the  form  of  an  irregular  paralellotcratn  ; 
and  that  theaouthem  point — if  point  it  may  be  called — extends  nearly  10 
degrees  of  jon^tude  in  breadth,  with  an  incHuaciou  towards  the  N.  Africa 
is  certainly  the  most  compact  of  tho  great  divifiiona  of  the  globe :  appear- 
ing— to  use  Hitter's  expression — '  like  a  trunk  without  timbs.'  Ilcnce 
the  periphery  of  the  African  continent  is,  in  comparison  with  the  superficial 
extent  of  the  wiiole,  much  less  than  that  of  Asia,  America,  or  Europe. 
These  latter  continenta  have  their  coasts  cloni^ted  by  being  deeply  in- 
dented with  hays,  capes,  and  necks  of  land ;  but  this,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  not  the  case  with  Africa  There  are  even  only  a  very  few  islmuls 
near  the  shores  of  this  continent ;  and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Madagascar,  none  of  them  seem  to  be  connected  in  ph}*sical  structure  with 
the  adjacent  continent,  although  this  is  the  case  with  almost  all  islands  in 
other  quartera  of  the  world.  The  isolated  African  islands  ore  supposed 
by  some  geographers  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 

General  Configuration  of  the  High  LandjiJ^  There  are  many  exten- 
sive raOLintain-ranges  in  AfHoA  ;  hnt  their  structure  presents  some  singula- 
rittes  unobserved  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Africa  ha*^  mountains  high  enough  to  he  covered  with  perpetual  snow  even 
under  the  equator,  but  it  is  in  general  to  he  remarked  that  the  African 
chains  are  more  distinguished  for  their  breadth  than  for  their  height.  Those 
of  them  which  attain  any  considerable  elevation  seem  to  do  so  by  successive 
gradations,  or  in  a  ueries  of  terraces  ^iw^g  one  above  another.  The  whole 
of  Suutlieni  Africa,  from  tlie  southern  coast  uf  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
rises  by  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces,  northwards  to  the  5th  anil  1 0th  de- 
grees of  oortbem  latitude  ;  and  most  probably  forms  a  connected  ptatran 
descending  on  both  sides,  in  a  series  of  terraces,  to  the  ludian  ocean  ou  iha 
E.,  and  the  European  and  Southern  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  W.  As  far 
our  present  knowledge  extends,  this  plateau  is  not  intersected,  eitlier  in 
length  or  breadth,  by  any  considerable  stream ;  and  consequently  nowhere' 
presents  any  extensive  valley  or  deep  cut.  But,  as  all  attempts  to  penetrate' 
into  the  central  districts  of  this  highland  country  have  htlherto  proved  unsuc* 
cessful,  our  actual  geographical  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  its  outAktrta«* 

On  the  S.  the  boundary  of  the  Great  African  plateau  coincides  with  th 
sea-coast.  It  terminates  here  in  high  and  barren  plains  called  the  Karrooa»t 
and  in  steep  nmuntains  with  flat  summits,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Tablej 
Mountain,  and  another  the  LionN  Hump.  At  the  opposite  extremity  olj 
the  plateau  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  declivities  of  the  Alpine 
regions  of  Abyssinia  on  the  E  ,  and  with  those  of  the  Kong  Mount^tinSj 
in  the  Foolahand  Mandingoe  territories,  on  the  W.  The  nortlieni  ilistrictei 
of  the  Great  plateau  have  lieeu  rendered  inaccessible  to  European  traveb 
lers  by  the  coittinual  wars  of  the  Abysainians  and  Gallas,  and  by  the  slave-* 
expeilitions  oi  the  Darfoorians  anfl  others,  against  the  mountain-trihes  o|i 
Donga,  on  the  sources  of  the  Abavi.  In  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equa-* 
tor,  on  both  coasts,  the  local  climate — nut  to  speak  of  other  hindrances^- ^ 
opposes  obstacles  invincible  perhaps  to  European  discovery,  as  we  are  led 
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to  appreliend  from  the  fate  of  Nictiors  attempt,  and   captain  TuckcyV^ 
most  uiifortanatti  expedition.  I 

Tlie  mass  of  high  lands  which  we  hare  now   described,  girea  to  tlij 
whole  of  Southern   Africa  its  rharacleristic   form.     This  nucleus   of  tbej 
African  continent  branches  out  a  little  oa  the  N.E.  and  N.W,;  but  seeinag 
to  contain  few  iong  and  bi^h  ridges  in  the  interior,  so  that  if  the  nea  werea 
to  rise  3  or  4   miles  above  ita  present  level,  Africa,  atript  of  all   the  loUN 
lands  which  line  its  coasts,   would  perhaps  present  the  appearance  of  ftJ 
compQxalively  flat  ialand  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.     The  extreme  etlge 
of  t)u%  platfMiu  is  fur  the  most  pail  skirted  with  sandy  plains ;  but  in  some 
places  presents   fruitful   and   well-peopled   dUtricts.     The  two   principal 
rivers  of   Africa — the   Nile,  and  the   Joliba  or    Niger,  have  their   main 
sources  somewhere  in  its  most  interior  northern  declivity ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  African  streams  of  the  second    and  third  class,   have  their 
origin  only  in  the  outer  or  inferiur  terraces  of  the  plateau.^  l] 

Thr  Atla^   C7iftiM.]      The   configuration   of  all   the  known  chains  old 
Africa  supports  this  general  view  of  its  sutface.     The  chain  of  mount&inftl 
which  lines  nearly  the  whole  of  ttie  nortli  coast  consists  of  a  series  of  firej 
or  six   small   chains   lisirig  one  behind  another  in  the  terrace-tike  formal 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Barbary.     This  chain  is  known  under  ibu 
general  appellation  of  the  Atlas.      It  stvett'hes  between  28"  and  37**  of  Nf] 
lat-     It  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  Great  Syrlis,  and  runi 
N.  to  Cape  Bon.    From  this  point  it  runs  W.  to  Fez,  where  it  turns  S.  \V. 
till  it  reaches  Cape  Nun.     The  plat^'au  which  furms  the  desert  of  Barca, 
separates  the  Atlas  system  from  the  mountains  of  Egypt.     But  some  geo- 
graphora  insist  an  prolonging  the  appellation  of  Atlns  to  Mount  Tchefi/f . 
and  the  maunlains  of  Gerhoda  and  Haroatch — the  Alons  Ater  of  the  au-' 
cients — Ij'iag  farther  eastwards.     Tlie  Atlas  chain  attains  its  greatest  ele- 
vation betwct^n  Fez  and  Morocco.    That  part  of  the  ran^e  which  overlooks 
the  plains  of   Morocco  has  been  stated  to  rise  to  the  altitude  of   13,200 
feel  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.     But  this  elevation  must  be  exceeded  by 
the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  Ahyastnia,  in  the  provinrn  of  >Samen,  which, 
according  to  Mr  Salt,  have  their  summits  covered  with   perpetual  snow, 
under   a   burning  sun,  and  in  the  torrid  zone.     The  Atlas — as  we  have 
already  Btatc<l — ^loes    not    form   a  con/i7/ffra,   or  a  continuous  chain  of 
mountains  protracted  in  a  single  line  ;  it  is  composed  of  several  chains,  and 
some  isolated  gronpes.    ThesQ  unequal  masses,  ditfering  in  form  and  direc- 
tion, are  separated  in  some  instances  by  fruitful  plains  abounding  iu  cereal 
products ;  in   others,   by   sterile  deserts,   whose   surface  is  covered   with 
burning  sand,  or  sprinkled  with  rugged  fragments  of  black  rock   inter- 
sperse<l  with  patches  of  «alt ;  and  in  others  by  green  and  lovely  valleys, 

'  Lftccp«de  in  bis  "  M«mnire  aur  le  Grand  PUtcau  de  I'lnteripur  dt«  rA(rl<iue,"  pub- 
tithvl  in  llie  "  Aunala  du  Muhuid  d'Htit.  Nai."  vol.  vi.  p.  28i,  piid<mvoui-«  to  prov« 
that  ihe  .\frlcAfi  plstena  CKtendH  only  from  thn  lOtb  parallel  ol'  nurthcrii  latitade  to  the 
£Olh  «f  •outhem.  But  It  ceriainly  ^trj^  brgicm  to  dcBCf-nd  undi!r  the  riith  auuthpi-n 
ptiritllcl,  i%t  thn  el«valftd  sUpprs  of  the  Bet!i<!hunna%  in  the  vicinity  of  ilie  Oiiifi{[c>  rirer 
and  the  KaiToo*.  l-'rrnch  gruigritphera  bHv»  likewiu  given  an  cucimffration  of  nine  or 
t«ri  difTervrit  independent  cbalnt  uf  mountainR,  wbich  wa  can  only  regard  ai  related  and 
integral  portions  of  the  great  plateau-nystem.  Tor  the  country  between  theHe  chain* 
or  ridgea  \%  uulformly  more  elevated  thnn  that  on  the  exiremr  Mice  tiearMt  the  c«kaat, 
and  Ihe  manea  of  thrati  ridfcea  are  in  cviry  uhyiiiral  rrsptct  very  Inxignifirnnl  when 
oimpared  with  the  h(»dy  ol  ttin  plateau  iisrlt.  Lacept^le  %  idea  of  the  extent  of  ih<> 
Af  rioin  plnteMu  is  tw>  limited  ;  and  wveral  of  bis  hyputbeticsl  r»nje«tturBa  are  evidently 
erroneous.  Wo  may  here  reeommend  to  the  attention  nf  the  MleatlAc  reader,  H.  Lif^h" 
tvMtatn'a excellent  map  of  Africa,  engraved  by  Guuhold(,  nnd  publiihcd  In  1811 
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by  limpid  streains,  and  fruitful  in  olivo*,  oraoges,  pomogmuau.***, 
alOMadfl,  peaches,  and  apricoLs^  Tlie  riven  and  atreains  witicb  water 
the^  remans  in  the  rainy  season  are  conTertud  intti  headlong  torruuu. 
The  mountain-heights  themselvev — excepting  the  loftiest  aummlti — are 
covered  with  thick  gloomy  forests  inhabited  by  leopards  and  othtsr  ferocious 
animals,  and  also  by  a  species  of  enormous  serpents  peculiar  to  this  pari  uf 
Africa.  The  furettt-trees  which  most  commonly  occur  ou  the  Atlas,  are 
the  wild  olive,  the  cedar,  the  white  poplar,  the  oak,  the  cork-tree,  tbu 
Ph«Bnician  juniper,  and  tfie  turpentine- tree.  The  air  is  pure  in  these 
regions,  and  the  temperature  mild.  'Vhe  rains  begin  to  fall  in  October, 
and  continue  at  intervals  until  the  end  of  April ;  a  serene  aimospheie  pre- 
vails during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Vegetation  commences  in  the  month  of 
Jannary,  and  a  full  foliage  is  eti'ected  by  the  month  of  March.  The  aspect 
of  the  Atlas  varies  greatly  in  difterent  parts.  Heheld  ffom  Morocco  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  glittering  pyramidal  masses ;  anti 
in  another  quarter  nothing  is  seen  but  green  and  woody  summits.  Tlie 
soil  of  the  Atlas  is  calcareous.  Silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antiinonyi 
might  be  wrought  here.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Atlas  differ  in  language, 
origin,  an<l  physical  conformation,  both  from  the  tribes  of  Turkiab,  Ara- 
bian, or  European  descent,  which  inhabit  the  plains  towards  tlie  N^  and 
from  the  Moors  and  Negroes  on  the  8.  and  in  the  interior. 

The  different  portions  of  the  Atlas  have  received  general  denominations. 
The  Great  Allan  is  the  range  in  which  the  highest  summits  occur,  extend- 
ing from  the  botwm  of  the  gulf  of  (tabes  to  Cape  Ger.  The  section  of  the 
Great  Atlas,  comprised  betwixt  Fez  and  Murocco,  where  the  chain  attains 
it*  greatest  elevation,  is  called  the  tiigk  Atiat.  According  to  Jackson, 
the  High  Atlas  rommenc«s  at  Djebel  d'Zatoute,  near  to  Chonkta,  in  Lowier 
Snsa,  and  runs  to  the  disUuce  of  30  miles  E.  of  Morocco.  Farther  to  the 
eastwards,  the  Great  Atlas  joins  itself  to  the  mountains  of  Gadainis  and 
Haroudje-el-Acx>uad  which  surround  the  grand  Syrtia,  bat  are  of  much 
less  elevation.  Tlie  Little  AiUu  is  a  chain  of  mountains  which  approaches 
nearer  to  the  coast,  and  runs  sometimes  parallel  to  tlie  Great  Atlas.  This 
chain  commences  at  Tangier*,  and  running  westwards  is  prolonged,  by  the 
heights  of  UseUt^  to  Cape  lion,  the  Promontoriuvi  Mercurii  of  \\w  aucienu. 
It  then  bends  around  the  golf  of  Cubes  and  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  Ghariai 
and  Terhountin  hills;  and  to  the  S.  of  Mesurata,  is  connected  with  the 
Black  Haroutch  by  the  Mesdah  and  Oriadan  mountains.  The  Little 
Atlas  is  united  to  the  Great  Atlas  by  several  transverse  chains,  of  which 
the  moat  elevated  are  the  Jurjuraa  to  the  E,  of  Algiers,  ami  the  Errifi 
between  Fez  and  Tnngicrs.  Eastwards  from  Tangiers,  at  the  puint  uf  tita 
coast  nearest  to  Europe,  is  the  ancient  Abylat  or  the  Mount  of  the  Seven 
Brotheni,  the  Cape  Ceuta  of  the  modems.  It  has  received  from  some, 
Spanish  authors  the  name  of  Sierra  Ximiera^  or  Sierra  de  ia»  Moi 
*  the  Mountain  of  Apes.'  All  the  chains  which  unite  the  Great  and  ih 
Little  Atlas,  as  well  as  those  whicJi  run  out  from  the  southern  llaukv 
tlje  former  and  sink  into  the  desert,  form  different  basins,  from  whicit  Aoi 
short  unnavigable  streams,  which  precipitate  themselves  on  the  \V.  into 
Atlantic;  on  the  N.  into  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  S.  are  lost 
lakes  or  evaporated  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Among  the  latter, 
Ghir,  the  Zis^  the  Tn/iUtt  the  FiliUif^  and  the  Draha,  are  known  to 
by  name,  but  ver)'  imperfectly  a^  to  tlteir  exact  courses.* 

'  'l'b«  nainr  Allitt,  alilin<ii;h  erfip|iiyK<l  by  th«>  <jrrrk*  ami   Kuin4iis  fitttn  ■  verjr  eurly 
pttrifttl,  U  not  lh«l  by  wiiieh  tbe  iubabitattu  tliprntelvrs  liiatiuguisb  tbeM  itMHiuUiiiiff.  ij 
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Eftyptian  Muvntains.^  At  some  ilisiance  to  the  E.  of  the  Haroutrli  j 
mountnins,  and  in  the  saute  line,  are  the  niouiitainB  of  Magarah  aitd  i 
Mucatthaviy  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  Libyan  diain,  wbich  | 
iun»  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Kile  as  far  as  the  cataracts.  The  i 
country  between  tlie  Nile  and  the  Red  sea  im  covered  with  mountains,  . 
and  declines  gradually  from  Ahyfisinia  towards  Egypt.  ^  J 

Ahysxinion  MounUiina,']    Abyssinia  is  an  elevated  alpine  dislricl,  OTer- 
looked  by  a  loftier  range  of  high  lands  towaids  the  S.  and  intersected  oa    | 
the  W.  by  several  chain*  known  to  us  only  by  repoit  under  the  namea  of    i 
Gihbft-Hikff'MQSur,  GMel  Addeheb,  ^6  GMel-al-Komr/xn  which  are    j 

They  (rail  ihe.n  Dnmn  ,  And   Pliny  uy«  ibiil,  In  his  time.  lh«y  called  i*»«n>  Dtfri*'     Tu^  "1 
and   Tiram,  in  Surncrit,  «i(jnUy   '■  mounuiiri  f  aniJ   the   I'hceniciftn  T"r  bM  ■  •im'wr 
•IgniHtuition.      tt  it  prtibnblv  that  the  Aalatic  Tauntt  t\n4  the  Alricnn  D*/ru  «r«  of   the    i 
•ame  origiu.     Thai  part  of  the  HiKh  Atlas  which  Ilea  ii>  tlia  S.  of  Kez  in  ihe  proviiioe    j 
of  Teilla.  ia  called    Tedlo  by   Leo  AfricaniM.      Terhapi  this  latter  name  wai  but  «  c»r- 
niptinii  of  Aitas^    whioh  thr  wrnie  writer,   however,  iiirorms   im   ia  derived   from   th« 
Arabic  Alltis,  '  anow.'     The  Arabiuna,  he  add*,  rail  ihc  ArJaa  Dicbcl  Alili»,  that  ia,  '  th«    ^ 
itiinivy  mimntAin«.'      Edrini   applirn   thi-   Icrwi    l^mla   In.  (he  whole  Alia*-      Since    i-eo 
Africaiiu^  ami  M*nnnl  wrote,  Shaw  i^  thi?  only  traveller  who  hai  thrown  any  light  on  * 
the  XtNPKraphy  of  the  e-Htlern  partu  iiflhe  Allaa,  ihKl  ia,  on  that  portion  of  it  which  b«lotica 
U(  the  kin);<tou  ol    AlK'erit  and    I'mus  ;   but,  after  all,  we  know  little  more  about  thi* 
phain  than  what  hiu  Iw-t'it  traii^mlttt-d  tn  us  by  the  Arabian  geogrftphera  of  the  I5tb  and    , 
16th  c^ntiirii>a.      in  the  Hi--*t  ngi-a  of  Ka»t>frn  navlgalitm,  the  mariners  might  give  tb«    ] 
iianK'  uf  Jurjuri  to  the  Atlai.  from  its  roost  apparent  aummic      Aft«r  th*-y  had  p«me4 
the  <-x>Iuinn>  <if  lierculea.  and  aacertained  the  exteot  of  tht!  «-hHin,  thi-y  mieht  nail  It  the 
JUm  or    Grral  AfUu.      Ptolemy  i«  the  firat  among  the  ani-ienta  who  employs  the  terms 
Grral  atiJ  tMite  Atla%.   The  Great  AlUi^ot  Ptolemy  wa*  the  mountAina  near  Cape  Nun  ; 
and   his  iMiU  Atlas  the  mnunuln*  directly  op|K»»lt«  to  Cnpv  Cnntiu  and  C^pe  Blanco. 
The  Miliar  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  waa  the  Jurjura.      l\  Ap[War«  th.-it  Hrrudotua  w«> 
only  ar^iuaintfd  with  the  Little  'Atla*  :    for  he  inakr-s  the  Atlas  begin  at  the  Cab^s  J'rtt- 
mimtunuin  or  l^ape  Npartcl.      liaiino  and    Polyljiii%  however,  have  both   placed  the  ra- 
treiuily  uf  the  Orenl  Atlm  opponilc  tt»  the  Fijrniii.ite  lales  or  the  C'anariei.      Hut  Stmba»    , 
though   writliijf  lonif  after  these  authors,  inaiie  the  Atlas  terminate,  ai  Herodotm  hud 
dune,  a(  Ciipu  Spartel.    The  Komatis  acquired  their  chief  knowledge  of  tbia  chain  during 
the  ex^^eflition  of  ttie  consul  Suetmiius  Panlinua,  in  the  lat  century  of  the  Chriatiitn  era. 
I'Htiliuu-i    trrtverseil    the   chain    in   hi«  expedition  ajjaicist   the   ti'ibes  who  inhabited   iba 
valley  Wrttfre4  by  the  iifiir.     The  ancientK  fcrrally  exaKgeratMl  the  height  of  Atlaa  ;  and 
inadir^  it  the  abode  of  satyrs  and   '  ohimer<u  dire,'  bh  well  as  the  lUenire  of   the  eicpluita  of 
Heroule*  and  Pemeiiv      llieir  itnHfflnHtkon  al^o  pernonifiod  ihii  mounuln-chain  in  the,  j 
Axuie  of  a  gl{;nniic  old   man  with  n  white  braril,    supporting  the  firmament  on  his  j 
Khoiildcra,— AH  Idea  which  Virgil  ha»  beautifully  illustrated  in  thew  well-known  llnn:\ 

iJmrnine  vntana  aplrein  et  latera  nrdua  cerult  j 

Atlaotia  duri,  rielcni  aul  vertlce  ful>it  j  M 

AtlantU,  riucluni  aukdue  rut  Dublbim  atrit  j 

Pliiilferum  caput  et  vmlii  pulftalUT  et  linlirl  ;  V 

Nix  hiimerua  iiifuia  Icfrll ;  tuni  lluininn  meutn  ■ 

PriM-ipitaiil  wait,  et  glarie  ri^et  liorrldit  barba.— .£fur»rf.  W.  SMV-Sflii.  I 

Oar  Ignorance  ref^rdinjc  thistrreat  Afrlcati  chain  ii  the  mnre  aurprUinir  wh^'n  we  con*  ' 
aider  that  there  are  numeroiis  prtrin  ur  pttisea  leading;  through  the  Cnuat  Atlas,  by  which 
frequent  Interixiurae  ia  maintained  with  the  interior.      I'he  most  weatern  of  tbeae  piM«r« 
ia  that  of  fteliODuaii,  which  leadit  to  Tai*oilaiit,  and  the.iice  to  VVadinoun  and  Tatta.      It    i 
!■  by  thia  p«««  that  caravans  trMve)  tu  l'iinlHH:*ou.      It   la  bounded  by  very  high  moun- 
tatna,  and  perpendicular  precipices  and  rocks,  which  are  covered  with  enow  during  a    I 
part  of  the  year.     The  wmhied  region  at  the  fool  of  thete  heighut  ii  the  abode  of  lions   ' 
and  other  wild  animals. — Farther  towards  the  E.,  and  S.  from  .Muroci-o,  nre  two  oilier  j 
pasari  whii-.h  also  conduct  to  Tatta.^A  fourth  exints  near  the  sourne^  of  the  Tanslft,  in 
the    ZaiffXH    inouritaina;   it   lrad«  directly   to  Tedia  or    I'Mfilet.  —  N.   L^.    from  this  latter 
miss  we   And  another  very  celebrated  one,  altuated  immediately   8.    from    l-'ez,   whicli^j 
leado,  by    Mount  OugTVS,  to  Tafilei  and    Uraha.     It  was  by  ihia  paaa  that  caramoa* 
in  the  15th  century,  travelled  to  Soodan  and  the  coaatn  of  Gttinea.-~It  appears  that,  S.   i 
from    Altfiers,  there  rxi't^  a  pnna  near   Mount  ^-fHrai,  lejiiling  into  the  rountry  of  Zah, 
Hiid  the  nilediilgrrid        Itut  tne  Algerines,  and  likewise  thi-   rnniiian^,  generally  tT'tvct 
to  Timboctnu  by  the  Gharian  Mount,  or  the  Gitrinnon,  to  the  S.  of  C'abea.  —  Three  passea 
lend    into  Kezzan,  through   the   TerUnuanan  tnountaini  S.  K.  from  Tripoli,  and  acroaa 
ihw  /Jarouitft;.el- .ibiitd  ur  *  While  Haroutch.* — The  Jurjura  Is  traversed  by  a  remarlublo    < 
defile  called  ttiben,  or  *  the  Iron  Gate,'  which  ia  contracted  in  tome  plac-s  to  a  few  feel 
in   width.      The  regency  of    Algtcra  it  cnmpfilled   to  ptiy  an  aiinu^il  tribute  to  the  wild 
Al'rtk  tribea  wttu  iubabit  ihU  f^sioeas  fur  tibei  ty  to  travel  through  the  |Mtn.  
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the  soorcM  of  the  Bahr-rt- Abiad.  All  accouuta  B^ree  in  asitertin^  that 
many  inuunuun-ntl|;oH  run  out  from  Abynsinia  into  the  S.  of  Fur,  whrre 
numerona  rivere  take  ihoir  rise,  an<l  gold  i*  found  in  al}ondanc«.  Tiie 
lateral  chain  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Trogtodytic  chain,  resembles  Atlas  ia 
itH  calcareous  steeps. 

EiuUrn  Mountainjt.~\  Several  chains  run  from  N.  to  S.  alon^  the 
eastern  coasU  One  of  these,  the  Lupata  chain,  or  Spina  Mundi^  is  per- 
haps connected  on  the  N,  with  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  It  neems  to 
reach  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  cape  of  Ciood  Hope,  where  it  terminates 
in  the  Karroos.  Whether  any  hranchet  run  out  from  this  system  west- 
wards into  the  interior,  is  not  known  to  us.  It  contains  the  plateaus  of 
Adel  and  3Iocarang'a. 

IVestern  Mountainji.'^  On  the  western  const  several  chains  nin  from  N. 
to  S.  Among  these  are  the  mountains  of  Cape  Negro^  the  Chr^ntal  nioan- 
taiiia,  the  Saltpetrp  mountains  E.  from  Congo,  and  the  Sieri'a  CompHtla 
N.  from  Zaire.  The  mountains  on  the  continent,  opposite  Fernando  Po 
were  measured  trigonometrically  by  captuiii  Owen,  and  found  to  be  17,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  ahore. 
— They  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Mountai/u  of  Sien'a  Leone,']  Several  parallel  chains  occur  in  Sienrm 
Leone,  which  is  a  mountainous  country;  ami  nurthward,  from  this  district 
to  the  Senegal,  we  find  a  series  of  mountains  and  labte-Unds  rising  in  suc^ 
cessivc  terraces  as  we  recede  from  the  coast. 

Central  Chain.]  M,  W'aJckenaer  is  of  opinion  lliat  the  most  elevated 
AfricAn  moantain-systeni  must  occur  about  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and 
atretch  across  it,  so  as  to  divide  the  basins  of  the  Kile,  the  Misselad,  and 
tlie  Djin,  from  those  of  the  Juliba  and  Gambaruu.  Major  Rennel  athrms 
that  a  very  high  central  chain  must  cross  Africa  from  K.  to  W.  beginning 
at  Cape  Guardafui  and  ending  about  Cape  Sierra  Leone.  The  Kong 
mountains  will  form  the  western  extremity  of  this  chain.  Towards  the  £. 
it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual  snow  in  a  torrid  roi:ion;  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  ia  connected  in  this  quarter  with  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  on  the  S.  of  Abyssinia.  With  regai'd  to  tliis  central  chain,  how- 
ever, we  are  constrained  to  confess,  after  all  that  has  been  written  about  it, 
that  we  are  abandoneil  to  vague  and  painful  conjectures, — mgue,  from  the 
nature  of  the  information  on  which  they  are  founded, — and  painful,  from 
the  intense  interest  which  our  scanty  information  concerning  regions  so  re- 
mote, so  sublime,  and  withal  so  mysterious,  naturally  incites.  The  ardour 
of  avarice  and  the  enlliusiahm  of  mit^siouary  zeal,  appear  to  have  ted  to 
transient  glimpses  of  them  ;  hut  all  acceas  to  the  foot  of  science  hae 
hitherto  been  denied  by  hordes  of  barbarians  and  oceans  of  burning  sand. 
The  partial  accounts  of  thoee  regions  famished  by  Bruce,  Brown,  Jackson* 
and  other  travellers,  are  far  from  being  satisfactory,  or  even  harmoni/ingf 
among  themselves.  Malte  Brun  conceives  that  the  mountains  of  the 
Moon  may  be  lost  in  the  central  plateau  of  south-eastern  Africa;  or,  if 
extended  W.  may  terminate  about  Cape  Gonsalvo.  The  S.  winds  of.. 
Darfoor  are  the  hottest  and  dryest,  and  bring  along  with  them  clouds 
of  dust.  I'his  hFiows  that  there  is  no  high  chain  immediatoly  to  the 
S.  of  Darfoor,  Again,  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Leo  Africanus  actually  do- 
acribe  a  central  chain  :  they  only  talk  of  high  mountains  without  mention- 
ing their  extent.  Admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  chain,  Africa  would 
still  he  a  plateau  consisting  of  a  .series  of  successive  tciTaces  ;  the  plateua 
would  only  be  cut  iu  two  by  a  central  wall.     And,  if  Africa  is  one  immtu**: 
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flat  iijuuntain  rtaiug  on  ull  bides  by  aCeps  or  terraces,  we  can  easily  con*l 
ceive  that  it  will  itot  ^ive.  ori|i^in  to  sach  narrow-pointeil  pcuinsulas  and  J 
long  chains  of  related  i^lantls  as  other  continenis  exhibit  :  fur  these  peoin«l 
■uJas  and  chains  of  itjiatida  are  usually  prulon^ationti  of  the  mountain- 
chains  which  extend  acroaa  a  continent.  In  Africa — -as  already  noticed — J 
nothing  like  this  connexion  appears,  excepting  perhaps  the  case  of  th«j 
Canary  ialands.  1 

Desertu,      The  Saf\ar<n,'\      The  wide  expansion  of  sandy  d«««rt  almost] 
every  where  to  be  met  with  throughout  this  continent  forms  a  prominuntj 
feature  ui  the  phytiieal  geography  of  Africa.     The  barren  wasxea  in  ifaivl 
division  of  the  globe  are  not  confined,  as  with  ua,  to  the  extent  of  a  feir  j 
miles  surrounded  by  regions  of  greater  fertility  ;  they  ure  extensive  tnuid- j 
occan»  containing  only  a  few  scattered  isle-like  Kpot»  fit  fur  human  habita-l 
tion.     DeatiCute  of  moisture,  the  tiandn  of  which  they  are  composed  ia 
borne  about  on  every  blast,  or  carried  forivard  with  an  undulating  motion 
having  no  distant  resemblance  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,   but  still  more  de- 
structive to  the  htilplesiii  traveller  who  vs  overtaken  by  them.      The  largest 
uf  these  extraordinary  regions  is  that  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Sa*  ' 
hara  or  '  Desert,'  which  in  upvvardit  of  2600  milea  in  length,  and  760  ia  j 
breadth,  running  from   E.  tu  W.  almost  across  the  whole  breadth  of  nor-  { 
them  Africa.     Ttiere  oi'e  in  the  Sahai'a  a  few  fertile  spot^  of  scanty  veiv ' 
dure ;  but  it  is  in  general  desolate  beyond  tho  wildest  wastes  of  European  • 
land.     *'  No  cooling  breezes" — to  quote  the  words  of  two  recent  traveller^ 
— **  freshen  the  air, — the  sun  descends  in  overpowenng  force, — the  winda  ] 
acorch  as  ihey  pass,  and  bring  witli  ihetn  billows  of  saud,  rolling  along  in  \ 
masses  frightfully  sidfocating,  which  sometimes  swallow  up  wliole  carEvans 
mud  armies,  burying  them  in  their  pathless  depths."     Vegetative  steppes  { 
encircle  the  Sahara  ;  those  towardu  the  S.  being  watered  by  the  Niger  and  ' 
intersected    by  the  ranguariEs   of  the    high  lands  or   great  plateau  already  I 
desi:ril»ed,  stretching  under  the  k6lli  and  2Ulh  pumllels  ;  and  those  on  the, 
N.  or  the  steppcB  of  Biledulgerid,  being  cut  by  the  ridges  of  the  AiLuk 
We  shall  devoiu  a  chaptei-,  in  uur  accuuiit  of  Uaibary,  to  the  Sahara.  I 

Sinking  of  North  /[/Va-a.]  M.  Cordier  informs  us,  that,  according  tO" 
observations  made  by  the  French  savans  at  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  the  northern  < 
coast  of  Africa  ap})eai's  to  be  sinking  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  ceutury*] 
if  thid  observation  be  correct^  it  follows,  that,  supposing  the  world  to  exi^  j 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  rfie  Mediterranean  will  ultimately  be  united  ' 
with  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  the  Ked  sea  will  reach  to  the  mountains  under  j 
the  lOih  parallel.  ' 

Xa/cej.]      The  African  continent — as  far  as  we  yet  know — does  not 
poBsesfl  any  uduDtl  seas.     The  Tchad  is  described  by  Messrs  Denhani  and 
Clapperton,  as  a  vast  irregular  expanse  of  water  in  about  the  1 3th  parallel 
of   N.   lat.     It  TL'ceives    two    rivei-s :    the    Veou   from  the    VV.    and   tha  ^ 
Shary  from  the  8.     The   latter  is  a  large  stream,  being  about  600  yard*  | 
broad  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  lake.     The  I'chad  recedes  and  ad-] 
vaiices  with  the  ruiny  season.     It  abounds  in  fish  ;  and  the  country  around  { 
it  in  clothed  with  ull  the  .splendour  of  tropical  vegetation.     IMajor  Uenham 
was  obliged  to  leave  140  miles  of  the   E.  side  of  this  lake  unexplore<l  i 
consequently  it  remains  uncertain  what  rivers  Aow  into  it  or  issue  from  it'j 
in  that  quarter. — 'J  here  is  a  lake  to  the  W.  of  the  Tchad,  near  Timbuctouyi 
railed  Utbo  or  Dihlnc;  and  some   travellers  speak  of  a  lake  called   Aort^ 
and  of  another  called  Pitre^  as  existing  in  this  quarter. — On  the  boanila* 
ries  uf  Tunis  and  Algiers,  the  lake  Londejah  occur?. — In  Kgyjit  there  any 
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the  lake  Kemn  and  ihe  Matron  takes;  and  In  Aliywiiiiat  the  lake  of 
VtfmbeUf  which  is  said  to  be  intersecietl  by  the  Bahr-el^zvek  or  *■  Blue 
river.' — Two  lar^^e  lakea  are  rnentioned  by  some  ffeojLp^phers  aa  existing  io 
Soutli  Afrii'A.  From  one  of  tbese^  near  the  \V.  coant,  the  Zaire  or  an 
arm  of  it,  is  said  to  0ow ;  and  it  lias  1)een  described  as  containing  several 
fertile  i^landn.  Nearly  oppoeite  to  thia  lake,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
about  10"  Houih  of  the  equator,  another  large  lake  called  the  }farari  m 
said  to  exist,  which  is  nearly  300  mile^  in  leii^h,  hut  does  not  exceed  45 
in  breadth.  Tlie  existence  of  thin  lake  baa  su^rgested  tbnt  of  a  second 
Niger  in  ibe  interior  of  Eastern  Africa. 

KiVKKs.]  It  is  not  wonderful  that  ntider  a  tropical  nun^  and  amid  a 
thirsty  soil,  many  African  streams  should  disappear  during  summer;  bat 
a  mydtery  altogether  impenetrable  still  hangs  orer  several  of  the  ^reat 
rivers  of  this  continent.  The  outlet  of  the  Niger  or  Joliba  is  yet  unknown  ; 
the  outlets  of  the  Hornon  and  the  Khullalii  the  Misselad  in  Nigritia,  and 
the  pjid  or  Djedyd  in  the  Zab  rountrvi  are  e<]nally  unknown  to  us. 

Tlie  «Vi7f.]  The  description  of  the  Nile  can  hardly  \ye  separated  from 
that  of  K;^pt ;  we  only  mention  this  river  here  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending Uennel's  map  exhibiting  the  progi>>s8  of  discovery  in  North  Africa, 
published  in  180^,  and  Uitter's  African  maps,  as  exhibiting  the  course  of 
this  river  in  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  SenegaL'\  The  fSeiiegal  river  Ims  its  source  in  the  high  lands  of 
the  Maudiogoe  terrace,  between  the  sources  of  the  Niger  on  the  £.,  and 
thoHe  of  the  Gambia  on  the  W.  MolUen — a  yoang  Frenchman,  who  ex- 
ploretl  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Guiubia  in  1818 — differs  iu  several 
particulars  of  liis  repoit  regarding  these  rivers  from  that  of  Mungo  I'ark. 
Mollien  atHj*ms  that  the  Senegal  riseA  in  the  Kong  ntonntains,  and  Aowh 
westwards,  alunj^  the  soutbeni  limits  of  the  Sahara,  through  the  kingdom 
of  Galium,  where  it  receives  the  Kokoro  and  tlie  Falamoli,  and  forms  thii 
cataracts  of  Goorniah  and  Feloo.  Beyond  tliese  falls,  it  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  placid  and  majestic  stream,  rolling  its  mighty  flood,  with  a 
motion  scarcely  perceptible,  through  a  vast  plain.  It  then  turns  N.W. 
and  divides  itself  into  two  brunches,  forming  the  islands  of  Bilbas  and 
Morphil.  It  next  bends  its  course  westwards,  and  discharges  itself  by 
one  broad  mouth  into  the  Atlantic,  in  about  16"  .^'  N.  lat.  The  Senegal, 
like  the  Nile,  takes  its  rise  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast.  Both  rivers 
divide  themselves  into  branches  near  their  embochure,  and  form  islands 
wbicfi  are  more  fertile  than  any  part  of  their  banks ;  and  this  fertility  is 
the  result  in  both  of  periodical  overflowings,  during  which  a  quantity  of 
fresh  vegetable  earth  is  always  deposited  on  the  flooded  surface  of  the 
islands.  In  Egypt,  however,  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  being  cooleil  iu  their 
pasfiitge  across  the  sea,  and  over  the  snows  of  Lebanon,  preserve  a  mode- 
rate temperature  in  the  districts  lying  along  the  river,  except  during  a  few 
weeks  oi  summer.  But  the  country  through  which  ttie  Senegal  flows  is 
exposed  to  the  almost  constant  action  of  an  E.  wind,  which,  blowing  acrcaa 
the  burning  surface  of  the  Sahara,  attains  to  such  a  temperature  as  ren- 
ders the  atmosphere  scarcely  respirable.  The  ascent  of  the  Senegal  ia 
opposed  both  by  wind  and  current ;  that  of  the  Nile  is  aided  by  the  N. 
wind  which  carries  vessels  rapidly  up  to  Thebes,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Egyptian  river  is  rapidly  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  current.  At  the 
inoutb  of  the  Senegal  there  is  a  shifting  bar,  likewise,  which  prevents  the 
entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  of  water.  The  Feloo  rock 
also  stops  the  upper  navigation  of  the  river  fur  at   least  seven  month?  of 
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the  year :  daring  the  remaiaing  fire,  the  rirer  being  flooded  obliterates  this 
barrier.  The  banks  of  the  Senegal  become  highly  picturesque  when  we 
ascend  140  miles  from  the  sea.  Bordered  with  heights  clothed  in  rich  and 
picturesqae  foliage,  the  ascent  of  this  river  would  form  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  voyages  in  the  world,  were  the  charms  of  its  narigation  Bot  far 
more  than  coonterbalanced  by  the  deadly  miasmata  which  the  ill-fated  ma- 
riner too  often  breathes,  and  the  hideous  presence  of  crocodiles  add 
noxious  reptiles  which  swarm  in  the  river  or  upon  its  banks.  The  total 
coarse  of  the  Senegal  is  above  800  miles.  It  was  long  confounded  with 
the  Niger. 

The  Gamhiar[  M.  MoUien  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  in  the 
country  of  Fouta-Dialon,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  those  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  10"  36'  N.  lat.  It  rises  in  a  thick  wood,  which  is  regarded  by  the  na- 
tives as  the  residence  of  spirits,  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  nearly  enclosed 
by,  the  barren  mountains  of  Badet.  After  running  a  few  leagues  east- 
wards, it  turns  N^  and  preserves  that  direction  to  13°  22^  K.  lat.,  where  it 
changes  its  direction,  and  runs  southwards  to  the  parallel  of  11°  18',  and 
to  witliin  17  leagues  of  its  soarce.  It  then  takes  a  general  N.W.  direction 
to  the  latitude  of  H"  30' ;  and  finally,  after  a  circuitous  route,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape  St  Mary,  and  the  isle  of  Sanguo- 
mar.  This  river  receives  a  number  of  tributary  streams.  The  Ba-Creek, 
the  Niolocoba  or  Neolacaba,  one  of  the  Nericoes  issuing  from  the  lake 
Dendoude-thiali,  the  Niolico,  and  the  Nani-jar,  join  it  from  the  right ;  and 
the  Pore,  the  lelata,  and  the  Eropina,  from  the  left.  A  little  below  the 
confluence  of  the  latter  stream,  the  Gambia  sends  out  a  branch,  called  the 
Casamansa,  which,  by  several  natural  canals,  communicates  with  the  Rio 
St  Domingo.  At  its  embochure,  the  Gambia  is  about  7  leagues  broad ; 
it  contracts  to  one  league  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albreda,  and  preserves 
this  latter  breadth  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Barraconda,  or  to  about  120  leagues 
from  its  mouth,  to  which  distance  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  150  tons; 
and  for  nearly  one-half  of  that  distance  it  is  navigable  by  ships  of  war 
carrying  40  guns.  At  Barraconda  the  bed  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  a 
range  of  rocks  which  runs  across  it ;  above  this  barrier  the  river  winds 
through  a  flat  country.  Like  the  Nile  and  Senegal,  it  is  subject  to  annual 
inundations ;  but  while  the  Senegal  is  only  fully  navigable  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except  in  the  dry  season.  The 
rains  give  it  an  enormous  increase  of  depth,  but  at  the  same  time  such  in- 
ordinate weight  and  rapidity  of  current  that  no  vessels  can  stem  it.  The 
course  of  this  river  has  been  estimated  at  610  miles.  The  Rio  Grande, 
the  Rio  Mesura-Mesurado,  the  Rio  Volta,  and  some  other  rivers  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  will  be  described  in  the  topography  of  that  region. 

The  Niger.'^  There  is  not  a  more  diflicult  problem  in  geography  than 
to  determine  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
do  so  both  by  geographers  and  travellera  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times ;  but  we  are  yet  involved  in  the  darkness  of  conflicting  theories  and 
contradictory  repoits.  The  very  direction  of  this  river  was  for  a  long 
period  a  debateable  question.  I'he  Arabs  of  the  middle  ages  attributed 
to  the  Niger  a  westward  course  to  '  the  Sea  of  Darkness,'  or  the  Atlantic 
They  also  conceived  that  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  sprung  from  the  same 
origin.  Leo  Africanus,  however,  acknowledges  that  some  geographera  had 
made  the  Niger  run  from  W.  to  E,,  and  terminate  in  a  great  lake.  This 
was  ill  fact  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  2000  years  before  ;  and  in  thiH 
opinion  Ptolemy  had  coincided.     The  Portuguese,  on  seeing  the  Senegal, 
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the  Gambia,  and  olhor  great  rirere  procfwding  fruin  tliH  unknown  int^nor 
of  Africa,  ilischargB  ttieinseUes  into  the  Atlantic^  conceived  that  tii«Re 
riv«rA  might  be  the  mouths  of  the  Niger  itself,  and  therefore  gave  it  a 
we^^Cwanl  coarse.  It  was  renerved  for  oar  coaatryman,  Paik,  to  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  direction  of  the  Niger  in  favour  of  the  ohl  Grecian 
geographer:  on  the  ^Int  of  July,  1790,  (hat  inlrepid  traveller  beheld, 
from  the  heights  of  Sego,  "  the  majestic  Niger  flowing  slowly  from  W.to  E." 
Kqually  a<i  unsettled  were  tlie  early  notions  as  to  the  sumce  of  this  rirer: 
for  whiUt  Home  believed  it  to  originate  in  the  inounlaiiiH  of  Mauntiinia, 
others  attirmed  that  it  issued  from  a  lake  to  the  S.  of  Bornou  ;  ami  others, 
as  we  have  hinted,  identitipd  its  fonntain-head  with  that  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  now  decided  from  observation  that  the  great  central  river  of  Africa,  has 
its  source  near  Mount  Lamha„  in  the  country  of  the  SonHmaR,  on  the 
northern  declivities  of  lim  Kong  raouulains,  between  9"  and  10"  \V.  of 
Greenwich,  and,  according  to  Major  Laing,  at  an  elevation  of  1638  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  It  runs  first  N.E.  tlirough  an  unexplored 
coantry ;  and  then,  inclining  a  little  more  towards  the  E.,  })hhm'n  the  large 
cities  of  Baminakou,  Yaminia,  Sego,  and  Saiisanding.  From  tiie  latter  place 
it  runs  N.E.,  through  lake  Dibbie,  to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  Btweepi  in  a 
circular  direction  to  the  S.  of  Houssa,  when;  we  are  yet  ignorant  what  be- 
comen  of  it.  The  river  is  callwl,  daring  the  known  part  of  its  course, 
Joiibfi  by  the  native  Africans.  This  name  is  a  corruption  of  DhioU-ba  : 
ha  signifying  '  a  river,*  in  the  Bambarra  and  Mandingo  languages,  and 
dioh  or  dAioU,  pronounced  joH  or  dj'oli^  signifying  •  red."  The  Joliha, 
therefore,  means  '  the  Red  river/  The  great  problem  then  respecting  this 
river,  which  yet  remains  to  solve,  is  to  discover  the  teruiiiiaiion  of  a  btrenm 
which  rolls  such  a  va^nt  body  of  water  into  the  interior.  The  following  ai-e 
the  various  hypotheses  on  this  subject : 

lit.  iMayor  Kennel,  ono  uf  the  firu  ^focraii tiers  of  thfl  prowml  afie,  an«r  an  ■ttrn- 
Uvc  cuirouiation  uf  sU  thut  tittd  btwn  nrriiieii  uytm  tUv  iubjvct  both  hy  aticii>nt  uud 
modvrn  HUtbor»,  hii^I  of  thp  t'acU  aaeartaini-d  by  Park,  Hdopted  thn  opinion  that  the 
Niifpr  loM>«  iCMlK  in  the  vast  lakna  or  tnamhei  or  the  Waa^^arn  oounirjr ;  where,  in- 
drrd.  U'AnvillH  had  aliriidy  suppuMil  it  tni((ht  terminate  in  tome  great  take.  The 
Major  rutircivnl  that  alt  ihr  water  cnnrryrd  by  the  Nigrr  and  other  •trrainR  into  the 
Wanicara  dixtrict,  might  be  there  ili«ii)*atptl  by  ihv  Herc«  evap-trntlun  irhich  l^kt^  place 
under  N  iropical  sun  ;  an  hvfHtthtMiia  whiob  has  rei-'eived  roor*r  ot  t-onfirmatioii  than  confut- 
ation by  thf  recent  iliftcu very  ol'thc  |;rrat  Uke  Tchuil,  the  Ltiiya  paJm,  perhaps,  ol'l'iolciny. 
Fur  altbouxh  Meaori  Dcnhain  and  Clapperlon  cruMed  the  line  of  lt«  Buppoaeri  eourw, 
a*  laid  down  In  Am>nr«mith'a  map,  and  taw  no  river,  yet  it  1«  poaaible.  that  the  Niger, 
after  riiiining  eastwitnli,  may  turn  to  the  S.,  and  al'terwarda  rraume  its  fiutiTii  Cuurve, 
and  becoiikH  identified  with  the  great  river  Shary,  which  wr  have  already  tueiitiutird  a> 
flowing  into  the  hike  Tchad. 

ltd.  The  Eithim^ridcM  GfografititfUftt  for  1803,  cw>ntainisl  another  hvpotheala.  eonan^ 
ating  Irom  an  able  genpupher,  M.  Keichard.  lie  auppoara  that  the  Niger,  iDStead  of 
terininaliii|{  in  Waneara,  turn^  round  to  the  S.W.,  anu,  pursuing  that  vourae.  enters 
the  Atlantic  at  the  liitchl  nf  Benin,  by  the  moutha  uf  the  I'orinoiia  and  Itio  del  Ki>y. 
Ho  conlenda  that  the  prinuiplei  of  naturul  acience  would  not  account  fur  lh«  imnirii«e 
cva[Hir4tion  which  mu^t  uke  pla<-4*  in  Wangnra  upon  Kennel'if  theory  :  for  the  Niger, 
■ccxtrdinf;  to  hi*  ralcutations,  tntist  puiir  into  that  district,  during  a  period  of  three 
tnuntha  of  inundation.  U.^2t>.»ti9,600.(K)O  cubic  fert,  but,  eitinialing  the  biuln  of  Wan- 
gara  at  ibe  tout  extent  allowed  it  by  Kenntrl.  or  li^ttiU  a^uare  toileH,  ibia  maas  of  water 
would  cover  the  whole  baain  tu  the  depth  of  14  feet ;  and.  bealdea,  thi»  la  only^  one  of  the 
rivera  whii-b  mutt  dlicbarn  their  water*  here.  Tbii  argumi-nt,  being  fuundeil  on  by> 
potbetical  data,  ii  nut  coticrualve  ;  and  the  existence  of  lake  Tchad  suUea  the  difficulty 
a»  to  the  maas  of  water  conveyed  into  the  Wangarn.  An  rxjinination  ot  the  nature  of 
Ibe  country  furiiiahn  Urii-hard  with  a  more  npecioua  arguoient.  The  oountrlra  of 
Benin.  Owarah,  New  Calabar,  and  Cabonga.  are.  aaya  he,  the  delU  of  a  greal  river 
whidi  eon»M  from  the  N.W.  This  delta,  Including  the  projection  nf  C'^pe  FonnonH, 
oocuple*  90  milea  of  aea-coaat,  and  tbui  far  turpauea  the  delta  of  the  Ciangea.  It  i« 
composed  of  alluviufn  ;  and  its  periodical  inoinlaiioni,  during  the  niontha  of  July. 
Auguml,  and  Seplftnbrr.  corre<)|K>nd  with  those  ol  the  WangMrauoUDtrv>  Totheaearga- 
laeiits  uf  M.  lieicbaol.  Malle  itruii  a<ld»  :  that  the  Arabs  kpenk  of  an  isUnd  called  OJJ, 
at  the  mouth  uf  the  Nile  uf  the  Negroea,  a«  the  only  oounti^  tu  Nif^tia  tUial  iLU^taXv- 
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uianheK,  att'l  there  it  at  tbn  mouth  of  the  Old  Cidabar  rUn-  an  island  uitkd  *  tlii*  S«iU 
Innd,'  wbieli  i«  covered  with  a  layer  of  Ufa-Ball,  and  upon  the  W.  bank  of  whioli  iha 
Purtufueae  charts  mark  a  town  called  Oulil. 

Stl.  Thtt  nplnion  first  huzardrd  by  liproiioeus,  and  adopted  by  the  ([Tpaler  part  of  the 
Arabian  grogrnphrm,  that  the  Niger  jitim-d  the  Nile,  was  (JtpouseJ.  at  iht*.  very  moment 
tliat  Rfiichard's  hyp<ilhMi»  wa«  ixxupyiiiit  the  Httt-riiiaii  at  thf  public,  by  Mr  jRckvon, 
ihe  British  cdimuI  at  Morocwi,  on  the  strrnKtb  of  oral  Infonnatiun  fnmi  nrgroes,  *vho 
affirmed  that  they  hud  navngated  the  river  from  TimbucUio  to  Cairo.  This  bypotheais. 
how«v<^r,  is  atroni;ly  oppoited  by  tvu  alloifcd  facts :  lit.  Tbe  Nile,  according  to  the  b&ri>. 
mrtrical  ubsrrvatinnx  ot  Krtice,  run^  throutih  n  district  of  country  considerably  more  rlr- 
vatod  than  that  \vhi>  h  in  kntiwn  to  be  inlei-fircted  by  the  Nf^er,  and.  of  coume  cannuC 
rectfivp  the  vrntern  of  the  ltttt«>r  etrcam  ;  ami  2<tly,  the  inundation*  of  the  Nile  do  u»t 
eorreapond  with  thcMie  q(  the  Niger.  Mr  Jackmn'x  voyagers,  iudeed,  confeAM>rf  that  they 
had  been  obliged  several  times  to  iranaport  their  rainoe  overl&rid  from  dedciency  uf 
wfcter  in  the  river's  counw. 

4//i.  Another  bypnthenia  wa«  Nug({eated  by  Mr  Mnxwell  to  Mr  Park  irhen  that  tra- 
veller iT«s  piepaiing  for  his  orci^tid  voya^^e.  Prom  the  magnitude  ot  niid  thf  velocity 
with  which  the  river  Congo  or  Zaii*«  rushea  into  tbe  Alliiiitic,  about  H  decrees  soulli  u( 
the  e<|uinuctial  lioe,— from  its  unknown  origin, — Hnd  from  the  southern  direction  which 
tbe  Niger  ta  known  at  one  p.irt  of  its  course  to  uke — Mr  IMaxwell  suggested  that  this 
might  be  the  embochure  of  the  mysterious  stream  ;  and  Park  set  out  in  I80A,  with 
the  hope  of  navigating  along  the  f^liger,  through  \Vani;arat  into  the  Zaire.  Tbe  unfnr- 
tuimle  result  of  his  ezp<Hlitiun  is  well-knowu;  tbe  mure  recent  attempt  of  captaia, 
Tuckey  and  his  hapless  hand  wa.<i  equally  unfunuimte.  Tb«  reader  w!tt  nnd  the  argu* 
menta  of  the  editor  of  (captain  Tuckey's  journal,  fur  (be  identity  of  tbe  Niger  and 
Congo,  in  our  account  of  the  latter  river. 

6/A.  We  had  almost  overlooked  the  latest,  and  newest,  and  wildest  hypothesis  of  Sir 
Urifane  Donkin,  who  maintntna  thiit  the  Niger  jMUues  through  Wangara,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Wad-el-  (Tha/el  or  Nile  of  Uoriuiu-^  which  Is  formed  by  the  mi  n  tin  nation 
of  the  Misselai) — Hows  under  the  sands  of  Uiliti^ih  into  the  Meditcrranesn  Sea  !  Fie 
has  no  doubt  that  in  very  remote  ages,  tbe  united  Niger  and  Ghtr,  that  U,  the  Nile  uf 
Bornou,  did  roll  Into  the  nva.,  in  all  thif  m;(KnlHr«nce  uf  a  mighty  sttream  ;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  constantly  advantiing  sand-tide  u{  the  desert  is  sutfii-ieiit  to  account  for  such  a 
revolution  In  nature  as  has  caused  a  great  rivrr  which  once  Aowiil  into  tbe  sea,  to  stop 
ehurt  iu  a  dewert  of  iiand. 

Tlie  Congo*']  Tlie  Congo  tloxvfl  into  tlie  Atlantic  in  6J*  S.  tat.  Cap- 
tain Turkey  ascertained  tlie  inoutfi  of  tfiiH  river,  Ue^iuuin^  ai  FatliomlesH 
Point,  to  he  about  3  inifeH  in  briMidth,  tvith  a  main  deplti  of  4-0  fatliuiiiK, 
and  an  average  How  of  about  4^  mileH  an  hour.  It  ri^ies  in  tlic  interior  of 
the  country,  and  flowK  tlu'ough  Angola.  We  nhall  subjoin  ui  a  note  tbe 
argumentt)  wbii-b  the  editor  of  Captain  Tnckey'ti  narrative  has  advanc- 
ed in  !inp])ort  of  tbe  Captain's  opinion  tltat  the  Congo  floiVH  from  the  grea( 
inland  lake  of  Wangara,  or,  in  other  words,  is  identical  with  the  Niger 


*  "  It  la  evident"— says  the  editor—**  that  Captain  Tuckey,  in  the  latlar  part  of  h 
Journey,  could  only  put  down  a  few  brief  notu  tu  refi*ejh  hia  memory,  which,  fi-oni  bis 
rxbausted  stale,  on  his  return  to  the  vessels,  he  was  wh<illy  uimble  to  enlarge  or  expl-iiri: 
Mild  thus  tbe  reasoning  ou  which  he  bml  built  his  liyp<itbe«iiK  is  lost  tu  tbe  world  ;  h* 
lamented,  it  seems,  when  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  could  nut  be  permitted  to  live,  to 
put  in  order  tbe  remarks  he  had  collected  In  ti*&x-Jng  upwards  this  extraurditmry  river. 
Unfortunately  none  of  the  puny  has  escaped  to  supply  thi)>  deAdency ;  the  solidity, 
however,  of  Captain  Tuckey's  ront-lusion  is  not  shaken,  but  rniher  rorroUuralvd,  by 
what  is  known  of  physical  facts  nnd  the  geographical  probabilities,  as  cunnecied  with 
Northern  Atrita*.      These  mmy  be  biiefiy  hiated  : 

"  In  tbe  tropical  regions  the  niins  generally  follow  the  sun's  coum',  and  are  mit  at 
their  height  till  he  approa^M  the  tropics  ;  hence  arises  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Ukea 
of  Wsniiara  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  atid  July,  and  their  overflowing  in  the  middla 
ami  latter  end  of  .AugUHt,  nceording  to  tbe  dbnervationsol  the  Aisbian  geographers  ;  and 
Ills  bite  flooding  of  the  Islieo  i\  obviously  owing  (o  the  long  trntWrly  course  of  the  Ni^er, 
cvlleotiug  into  its  channel  all  i))e  witters  trnui  the  northward  and  the  southward,  na  it 
pnioeMla  along.  If,  then,  the  ebb  and  flood  i>t  the  Wangard  lakes  depend  on  the  ttntm 
;»f  the  Niger,  it  will  follow,  on  the  suppuaiiiun  of  tbe  identity  of  tbst  i  iver  and  the 
Zaire,  that  the  flood  and  eblj  of  the  tnller,  to  Ihr  s^tutbward  of  ibr  line,  must  correspond 
with  the  rbb  and  flood  of  ibr  liik<^  ot  ihe  Wangani.  The  exietcnce  of  those  Jukes  ha* 
never  been  rjtiled  in  tfuestion,  though  their  position  has  not  )t<-i-ii  rxaclly  ascertairod  ; 
but  ftupiKwing  them  tu  be  situated  somewhere  between  tbe  Iifih  nnd  tbe  liith  degrees  of 
Dortlterii  latitude,  tbe  position  usually  a-^i^ned  to  ihrm  in  the  rhstts.  ninl  (hitt  tbe  suuth- 
rifn  outlet  ia  under  or  near  the  l^th  fuiiHlle),  the  dirM-t  distance  between  that  and  the 
^tot   trbm  CapUio  Tuckry  ttiti  obscnrd  the  Zaire  to  ilae,  may  be  uken  at  about 
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77itf  Orange  /?«»«»■.]  The  Oran^  rir#r  is  a  Soutti  African  stream 
(lesceixlin^  from  the  Snow  mountainii.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
Campbell's  Dorp,  600  miles  <lirect1y  E.  from  its  inoulb,  where  two  rirers 
of  the  sami^  name,  but  ilistinguisheil  by  the  initials  nu  anil  hy^  the  Nn- 
Gariepi  anil  Kt/~Gariepy  otherwise  the  Black  and  Yellow  Gariep  unite, 
and  flow  into  a  basin  formod  on  one  side  by  the  chain  of  the  mountains  of 
Kanp,  on  the  other  by  the  Long  moantains,  and  those  of  Kamhanui  which 
Harebell  passed  over.  It  first  runs  N.  and  then  W.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pclla,  thp  first  town  of  the  Namacqoas.  Our  ac^^ounts  regarding  the 
farther  course  of  this  river  towards  the  VV.  are  extremely  rague.  It  would 
appear  that  though  it  reaches  the  ocean  during  the  wet  sea«on,  in  the  dry 


ISOO  miles,  Tphicli,  by  allowing  for  th<!  windings  nf  thr  riveri  aiitl  •ome  Itttle  diiTurrnce 
of  merldiatii,  canrHK  bf  calotilated  nt  leu  than  ItiOO  mllca. 

"  AdiniilmfEi  then,  thai  Che  lakes  of  Wangnn  should  ovi*rtIuw  in  the  tint  week  nf 
Auguiit,  and  the  current  ill  thr  rJinnnrl  M  uuilnt  more  at  the  ratr  «f  "il  Dailm  an  hour, 
which  i-<i  the  avitragf*  rnl^  at  ichlch  tht  Zaire  wilh  found  to  flow  abovr  the  nHrrow^,  th« 
flooded  vtream  would  rnch  that  spot  in  the  (km  vreck  in  September,  and  kwhU  that 
rWer  exactly  in  the  way,  and  at  the  time  mid  pltu^r,  at  ubservmt  by  (.'nptHiri  Tuckey. 
No  other  supposition,  in  fnrt,  thnn  that  of  U^  northi-rn  orii^in.  will  cxpliiln  the  riae  of 
the  ZVire,  lo  the  dry  sennon  ;  and  il  its  idrntlty  with  the  Nit;^r,  or,  which  ainouiitl  to 
the  iMfno  tiling.  ItKrommiinicatioii  with  Wangarn,  should  he  diiipiited,  ('aptaiu  ru4;key'A 
liyiKitbesis,  ot  it«  i«suiug  from  some  other  ercat  lake,  to  the  northwnrd  ot  the  linr,  will 
still  retain  Its  probubilitj.  The  idea  uf  a  Uke  teems  to  have  arisen  frotn  the  '  extraor- 
dinary f/utjH  rise  (»f  the  river,  which  whs  bom  three  tti  via  irichM  in  24  hours-  If  the 
riae  of  cIm  Zaire  bad  pnxjeeded  from  raitis  to  thv  8outhw<trd  of  the  line,  niveUing  the 
tributary  uresmH,  and  pouring,  tri  mountain  torrents,  the  wntf rt  into  the  main  channel, 
tlie  rise  would  have  been  sudden  nnd  impetuous  ;  but  commg  on  an  It  did  in  a  quiet  and 
reifular  muiner.  It  could  prtMved  only  tram  ihe  gtaduitl  ov«rliowin^  of  a  hike. 

*'  'I'brre  ia,  however,  another  circumiitHiice  iu  favour  ol'u  riverlsiutng  from  \V';iti£arn, 
or  the  IhUcs  anil  •iwamp'i  designateil  under  that  name,  and  of  that  river  being  tht>  ZnWv. 
'X'bere  is  not  n  lake,  pwhaps,  of  nn^  magnltade  In  the  known  world,  tfU/iuut  an  auttet, 
wtiose  waters  are  not  wilinc — the  Laapjan,  tin*  Aral,  and  the  ncighbourinij  litkeSr  the 
Asjkbaltilea,  or  Dead  8r<i,  (iiid  fd)  those  of  Asia,  which  b>ive  no  outlet,  are  salt.  II. 
therefore  the  liikrs  of  Wnnunrit  hnd  no  outWt,  hut  nil  the  water*  received  into  tbeui 
•Bread  Ihemselves  nver  an  extended  surface  during  the  ralus,  and  were  evnpurHted  lo 
tbs  dry  season,  tbei-e  would  necessarily  be  deposited  on  the  earth,  sn  left  dry,  nii  incrus* 
tntion  of  salt,  and  the  remaining  water  would  be  strongly  impregnnted  with  baIi  ;  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  would  be  increued  by  every  succeeding  inundation.  Non«! 
of  the  African  riven  are  free  from  saltmr  imprcgnatians ;  but  the  Niger,  in  ita  long 
easterly  cuurse.  collecting  the  traters  from  the  sandy  and  aalimi  soil  ot*  the  defvrt,  where 
every  pinnt  Mlnuwt  is  saturated  ivith  salt,  must  be  particularly  cbargeil  with  Jl.  No 
mention,  liowever,  ts  made  by  any  of  the  Arabian  wrltsn  of  that  in  dispensable  article 
■alt  being  procured  in  the  mud  or  soil  abandoned  by  the  waters  of  U  angara ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  ia  well-kriuwii  that  otie  grtsAt  branch  of  the  trade  of  Timbucioo  Is  that  of 
obtainiTig  salt  from  the  uorthern  divert,  forlbeaupply  of  the  cnuutrles  to  the  southward 
of  the  Niger.  But  if  Wangara  hud  no  outlet,  thiti  cnuld  not  be  neccssarjr.  as  both  it  and 
all  tJie  large  iutaud  lakirs,  so  circumstanced,  would  atford  more  or  le&s  ofMlt ;  and  if  so, 
the  trade  of  the  caruvnnn  proceeding  with  rock  salt  I'rora  Tegazzs  to  Tlmbuctoo  would 
not  have  exi«trd  ;  as  it  Is  well  known  It  has  done,  and  >itlll  dues,  especially  from  the 
latter  place  tu  Melli  and  other  cuuutries  south  of  the  Nigi-r,  '  to  a  great  water,'  as  Cada- 
tuoflta  says,  '  which  the  traders  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  salt  or  fresh  ;  by  reason 
of  which  (he  says)  ]  could  nut  discover  whether  it  was  a  river  or  the  sea  ;  but,*  he 
contlnuea,  *  1  fauld  il  to  be  a  river,  becauae  If  it  was  the  sea  there  wouM  be  no  need  ul 
■alL' 

*'  Edrlai,  however,  distinctly  ktatrx  them  to  be  fresh  water  lakes,  and  says,  that  the 
two  cUlee  of  Ghana  are  situated  on  the  two  opposite  sbonn  of  what  the  Arabs  call  h 
fresh  nrater  sea.  This  fresh  water  sea,  therefore,  miiftt  necessarily  have  an  outlet ;  or. 
like  the  (Jaipiao,  it  would  be  no  longer  fresh  ;  and  the  com.luaion  Is,  that,  if  the  Niger 
runs  into  these  lakes  of  Cihiina  uud  Wangara,  It  does  not  there  tirutiuMte,  but  that,  in 
the  season  of  the  ralos  it  also  flows  out  of  them.  In  fact,  Kdrisi  does  not  make  the 
Niger  to  terminate  In  the  nwampe  ot  Wangaru  ur  Voncaraj  be  merely  describes  them 
ns  being  un  island  3Q0  miles  in  length,  and  I&O  in  breadth,  aurrounded  by  the  Nii;er  ttlt 
the  t/car ,  but  tliat,  in  the  month  of  August  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  water  as 
long  aa  the  intuidations  of  the  Niger  continue ;  and  that  when  the  river  has  subsided 
into  its  proper  channel,  the  negroes  return  to  their  habitations,  and  dig  the  earth  fur 
gold,  '  every  one  finding  more  or  lesa,  aa  it  pleases  God.*  But  not  a  wonl  Is  meniionetl 
of  iheir  flodingtalt,  which,  indeed,  tsibeireai  Interuhangeable  oonniodily  tor  golii. 
111.  2  M 
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eeaRon  its  commiinicatioD  with  the  sea  ia  interrapteU*  and  its  channel  pfc- 
neTH»  only  a  series  of  lap^unes  and  pf>ol9. 

The  Quilijnane,^  'i'he  Qutliniaiie.  fVojii  which  proceeds  the  Zainibes^. 
ia  the  chief  riTOi  on  the  caatent  side  of  Africa.  Access  to  the  Quili- 
mane  is  rendered  difficult  to  vedseU  of  coueiderable  draug^ht  by  a  bar  which 
extends  across  itn  entrance,  and  on  which  the  tma.  often  breaks  with  great 
violence.  The  tides  also  run  with  considerable  velocity  here;  aud  when 
the  wind  ia  violettt,  and  in  opposition  to  the  ntreani  of  the  river,  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  eU-inetits  ia  often  terriiic.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Zanibese  atul  the  /aim  on  tlie  opposite  coaat,  may  very  nearly 
complete  the  insulation  of  the  Houthern  part  of  Uie  continent. 

Cfimate.^  If  tfio  climate  of  America  is  distinguisheil  by  superabundaot 
moisture  aud  cold,  that  of  Africa  h  not  less  remarkable  for  its  general 
want  of  humidity^  and  its  warmth.  Of  this  fact  tlie  immense  extent  of 
nriil  and  burning  dp»ert»  already  mentioned,  nflorda  incontrovertible  proof. 
The  must  northern  and  the  must  southern  districtii  are  equally  without  a 
winter ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  is  situated  within  the  tropics. 

The  ancients  indeed  supposed  the  torrid  zone  to  be  so  parche<J  by  the 
perpendicular  rays  of  the  nun  as  to  be  uninhabitable ^  but  modern  discoveries 
have  assured  ua  that  the  theory  of  tin*  ancients  ia  not  altogether  true.  The 
sun,  when  vertical,  universally  brmgs  with  him  an  immense  (rain  of  clonds, 
which  puur  down  upon  the  subjacent  country  an  incessant  deluge.  When 
the  sun  is  in  the  N.  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  countrie»4  lying  north- 
wards from  the  equator ;  when  in  the  S.,  the  rainy  season  is  to  the  8.  ol 
the  equator.  This  quantity  of  rain  cools  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  produce 
a  tempemture  much  more  moderate  than  that  which  prevails  when  the  sun 
removes  to  a  greater  distance;  and  the  tiun  ]}roiluces  nithin  the  tropics  in 
Afnca  the  same  effects  as  witliin  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  in  other 
parts  of  the  worUI.  The  prevalent  drought  is  here  in  some  measure 
checked  by  the  tropical  rains  ;  and,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the 
tropical  regions  are  perhaps  that  part  of  this  continent  which  ia  be'^t  watered. 
The  greater  part  ot"  the  imraeuae  dcserth — that  of  Salmra  for  instance — lie 
in  general  too  far  N.  ever  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun.  The 
torrid  xone  may  therefore  be  coiiHidcred  as  having  only  two  sea^tons — the 
dry  and  the  wet,  which  are  likewise  distinguished,  in  »ome  places,  as  tlie 
summer  and  winter,  [n  some  districts,  indeed,  there  are  two  dry  and  two 
wet  seasons  in  the  year ;  and  these  are  called  the  short  and  the  long  seasons. 
In  aU  llie  countries  within  30^'  of  the  e<iuator  tl^  difference  in  the  amount 
of  temperature  is  scarcely  perceptible,  at  least  in  the  countries  lying  near 
the  coaHt,  for  the  interior  here  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us.  In  the 
conntnes  from  Cape  Blanco  up  to  the  Senegal,  the  mean  temperature  from 
November  to  the  end  of  March  it*  at  6  a.  m.  almut  73"  Fahr.,  and  at 
noon,  in  the  «hade,  87**  Falir.  Farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country — 
at  Banibouk,  fur  instance — the  heat  is  much  more  intense.  At  the  Gambia, 
in  the  Mime  months,  the  mean  temperature  at  6  a.  m.  is  77^,  and  at  noon, 
in  the  shade,  91''.  In  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  at  the  Senegal, 
the  tbermometor  at  6  a.  m.  indicates  h^*^',  and  at  noon,  in  the  »>hade,  95°. 
From  the  month  of  July  to  the  end  of  October,  the  mean  temperature  at  6  a.m. 
is  95";  and  at  noon  107*^.  In  the  more  aoutliern  countries  the  heat  is  »tiU 
greater,  and  also  in  the  sandy  plains ;  in  those  districts  which  are  situated 
farther  towards  the  E.,  and  even  in  those  farther  to  the  N„  the  heat  is 
frequently  rendered  insupportable  by  peculiar  localities.  Thus  at  Omboa 
and  Syenc,  in  the  S.  of  Egypt,  the  sand  abtiolutely  scorcheit  tlie  feel  of  tlio 
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traveller,  and  eggs  may  be  clresseil  by  burying  tbem  in  tItH  sand.  At 
Algiers  the  meaii  temperature  in  72";  at  tbe  cape  of  Good  Hope  tbe  tber- 
muineter  fn'quently  rises  to  95'  or  98".  and  often  much  liigher;  but 
cJian^o  of  temperature  is  very  quirkly  ertected  here,  anil  a  burning  day  ia 
frequently  followed  by  a  chilly  night.  Durinif  eight  mowtlw  of  tbe  year 
constant  6ue  weather  is  prevalent  tliroughout  a  groat  part  of  Africa.  Thn 
sun  rises  every  morning  in  a  clear  atmospliero,  and  npreads  a  glaring  light 
over  the  whole  country,  too  brilliant  almost  for  tbe  eye  to  uustaii :  no 
cloud  casts  a  passinir  Himdow  over  tbe  lamlscape ;  and,  in  the  evening,  the 
orb  of  day  sinks  roagniBcently  into  tbe  ocean,  but  tbe  excessive  heat 
diminisbes  the  pleasure  man  might  f<H?l  ia  contemplating  the  glorious  sky  ; 
and  tbe  first  cloutU  which  foretell  the  Hpproach  of  rain  are  bailed  with 
deliebt  by  tbe  European  resident  overwhelmed  by  tbe  oppiessive  heat. 

Diseases,']  Fever  is  much  loss  common  amoni;  native  Africans  than 
among  European  settlers.  Africans  are  seldom  affected  with  enlai^emcnt 
of  tbe  spleen.  A  dangeroua  npecies  of  lethargy  is  very  fret|uent  in  the 
Foolab  country.  Venereal  complaints  occur  in  various  forms  in  Africa,  but 
mostly  in  that  of  gonorrlioea.  The  coup  de  soleil  Cftun-stroke)  is  unknown 
in  this  country*  although  tlie  ntitives  are  in  the  habit  of  exposing  tbe  head 
to  the  perpenilicular  rayA  of  the  sun  during  the  greatest  bodily  exertion:^, 
and  Europeans,  under  aucIi  circumstances,  seldom  have  more  than  a  thin 
handkerchief  fokletl  round  the  lieatl.  Dysentery  is  a  frequent  complaint  on 
shore.  Oout  in  wholly  unknown.  The  disea-ies  of  ctiililren  are  few;  and 
those  of  women,  a«<  maybe  readily  imagined,  are  greatly  fewer  tbau  i» 
more  polished  countrieB. 

}^'iiids,~\  TJje  limits  of  the  changeable  wind^  of  Africa  are  about  the 
30tb  degree  on  each  tjide  of  the  equator.  Witliin  tliis  region  are  tbe  pan- 
sage  winds.  These  blow  more  or  less  N.  E.  in  the  northern  hemibpliere, 
and  S.  E.  in  tbe  southern.  Tlio  monsoniis,  which  are  strong  and  regular 
ia  tbe  open  Arabian  sea,  become  changeable  on  ap{>roacbing  tbe  land.  In 
tbe  Arabian  sea  they  generally  blow  from  the  K.  durinf!^  the  months  and 
intervening  months  of  October  and  May ;  and  during  tbe  rest  of  the  year 
they  blow  from  the  W.  In  tbe  Red  sea  tbe  S.  E.  wind  prevails  in  tbe 
southern  |>arts  from  October  to  June,  when  ihe  N.  wind  begins  to  blow, 
and  lastA  during  tbe  remainder  of  the  yeaj*.  In  the  northern  partN  of  this 
sea  violent  N.  windn  prevail  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  ti*ansitioii 
from  one  season  to  another  is  generally  accompanied  by  violent  hurricanen 
and  thunder-storms.  Some  di*<irict8  are  more  exposed  to  these  visitations 
than  others ;  as,  for  instance,  the  countries  between  Cape  Verga  and  Cupe 
Monte,  which  are  often  vi»ited  betwixt  the  months  of  June  and  October 
by  dreadful  tornadoes,  the  elTects  of  which  seldom  extend  to  tbe  neigh- 
bouring coasts. — Jn  the  tleserta  llie  wind  is  often  very  troublesome  to  tbe 
traveller,  by  raising  the  san<l,  and  filling  tbe  air  with  du»t,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  keep  one's  eyes  open,  and  diHicult  even  to  breathe.  —  Mr 
Duckinghaui,  whilt'  travelling  betwixt  the  Ked  sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
in  181+,  encountered  one  of  these  Mand-tempests,  which  he  has  described 
with  great  beauty  and  effect.  "  On  leaving,"  says  be,  "  the  nite  of  these 
now  evaporated  lakes,  (the  IMtttr  lakes,)  we  entered  upon  a  lootie  and 
shifting  sand  again,  like  that  which  Pliny  describes  when  npeaking  of  the 
roails  from  Felusiuni,  across  the  sands  of  the  desert ;  in  wbidi,  he  says, 
unless  there  be  ree^U  stuck  in  the  gi'ound  to  |>oint  imt  the  line  of  lUrection, 
tbe  way  could  nut  be  found,  because  the  wind  blows  up  the  sand,  and 
covers  the  footsteps. — Tha  moniing  wa»  dwligbtful  on  oor  letting  out,  and. 
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proroined  ua  a  fine  day :  but  the  light  airs  from  tbe  south  soon  increased 
to  a  gB\o^  the  sun  became  obscure,  and  as  every  hour  broup;ht  us  into 
looker  sand,  it  flew  around  us  in  such  whirlwinds,  with  the  tnidden  gusts 
that  blew,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted,  therefore,  for  an 
houi\  and  took  ahelt^r  under  the  Ire  of  oar  beasts,  who  were  themselves  so 
terrified  as  to  need  fastening  by  tlie  Ioihcs,  and  uttered  in  tfietr  wailing 
Imt  a  melancholy  symphony,  1  know  not  whether  it  was  the  norelty  of 
the  situation  that  ^ve  it  additional  horrors,  or  whether  the  habit  of  mag- 
nifying  evils  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed,  tmd  increased  its  efl'ect ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  fifty  gale^n  of  wind  at  sea  ap]>eared  to  nie  more  easy  to  be 
encountered  than  one  amongst  those  sands.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
deaidatiuu  more  complete:  we  could  see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky:  the 
plain  at  ten  paces  distance  was  absolutely  imperceptible :  our  beasts,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  were  so  covered  as  to  render  brealhinp  difficult;  ihey 
hid  their  faces  in  tbe  ground,  and  we  c^uld  only  uncurpr  nor  own  for  n 
moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of  mid-<lay  darkness,  and  wait  impatiently 
for  its  abatement.  Alexander's  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  armies  of  Cambyaes  in  the  Lybian  deser^, 
rose  to  my  recollection  with  new  impressions,  made  by  the  horror  of  thm* 
Hc«ne  before  me;  while  Addison's  admirable  lines,  which  1  also  remembered' 
with  peculiar  force  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  possess  as  much  truth 
beauty  :— 

*  Im  !  wbem  nor  wide  Numldino  wHt(«ii  extend. 
Sudden  Hie  lm(i«tunu«  hurrlcvtnpa  destendt 
WLich  thntu^h  the  nir  iit  cinling  cd.lii-s  piny, 
Tenr  up  tht-  M.iiida,  and  swev-p  vvhule  plnlnv  Hiray. 
The  helplriu  iravelltr,  with  wild  ]inr|iris», 
•Snva  the  dry  dpwrl  nil  aruuijtl  Kim  i'Iki^  : 
And,  smolbereil  in  the  dunty  whh-livind,  din,' 

"  Tbo  few  hours  we  renifiinc<l  in  thi-i  situation  were  passed  in  unhrokeo 
silence :  every  one  was  occupied  with  his  own  reflections,  as  if  the  reiirn  of 
terror  forbad**  cotnmnnication.  Its  fury  spent  itself,  like  the  storms  of 
ocean,  in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls:  but  it  was  not  until  the  third  or  fourth 
interval  that  our  fears  were  sufficiently  conquered  to  address  each  other; 
nor  shall  I  soon  lose  tbe  recollection  of  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
that  was  done.  '  Aflah  kereem  /'  exclaimed  the  poor  Bedouin,  allliougb 
habit  had  familiarised  him  with  these  remsilefls  blasts.  *  Allah  hereem  P 
repeated  tlie  Egyptians,  with  terrified  solemnity ;  and  both  my  servant  and^ 
myself,  as  if  by  instinct,  joined  in  the  (general  exclamation.  The  boldtl 
imagery  of  the  Eastern  poets,  describing  tbe  Deity  as  avenging  in  \\m\ 
anger,  and  terrible  in  his  HTath,  riding  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
breathing  his  fury  in  tlie  storm,  must  have  been  inspired  by  scenes  HI 
these." 

In  Egypt  a  S.  wind  prevails  in  summer,  which  raises  immense  quantities 
of  sand,  and  is  often  so  hot  as  to  slop  respiration.  Another  called  famiel 
by  tlie  natives  is  still  hotter  and  more  terrible. — But  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  these  burning  winds  is  the  simoom^  which  seems  to  be  a  concentrate 
column  of  the  positive  electric  fluid,  moving  northwards,  from  the  S.  or 
S.  E.,  and  carrying  sure  destruction  to  all  tvho  breathe  tlie  baleful  atmos- 
phere which  accompanies  it.  Tbe  only  chance  of  escaping  destmctioti 
when  the  simoom  glides  across  the  desert  is,  for  the  traveller  to  throw 
himself  flat  on  bis  face,  which  be  baa  not  always  time  to  do,  for  it  moves 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Bruce,  whose  ardent  mind  was  not  easily  deterred 
from  the  attainment  of  knowle<lge  by  the  pn-sence  of  danger,  ha«  described 
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this  fearful  phenomenon.  On  tbe  attendaiito  calling  ont  that  the  siiaoom 
was  cauiingi  lie  immediately  turned  for  a  momt^nt  to  the  qunrtor  whence 
it  came.  It  resembled  a  ha^e,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  the  rain* 
bow,  but  not  bo  comjircssed  or  thick.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  ufion  the  air, 
and  was  about  20  yards  in  breadth,  artil  about  4-  from  the  ground.  It« 
motion  was  so  rapid,  that  before  he  cuuhi  turn  and  fait  uputi  the  ground, 
he  felt  its  violent  heut  upon  bin  face,  h  pa<tfi(!d  like  a  gnntlit  rustling  wind, 
but  was  aurceedeil  by  a  slight  hieeze,  which  for  two  or  three  houra  wa»  of 
such  intensity  of  heat,  ba  nearly  to  suffocate  tbem.  Bruce  unfortunately 
inhaled  a  little  of  the  puqile  haze,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  voice, 
and  cau«e<l  an  asthma  of  two  years*  continuance.  They  saw  it  tivice  after- 
wards aft  ihey  journeyed  across  the  desert.  The  «rcoml  time,  it  waa  more 
southerly — it«  edges  were  lesa  defined,  resembling  a  thin  smoke — and  it 
had  about  a  yard  in  tbe  middle  tinged  with  purple  and  blue.  The  third 
time,  it  had  the  same  purple  and  blue  appearance,  but  was  preceded  by  tho 
largest  sand  pillar  they  bad  seen. — One  of  the  mont  striking  phenomena 
on  the  Gold  Cooai  itt  the  N.  E.  wind  called  hnrtnattan.  It  comes  on 
indi-scriniinati'ly  at  any  hour  of  tho  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any 
pertotl  of  the  moon;  and  continues  sometimett  only  a  day  or  two,  some- 
times five  or  six  days,  and  has  been  occasionally  known  to  laitt  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  season  ; 
it  blows  with  a  moderate  force,  not  so  strongly  m  tbe  sea-breeze,  but  some- 
what more  so  than  the  land-H-ind.  A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  always  accompany  a  barmattan ;  extreme  dryness  is  another 
property  of  it:  no  dew  falls  during  its  continuance,  nor  is  there  tbe  least 
appearance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  vegetables  of  every  kind  are 
much  injured  by  it,  and  the  gniss  withers  under  its  influence.  The  process 
of  evaporation  <luring  this  wind  proceeds  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Natural  IlUtortfJ^  The  deserts  of  Africa  havn  long  been  noted  as  the 
haunt«  of  savRgo  animals.  It  was  from  these  regions  that  the  Romans 
procucpd  those  animals  which  they  exhibited  in  their  arenas.  The  number 
of  wild  boast«  now  intmbittng  this  continent  is  not  supposed  to  be  so  great 
as  in  former  agfs,  but  ihey  are  still  very  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  country. 

Animal  Kingdom,'}  The  principal  animals  which,  in  a  general  account 
of  Africa,  <lemand  nur  attention,  are  :  the  orang-otang,  the  rhinoceros,  ele- 
phant, lion,  panther,  leopard,  camel,  giraffe,  zebra,  hippopotamus,  crocodile, 
and  hyena.  A  few  remarks  upon  these  African  animals  will  interest  the 
general  reader. 

The  Orttnff-olang  ]  Thu  »»«««  trogloJyiei,  chimpamte,  or  Un?  itrang-otnng.i.r  all  the  tn»nk(>y  trilMrf, 
lia«  thf  pTTPalMl  rewrnbUncP  W  the  liumjia  »pfcii-4-  Nalurnlli'!*,  wlm  Imve  mlmitrl)-  eMmioi'il  iu 
tn-jpntlvHtlrtn,  harw  ikrlirrd  that  th(«  il«<vi»t[iio»  from  the  «lrurtiir,«  of  l\%u  human  lii«dy,  which  II  prc- 
veaia,  nr-  ncfthfr  noroeroia  nor  ip-eot.  At  iha  same  Uiiw,  while  tliii  animal  m*  m-nrly  nppriwctira 
•nui  ill  thf*  (^ofiffuratlAD  of  ibt  M^reral  parte,  and  while  tt  rrlDtve  a  Ufraiity  which  t*  not  perhapi 
irnuTttNl  to  manrof  the  bnitc  kind,  it  ponrum  nnUiinK  similar  to  human  rpaanu-  Thta,  among  others, 
|i*  a  convinrtog  ar^umEWt  that  the  cxcellvnrr  of  human  nature  depftidt  nut  oo  th^  furmation  of  ttkAl 
oirpxrral  mArhlnn*  in  wUii-h  tlte  Ai-tiTc  prliit-iplo  i§  lodfrH.  The  vmojtoX^afi  haa  a  tungua  formad 
exnrUr  llk»  that  of  a  roiia,  yet,  while  tlin  minutMt  imtpt>rthjii  of  the  rnnuth  and  throat  pnnpiita  mithingr 
which  nw  be  aoroontrd  a  hiudraoce  to  apccch,  thia  <Tralure  has  iievwr  been  known  to  utt*r  an  arO. 
nilatc  Mond  Mis  far*  Ib  lald  to  havf^  a  grotM<|ne  Ukenrai  ti>  that  u(  au  old  defortned  ntigro-  Thla 
part  bu  «n  tt  bot  Utile  liair.  Tha  rvat  of  Uia  body  la  mrered  wilb  lialr  of  a  rvddiab  colour,  more 
[)  VoHful  b*.hind  than  bt-forp,  and  longer  on  tihe  beod  than  on  any  other  parL  The  face  aiid  lianda  are 
HM  artliy  He  Is  lald  lo  grow  MmetinBTfl  to  th«  height  of  six  fret ;  and  such  i»  hli  9tren«tk  that  he  la 
mtire  than  a  matrh  for  the  atn>ngert  man.  He  often  mttackn  negn^-a  in  the  wood*  ;  and  li  even  ao 
bold  aa  to  attack  the  elrphant-  He  la  a  solitary  anlmnl,  of  a  mrlatirholy  ditpoiltlon  j  and,  erea  whan 
yoaof ,  H>«>infl  UltJe  indlocH]  to  auy  thing  thai  has  Ibe  appearance  u(  ftport.  He  ia  aliivays  deea  tu  an 
erect  poiture  i  but  sleepi  in  a  tree,  where  lie  |[>:MraUy  cooaVucU  tome  kind  of  cttver  to  fbvlter  him. 
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M>ir  from  til*  itorm.  NutwiUutaodinf  ttm  rrNt  atr<>iigth  and  morow  aUpotiUoa  «f  Otift  ftolnsl,  h« 
id  Mnintlmcs  raugtit  and  tamed,  m  •■  to  perform  maoy  lenrlle  oprrmtloM.  He  tarns  tho  «pU,  finiM 
fflnuM,  aod  f«C<A«i  water  from  the  rtrer.  He  nrrlei  tb«  pitdwr  no  hli  faesd  ;  but,  1/  it  be  uot  tMkma  I 
rnim  him  u  whw  aa  be  arrirei,  be  drops  It.  not  from  inalkv,  but  Ignoraaoe  of  the  coiuequ«oeM  :  tor^  J 
whvn  he  prrcei* i>i>  th«t  the  reftwl  U  broVen,  he  is  «aid  to  oiakt!  much  lainvntatiua.  In  a  tame  stateig  | 
Ills  dispojUtlons  are  iretiUi*.  without  that  tendency  to  ml»rti(ef  whirb  is  so  prvdomiiiant  in  many  nf  th«  1 
familieaor  apri.  NaturaJist«  arc  Dot  yet  decided  m  t«)  the  Bpociac  ideatltir  or  dlitlDOtiMi  of  the  onwff- 1 
utanifBnd  p>mgn.  'J 

ri*  Rhinaerroi.  ]  Tho  rhmiKXTOb-^j  tome  supposed  to  W  tlie  uaicom  of  the  attdaota    la  ao  anlatali  I 
uf  immenv  liiilk-    The  aiie  of  h'i«  tMtdy  14  aald  tu  be  almost  oqaal  to  that  of  the  elepbaot  j  but  Iba 
"Bartam  ofhla  \v%n  gives  him  a  more  dlmlnaUve  •ppmratire.     lUa  body  and  leg*  ^^  very  tbick  ;  and 
li'u   Mly  almast  InucheR  the  prtiond.     Thu  whole  animal  Iim  M>mowhat  of  the  aypearano*  (»f  aa  I 
•irFrgroMrn  hog ;  and.  liku  that  i-rputuri',  it  walUtws  in  the  inirf<     ltd  body  ia  corarad  with  a  Uiicl>«  i 
Imrd,  rorrugxtetl  hi<l<<,  rontracted  InUi  varioui  fotd%  iind  rt>ii)f(  in  dlflurenC  placet  Into  bard  liuopA,  sik  I 
tbkt  the  animnt  Appears  as  If  corrred  with  armout.     A  tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tall  Is  olmiMt  tha   1 
imly  hair  which  nppmrn  iipnii  this  orpnture  ;  hut  thn  skin  k  laid  to  be  so  straoir  ae  ■carcety  to  b* 
panetntble  by  auy  vrdinary  wvipQit.     On  thv  muixle,  ahovv  th^  noae,  la  situnted  it  horn,  rudng  to  Iht  j 
Itelfht  of  tevernl  inrho«,  and  brndiajf  with  n  rurve  towards  the  forvliaad, — the  principal  oOeuaiva  1 
weapon  whlrh  Nature  ha&  beatjwed  mi  the  rhiiwcenM.    Thb  animftl  Is  *'f  a  »i>lilary  diopusittun.     Hie    , 
Ktrenfth  i«  ^rwit :  but,  nnlesi  provuked,  be  seldom  attarks  thehanaan  aperleB.     When  enraged,  ha   i 
pursues  Uic  ohjert  of  his  resentment  a»  n<^arly  on  pouiible  to  a  etr^gbt  line  j  throwiaff  aside  stones 
iind  Irnrin^  up  trves  thut  oppose  his  paswgv.     HI*  eye*  are  like  those  uf  tlH  hoff.  small,  aod  |daccd  \vk^\ 
xnrh  a  piwillon  that  he  sen  only  atralKht  forwards,  so  that  by  tumiofF  aside  he  may  be  easily  arofded«.  | 
When  Uken  yuuiifr,  he  may  tw!  tamed,  but  boliaoldom  perhaps  totally  dirMted  of  ferodty      He  t« J 
neither  at)  docMi-  nor  ftu  taiTHdnufl  ai  the  elephant.  'A 

Th0  Ettfthant'l  The  elephant,  sinro  tlie  mamiBDlli  t«  na  tooffar  to  he  fuund,  la  the  larfut  o^i 
terrestrial  nnlmnls,  and,  iu  the  confiirmatlon  of  some  partauf  IiIh  E^ody,  ditfvn  materially  from  Itiat  of  ] 
any  anlimd  with  which  we  tire  acquainted  That  part  of  the  H^ure  »l  an  elephant,  which  iipou  ft  1 
HQperficlal  view  appears  most  remarkable,  U  the  trunk,  which  appears  to  b«  a  prulnngatlon  ut  tte  j 
miizali',  and  whlrh  MTves  all  the  purp4u»*u  ufa  hand.  The  f«>ltuvvin)(  are  the  dlmeDflioiU  of  an  AfricMa  j 
mide  elephant  9j  yvars  of  o^e  :  Length  from  the  prubcMi;)*  to  the  taU,  t'^  ftwt  6  iochea  ;  proboscia,  7  j 
feet  6  inches  ;  sihaII  ti^eth,  t  fept  10  tnches  ;  fiKJl,  Icinnitndinalty,  I  font  1  tnrbes  ;  eye,  S  by  1^  lDcbe«|  j 
from  Uie  foot  tt>  the  hip<bone,  U  feet  ff  lochea  ^  from  the  hip.bone  to  the  bark,  3  feet ;  ear,  3  feet  2  by  1 
V|  i  tiuk,  4  feet  6  lochea.  In  Africa  they  are  scarcely  ever  taken  alive,  but  hunted  as  a  sport  for  tb«  J 
■ake  of  tlwlr  fleah,  and  also  In  order  to  obuia  ihelr  ttictb,  which,  however,  as  they  arc  ^wettAXfA 
small,  areaald  to  the  merdianta  f»r  a  rery  trifling  profiL  ] 

The  Lio*,"]    Tho  largest  African  lton»  are  from  B  to  9  feat  In  length,  nod  from  4  to  6  feet  hlffll^l 
Llou  of  thia  liie,  liowerer,  are  nucommoii ;  the  ireneral  magnitude  Is  abnut  5  feet  fl  ioehea  long,  bum 
3  bet  fl  inchoa  high.    Tht*  courage  and  stntngtli  of  the  linn  do  nut  sure  him  fruru  being  eagerly  aouirhk  I 
after  by  Afttcaa  banters.    Two  ur  three  men,  wetl-inountMl,  set  out  in  search  ivr  him.     U  at  a  great  J 
dislnaco  wbeH  diaravered.  be  lltee  with  the  utinoni  itp^>ed ;  but,  II  ihe  distance  bu  email,  or  he  linda  I 
that  he  la  vigon^uMy  pursued,  bir  retreats  with  a  alow  pace,  turning  a  fierce  look  uprm  his  pumuera*  I 
At  length  he  stupv ;  and  facing  them,  utters  a  cry  wlilrb  suAdeotly  tcdlcate*  that  bu  is  prepared  t«»  i 
mevt  them.    One  <>(  the  hunters  itutantly  di<mounta  ;  and,  taking  an  aim,  dlacharges  hu  piece.     Ifs 
he  Bba  Ifaa  animal,  ur  if  he  only  wiHind  hira,  he  leniminta  and  tlli<i  with  the  otmuat  speed.     Tho  lion  1 
puraoea  with  fury  \  another  of  tlie  huntera  dbmDnnts,  and,  la  hU  turn,  dlacharges  bla  piece.     If  M-^ 
suooeed  Oil  better  than  tbe  former,  ho  Uk«^wist'  remouutt  aud  dies.    'I*be  third  now  lakeahliaimt^ 
while  tlie  liini  is  engaged  in  the  pumiit  'if  the  ■>lbfr  twa     In  thia  maunvr  be  Is  stMin  despalebeda  ^ 
(or  one  of  the  huot>*n  seldom  fails  to  bring  him  t>»  the  ground.     Tbe  rbararter  of  tlie  Unu  varie*  1 
ai'oerdiog  to  tiie  different  sllnatluoi  In  which  he  i.^  placed.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  an  inhabited  4 
nmntry,  he  li  soon  taught  thiit  he  has  a  ftuperiur ;  and,  being  freqiieutly  vanquished  by  man,  bo  la 
no  longer  fearless  or  undauuti-d.   He  finds  hi>  strength  often  unarailing  la  tbe  combat  j  aod  he,  there* 
fore,  baa  recourse  to  inddiutuncsk  and  stratag>*in.    In  tbe  desert,  when>  the  linn  is  seldom  nnojuntcred 
by  a  human  belnf,  and  aeklom  attacks  without  bring  tli«  eooiiueror,  his  luceesd  InAaines  bis  Donrage. 
Habituated  to  eonqoeat,  he  attaiks  iudiscrimlnstcly  every  opponent ;   and  will  rather  die  In  tbe 
struggle,  than  submit  t<»  uidci'uvtoined  dight     I'he  liuus  iieu'  tlie  rape  of  Ouod  Htip».  where  they 
RTU  frequently  bunted,  are  eaaiiy  Intlraidnted  -,  aod,  if  at  a  sufHcieDl  dulance,  d,Bdaiu  nul  tu  tly  fraoi 
two  ur  three  pursuers.    The  lion*  in  itie  de»ert  nf  Sahara  will  fiiigly  attack  a  wluile  caravan ;  and 
never  terminate  tbe  combat  but  with  their  existence- 

TK$  Leofiont  amd  PoJitAer.J  llic  leopard  of  tioutbem  Africa  m  known  among  the  Cape  ooluobta 
by  the  name  of  tiger  ;  bat  i«.  In  Tart,  the  real  leupanl,  the  FelU  juttttn  of  uaturaUsta,  well-known  for 
the  beauty  nf  \\a  shape  and  sputtcd  »kln,  and  the  tnaebery  aud  UcrceucM  of  ita  dbpoallioa-  Tbo 
animal  called  ioopard  {(uipaant)  by  th»  Cape  Dutrfa  baora,  la  a  spet'les  of  tlie  paolher.  and  ts  inferior 
to  the  rani  leopard  bntti  lu  »tse  and  bewity.  Both  of  them  am  dreadod  in  the  Kuunt^uoua  dtiUtcli^ 
on  aeconat  of  the  ranigea  wUch  they  oemsiutially  mnuoit  among  the  ftucka,  aod  on  the  yooag  cattW 
ikud  horses  In  tlw  breading  •rasnu.  -Tlie  SuuUi  Afrii-aii  panther  is  a  cnwardly  animal,  au<i,  liko  tb« 
hyena,  flies  from  the  foeeuf  nan.  The  Wupard  uImi.  though  bis  low,  haJr-sinotlierrd  gruwl  la  frii. 
quontly  heard  by  uigbt,  aa  ho  prowls  like  au  evil  spirit  around  tho  v<it(age  or  the  kraat,  will 
or  narer  attack  mankind    rhlldreu  eaceptrd— unleaa  previously  aasaUed  or  csaspentcd.     WhM 
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hunted.  M  h*  ttMuUlr  it.  wttfa  dojrs,  hf  ln>tlnrtiv(>ly  b^UkM  liiini«lt  td  r  troff,  wkcra  lie  fkUi  an  cMf  _ 
(tr^y  to  tha  •liot  nf  the  Iniataninn,  Th»»  li'opiird,  hon-evpr,  thmi^  far  infi-rior  in  utrfinfttb  Rod  Intrn.  I 
pidlty  to  Uw  Uoii,.li  yot  *a  exctv^\a^{y  active  and  furinua  animal :  tad  whcD  drlvea  lo  extremity,  J 
provn  htniMlf  oecwtoaally  fto  antarnnist  not  tobt>  trifled  with.  1 

ru  C'lfMwt]    The  rwnel,  nr  whip  nftha  Hewert  as  it  haa  beeo  ant  Inaptly  calM,  In  admirably  fitted  Ij  I 
it!  aatan  and  habica  for  the  ok  of  man  la  ttiat  omntry.    lu  tiie  burnlnjr  deaerto  of  Afrirs,  tbo  horMr,  I 
or  any  o^er  hard-hoofed  aoltnal,  wniild  travel  tn  tirmont ;  but  t4^  the  soft  and  apunf  y  fe^t  of  lh«  1 
eanel  mch  rvrloni  are  ■frra«abl«.    Wbent  thr  h<>at  \t  fn  Rivtit,  and  nrater  ii  iwtdom  Cm  he  found,  tha  I 
Rfeater  number  nfanimab  wonld  >oon  periih  nf  ttiimti  tiut,  aorh  It  the  atrurtnreof  the  camel,  that  he  J 
ran  at  nm-tt  rni'vire  into  hlaatomach  a  •ufflHiMit  xupply  ot  water  fnr  several  daya.     7*hi«  wat^rrcniuiiia  I 
In  a  pnrtiralar  part  of  the  etomarh,  iiiiioixed  with  any  other  aubttanee ;  lo  aome  raaei  of  extremHf  I 
the  animal  haa  bem  killed  for  thi-  lake  of  It,  and  tima,  by  h»  death  has  tared  tfao  life  of  hia  maatdT*  1 
Thfl  caunel  appeata,  to  tha  ey*  unaceualnmed  to  r\«w  him,  of  a  very  awkHrard  ahap«.     Tb*  nock  1^1 
Imiff,  Mid  hMt  la  a  manur  whleb  mefoblpA  that  of  a  bird  more  than  that  of  a  Qiwdmped  j  while  itm.  1 
h«ad  Ic  amall  v^en  cooipared  In  th»  bulk  of  tha  body,  and  haa  siimv  rvtemblanre  to  that  of  a  aheifcj 
lYiR  aperim  rallH  the  Bnctnan  emmtet  haa  an  the  back  two  hunrhec  or  fulkwltiea  covered  n-ith  erM|^^ 
hnir,  <■(  atirli  a  leoirth  a*  to  maka  Cb^  honrlKa  appear  to  b«  of  a  tize  niurh  f  reater  thaii  they  really  •!«•.  I 
TYm  African  eamei,  or  dromedary.  U  dUtinmiUliiMlhy  having  mily  niip  hunch.     Both  aperli^  have  fooeti 
ralloaltiM  upon  the  fc<re-li?ira;  and  two  upon  tlte  hlnd-loffm  ;  and,  iudpcd,  thty  are  tliallar  in  every  clr>  I 
ranttaaee,  exwpt  the  number  of  bum-hi-'i  on  the  bark.    Thtt  itihahitaota  of  aandy  daierbt  have  murk  1 
raaaoo  to  ronaldar  the  camel  ai  the  peruliar  j^fi  of  Prcirideane :  for  no  other  known  animal  ran  b«  I 
u««d  hy  traT«llera  In  Ihoiu*  arid  rr^ooa.    To  ftt  him  for  such  expedlUcms  la  almoat  the  arile  object  of: J 
a  camel'a  edocatlnn.     Hii  in  tAiiRht  t»  fold  hU  limtn  under  him,  and  to  lie  down  on  hU  bftlly,  and  tbutti  a 
permit  hlmaelf  to  he  loaded.     Py  defrrees,  hit  burden  la  Inrreaaed.  till  it  he  aa  irreat  ai  the  atren^h  of  1 
the  animal  can  admir.     He  In  inurrd  to  abbtiaence  both  In  meat  and  drink,  till  he  can  perfonn  tha* J 
loofcat  and  mMl  fatiiriiiofr  Juum«*yf  witlt  a  quantity  <tf  alimeut  whirb  tteemn  acarcly  adeqiiaie  to  pm.  J 
Mrra  him  to  exiitence.    His  motion  is  naturally  blow  and  deliberate ;  but  be  Id  oarly  habltuatM  14i.l 
noettoato  hli  Htep,  »n  that  althoafrh  An  mileH  be  an  ordinary  day'«  journey,  he  la  brought  aometlma&l 
tabiml  ino  inite«  doily,  for  Mvera)  driy«  tngwther.     .Some  cameU  rarry  I.OnOntr  1,900 pounda  wpightt*! 
tb«  mmnon  burden  U  from  700  to  SCO  pound*.    They  are  unloaded  at  night,  an>I  repooe  in  the  poatura 
which  they  are  tauffht  to  aaaumc  when  they  are  to  be  loaded.     ^Vben  tho  caravan  halts,  the  ramela' 
are  made  to  kaeel,  and  the  mrda  l>elnfr  Inoaed,  the  hiad  la  loidofTnt  eoe  ahlc.     In  the  moruiofr,  llie  load 
la  ifaln  flxrd  -,  and  the  camel  inetantly  risen,  and  i«U  forwnrd,  endurinfr  hunger,  thint  and'  fatigue, 
with  a  patlenr«  of  whirl)  no  other  animal  seema  capable.    The  utility  nf  the  camel  ia  not  confined  tn 
tha  perftinnanre  of  lung  and  fatiguing  jnurnlea.     Ho  fiirni»he«  hb  mailer  with  several  nf  the  npcea. 
■arliM  of  life.    The  ml)k  of  the  female  ia  p()iial.  If  tu>t  superior  tn  gnodneu  (o  that  of  the  cow,  and  ahti 
conllnoea  to  ylatd  It  during  a  greater  portlou  of  the  year,     'the  fleah  of  the  came),  when  jouog,  la 
palatAblv,  and  nutritive ;  and,  when  properly  pre4erved,  forms  a  constant  aupply  of  food.    The  fat  !■ 
uavd  a»  n  mediriue.    T)ie  hair  ia  auperlor  to  wool  wilh  regard  to  fiaeiwas,  aiid  equal  la  warmth.    Ttte 
urine  yielda  aal.ammoniac ;  and  the  dunir,  when  dried,  servea  not  only  all  t)ir  purposea  of  titter, 
where  no  straw  rnii  he  obtaiiitxi,  hut  it  i«  likewise  au  excellent  fuel.     Tii  nhiirt,  (ht.*  camel  'a  aatriking 
arguneot  not  only  of  the  wL«dom,  but  the  bounty  of  Providence.     At  a  twentieth  of  the  expenae,  th«) 
quantity  of  hia  labour  i>i  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant.     He  unites  the  aerrral  good  qualltlee  ot 
the  horae.  the  ox,  and  the  aaa.     For  labour,  he  U  equal  to  any  of  the  tUree  ;  hU  Seah  U  as  good  as  that 
of  tho  ox  i  and,  with  regard  to  abstiDeiice  and  roarseopu  of  food,  he  it  more  euily  supported  thiui 
Uieaaa. 

TAa  Camelofmr^.']  The  ramelopard,  eometiinoa  ralleil  the  giraffe,  ia  more  remarkable  fur  its  funu 
than  lu  utUily  :  the  fore-parts  of  iu  body  being  ao  high  when  compared  with  iu  binder  parlJi  that 
when  teen  at  a  dialanre,  the  aoiraal  appears  to  be  erect.  Tl\t  difference  of  the  height  of  these  two 
parte  baa  goaeraUy  been  eetlmated  at  ^t  f**^>  tboogh  Kome  naturalltta  from  ubaervatiou*  made  upoti 
tb* alMlttOD,  raduetd  this diflerence  leven  inrhea.  The  giraffe  U  the  talieiit  aiimial  with  whith  we  an* 
ae^oalBlod.  lie  neck  ia  long;  and,  when  standing  upright,  its  height,  ar*tirtlin|,'  lo  v>mi*.  1*  15  feel, 
according  to  others,  17  feet ;  while  otherti  rooAdently  assert,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  <^>oiitry,  and 
4  ren  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  have  been  found  at  the  height  of  ^  feet  It  haa  two  small  boms 
on  its  forehead,  and  baa  been  universally  represented  to  being  of  a  gentle  diapodtloa. 

Thf  ZeArw.3  Tbo  aebm  la  deecrtbed  as  poaseaslng  the  beauty  at  the  borae,  with  the  speed  of  Uie 
flag.  To  aleganea  «f  shape,  la  ad4ed  all  the  bMoty  that  regularity  of  colour  can  bestow  :  for,  in  the 
whole  species,  the  strlpen  nf  black  and  white  are  disposed  in  an  order  Utat  never  rariea.  In  alae, . 
though  less  than  the  horae,  he  ts  larger  than  the  asa.  He  la  seldom  at  reat.  and  aoch  is  his  oltstioacy 
thut  hi>  it  generally  reckoned  untkmeable.  It  la  probaMe,  hcrwevcr.  that  the  attumpt  has  never  been 
properly  niade. 

TMe  -iu.2  The  African  asses  ■!••  not  poiaeaa  any  of  the  bad  qualities  imputed  to  ours.  They  are 
every  tiling  rather  tluia  Indolent ,  n  is,  on  tb«  contrary,  vfry  dlfllrulc  tu  nutdcrate  their  spirit.  Tbey 
generally  gn  at  a  xhort  trot,  and  th'^lr  pare  if  perfectly  even  and  gentle ;  they  are  extremely  pabent 
of  faUgiie.  They  hare  very  singular  saddle* ;  t)ui«e  of  tlie  women  are  ao  high,  that  they  til  on  them 
a*  on  a  throne,  nith  tlicir  feet  nn  the  wck  uf  the  animaU 

Tlt€  Hippopoiamu*.'}  Tlie  hippnpotainuf,  or  liver  home— «ri  called  because  he  can  live  equally  on 
land  or  in  water— is  au  animal  of  great  else.  Hto  length  to  mid  to  be  aometimea  IT  feet,  aud  his  Iwight 
uevlfeet.     Ills  body  is  I.'' feet  In  rirruuifeicurr.    Ibe  Irnflli  ul  hia  Irga  is  3  lect  i  the  length  of  tbe 
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tirad  3^  foet ;  it*  circiumfrnfiire  lUaitmt  tl  fvwt ;  smI  Um  wMth  of  tit*  moott  <vh«>ii  ap«D«J  m^^S^VS 

feet.    Ao  nnlntal  of  sui-h  maftnitiidc  mastbe  pnBVBesedof  graatntreogtli  i  and  hb  ilrpniftb  is  not  4«fr    I 

dtiite  of  weapoiu.    His  mouLb  is  furoUbed  witb  44  teoth.  «nd  he  bu  ttulu  of  whirh  th<«  length,  w.  fl 

fxirdioff  to  Sptinn»a,  Li  ??  Inrhei.     Thma  weftpOM,  howervr,  are  Bv?dnm  ti»cf1.     TIik  bippopotainiu  il  ■ 

of  ft  peueable  diMpotitloa :  utUOed  with  dcfeodlnff  hlouelf,  ho  rwvoe  offttK  anpravoked  iDjury  ta  M 

weaker  anlmala.    Tb*  appelUUon  of  i(!ft4ion«.  bf  wbkh  lUi  anifOftl  ii  mniirmrily  known,  laid  sfu.   I 

cow,  by  which  U  t«  known  at  tha  cape  of  Good  Hope,  h«r«  ftriND  from  rery  <>llRht  rlrramitancr*.     II   I 

tia*  been  called  a  bnree,  from  lu  oniM,  wbirh  U  mid  to  rMtwiblt  Ihe  nclffklof  of  that  animal ;  and  U  It  I 

called  a  cow,  ni*>r(>ly  Iwraiiw  It  Lj  a  |p-aRiinlTori>u<  qoAdruped,  and  haaastotnach.  orTvther  atoioftriii,  ■ 

like  ihow  ol  the  c<iw.     In  shapo  It  rpwmblvs  uelthei  the  cow  Dor  the  luine.     Acoerdlrv  to  Sparman)  I 

nd  orergrawa  hof  is  a  titlerahle  mlBlatnro  of  the  hlppn|>otamtt<L    'I'he  eyas  and  noetHli  arr  nnt  tarfr«i   m 

In  pniportloQ  U\  tiuf  eizie  of  the  animal.    Th«  pant  are,  likeu'iw,  einall,  |MifntFd,  and  doeet]r  lined  with   I 

abort  hair.    Several  kpot«  covered  uitb  hair  npp«ar  upon  tbe  llpi.    The  body  Is  almnal  naked  ;  lli«  J 

few  krattered  halra  are  of  a  wbit^ah  colttur.     'llu.^  tail  lii  only  a  (iwt  long  ;  like  ■  bofr'n  It  tapern  towarda  m 

the  pulut,  aud  la  comprMitKl  anil  iiAki>d.    The  legs  are  ihk-k  Id  pruportlun  tit  their  lenffth,  and  lb«   I 

feet  are  divided  Into  four  hoof*.    The  tiippopotamtu,  ttaoogll  b«  apandtt  a  great  part  of  blj  time  under  m 

vnitr,  n»ver  feeda  ua  fiah.     He  dcvoon  lo  great  quantUlaB,  Higmr^caoM,  rusliei,  inill«t,  rire,  ntut*  at  m 

iree&,  and  dlCerent  kliidk  of  hi^fhiig?.     He  ^ni^rallj  gmiM  during  nlfflit,  and  celdom  ventares  far  m 

frocD  the  baukii  (if  a  river.    Un  land  he  la  tald  U>  be  tltol^l.    W^on  dHturbiNl  he  hast^n^  in  the  tvat«r,  I 

pltu^fra  la,  and  walks  with  caM'  upurt  the  butlom  ;  but  he  cannot  f<>main  Ionic  under  tvater  without  fl 

oiniing  to  theturfat^v  to  take-breath,  or  u  It  has  been  eall'T'd  tnliluw.    When  near  ttw  baontaof  mea,  h^M 

risei  to  the  surface  with  caution,  and  scarcely  permits  hla  niHtriU  to  be  aeeo      'Iliey  have  beeo  knows  m 

tn  live  In  theses,  but  It  l5eupp<><wd  that  thoy  must  always  b4takath«nitM'ivr»  t/>rn»h  water  fordrfaik.-^ 

The  enmity  suppiiwd  to  exUt  hflwcea  him  and  tlw  r/ocndiliL-,  Tviiuaul  dvcltm  to  be  wholly  Iimu  I 

irliiary  I 

TAtf  Cmeodile.'i  'Vhe  rrocixlile,  like  the  sca-hom,  Is  an  lahakitanl  both  of  tho  land  and  of  the  walert  I 

Unlike  thf>  bippopotaraus,  huwcver,  whkh  wldom  makes  an  attack  UJl  provukad.  tite  rrocodiki  nddav 

nninlug  tu  «tn.'u([th,  ai)d  Ini-raumtly  exerts  both  to  iatlify  a  vorarloui  appeili*;.     He  irrowt  to  *  frvtSA 

Biae  :  being,  It  Is  said,  sonetlmea  not  Int  than  85  feet  In  Lengtti,  atHl  upwuids  of  b  frrt  in  yfrtli.    Thtf  ■ 

head  h  long  ;  the  uiuuth  la  large  in  propnrtiim  to  the  body,  luiil  armed  with  a  r»w  of  fomildsbta  t»rth  (  ■ 

Ihe  whole  of  the  body  in  cuvned  with  tralM,  which  ore  soft  under  the  bully  oud  hard  on  tlie  lMM<lc»  I 

bot,  contrary  to  what  has  been  auppoaed.  are  nowhere  proof  agaiuit  a  raaakeUball.     TIte  tength  nfl 

th<<  tall  is  alMiiit  the  third  of  Ihtl  ut  the  ivh^ile  biNly.    The  lags  aro  short.     'Ihr  fore  legi  manblo,  tiiJ 

their  oorifonnatitin,  the  armi  of  a  man.    Ttio  tue»,  which  bav«  SDine  roMniblaiKw  to  ttngin,  un  w  j 

nected  by  a  strong  membrane,  and  armnl  with  large  rlavrs.    The  colour  of  lh«  back  \*  dark  brvwn  M 

of  tha  belly  a  whitish  ritrim ;  the  sides  are  spotted  with  dlflerent  Bhad«s  of  botli  colour*.     It*  doikyl 

hue,  joined  &>  Ictiu^ed  appearsoce,  give  it,  when  extended  upon  land,  uo  email  rMcmblance  to  ■  I 

htUm  tree.     In  kp'^  ^(  'Ix*  ficrccacfla  and  dreaded  powers  nf  the  rroi-odUe,  we  are  loM  lliat  n  klitglA 

B4gT0  will  often  su«^e«ifu11y  uttack  him,  not  only  uu  buid  but  in  ttui  water.     With  do  other  armour 

than  the  hide  of  a  cow  wmpped  round  his  left  armi  and  ii  koife  lu  his  right  liaod,  he  pUinffe^  iDto  tli*^ 

rirer.    Tlie  crocodile  ndvancet  with  opfn  month,  sod  seizes  th(>  U>n  arm  <if  the  negro  purpntely  held 

out  Ut  him  ;  and.  while  he  li  employed  In  endeavuarlng  to  fwmlluw  it,  ha  in  ilabl>ed  Iwlow  th*  chin 

wtth  the  kDirr>  which  the  negro  etrrlet  la  hU  other  band,  and,  in  a  bhort  time,  lo  coniie^Dencv  9t  tkt 

loas  ofllDod,  and  the  water  entning  byhli  tnouth  wlilch  is  lurid  involuntarily  open,  ba  explrea-    Tbn 

fsmale  cracodiW  prnpagatea  by  eggi,  which  aba  depoaltes  lo  the  suud  to  th«  anounl  of  botwaon  two 

and  tlirtK"  Imodr^.    llieae  rggn  ore  hatched  tiy  the  heat  of  the  sun.     Instinct  prompts  the  female  m 

n^um  nflcr  'U)  days,  and  lu  releain  lier  young  by  rcuKWiag'  the  sand  under  whirik  Ihe  eggs  werebaried. 

Tbey  tnatanlly  run  to  the  water,  or,  mounting  on  tho  back  of  their  muthur,  are  t>y  her  convey^ 

thitlier.     But  of  the  great  number  of  eiriP»  whirii  itrc  Uld,  and  whii-h  would  produce  n  brood  %a  nu- 

merous,  very  few  t'ver  arrive  at  niutiirity  :  for  both  the  eygs  and  tlie  yuunK  uf  rrtKiMiles  are  furtUD- 

al4>ly  a  grateful  prey  to  many  creature.     The  eggs  are  eagerly  Mugbt  after  and  greedily  deroored, 

■o  ttuit  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  are  never  lialcbed  ;  and  even  Iho  yoUtig  brood  are  fiv  from 

belof  safe.     Numberlen  fowls  attack  them  on  their  way  to  tka  watvr ;  and  ttiey  can  sotroely  en. 

counter  an  aniraal  m  which  thoy  do  not  hud  a  fue. 

BytmUf  ^c.'}  Afiira  po«iMi«s  Mveral  9pC4.-ie9  of  hyAuas  and  dugs.  \Va  aioo  ftod  thu  larg«>tiiil»d 
•bMp  Id  soma  oonDtrlw  ol  thu  conltnunt,  nod  several  kinds  of  gonla.  Tho  OBlclopo,  In  eDau>q«em-e 
of  the  iwiftoms  uf  its  motion,  b  oReu  found  Iraverslnf  the  daaurta.  BuSbIom  vtA  Mveral  ftpeclM  of 
oxen  exist  in  thli  country,  amongit  which  Is  the  J?m  Cafftr,  a  very  wlM  and  atrong  aprndsa.  Tke 
Sus  ^Kl/iiopunUt  or  £tblopian  bow.  la  tm  nnloial  peculiar  to  Africa. 

.£fij'</*.]  Tliere  are  about  042  epOL-iei)  of  birds  known  in  Africa,  of 
which  number  upwards  of  500  arn  pecnlar  to  this  continent.  Here,  as  in 
alt  hot  countries,  the  birds  which  feed  upon  tiiHects  and  seedti  are  tlie  most 
numerous.  Many  of  them  are  distinguished  by  a  brilliant  plumage.  We 
subjoin  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  bird,  the  ostrich. 

TAt  OttrifA-}  The  ostrich  is  polygamlnou^,  and  at  Ihe  time  of  breeding  ufutitly  asrorlatei  tn  hiitt- 
aetf  frum  twu  lo  ai&  feoalea     The  bons  lay  all  tlwlr  eggs  together  in  tJiv  tau>e  Ur->t,  u  liich  i>  Oh-fely 


oirity  aenpad  In  the  ymvnj.  nr  wtcli  ■  shsiw  u  to  be  fAnvenicnlty  ntv^rtsl  hy  oat  i»r  th« 
ttodt-  llkCCggi  WW  lUltMd  ilpon  their  points,  nnd  ttie>  Mirth  whirh  hwa  t>t%i)  •rrapi*'!  to  form  th(>  iintk 
h  »ni|doy<d  to  rdcfinit  tb<!  out<>r  rlrcto,  and  kopp  Ihi*  whnlo  In  tlir  itr.>prr  pft^itton  Tli^  lirni  relieve 
••eb  otbwr  in  th«  offire  of  iucobathm  dnftaig  tke  dftf,  and  the  malf  Ukn  lib  turn  at  niAlit,  vlien  bia 
aopcrior  BtmnfUh  U  raquinsl  tA  protect  the  epgn  or  th*  iwwJIadffiNl  yotiug  rnrni  Uio  jafk^li.  llKcr- 
oUi,  and  other  eo«ini««),  witich  arw  nnt  iiarruqneutlri  )l  i^  ulil«  fiMiad  tjinji  dead  Detr  the  a»t, 
trowed  hy  a  ftroka  from  the  powerful  foot  of  thi*  idgimtlr  hlrd.  Sn  many  ta  W)  rffff"  •!*  someHi 
found  Id  a  unt ;  bat  a  much  mailer  iramber  aro  alio  pommon,  and  Inoubatloa  is  oonulonaUy  ptm^ 
fcrned  liy  n  feingl*  pair  of  oalrlchet.  Baoh  female  lay*  from  li  lo  Ifl  egs*.  TWy  Mnllnw  to  iBy 
duruiff  Ini'ubaUtin.  and  Br«D  irfUrtho  Touny  brucMl  are  halrhrd :  Ihe  «tiperDuniemry  ear^  are  not 
ploredintbe  oeat,  kut  around  It,  behif  designed  to  aaaiat  )u  (hi*  nourishment  of  the  yutinffbirib,  wbirh, 
thotiMh  wli«D  ftnit  hatched  nra  m  larfte  as  a  pullet,  are  probiiMy  utuibti-  at  nnrr  f>  A'tgrnt  tb«  hard  and 
avrM  fvad  on  whieh  tb«  uU  ones  tubiltt.  The  period  of  LneubatioD  i«  from  36  to  fO  day&  la  the  hMt 
of  the  day  tb*  oast  la  ODcaaloaally  abandoned  by  all  the  birds,  the  boat  of  the  tno  bein^  then  siifBNanl 
to  kef*p  tlia  rggn  at  tha  propar  temperataro,  Ad  o«trldi  efnf  Is  considered  as  equal  iu  Its  eootento 
to  »t  of  Ibi!  domeyfip  hen-  When  taken  fmh  frum  the  nent,  they  are  very  palatable,  and  are  niiole. 
Borne  thnufrh  somewhat  heary  Tood-  The  ostrtrh  of  South  AfHca  U  apradfiit  and  wary  animal,  aad 
displays  IttUfl  of  that  stt^ldlty  asrribvd  to  it  by  tome  natarsllntfi.  On  the  burders  of  Iho  colony,  at 
least  when  ft  h  ea^rrly  farmed  for  the  aaki!  of  it«  viUuAtle  plomagr,  this  bird  displays  no  want  of 
sagacity  la  pnividing  fnr  tt.^  n«r-n  ^tJely  or  Dip  Bf>raTity  nf  il^  unwprlRx.  It  adopts  every  prornutlon 
Id  enncmJ  the  place  of  Ha  neat ;  and  onifortnly  Abandons  It  after  destroying  the  egg*!  if  the  Dgg«  hare 
bcaa  diitnrbed,  or  the  foutstepf  of  man  art  discurered  near  it.  twnw  of  tli««oJaalili  on  tfcc  akbti  i^ 
the  Karroo  and  other  remote  distrkds,  make  titm  pursuit  of  tha  oatrkh  un^  of  tbvirprtndpal  aad  aMill 
proAtable amuaeucnlB.  It  u  exeeedlflg^r  dUBeult,  liourerer,  In  get  wilbia  musket-obot of  Uiein,  owiof 
to  their  constant  lifiilanre,  and  the  great  dlatanee  to  wMcli  they  can  <iee.  The  fleetest  horse,  ton,  wfll 
n<it  overtake  thera ,  unlen  stratagi'tn  tw  adopted  to  Ure  them  out ,  hut  by  ceveral  hunUmen  taking 
dUItrenl  Aides  of  a  largo  plain,  and  pursuing  tbcin  back  and  furn^ard  till  tlieir  strength  is  exbaustrd* 
tbey  may  be  at  lengtli  run  down  If  fnUoired  up  loo  eagerly  tliiA  chae«  Is  not  dt^tituti- of  danger,  for 
the  bimtanm  baa  aomatioua  had  bis  thlgh-hone  trrukvn  by  a  aiugle  struke  fmm  the  wing  of  a  wounded 
oetriell.  Tha  beautiful  wbita  feathers  so  hlglily  prized  by  tbe  ladles  of  Europe,  are  found  on  the  tail 
only  nf  the  raale  bird,  file  fooit  of  the  ostrich  ronslstt  of  the  tops  uf  tlie  rariuos  shmbby  plants  which 
eren  (he  nMC  arid  parts  of  South  Aft-lra  produce  in  abundanoe.  This  bird  le  so  easily  sattAfled  in 
regard  tu  u-atar  that  ho  is  cotutaotly  lo  bo  found  iii  the  moat  parched  and  desotate  tmrts,  nrtildi  evev 
the  anIeJopea  and  beait»  of  prey  hai-e  deserted.  His  cry  at  n  dintanre  Is  said  so  mudi  to  rauirublfl' 
that  of  a  tton.  that  even  tlte  Hottratots  are  sometimee  deceived  by  It.  When  not  batching,  they  or* 
froi|urtitly  wen  in  trwipa  of  91  or  40  tngotber,  nr  amicably  asBDciat«d  nrlth  berdft  of  zebras  or  quaghao, 
their  faUuir-leaants  of  tlte  wildcmese.  \Vlu<n  caught  young,  tbe  ostrieh  la  easily  tamed  ^  but  It  | 
does  nut  appear  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  Us  great  strength  and  swiftnees  lo  any ; 
purpose  of  pnicTiral  utllity- 

EeplUes  and  Inspcts-']  The  fearful  Boa  Comtricior  and  several  Other' 
fipedes  Iwth  of  venomous  and  hftrmleafl  serpents  are  found  in  Africa.  Thig 
continent  is  also  iufeste<i  hy  ants,  termitea,  ncolopendi-as,  spidera,  cater- 
pillHrSf  and  locusts.  The  latter  are  often  very  destructive ;  hut  the  natives 
use  tlie  «|iecte8  Gtyflus  viigratoritUH  a**  food.  The  ^ilk-worm  prospers  well 
in  Africa,  and  there  are  several  species  of  African  hecs.  The  inu^cts  of 
Africa  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  romarkablo  for  tlieir  beauty, 

FU}ies.~]  The  aeas  and  rivers  of  Africa  contain  many  species  of  fishetq, 
but  they  ai-e  not  so  immerouR  here  as  in  tbe  spas  of  the  North.  Pearl- 
oyetere  and  corals  ore  fished  upon  the  coasts. 

Vegfitahle  kingdom.^  Tlie  vegetable  kingdom  in  Africa  contains  many! 
luxurious  plants.  We  Uero  find  that  giaut  of  tbe  ve^tahle  world  the 
baobab,  or  calabaah-tree,  ivith  itn  moss  of  folia^^o  of  120  feet  in  diameter, 
the  bctao,  rising  to  the  height  of  130  feet,  tbe  uinjestic  palm-tree,  the  shea 
or  bulter-troe,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  pomegranate,  tamarind,  and  pine' 
apple,  the  coffee  plant,  the  vine,  figs,  citron,  tbe  sugar-cane,  the  acacia,  rice, 
yams,  indigo,  pepper,  wheat,  bailey,  and  mnunierablu  spice-plants. 

lifinerah.^  We  have  yet  only  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  witli  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  Africa.  It  appears  that  primitive  rocks,  tran- 
sition rocks,  floelz,  alluvium,  and  volcanic  mountains  have  bee.n  fouiid  upon 
this  continent.  Me  >liall  indicate  thene  formations  more  particularly  in  our 
details.*— Salt  in  obtained  in  great  quantity  on  both  sides  of  tbe  AtloA.  It 
is  found  either  coveriog  tbe  soil,  or  disposed  in  thick  strata.     MicctserA  va^"^ 
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has  bIho  been  (iiscovered  in  Souili  Africa.  Barrow  eays  that  coals  mr«. 
been  found  in  the  Tiffin  ninuntains,  N.  af  ihe  cape  of  Good  Hopp.  Uock 
crystal  w  found  in  Tunis  ;  cornelian  and  cltak'edons  in  Egypt ;  jasper,  a^a(e» 
and  blue  and  yellow  aniianlbus  at  the  Orange  river.  Graphite  is  said  to 
have  heen  found  at  the  Cape,  nnd  likewise  in  Tunin.  Iron  ia  found  in 
abundance  in  all  tho  Mandani  UWh,  and  nho  in  [^Joroccu.  There  are  soma 
silver-mines  in  Tunis,  and  others  are  said  to  exist  behind  Mozambique  and 
Congo.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Western  Atla**,  and  quiL'k*!ilver  in  Tunis. 
But  the  aniiile  of  exchange  which  Africa  produces  most  abundantly  is 
gohl,  particularly  between  tbe  15th  and  2'2d  parallels  of  Houthern  latitude. 
Mr  Jackson  states — with  considerable  exaggeration  surely — that  at  Tim- 
buctoo  this  precious  metal  is  often  exchanged  for  its  weight  in  salt,  tobarco, 
or  other  vuluable  coinuioJities. 

Population^']  The  population  of  the  African  continent  is  of  course 
more  ciillicult  to  ascertain  even  by  approximation  than  its  superficial  extent. 
We  have  no  cen^^us  of  a  single  known  kin^^dom  or  towii ;  and  the  exisienca 
of  others  is  alfll  matter  of  conjecture.  Pinkerion  thinka  there  are  no  more 
than  30,000,000  4>f  hutnan  beings  in  Africa;  Malle  Bnin  supposes  they 
cannot  exceed  70,000,000;  Gruber}^  estimates  them  at  99,000,000 ;  Gol- 
berry  says  they  may  amount  to  360,000,000;  and  Ukert,  allowing  one- 
third  of  surface  for  uninhabited  territory,  appruximaten  the  population  of  the 
remaining  ivvu-thirdi)  to  above  100,000,000  Bouh.  We  subjoin  a  table  uf 
Ukert  and  Griiberg's  calculationa  : 


Accnntlog  \a  Ukert 

:i,nofl,ooo 

Acionlitif  in  OratfMK 

Egypt, 

+,fK:)0.(XJO 

Tripoli  with  Barca. 

2.000,000 

1,000,000 

Tunis, 

2,300,000 

1,500.000 

Algiers. 

3,000,000 

2,500,000 

Fez,  Morocco,  and  Tafiletj      . 

.       l+,8(X),OtJ0 

Morocco, 

» 

5.000.00O 

Nubia,             .... 

10(1,000 

Abyssinia, 

3,500,000 

i.000t000 

Fungi.                       ... 

900,000 

900,000 

Fur.        .            ... 

1,500.000 

1.500,000 

British  Africa, 

330,900 

330.300 

Snnnish  Aa.         .            >          . 
Irench    Ao.             .             . 

180.000 

69,700 

92,000 

Portuguese   do. 

458,000 

1,200.000 

Daniftli  do. 

.       3,000 

Island  of  Mada^scar, 

i,00O.0QO 

M 

Island  of  Hiiiguan, 

30.000 

■ 

Tbe  rest  of  Africa, 

66,000,000 

77,000,000^ 

102.393,000 

99.000,000 

The  history  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  mysterious  country  ia  v«t 
enveloped  in  darkness,  and  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants  utterly  unknown. 
Bitter  maintains  that  Africa  has  only  two  principal  races  of  Aborigines, 
an  opinion  which  the  Father  of  history  had  already  pronounced,  and  which 
recent  researches,  we  must  allow,  rathir  tend  to  conHrm  than  invalidate 
These  two  original  tribes  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
cnlle<l  by  tbe  uncients  Ethiupiatuft  and  by  the  moderns  Negro&f^ — and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plain^^,  known  tu  the  former  under  the  name  of  /Jbt/atut, 
and  to  the  latter  under  that  of  Barbara  or  Berbers,  and  Ikelongiug  to  the 
great  Caiteimiim  stem  according  to  Hlumenburb. 

Th«  Ne^ro  Tribes^     The  Negroes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains- 
who  h»ve  alsu  extended  themselves  in  many  districts  to  the  sea-coast— 
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hnvc  preserved  themselves  free  from  all  udmixturu  of  foreij^n  bluud.  They 
are  an  isolated  portion  of  tfie  human  i-uce,  uttliough  they  have  divided  them- 
selves into  a  number  of  dinltuct  tribes,  amongst  whom  an  ania;«in<jr  vmiety 
of  totiLcue-s  an<l  dialertn  are  Rpoken.  They  »eem  to  have  gradually  de- 
scemled  from  the  niountain-!4eat«  of  their  ancestors,  passing  from  terrace  to 
terrace  of  thin  curiously  configured  country,  and  driving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  diHtricls  before  thoni,  or  in  some  rare  instances — as  in  the  cane 
of  the  Mandingoes — intermarrying  and  anialifaniating  with  them.  There 
IH  no  trace  of  their  ever  having  existed  in  a  higher  stale  of  civilization  than 
tirey  do  at  this  moment;  and  we  have  but  a  few  philological  indicationa  to 
guide  us  in  tracing  the  progress  and  alHIiacion  of  a  few  of  their  tribes. 
The  Nt'gro  tril)es  are  of  every  shade  from  tlark  brown  to  jet  black.  'J'he 
CaReiTu  and  Muttentots  are  brown.  The  cIiildrPTj  of  I-^uropeana  and  negroes 
art*  callwl  Muiattoes,  and  their  colour  varies  from  a  light  to  a  daik  brown. 
The  children  of  Europeans  and  mulottues  an;  caHod  Tercerous  ;  those  of 
Terceronn  and  Kuropeans,  Quadroons.  The  children  of  Negroes  and 
Americans  are  called  Zainbos  or  Sanibus,  The  Ethiopian  race  is  distin- 
guishetl  by  b  dark  brown  or  jet  black  complexion,  woolly  hair,  a  small 
head,  a  prominent  forehead  and  projecting  eyes,  a  thick  Hat  nose,  thick 
lipf),  and  high  cheek-bones. 

The  Bnrhar  Tt'ibe.sr\  Tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie  plains,  amongst  whom 
Ritter  regards  the  Barbara  as  the  main  stem,  have,  according  to  tlint  some- 
times fanciful  but  profound  geographer,  taken  an  impress  of  character  from 
the  mutable  and  ever  altenuiting  features  of  those  regions  in  which  they 
re?iide.  l''ur  thounands  of  yeai-s  lliere  liaa  bpLMi  a  process  of  over-siiifting 
change  effecting  upon  the  surface  of  a  vuHt  portion  of  the  African  plains; 
the  soil  ^eenis  to  have  beeti  driven  from  hill  to  hill  in  n  series  of  successive 
undulalioris  from  east  to  west,  bearing  along  ivitli  it  the  tribes  which  roam 
over  it^  surface,  as  well  as  its  streams,  and  oa^^es.  Men  CiM  nut  war  with 
the  eternal  itn  pulses  of  Natnre,  and  since  the  time  of  the  Nafiamones 
mentioned  by  Heruilutus,  until  the  present  day,  the  various  tribes  of  these 
distiicli)  have  been  in  a  state  uf  constant  uiovemeiit.  Tliiu  wandering 
character,  Hitter  farther  contends,  manifests  itself  in  tho  lean  figure,  the 
power  uf  uhatinence,  the  want  of  industry,  displayed  by  the»e  tribes  ;  in 
the  ease  nith  which  they  adopt  foreign  customs ;  in  their  destitution  of 
patriotism  ;  in  their  nomadic  life  ;  in  the  fiexibility  of  their  character ;  and 
finally,  in  their  great  adaptation  for  commercial  employmrnta.  The  liar- 
bars  are  in  general  well-made,  tall,  and  thin.  Their  features  are  quite 
ditferent  from  those  of  tlic  Negroes ;  their  hair  too  is  long,  and  tlieir  colour 
varies  from  yellow  to  black.     They  are  mostly  all  ^Iahoinmedan.H  in  religion. 

Origin  of  th^  Peoplv,'^  The  communication  between  Africa  and  Asia 
the  cunabuin  gentiitm^  whether  through  the  barren  isthmus  of  Suez,  or  by 
the  narrow  Arabian  golf,  is  by  no  means  very  obvious  and  easy;  and  we 
are  not  provided  with  any  account  of  the  emigration  of  ancient  tribes  from 
Arabia  to  Africa;  allliougb  the  Darbars  and  Caifers  do  certainly  evince — 
the  former  in  their  physical  features,  and  the  latter  in  their  langxiage — a 
considemble  affinity  to  the  Arabians.  Perhaps,  for  any  thing  at  least  that 
we  know,  the  latter  nation  may  have  derived  its  own  origin  from  Africa: 
in  many  respects  the  Arabians  exhibit  less  affiniiy  lo  the  other  tribes  of 
Asia  than  to  those  African  nations.  If  we  suppose  the  Caffers  to  have 
come  from  Asia — perhaps  hefore  the  formation  of  the  Arabian  gulf^ihey 
must  in  their  progress  southwards  liave  peopleii  the  whole  tract  of  iho 
coast-districus,  lilt  ihey  reached  the  extreme  rouxVwto  i^vaX ^A  '^v^  cwwcw^- 
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in  the  natiie  manncT  as  the  Hmbars,  and  aub^queiitly  ilie  Amiiifi 
to  have  |>eiieti-aleil  serosa  the  whole  plain  conntry  to  lli«  wott 
It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  intelligent  readier  tlwt  iu  tlie 
Africa,  on  the  eoa«t  of  Barbary,  the  ancients  designed  by  the  two  pil 
of  Hercules  to  indicate  a  pustjage  from  the  country  of  Libya  into  that  of 
Hesperia  or  Spain.  Indeed  the  Ai-abian  conquerors  of  Spain  long  »ought 
to  unite  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa  about  tliis  quarter :  and 
ill  Edri»ii'ft  time,  a  ti-wlitioii  ^eemti  tu  have  existed  among  the  Arabiaiis  that 
Hercules,  provoked  by  the  perpetual  disputes  betwixt  the  Africans  and 
AndaluaiauA,  formed  tfiis  division  bctwixC  them,  with  a  view  of  terminating 
their  ceaselesi*  disputes  ;  and  it  is  curious  at  least  to  observe  what  confirma- 
tion the  present  nomenclature  of  tfie  oppoaing  shores  of  Africa  and  Europe 
afford  to  the  theory  of  then*  ancient  union.  For  example,  oppoHite  to  the 
European  Algarvia  we  find  the  African  El  garb ;  and  it  consiata  witli 
the  opinion  of  llie  natives  at  thin  day,  that  the  name  Trnf'el'garh,  or 
Trafalgart  m  derived  from  Ef  garb^  or  Gabel  TnriJ\  that  is  Gibraltai*. 
trnf  or  tarif  meaning  a  portion  of  country  or  district  insulated  from  the 
rest.  Ritter  is  further  of  opinion  that  Herodotus  and  his  contemporaries 
did  not  greatly  err  in  reckoning  Egypt  as  an  Asiatic  cimntry  ;  for  it  cer 
tainly  was  not  merely  in  respect  of  civilization,  but  also  of  j^ome  otiier  im- 
portant features,  very  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  adjacent  couiineut- 

Lnngungps,'\  Seetzen^  who  had  mnch  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
supposed  that  tlie  number  of  languages  spoken  in  Africa  might  amount  to 
150,  which  is  certainly  not  an  over-estimate.  Jackson  says  33  langnages 
are  spoken  between  the  Western  ocean  and  the  Hed  sea.  The  Arabian 
language  Rcems  to  be  tlie  most  extensively  spread.  Mr  Marsdcn  and  some 
others  have  traced  the  tan^ua^e  of  the  Barbars  to  tlie  oasis  of  Siwah,  and 
aUo  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  that  is  from  the  extreme  E.  to  the  ex- 
Iremo  W.  of  northern  Africa.  Mr  Marsden  conjectures  it  may  liave  lievn 
the  general  language  of  Nntthern  Africa  before  the  period  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  conquests,  and  that,  so  marked  is  \x»  ai)inity  to  certain  forms  of  the 
orii»ntal  languages,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  consider  it  as  connected 
with  the  ancient  Pnnic, — an  opinion  iu  which  M.  Langlca  n  disposed  to 
con  car, 

Rtiligi'jn  and  CivilizatiQn,~\  Of  the  great  continents  of  the  globe, 
Africa  is  die  lowest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale  ;  and  of  tlie  four 
quarters  of  thia  continent,  the  northern  is  the  lowest  in  respect  of  ChriBtian 
and  moral  odvantagea.  On  the  easteni  side,  through  Egypt  and  Abysaioia, 
some  moral  and  perhaps  religious  good  seems  likely  to  be  accomplislied ; 
on  the  western,  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries  have  not  bpcn  in  vain  ; 
iu  the  Boutii,  at  the  Cape,  along  the  S.  E.  coast,  and  in  Lower  Guinea,  the 
exertions  of  missionaries  have  planted  a  nucleus  of  growing  civilisation  and 
Christianity;  but  in  the  north  thero  are  numerous  foitnidable  obstacles  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  all  in  operation  almost  without  any  couuler- 
bcting  influence.  Dr  Miinter  indeed  affirms  that  thi)  Christian  faith  was 
introduced  into  Africa  by  some  Christians  from  Home,  about  the  close  of 
the  Ist,  or  tiie  commencement  of  the  2d  century,  and  that  Christian 
churches  were  once  diilused  over  16,000  (German)  square  miles  of  this 
continent.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  native  African  tribes  are  Fetish 
worBhippei*s.  They  adore  what  tliey  call  a  good  and  evil  principle,  and 
^nerally  believe  in  witchcraft,  propliecy,  nnd  conjuration.  In  NurlJiern 
and  CVntml  Africa  the  doctrines  of  Muhontet  euylave  the  con'»cieuC«i»  and 
mitiead  th**  sowU  of  men. 
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Conimgrct,']  'flic  commerce  of  (he  Africans  »  chiofly  confined  to 
ihe  interior  of  their  country ;  they  a(*]{]om  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
triua.  and  their  little  trade  by  sea  19  mere  cabotage,  or  coast-carriage. 
Afiica  is  not  perforated  by  any  arms  of  the  aea,  and  her  rivers  are  im- 
perfectly navii^ated ;  trade  therefore  is  chiefly  conducted  by  land-convey- 
ance, iu  which  the  camel  in  universally  employed.  The  merctinnu  who 
have  occasion  to  travel  to  a  dliitajit  market,  form  ihemftolvei*  into  cunipa- 
uiea  called  carat^ans.  The  number  of  canieU  ac^rompanyin^c  a  caravan 
is  ffenerally  from  between  the  fxtreiue»  of  500  and  '^UOO  ;  they  travel  at 
llie  rate  of  3  mileR  an  hour,  and  6  or  7  hours  in  each  day.  The  followinf^ 
are  some  of  the  principal  rootes  pursued  by  these  caravans  :  Xxt,  From 
Mourzoak,  tbe  capital  of  Kezzaii,  to  Cairo  ;  a  route  of  about  40  days.  The 
halting-places  are  Siwah,  AugiU,  and  Teniissa.  2fl,  From  Monr/ouk  t<i 
Buniou;  a  journey  of  60  day)*.  The  tiiick  in  ihiouf(h  the  deserUi  of  Bil- 
Dia  and  Tibosti ;  and  the  principal  haltu  are  at  Tcroissa,  Domboo^  and  Ka- 
netn.  3c^,  From  Mourzouk  to  Cashna.  Thit  occupies  iiO  dayH,  through 
Hiatts,  Gauatt,  and  A^des.  \th.  From  Fez  to  Timbuctoo,  a  journey  of 
64  days ;  but  as  65  beitides  are  npent  in  rest^  the  whole  number  of  days 
re<|uiredis  119.  The  stations  arc  Akka  or  Tatta,  Tegazza,  and  Arawan 
ur  Aroau.  Another  route  alon^  the  sea-coast,  leads  to  the  sanie  point  by 
Wadinoon,  Cape  Bajador.  and  Gualata.  5/A  and  6/A,  The  caravans  from 
Setmaar  and  Darfoor  to  Ftfvpt.  These  do  not  travel  bo  re^Iarly  as  the 
otburs  ;  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  often  elapses  betwixt  them.  Of 
the  commerce  of  South  Africa,  we  have  few  and  very  imperfect  accounts. 
The  common  me<Hn  of  exchange  are  bullion  in  the  N.,  an<l  gold-dust,  in- 
gots, and  cowries,  in  the  S.  With  many  Negro  tribes,  European  merclmndisc 
and  glass-beads  form  the  only  medium  of  exchange ;  but  hhIi  is  the  chief 
bants  of  trad B  from  Northern  to  Cential  Africa.  The  Hrst,  and  by  far  the 
most  considerable  object  of  African  trade,  and  particularly  of  export,  in  mo- 
dern times,  is  the  human  species ;  and,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  Europeans 
bare  ever  been  the  principal  abettors  in  this  most  atrocious  trattic.  The 
victims  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  heiifhts  of  Central 
Africa.  Gold  dust  is  the  second  article  of  exchange  which  Afrii-a  producec ;  and 
next  to  it  ivory.  Uoth  are  procored  almost  solely  in  the  interior,  and  thence 
brought  down  to  the  coast.  Gum  Senegal  is  another  important  oiiject  of 
ex|>ort.  It  exudes  fi'om  a  species  of  acacia,  of  which  the  i^uthern  parts  of 
the  desert  of  Sahara  contain  vast  forests  ;  hides,  skins,  ornamental  woods, 
an<l  dy(*-wood<i,  complete  the  list  of  principal  African  exports.  For  in- 
ternal coDBunipiion,  cotton-cloths  are  made  by  families  for  their  own  use; 
and  the  smith  furnishes  implements  to  tlie  agricuhuiii^t,  arms  to  tlie  warrior, 
and  ornaments  to  the  chiefs  and  women. 

Knoicledge  of  the  AncUnts  regarding  Africa.^  The  geographical  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  Aftican  coast,  is  supposed  to  harp 
exteadetl  on  ifie  western  shore  t(f  Cape  Dlanco  or  Cape  de  Verd,  and  un 
the  eastern  shore  tti  the  island  of  Pcmbo.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was 
known  in  early  history  under  the  same  name  it  now  bears;  hut  the  neigh- 
bouring coQDtrics  were  veiled  in  darkness  to  the  ancients,  and  cuuiprehend- 
ed  under  the  general  name  of  Nig^ritia  or  Nfjgroland.  The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  having  scquireil  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  roasts  of  the  Meditenaneau,  may  perhaps  have  sailed  up 
the  .loliba  ;  but  they  certainly  never  penetrated  farther  than  to  the  limits  of 
NuDiidiit,  and  were  totally  unacquoined  with  Sontbeni  Afiica. 

linouUdye  (tf/hc  ArahmtLi.^     Africa,  containing  some  of  the  prinri{ml 
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aeats    of    Muaaulman  power,    parly   attracted   the    atteSmon  of  Arabun 

geograplieis  :  wouie  ol"  wUoin  visited  the  interior,  and  still  remain  almost  our 
only  nnthoriti^a  with  r*"gard  to  certain  districts.  Tlie  hijfutry  of  Ulauiism, 
hou'uver,  was  opposed  to  Arabian  researt'h  m  many  quaru?rs  of  thi?»  conti- 
nent. "  Of  Clinstiatw  luiil  Ethiopians,"  says  Ibn  Haiikal,  in  his  Oriental 
genirmphy,  "  I  have  spoken  little,  for  my  innate  love  of  justice,  reli^ioD, 
p.nd  iJ^ood  povernmenl,  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  find  in  these  people  any 
tiling:  dest-rviny;  of  praise,  or  even  of  mentiuiu"  The  same  sapient  reaaoas 
seem  to  have  prevailed  with  most  of  Ibn  Hankars  colleagues,  in  tbo  task 
of  African  geography;  and  thus  the  limits  of  Moslem  dominion  were  with 
ihem  the  limits  of  correct  and  dear  peograpliical  knowledge  of  ihia  country. 
At  some  distant  period  the  Arabians  Imtl  penetrated  across  the  great  Desert, 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Niger,  where  tliey  established  several  exteosire 
kingdoma,  amongst  which  (jana  held  a  decided  pre-eminence.  Westwards 
from  Ciana,  at  the  distance  of  about  400  milps,  Tocrur  and  Sala  are  de- 
Bcrihed  as  dfnirishing  Mahoramedan  cities,  .situated  on  the  Niger.  The 
couniriDs  beyond  were  regarded  as  n  wide  expanse  of  trackless  desert.  To 
the  east  of  Gana  lay  Wangara,  or  *  tlie  country  of  gold  ;*  fartlier  eastu'ards 
their  knowledge  became  indistinct.  The  Arabians  knew  little  of  Nubiai 
and  sreni  to  have  con  founded  the  river  of  Domon  with  the  Nile.  They 
had  flouri(<^hing  settlements  on  the  westent  coast ;  hut  seem  to  have  had  do 
ucijuaintance  with  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ;  on  the  contrary,  Edrisi,  in  his 
mnp,  extends  Africa  to  the  east  till  it  becomes  conterminous  with  India 
and  China. 

Progress  of  European  Discovery,']  Frora  the  lOih  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury constituted  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  science  ;  from  the  16th  century 
downwards,  the  honours  of  geographical  discovery  have  belonged  to  Europe. 
Capo  Nan,  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  Canary  islands,  was  discovered 
hy  Henr)'  the  navigator  in  1412;  the  Canary  islands  had  been  diacovered 
in  t40Sf  and  from  ilmt  period  x\\<&  spirit  of  niariiime  dibcovery  woa  almoat 
wholly  engrossed  hy  the  Portngnesc.  The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
navigators  bad  completed  the  outlines  of  this  continent,  long  before  inuc-h 
was  known  regnrdirrg  the  interior.  The  Foriuguese  ihemselves  had  pene- 
trated into  the  country  only  at  the  two  oppO'iite  points  of  Abyssinia  and 
Congo;  but,  misled  hy  the  notices  of  Kdriwi,  ibey  placed  the  source  of  the 
Nile  in  Abyssinia,  and  fixed  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  midway  between 
the  trupic  of  Capricorn  and  the  cape  of  (rood  Hope:  while  the  lake 
Zambia  or  Dembea  was  placed  about  :^000  miles  south  of  its  real  position, 
and  described  as  *'  the  great  mother  and  chief  lady  of  all  the  African 
waters. " — About  the  conimencemenl  of  the  18th  century  llie  English  and 
French  began  to  furm  settlements  on  thu  Gambia  and  ^Senegid  ;  and  about 
1720  Francis  Moore  travelled  into  the  interior.  He  adopted  the  geogra- 
phical notions  of  Leo  and  Edrisi,  and  regarded  the  Gambia  and  Senegal 
OS  the  two  mouths  by  which  the  Niger,  after  traversing  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  Africa,  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean. — In  17o4  D'Auville 
read  several  memoirs  on  African  geography  before  the  French  Bcadeiny 
of  sciences,  in  which  we  find  the  first  approaches  to  correct  geography  with 
regard  to  tlio  riveiit  of  Central  .Africa.  He  recognized  three  great  African 
rivers  :  the  Senegal, — the  Niger  itself,  which  he  supposed  to  flow  from  west 
to  east. — and  the  river  of  Bornuu,  (lowing  in  an  opposite  diivction,  which 
ho  erroneously  supposed  to  be  Edrisi's  "  Nile  of  the  Negroes.' — ^In  1788 
we  find  a  Mr  Barnes  reporting  to  the  committee  of  councU  on  Africa  tltat 
the  Niger  rises  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Govinea,  and 
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dischnr^rcs  itself  into  a  large  lake,  and  that  Kuropean  eooilg  must  he  trans- 
portfil  np  the  Senp^^l  and  doivn  the  Niger. — The  associnlion  for  prainol- 
inc^  discoveries  in  the  iiileriur  of  Africa  waa  formed  in  17yS  ;  aiul  in  1797 
Mr  Park  returned  from  explorinjj  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  leniioripa 
fiicaated  in  its  vicinity,  during  a  three  years'  mi<ision  under  the  Bi»ciety'(» 
auspices.  In  this  journey  our  enterprising  countryman  traced  the  confiiiua 
of  the  Grent  Desert,  and  vi^tled  ifie  Mooi-s  and  Negroes:  haviiij; penetrated 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  more  than  HOD  miles  eastward  into  Africa.  The 
French  had  alreaily  extended  their  tmvcls  500  miles  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  Mr  Hrowne  hud  tiavelled  to  within  ahunl  1200 
miles  from  .Mr  Park's  ruu3l  eastern  distance. — In  1797  Frederick  Ilorne- 
ntann,  a  nalive  of  (lertnany,  proceeded  to  Africa  under  ihe  direciion  oF 
the  associattoii.  Attaching  liim^^clf  to  a  cnravmi,  ho  iravelied  from  Cairo 
through  Fezzan ;  and  from  thence  he  tranNmilted  various  notices  respeciing 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  particular  aflitmed,  from  the  ctmcurrinj^  tes- 
timony of  all  travellers  with  whom  he  had  convereed,  ihut  the  Ni(j;«?r  joins 
the  Nile.  Of  his  farther  progress  no  accounts  have  rcnclied  this  country, 
and  his  name  muttt  he  added  to  the  list  of  lIioMe  who  have  perished  in  the 
muse  of  Africnn  discovery. — In  180.5  Mr  Park  emharUed  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  which  added  Utile  to  the  goojjxaphical  kiiowledjfo 
ulready  aot|uired  by  his  former  travels  in  this  country,  and  cost  the  intrepid 
traveller  hifi  life.  While  sailing  do«vn  the  Niger  he  was  attacked  at  Vaour 
in  the  kingdom  of  Housrta,  and  either  killed  by  the  speara  of  the  natives 
or  drowned  tn  the  river.  His  son,  a  fine  young  man,  visited  Africa  in 
1827,  witli  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  interior,  and  completing  those 
discoveries  which  his  fathers  death  had  left  unaccomplished  ;  hut  died  by 
poison,  it  is  thought,  in  the  Akind(oo  country. — Dr  LiclUenstein,  a  fJer- 
man,  Mr  Campbell,  the  well-known  miHsidimry  traveller,  and  various  mis- 
flionancs  in  thiit  quruter,  have  communicated  interesting  informution 
regarding  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  inm*edialely  northwards  from 
CafferlaniK — Messrs  Salt,  Uruce,  Burckliardt,  and  Cailliaud  have  thioivn 
considerable  light  npon  the  geography  of  Eastern  Africa. — To  the  recent 
expeditions  of  MesHin  Deidiam  and  Clapperton  we  nrt^  indebted  for  much 
of  our  knowledge  regarding  Central  Africa. — Captain  Tutikey's  unfortunate 
though  magni6cently  planned  expedition,  has  added  a  little  to  our  know- 
ledge respecting  the  Congo  river. -^Kennel,  Harrow,  M'Queen,  and  Mur- 
ray, in  our  own  country;  ami  Hitter,  Chert,  and  Walckenaer  on  the  con- 
tinent, have  contribute<l,  by  their  joint  labours,  to  elucidate  and  wnuige 
many  points  of  African  geography. 

Summaiy  view  of  the  present  state  of  African  Geogi'aph/,']  Tlie 
outlines  of  this  continent,  tlien,  and  a  fringe-like  space  of  the  coast-lands 
are  pretty  well  known  to  us,  especially  to  the  N.  E.  and  N.  From  the 
north  of  the  1 0th  parallel,  and  from  the  *^5tb  to  the  40th  degree  of  \V.  long. 
our  notions  of  African  geograjdiy  are  somewhat  satisfactory.  But  what  a 
gap  betwixt  Darfoor  and  the  course  of  tlie  White  Nile ;  to  say  uolhing  of 
Meroe,  the  Abyssinian  Alps,  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf  I 
In  South  Africa,  English  missionaries  have  penetrated  to  the  26ih  and  even 
21  ih  southern  parnllel,  and  we  know  the  general  course  of  the  Orange 
river.  Tile  rivtr  of  Zatk  upon  the  left  side  of  the  Orange  river,  and  the 
feeders  of  the  Klejihant.  river  more  to  the  S  have  been  visited.  ISut  among 
the  questions  which  yet  rpmain  to  be  solved  in  this  quarter  are  :  the  sources 
of  both  branches  ol  the  Orange  river, — the  source  of  the  Fish  river, — the 
connection  of  the  chains  of  mountains, — the  issue  of  the  rivev  <\^  'itt:x^LV,^\\.\ 
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of  tliose  of  Moshowft  and  Mokatta  more  to  tbe  N.,— the  eitont  and 
tiun  of  the  loiigitudinul  chain  of  the  Koinliaiini  nioniilainfi, — tbe  geography 
of  tlie  Lupftta  clutin, — ant)  of  the  lake  iMarari  to  the*  eiistwoi'd.  From  the 
5th  southern  paralleJ  to  tiie  cape  of  Good  Hope*  the  lines  followed  by 
travcUerB  learo  scarcely  any  iuterval,  hat  that  between  the  19th  and  26ih 
degree  of  S.  lat.  except  a  space  in  the  N.  E.  All  the  equatorial  zone, 
from  tlie  5Lb  southern  parallel  lu  the  10th  north,  h  completely  unknown, 
ivith  the  exception  of  two  Btrtps.  It  is  in  tbii  vast  space  tliat  modem 
geographers  tiod  ample  room  for  speculation  and  theory.  Park's  second 
journey  laid  open  the  country  to  Bousaa.  Between  Senegal  and  the 
TDOUntaina  of  Kon^,  the  travels  of  Adanson,  Watt,  Winterbottom,  MoUien, 
Laing,  and  otliers,  have  made  us  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  geoj^ra- 

'phical  featarei)  of  the  country ;  but,  beyond  thiii,  and  as  far  as  the  confines 

\i>f  Morocco,  we  know  only  a  nanow  border  of  the  continent.    It  was  hers 

Ithat  a  Houghton,  a  Uoentgen,  and  a  Cochelct,  Bucccssively  fell  sscrifioai 
to  their  daring  enterprliio  and  Moorish  perfidy. — Browne  and  Hornemann 
have  the  reputation  of  being  tlie  first  visiters  of  Siwab ;  Hurnemami  pro- 
longed this  line  toFezzan;  Lyon  went  siill  farther,  nnd  diftcovero<l  the 
shortest  route  to  Mour/ook;  Oudney  and  his  fellow-travellers,  starting 
from  the  latter  place,  cj-ossed  the  Sahara  and  reached  the  capital  of  Bornou, 
till  then  placed  by  geographers  600  miles  more  to  the  N.E.  tlian  it  shonld 
have  been.  One  of  tlieui,  Major  Denliam,  continued  his  route  of  discovery 
300  miles  farther,  and  on  rejoining  his  rompanions  in  Bomout  revealed  to 
them  the  existence  of  a  vast  transversal  chain,  between  the  9th  and  lOth 
aorthern  parallels,  and  of  a  vast  central  lake — the  existence  of  which  bad 

( long  been  doubted — into  which  the  Niger,  or  at  least  a  river  which  comes 
from  the  quarter  of  Tinibuctoo  and  Houssa,  Hows,  Finally  a  Laing  and 
a  Caillie  have  penetrated  to  the  mysterious  city  of  Tinibuctoo — the  former 
to  meet  a  tragical  death,  the  latter  to  give  his  researches  and  descriptions 
to  a  sceptical  world.  Huch  is  tbe  latest  state  of  the  discoveries  of  Euro- 
peans in  interior  Africa.  '*  What  an  immense  void,"  says  M.  Jomard  in 
hia  "  Coup  d'icil  sur  les  progres  et  I'ctat  actuel  des  decoarertes  dans  I'in- 
tcriur  de  I'Afrique  ;*'  '*  What  an  immense  void  is  found  on  a  map  bounded 
by  these  discoveries  I  VV^hat  solution  is  then?  of  the  continuity  of  the  20 
or  25  principal  lines  which  African  travellers  have  followed?  We  have 
computed  the  total  extent  of  tlu«e  lines  travei'sed  during  40  years,  and 
liave  estimated  it  at  22.000  geo^'rnphica!  miles,  comprehending  therein 
even  the  excursions  of  Poncet  in  1698,  and  those  of  Bruce  in  1768  and 
1773.  Admitting  that  each  observer  has  constantly  surveyed  with  his  eye 
an  horizon  of  three  leagues  in  diaraete.r,  (and  this  is  a  good  deal,)  we  hare 
then  hut  a  surface  of  28,000  square  leagues ;  and  what  is  this  superficies 
compared  with  the  lot^il  of  Africa,  estimated  at  1,400,000  square  leagues? 
Thus  Europe  scaxcely  knows  a  fiftieth  part  of  interior  Africa ;  beyond  that, 
all  is  confusion  and  doubt." 

General  Diviaiom.']      It  is  difficult  to  clasufy,  and  still  more  to  pai- 

ticulflrize  the  different  Slates  of  which  Africa  is  composed.     Lkeri,  in  bis 

laborious  and   recent   account  of  this  imperfectly  known  division  of  the 

glolte,  luLs  adopted  the  following  arrangement : 

I.  Caucasian  Countries:  viz. 

k  1.  Egypt. 

L  2.  Countries  on  the  Nile,  S.  from  Egy])t,  as  far  as  Abyssinia,  and  ex- 

L  teniling  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

r  3.  Abyssinia  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
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4.  Coantries  around  the  At1a<i. 

5.  The  Sahara  or  Desert>  with  th«  Oases. 

U.  Negro  Countries:  tiz. 

1.  The  countries  on  the  coatt,  from  the  White  Cape  to  the  Great  Fish 
river,  including  Senpgamhia,  nud  Upper  and  Lower  Guinea. 

2.  CountiiiM  of  the  interior,  including  Soodan  or  Nigritia,  the  dis- 
tricts hetween  Ashantee  and  Timhactoo,  Hous&a,  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  E.  of  Soodan  as  far  as  Nubia* 

3.  South  Africa,  including  the  Cape  colony,  the  districts  of  tlie  Hut- 
tentota,  Cafferland,  and  the  countries  stretching  along  the  eastern 
coast,  from  Delagoa  bay  to  the  boundaries  of  Abyssinia. 

III.  The  Islands. 

This  arran^tnent,  though  founded  on  somewhat  doubtful  ethnographical 
prindples,  may  be  adopted  as  a  Uind  of  general  index  to  the  subjoined 
arrangement  of  African  countries  and  states. 


I.  Nilotic  Countries. 


11.  Barbary,  or  Moor 
isH  Africa. 


I.  NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

1 .  Egypt,  with  Marmaric  a  and  the  Oases. 

2.  Nubia,  with  Dovgola  and  Sennaar. 

3.  Abyssynia,  with    the   country   of    the 
Gallas  and  frontier  States. 

4'.  Adel  and  Ajax. 

5.  Dahfoor  and  Kordofan. 

6.  The  Sahara. 

7.  Tripoli,  with  Barca  and  Fezzaw. 

8.  Tunis, 

9.  Algiers. 
10.  Morocco,  with  Fez,   Suz,  and  Tafi- 

LET. 
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n.  EASTERN  AJ^RICA. 
1.  Zakouebaa  ;  2.  Mozambique;  3.  Mocaranoa,  with  Sofala 
and  Iniiambane;  4.  Delagoa. 

m.  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

1.  Begharmi  and  Bergoo;  2.  Bornou,  Mandara,  andjLoGCUN; 
3.  The  Fellatah  Kingdom;  4-.  Timbuctoo;  5.  Borgoo;  6,  Youri- 
BA  ;  7.  Bambara  with  Jenne. 

IV.  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

1.    SeNEGAMBIA.  2.    GlJtKEA. 


V.  SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 
Cape  Colony.  2.  Caffharia  and  Interior  Districts. 


L 


VI,  THE  ISLANDS. 

Among  the  numerous  African  islands  not  included  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going  Sutes,  are: — The  Madeiras,  The  Canaries,  The  Cafe 
Verd  Islands,  Fernando  Po,  Ascension,  St  Helena,  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  Madagascar,  The  Comobas,  Bourbon,  The  Macri- 
Ttt7s,  and  SocotorO' 
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Egypt  haa  been  called  '  the  connectiDg  link  between  Africa  and  th< 
lized  world  ;'  il  belongs  also  at  once  to  classic  and  to  sacred  geography. 
Unique  in  its  antiquities^  and  remarkable  in  its  physical  features, — venera- 
able  in  ita  history,  and  politically  and  commercially  important  in  its  posi- 
tion and  resources, — *  tlie  land  of  Egypt'  offers  to  the  eye  of  the  man  of 
science  and  letters^  the  statesman,  and  the  philanthropist,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  Eastern  world-  The  interest  arising  from  all 
these  souix«8  has  derived  an  extraordinary  increase  of  intensity  from  recent 
events.  The  discoveries  of  Hurckhardt  and  Banks,  Drovetti  and  Caillaad, 
Buckingham  and  Belxoni,  Waddington  and  llanbury,  Hamilton  and  LeaJke* 
liave  made  the  present  generation  familiarly  acquainted  with  her  caverns 
and  temples  and  pyramids, — her  gods  and  mummies  and  amulets, — after 
linving  been  invisible  to  Europeans  for  nearly  a  score  of  centuries  ;  Young 
and  ChampoUinn  have  lifted  the  veil  fiom  her  mysterious  hieroglyphics, 
and  unrolled  those  historical  records  whicli  balHed  the  scrutiny  of  Greciaa 
sages  ;  and,  as  if  to  respond  to  tlus  growing  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  Eu- 
rope, a  political  chief  has  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  present  pasha  of 
Egypt,  whose  policy — though  not  always  sound  in  principle — has  dons 
more  for  the  regeneration  of  that  cowitry,  within  the  last  fifteen  years»| 
than  all  bis  predecessors  effected  during  as  many  centuries. 

Name*'^     In  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  Egypt  is  denominated  the  land 
Mizi*aim  or  Mit:n*aim  ;  Josephus  called  it  Meslra  ;  the  Septuagint  trane- 
latoiif,  Me-ttraim ;  Eusebius   and  Suidav,   Mestraia  ;   and  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  still  call   it  Mes.Tj  Ma.inr,  or  Alit^ir;  and  also  Kiftt  Kopt,  or  EU 
Kebit.     By  its  ancient  inhabitants  it  was  called  C'hemin  ;  the  appellatiou 
which  it  still  retains  among  the  Copts.     Es^pt  is  a  name  of  very  doubt- 
fnl  etymology,  a»  indeed   all  the  other  appellations  of  this   country  an*. 
Homer,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Xenophon  lalled  the  Nile  Aigttptos,     En-H 
scbius — who  is  supposed  to  have  followed  Manetho  the  Egyptian   hiatc^a 
rian — states  that  Hameses,  who  reigned  in  Egj-pt,  according  to  Usher,  B.C. 
1577,  was  also  called  ^^^/»jr,  and  that  he  gave  his  name  to  his  kingdonu 
Bruce  says  that  Y-Gifpty  the  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  means  '  thofl 
country  of  canals.'  ^ 

Bo\tndaricJi.~\  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  on  tlie  E.  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Khan-Jounes,  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Syria,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red 
Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Asia,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  eastern 
boundar)' ;  ou  the  S.  by  Nubia,  the  frontier  being  hero  determined  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  golf  of  Inimonde  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  24*  23'  and  meridian  of  Khargeh  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  deserts 
of  Libx-a  and  Barca,  so  as  to  include  ttie  Great  and  Little  Oasis,  the  Oaais 
of  Dakhel,  and  that  of  Farafre.  The  northern  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  and 
oflers  no  remarkable  point  except  Cape  Bourloe ;  that  along  the  Arabian 
gulf  is  mure  extensive,  rocky,  and  abrupt,  and  towards  the  S.  is  bordered 
with  small  it^lands,  sucli  as  Chedaan,  and  the  isle  of  Eroemlds,  near  Cape 
Noai  or  Uas-el-Enf,  the  only  promontory  on  the  coast. 

Extent^     According  to  D'AnvilJe's  map,  this  country  is  situated  b 
twcen  SS'iO^  aud  31"  28'  N.  lai.;  and  30"  and  3V36'  E.  long,  wl 
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mnkpA  ii.s  lenj^th  from  N.  to  S.  463  geographical  or  about  530  Britisli  miles, 
and  its  f^oatest  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  230  geojp-aphical,  or  2t>4  British 
ftiilea  :  but  its  breadth  in  ^[vneral  isagi-eat  deal  letw.  Modern  French  geo- 
Ifraphers  place  Capt^  Bourloa,  tlie  extreme  northern  point  of  Ejj^ypt,  in  31 ' 
37',  and  the  gulf  uf  Imniunde,  the  extreme  southern  point,  in  23*  23'  N. 
lat. ;  other  authors  aHsijtrii  dliTerent  ad  measure  me  nta  both  to  the  length  and 
tJie  breadib  of  Egypt.  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  western 
bouiidurieH  of  this  country  with  exactness.  According  to  Agaba  they  run 
to  **  the  larc^e  and  extensive  height  towards  the  West,"  82  hours  from 
Abousir,  Delia  Cclla  extends  Egypt  still  farllier,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
ihe  gulf  of  Bomba,  wlieve  Cape  Trabuco  is  reckoned  by  some  geographers 
as  belonging  to  I'npoli,  aiwl  by  others  assigned  to  Kgypt.  Some  again 
terminate  the  southern  boundary-line  at  Assouan,  and  others  extend  it  to 
Teffa.  So  little  certainty  of  admeasurement  is  there  in  the  geography  of  a 
country  where  the  inithti  of  geometry,  and  cunuequeiuly  tliu  fundamental 
principles  of  geogrftpliieal  science  are  supposed  to  have  Iwen  iliscovered, 
and  whicli  gave  birth  to  Ptotemy,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
geographcni  I  Templeinan  reckons  ihc  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  at 
197»843  Engli-*h  sipiare  miles;  Gatterur  and  Stein  assign  to  it  140,760 
square  miles.  Some  French  geogi'aphers  estimate  it  at  20,000  sqaaru 
leagues,  and  otljeru  at  24,000.  These,  and  all  other  similar  calculations, 
mu»t  of  course  be  mere  approximations,  founded  on  rather  vague  data ;  and 
it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  this  extent  of  surface  is  merely  nominal  in 
point  of  value;  f(»r,  with  the  exception  of  the  Deita,  and  the  nan*ow  valley 
of  the  Nile,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  the  rest  of  ttie  country  is  a 
mere  desert. 

Division^.']  ^S^^i  has  been  politically  divided  since  a  very  early  perioil 
into  three  parts,  which  are  distinctly  marked  out  by  their  physical  features 
also,  namely  : 

Modern  Pronnc^i^     Fittaff'.  P- 

C  Called  by  the  onrients  the  C  I.  Tbebes  &  Esriah,     195 

{_  Sj-ene  to  Cbemnis,  1 3-  Siout  or  Suyut, 

r  The  Heptannmidai' Ihe  and-  ("4.  Minieh  or  Mciiyeh 
ent»,  mid  O'tstanieh  or  V'o*- 


UppEB  Egypt. 


374 

306 


Middle  Eovpt. 


I 


? /ant  of  the  Arabs  i  extending 
fromChemnis  to  Circasonu.  i 


250 

367 

66 

HO 


Lower  Egvpt. 


(si 


The  Dtta,  or  Arabian  Ba- 
iiri,  am)  the  country  on  both  ■ 
des  of  ihe  Delta. 


5.  Heny  Soufe, 

6.  Fayuum, 

7.  Atfieli  or  Atfih, 

'9.  Gizeh.  a  por- 
r  tion  of  the  sou- "J 
J  them    part    off 
1  whirh     lielongs  f 
t  to  Upper  E(typt ) 

9.  KillyuborQiielioub, 
to.  Cbarquich  or  Sbar- 

kiyeh, 
II.  Mansourah  or  Da. 

cahliyeh, 
IS.  l>untic'tta, 
13.  Garbiehor  Abyir,  360 
U.  Mrnouf,  31S 

15.  Rasbid  or  Rosetta, 

10.  Baheirah  or  Bah- 
Uirt-h,  280 
Cairo  with  Bidac, 
Alexandhu, 


326.160 

189,900 

15-1.256 
lBi,l20 

68.4«0 
4o,92» 


VM     I0I,9a) 


140 
3t0 
315 


177,486 
189,668 

197,000 

lacoo 

230,466 

22W1t)0 

13,M0 

89.528 

2IR.560 

I2.J2W 


^Ib  1^\V,V» 
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Tlie  population  and  villages  above  enutnemted,  were  ri^portvd  by  the  col' 
lectora  of  the  miri  iuiposed  by  the  present  pasha  in  1821. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTOKY. 

Egypt  is  the  most  ancient  kingdom  concerning  which  any  memorial  has 
been  preserved  in  the  aacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  or  in  the  tradition* 
and  researched  of  the  Greeks.  Within  the  saccession  of  a  few  generation;! 
after  the  deluge,  the  Egyptians  had  p;rown  up  into  a  great  nation,  cultivat- 
ing the  arts  of  peace  under  thrf  rule  of  a  monarch,  and  distributed  iuto 
difTerent  classes  for  the  practirp  of  distinct  trades  and  professions. 

'*  Oldest  (if  mortnli  iN«*y  who  peopled  earth* 
Ere  yet  in  In-AVi^n  the  nHcrrd  nigtiB  had  birth. 

Km  man  Ibe  lunar  wnnderine^s  l^itrnf^d  to  rvkd  ; 
y.\ti  yet  Ihe  herooii  of  Dfucalinn':*  lilood 
lVla»ifii»  peotiIi«il  with  a  gUir'nKiji  bronil  : 
The  ferttln  plttiriHiif  t<l|{ypt  lUturtvht^  (hen. 
Productive  cradle  of  ihc  Ant  of  men." 

ArotLoNiui  Rtiooiva. 

An  order  of  priestA  recorded  and  communicated,  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  system  of  their  religinus  belief  and  wor^^liip,  and  were  ihe 
teachers  of  whatever  parts  of  knowledge  and  science  v^cre  not  mysteriously 
concealed  from  tho  people.  Agriculture  was  the  employment  of  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  inhnbitants  of  the  country.  The  monarch  liad  dis- 
ciplined soldiei's  for  his  guard,  and  all  the  pomp  of  a  court.  Paj^toral 
occupations  were  not  unknown  or  unpraclUed,  hut  in  comparison  with 
agriculture  were  operlooked.  \'arious  mechanica!  arts  were  used  to  provide 
many  of  the  secondary  accommodations  of  life.  Houses  were  built  of 
coante  bricks.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  curiously  embalmed.  The 
com  of  Egypt  was  exchanged  for  the  spices,  pearls,  slaves,  and  precious 
melaln,  which  strangers  brought  to  purchase  it.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
human  life  in  Egypt,  when  the  anrei^tora  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  driven 
by  famine,  to  go  down  from  llie  parched  plaiii*^  of  Syria  into  lliis  land  of 
fertility  and  plenty.  Abraham  is  8up[>0Hed  to  have  visited  Egypt  about 
1918  B.C.  or  430  years  after  the  deluge,  according  to  the  received  com- 
putation, an<i  nt  that  time  we  are  not  historically  acquainted  with  any  per- 
manent settlements  having  been  niRde  eveu  in  southern  Akiq.  The  kingdom 
of  Thebes  in  L'pper  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  soon  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Noachitc  family,  although  the  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Old  Teatamenl.  In  the  time  of  Homer  this  city  was  still  the  boast 
of  Egypt ;  but  \n  the  reign  of  Onymandias  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  was 
transferred  from  Thebes  to  Mempliis,  which  4'ontinued  to  be  the  royal 
residence  till  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  .~>67  B.C.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  ^rhule  of  Egypt  was,  in  these  early  times, 
in  tlte  possession  of  one  monarch ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  fact  of  the 
existence  of  several  rival  cities,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  rival  States.  There  are  seven  districts  in  which  the  vai'ionn  dynasties  of 
Eg>'ptian  monarchs  are  said  to  have  held  sway :  Diospolis  or  Thebes, 
Memphis,  Tanis,  Bubastis,  Sais,  Sethron,  and  Elephantine.  Doubllpsa 
some  of  these  dynasties  were  at  least  collateral,  but  national  vanity  or  ig- 
norance has  made  them  successive.  The  ancient  periods  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory were  preserved  by  meann  of  hieroglyphics  known  only  to  the  priests, 
wiio  a«sure<l  Herodotus  thai  by  tne«n«  ot  >^w»fe  t««^w:AK  ^Jwt^  cwild  traee 
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ilieir  national  history  during  a  penod  of  50  000  yrara.  MenM,  ttiov 
affirmed,  wa»  the  first  E|f)'piian  kinar  of  mortal  rac*,  for  before  his  time  the 
HxypiiaiiM  had  been  poverne<l  by  immortal!*.  But  as  331  of  the  succcmors 
of  Alones  are  recorded  in  the  Eu'Vprian  annals,  if  those  tt<K-ument«(  couhl  l>e 
at  all  trusted,  the  ]jei'iu<l  whk'h  had  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  his 
rei^n  and  the  time  iif  Herodotus  would  amount  to  8,320  years,  allowing 
uiily  10  years  to  each  reijfij ;  afid  the  fuumlation  of  Memphitt  hy  Menea 
would  he  carried  back  to  the  38tli  century  before  the  Clirisiian  era  I  All 
tradition  and  liistorical  monumentt*,  howerer,  refer  uf«  to  early  inroads  of 
fureigti  trilieK,  and  the  conquest  of  various  parts  of  Egypt  by  these  fierce 
hordea.  These  inroads  appear  to  have  been  made  partly  from  Ethiopia, 
aftt*r  that  the  artn  had  lieeii  introduced  iutci  Upper  aud  Middle  Egypt,  and 
partly  from  Asia  by  tril)e8  of  Phtpuician  an<l  Arabian  origin.  These  latter 
conquerors  were  the  Anrihe  or  shepherd-kings  who,  according  to  Josephus, 
maintained  themselvea  in  Egypt  511  years.  They  are  ^aid  to  have  lived 
in  a  state  of  constant  hoBtility  with  the  natives  until  their  expulsion  iinto 
Syria  about  1874^  B.C.  The  DiospoUtan  mouarchs  were  contempoi-ary 
with  the  shepherd -kings  and  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Mitsraim  or  Lower 
r.gypt. 

Sesostris.'\  After  an  obscure  interval,  of  which  the  duration  is  not 
precisely  known,  appeared  SeKOstrit,  of  whom  so  many  tictions  have  been 
rulated  un<Jer  the  name  of  history.  By  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thin  extraordin- 
ary personagB  Ls  supposed  to  he  the  Sliisliack  who  took  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Hehohoani  ;  while  Mr  WhiNton  supposes  him  to  be  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Hed  sea,  and  Hryant  considers  him  to  have  been 
altogether  an  ideal  hero.  Manetho  makes  him  the  son  of  Sesonchosis,  and 
the  '^d  king  of  the  I2(h  Egyptian  dynasty.  Herodotus  calls  him  (or  his 
son)  Pheron, — a  corruption,  prohiihly,  of  Pharaoh.  Bredow  supposes  this 
Egyptian  Alexander  lo  have  flourished  in  the  13th  century  before  tlie 
ChriHtian  era.  According  to  the  calcutatiotm  of  some  German  chronolo- 
gist-N,  SetiUMtris  UtiaiueH,  or  the  Great,  lived  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  was 
the  son  of  that  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  sen  while  pursuing  the 
Inraelites.  It  is  difficult,  indeed  impossUile,  to  <1etermine  this  point  of 
chronology,  but  there  seems  no  aouikI  reason  to  doubt  the  actual  existence 
of  this  personage.  Diodoms  Siculus  infunns  us  tliat,  while  yet  a  youth, 
he  subdued  Arabia.  He  iiuxt  conquered  Libya;  and  on  Ins  accession  to 
the  throEie,  rendered  tlie  Ethiopians  his  tributaries.  Having  organised  a 
vast  army  he  invaded  Asia,  crossed  both  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  penetrated 
to  the  Eastern  ocean,  turnett  north  upon  the  Tanaia,  and  founded  a  colony ' 
upon  the  borders  of  Europe.  Uetoniing  home,  after  nine  years'  absence, 
he  set  himself  to  improve  his  Egj-ptiaii  kingdom.  He  fortified  the  £.  side 
of  Egypt  with  a  wall  wliich  ran  from  Pelonium  through  the  desert  to  He- 
tiupolis;  he  dug  canals,  which  branched  out  from  the  Nile,  all  the  way 
from  Memphis  to  the  sea;  be  erected  a  temple  in  every  city  of  Egypt; 
aud  covered  the  whole  land  with  columns  and  obelisks  and  triumphal 
niuiiuments. 

Pttamfnetichus  and  hia  sticcessora,^  After  the  death  of  Seaostris  ano- 
ther chasm  in  Egyptian  history  presents  itself,  concluding  with  the  reign  of 
a  king  Amasis.  We  next  oieet  successively  with  Cetes  contemporary  with 
Priam,  and  Uen)phis,  and  Cheops,  Cephren  and  Mycerinus,  the  builders 
of  the  pyi-amids.  At  last  Psummeticbus,  the  son  of  Nechua,  waa  raised 
to  the  throne,  about  679  B.C.  Manetho  enumerates  Psammetichus  as 
the  5th  sovereign  of  the  Saitic  dynasty.     He  was  probably  prince  of  Saia. 
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With  the  assistance  of  Grecian  merceimriee  he  fixed  his  rnpital  al  BnltRfftim, 
on  the  Peluftian  arm  of  the  Nile,  where  he  applied  hiinHelf  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce.  He  was  succeetied  by  Nechu«,  the  Pharaoh- Necho  of 
Scripture,  about  617  B.C.  tlj.^J'pt  had  now  pot  a  navy,  and  commerce 
flourished  at  Naucrate<)»  but  from  thia  period  also  this  country  became  in- 
volved in  the  wars  of  Snutheni  Asia.  The  forcHta  of  Lebanus  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  NechuN  II.  and  led  him  to  attempt  the  conqneflt  of  Syria 
and  Pha'uicia.  Josiah,  kin>^  of  Judah,  being  in  alliance  with  the  Asayrian 
king,  refased  to  let  the  Kf^ypttan  army  pass  through  his  kingdom ;  where- 
upon a  battle  ensued  in  the  rale  of  Megiddo,  in  which  Jo»iah  lost  his  life. 
The  conqueror  now  penetrated  to  the  Eupfimtcn,  and  took  the  ^eat  city 
of  Carchemish ;  but  8oon  after,  encountenuE;  the  Babylotnan  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, at  CarcheiJiiinhf  he  was  defeated  and  stripped  of  h\[  Iiis  Asiatic 
conqueiits.  Amoni^  hin  surcejisors  wa.>«  Apries,  the  Phnraoh-Hophra  of 
Scripture,  with  whom  Zedckiah,  king  of  Judea^  entered  into  so  rwnh  and 
Altai  an  alliance.  Apries  attempted  the  conquRst  of  C)Tenr,  a  (irecian 
colonv  in  Africa,  but  the  enterprise  failed,  and  Apries — -as  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophet  Jeremiah — fell  by  the  hands  of  rehel»  *^oon  after. 
Under  the  ui^urper;,  Ama-sin,  Egypt  enjoyed  much  tranquillity,  and  is  stated 
to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  ^iD«OUO  populnuu  towns,  lit  his  reign  the 
Grecian  philosopherf  Pythagoras,  Edited  Egypt.  His  dispute  with  Cyrus, 
on  account  of  hi»  alliance  with  Crcesus,  occasioned  the  attack  of  Camhyses, 
vbo  defeated  the  Egyptian  forces  under  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasifl, 
at  Pelnsium,  and  took  ptwsession  of  Memphis  in  525  B.C-  After  this 
event,  Egypt  fonned  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  for  the  space  of  193 
years.  Psammenitus  was  the  last  native  sovereign  of  Egypt;  thus  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxx.  13.)  ha^  been  wonderfully  fultilled ;  "  There 
■hail  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

Ptolemif  /.]  When  the  dominions  of  Darius  were  seized  by  Alexander 
the  (jreat,  Egypt  received  tlm  conqueror  with  no  show  of  rtwistance,  and 
die  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  wa*i  flattered  by  his  being  pronounced  the 
■on  of  Jupiter  Aramun,  when  he  visited  the  temple  of  that  deity.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Ptoh<niy  Engu^,  afterwHr<U  called  Soter,  obtained  the 
riceroyalty  of  Egypt,  with  Libya  and  part  of  Arabia.  He  greatly  enlarged 
and  beautified  Alexandria,  making  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  he  like- 
wi!*e  founded  a  college  and  library  in  that  city,  which,  in  consequence,  be- 
came the  abode  of  learned  men.  Having  added  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
PlxBnicia  to  his  floniinions,  he  closed  an  illustrious  life  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age,  and  39th  of  bis  reign,  284*  B.C. 

Ptnlnnji  I  J,  to  CUopatra.~]  His  aon  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philadelphai 
founde<l  Ptolemais,  completed  the  canal  of  Suez  which  his  father  had  begun, 
and  built  the  Pharos  or  light-house.  He  died  in  2i7  B.C. — Hiw  son,  Ptolemy 
Euergele-i,  was  a  warlike  and  successful  prince,  and  showed  much  kindness 
to  the  Jews. —  He  was  succeeded,  221  B.C.,  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  an 
execrable  despot,  whose  career  was  brief  and  inglorious. — His  son  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  enjoyed  only  a  brief  reign. — On  his  death  the  queen-mother, 
Cleopatra,  succeeded  to  the  administration;  and  after  her  demise,  Ptolemy 
Phihiinaier  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  AntiocbuH 
Epiphanes,  king  of  SjTia,  and  hU  younger  brother,  Euergetcs  11.,  surnamed 
Fhyscon  for  his  corpulence  anil  gluttony,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Physcon's  atrocities  were  of  the  most  hideous  description  ;  yet  he  wt» 
allowed  to  end  his  days  at  Alexandria,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and 
29th  of  /lis  reign,  122  U-C — thurin-^  the  succeeding  reit^ns  of  Ptolemy, 
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LHtliyrus,  Alexaiuler  II.,  and  Ptolemy  X.,  ilie  country  wns  distracted  by  a 
series  of  civil  contesla,  in  which  erery  enormity  wan  conimitted,  and  the 
predictions  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xix.  2.)  strikingly  veriEed :  "1  will  set  the 
Egyptians  againnt  the  E^yptianB  ;  and  they  shall  6ght  every  one  a^inet  Inn 
brother,  and  every  one  Bf{ainst  hts  neighbour — city  against  city,  and  king- 
dom (nom^)  against  kingdom.**  Ptolemy  X.,  a  weak  efi'eminatc  creature,  who 
had  kvon  for  htm»t'lf»  by  his  effeniiiiate  linbiti*,  the  name  of  Aufeteit  or  ^  the 
flute-player,'  threw  biniHulf  on  Uiu  protection  of  llie  KomanH,  and  bribed 
the  favour  of  Julius  Cmsar,  then  consul  at  Rome,  by  presenting  him  with 
6000  tttlenlH,  or  about  £1,152,500.  Driven  from  his  kingdom  by  h'xn 
Hubjects,  who  despised  him,  he  was  eventually  replaced  upon  his  throne  by 
th*!  Roman  genend,  Mark  Anthony.  At  his  death  he  left  bi^  children 
under  the  protection  and  tuition  of  Home. — Ptolemy  XI.  and  Ptolemy  XII. 
were  successively  associated  with  their  sister,  Cleopatra,  in  the  government 
of  Egypt.  The  death  of  Cleopatra  closed  tfie  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
after  it  had  lasted  about  29i  years,  and  Egypt  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province, 

f^fftfpt  undur  Rome.~\  Under  tlie  prefecture  of  .^liu«  Gallus,  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  thi*  Arabian  pcniTiHulii.  In  A.  D. 
117,  the  emperor  Adrian  visited  (his  pronnce  of  bin  dominionN,  and  re- 
maned there  for  two  years.  While  the  emperor  Probus  commanded  in 
Kpyptt  he  executed  many  important  works  in  that  rountrj'.  Diocletian 
punished  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Busiria,  an<l  Coptos,  in  a  very  severe 
niamier.  for  Imviiig  rebelled  against  his  nuthority.  ChnNtianity  was  pro- 
bably early  introduced  into  Kg)'pt,  as  iher*'  were  Jewish  prowlyt^s  of 
Egypt,  Libya,  and  Cyrene,  present  at  the  outpouring  of  th*'  Holv  Ghost, 
on  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  many  of  whom  probably  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  tlie  Apostle?*,  ajid  intro<lucc<l  lliem  into  their  native  country.  Gibbon 
iias  sketched  the  following  outline  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
this  country  :  '*  The  extensive  commerce  of  Alexandria,  and  its  proximity 
to  Palestine,  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  new  religion.  It  was  firvl 
embraced  by  great  numbere  of  the  TheitipeiUis,  or  E^seniane  of  the  lake 
MareotU, — a  Jewi-sh  sect,  whirh  had  abated  much  of  it«  reverence  for  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies.  The  austere  life  of  the  KsHenians,  their  fusts  and  ex- 
communications, the  community  of  goods,  the  love  of  celibacy,  their  zeal 
for  martjTdom,  and  the  warmth,  though  not  the  piuity,  of  their  faith,  already 
offered  a  very  lively  image  of  thi*  primitive  <Uscipline.  it  waa  in  the  school 
of  Alexandria  that  th**  Christian  theology-  appears  to  have  assumed  a 
regular  and  scientifical  form  ;  and  when  Hadrian  visitetd  Egy|»t,  he  found  a 
church,  composed  of  Jews  and  of  Greeks,  euHiriently  important  to  attract 
the  notice  of  tlial  ln((uiMiiive  prince.  But  the  progress  of  CbriKtiauity  was 
for  a  long  time  confined  within  the  limiia  of  a  single  city,  which  was  itAelf 
a  foreign  colony  ;  and  till  the  close  of  the  Koconrl  centurj',  the  predecessors 
of  Demetrius  were  the  only  prelates  of  the  Eg\ptian  church.  Tliree  bishops 
were  consecrate<l  by  the  haufls  of  Demetrius,  ai»d  the  numt>er  was  increased 
lo  twenty  by  bis  successor  Herachw.  Tl»e  body  of  tlie  natives — a  people 
distinguishes!  by  a  sullen  inflexibility  of  tempi*r — entertained  the  new  doc- 
trine with  coldness  and  resistance;  an<l  even  in  the  time  of  Origen,  it  was 
rare  to  meet  with  an  Eg\*ptian  who  liad  surmounted  liis  early  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  sacrexl  aninuils  ttf  hi^s  country.  As  Boon,  indeefl,  as  Chris- 
tianity ascended  the  throne,  the  xeal  of  those  barbarians  obeyed  the 
prevailing  impulsion ;  the  cities  of  Eg)'pt  were  filled  with  bishops,  and  the 
dcwits  of  Tliebais  t^wormed   with  hennits."      Etf\'^t^  lU*i  (v\»X^^\  Ajiwty^^  <A 
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superHtition,  affontt'd  tin?  firwl  example  of  the  monastic  lifp,  in  the  pCTwon 
of  Antlioiiy,  »f  saintly  fame.  So  well  did  Anthony's  views  pleftse  the 
E^'ptiaru,  that  in  a  ahoTi  time  the  numher  of  monks  were  almost  equal 
ihe  reiimiiider  of  the  jieople-'  T\w  Alexaiidrian  church  wan  early  co: 
rupted  hy  the  introduction  of  those  metaphysical  MiihtleticH  n'ith  wliic-h  vi 
men  liave  ever  attc^mpted  to  tWstray  the  Hiinplicity  of  tlie  CliriHtian  fm 
The  disputes  of  the  Ariaii,  Catholic,  and  Heathen  fartions,  at  Alexandria, 
were  long  and  fierce.  In  the  reic;!!  of  Theodoaiua,  pajxaniHrn  was  fiutUly 
auppresifeU  ;  hut  thu  ^iduahle  lihrary  uf  Alexandria  perifdieil  in  the  tomuH 
which  was  raised  on  thin  occasion.  The  wtrufr^lcs  of  a  peq>etual  succe^ 
bion  of  rival  or  schiamatical  patnarcliH,  fill  up  the  aimalo  of  Egypt's  histo: 
until  the  Saracen  invaders  appeared  upon  ita  frontier. 

Saracen  JntfOiion,'}  Memphis  was  first  taken  hy  the  general  of  Omar; 
Alexandria  iturrendered  i^tmiv  lime  afterwards  ;  and  hein^  given  up  to  pil- 
lage, im  thinl  lihrary  peri.'^lied  in  the  hand^  of  itt*  ruthless  captorN.  Kf>' 
duced  to  a  province  of  the  MalioiiiiiiedaJi  empire,  E^r\^>t  claims  hut  a  t'li^'ht 
notice  from  hiHtorj',  With  llie  intermisKion  u(  a  few  yearst  during  which 
it  wan  in  Home  measure  an  indei^ndent  State,  Ep>'pt  was  p:<>vemecl  hy  the 
khaliffs  of  13ag<lad,  till  the  year  90ft,  when  it  wa»  re<luced  hy  Mofz,  tlie 
Fatimite  kiialiff  of  C'airwan,  a  petty  State  in  Harbary.  JJurinp  a  con- 
Hiderahlc  period,  the  throne  of  Et,'y'pt  wsm  filled  with  princes  of  thi^  dj'naatv, 
whose  viyiery,  or  prijne  iiiiiiifsterM,  usually  left  to  ihiMr  masters  only  the 
shadow  of  power.  The  last  <jf  the  Fatimites  expired  in  1171,  when 
Saladin,  of  a  more  amhitinus  di^ipoi^ition,  and  pofisessed  uf  jrreater  nhilitieti 
than  any  of  his  pretleceHsorH,  in  the  office  of  vizier,  assumed  tiie  nole  power; 
and,  favoured  hy  piu^icular  circnmslances,  declared  himself,  in  1173, 
sovereign  of  Ej^v^it.  Not  being  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  he  could  not 
be  denominated  khaiiffl  which  implies  the  sacerd<ital  an  whU  an  kingly 
office.  On  this  account  he  chose  the  name  of  suitanf  and  left  the  olVico  of 
pontiff  to  be  filled  hy  ii  descendant  of  the  prophet. 

Saladin."]  'llie  povvei-s  of  Europe  were,  about  tins  time,  exhausting 
ihemselves.  hy  endeavouring  to  take  from  the  Turks  tfie  holy  land, — a 
country'  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  from  the  possession  of  which 
they  did  not  hope  to  reap  any  other  advantage  than  being  able  to  prolei't 
anch  Christians  hs  resorted  to  Jerusalem  in  pilgrimage,  l^ut,  in  order  to 
obtain  lliis,  mighty  aiinie^  were  levie<l  ;  kings  left  their  own  dominions  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Maliomme- 

f  '* 'I'fip  miiiiki  w^rf  dividpil  jritn  tvro  v\*K%tn;  ihf  Cirnnbitwi,  who  Iiv«*d  under  % 
comraoii  nnd  rif^uUr  il'iKciplitiff,  Htid  the  Aiineliorvts,  wlm  ifidulgpil  their  unvofUl  tndv- 
IHfiideiit  fanntirism.  I'tie  in<>«t  dcTuai,  ur  the  inott  am^lriouK  uf  the  ipirltutl  brrthren 
reaouuerd  the  cnnvent,  m  th4.>y  hud  irtiouiiced  the  wotM.  Tbr  l>rv«nt  monaitttrim  ol 
Ef^ypt,  Pnlratinr.  and  Syria,  were  fturroundi-d  by  a /.aura,  a  dlabint  cirrlr  orinlttary 
rrlU  i  4nd  thrt  KXtraYn|;iiiil  prtiniu-r  uf  thff  hniDil*  witii  atimiiliitrd  by  applnusp  nntl 
(•mulHtioii.  Thry  %iu\U.  uiidvr  ifai*  paiiitul  wfi){ljl  of  riowM^  and  i-liains;  and  thrir  ciitn- 
riated  liuilt«  irerr  rntiHiird  by  rollars,  brfu'-flviii,  |{Kiinit(*ts  and  gieftvatof  mouy  and  ri^id 
iron.  All  suprrfltinus  iiicumbi-nnc«  ot'dnas  ibey  conleinptuously  cant  awny  ;  and  Mtne 
aaviufl  saiiita  ul'  bnlh  t*ntn  have  berti  admired,  wboM  luiked  bodies  wprr  only  noverMi  by 
lvnt£  iiair.  'I*bfy  anpired  to  rrdiu-c  thraiwlvra  to  the  rudn  and  niiiHTHblp  itatr  in  irhich 
the  human  brut«  l«  acarcely  di*tiii|;uiiiheil  aboT«  hi^  kindrvd  aiiiinnls  ;  and  a  humrroiii 
•«cl  of  Anauhorpts  derived  their  iiarn**  (Btrau)  frDin  their  humble  pi-uitii'«  of  eraziog  in 
the  fields  u(  AlesnpotamiA  with  the  common  herd.  They  often  usurped  th«  den  of 
Mime  wild  beast,  whom  they  afTt^cted  to  reftemble;  they  buried  thein»«l%-r«  in  twrna 
|;luoiTiy  CJtvem  which  art  or  nnturr  had  tcoopiid  out  nf  the  rottk  ;  and  (he  mNrblo  ijiiar- 
rie«  uf  'rb<'bal«  are  ftill  iDarribed  with  the  nonumenta  of  thvir  peimnre.  'Vhe  tnoMt 
perfect  hermlti  nre  iiippua4-d  to  have  pataed  many  dnyk  without  food,  many  nichta 
without  ftt<-i-p,  and  mniiy  years  without  apralting  ;  and  glori'ms  was  the  man  (I  abuw 
that  iianir-,)  who  roitlrived  any  rell,  nr  aeal,  of  a  |>eruUar  coiifttructinn,  which  mi||>ht 
expuM  him,  in  tbemoat  InronTenicntpostiirfii  lotbe  inclm»to^of  tbc  aeaioiH."— CviMon. 
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dans  in  th(*  partem  rountries ;  thf  ]>ope  called  tlip  war  lioly ;  indulgencetf 
of  the  fuUt^'<t  kind  were  ^^ntf^d  to  tltf>  cniBftdprH  ;  nnd  lite  PxreKHive  rniel- 
tie»  committed  were  considered  as  acta  of  devotion.  Every  hero  was  a 
sain  I ;  every  noldier  n  devotee;  nnd  the  Church  mi^ht  then,  both  in  a 
nictaphoricul  and  in  a  literal  wens©,  he  emphatically  called  militant.  Sa- 
Uulin,  who  had  over-ruii  a  ^tmt  extent  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Epypt,  the  scene  of  this  invasion  of  the  ChriHtianB,  waH  naturally  induced 
to  tui'n  hi.<§  tu'niH  a^inst  those  who  appeared  to  be  MUch  iiiveterali*  enemies 
of  his  reli^on,  and  who  fought  for  the  powewion  of  countries  over  which 
he  claimed  the  Roverelfnity.  Willinni  II.  of  Sicily  had  indeed  <*arried  bis 
arniH  into  Efi^t  itself,  and,  with  a  numerons  army,  laid  i^ieffe  to  Alex- 
andria. Saladin  approached  toitH  relief,  and  the  ChnNtiaiiH,  without  darings 
to  venture  an  en^^ement,  fled,  leaWnj,^  (>ehiud  (hem  all  their  miUtary 
stOfM  and  ha^^^atre.  Hut  the  Kultan  wnf*  not  no  fortmiate  in  liia  next 
engagement  with  the  cruAadcp*.  In  1177  he  h>d  his  anny  intn  Palestine, 
and  attacked  the  cru(iad<T«;  hul  wa-?  defeatod,  with  the  loss,  it  im  said,  of 
40,000  men  upon  the  tinld,  l»eHide»  a  ^'real  number  who  |K'rished  in  their 
flight  honiewanlH  thronj,'h  the  desert.  In  1182,  Snladin  umhTtooh  another 
expeilition  into  SjtIh,  but  was  not  more  eraccessful  ihari  formerly,  being 
repulsed  from  Aleppo  and  Al  AlnWBel.  At  sea,  however,  his  admirals 
obtained  a  cnmplete  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the  ChristianN.  In  1183, 
Suladin  returned  into  Syria,  and  Imvin^  taken  Aleppo  aitd  fuur  otfier  citiee, 
tunied  his  arms  a^inst  the  cnisiwlers,  who  were  assembled  in  great  force 
at  Sepphori»i  in  Galilee.  All  hi?*  exertitms.  however,  could  not  bring  them 
to  on  engagement  at  tluN  time  :  but,  in  1187,  he  gained  a  victory  which 
surpaased  all  hifl  former  conquests.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Tiberias, 
and  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  and  the  moitt  inveterate  obHtinacy  for 
three  fiuccesfeive  days,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Fnuiks  were  com- 
pletely vanqninhed.  The  kintr  *'f  Jeni-mlem  wns  taken  ]>riHoner,  with 
Arnold  the  prince  of  Al  SlmvvtH'e,  and  the  masters  of  the  twi>  military 
orders  at  JeruHaletn.  Ftdlowiuff  hi^  advantage,  Tiberias  was  immediately 
besieged  l»y  Saludin,  and  in  a  short  time  capitulated.  Acre,  or  Ptolemais, 
next  surrenderetl ;  and  haWng  divideil  hi»  army  into  three  bodies,  Neapolis, 
Ciesarpie,  and  iSepphori.s  soon  felt  into  his  handn.  Joppa  made  a  %-igoroujt 
resiBtaiice,  bmwas  taken  by  storm  ;  Tripoli,  in  the  neighbourhuod  of  Sidon, 
WM  taken  after  a  siege  of  six  days ;  Sidon  ilweif  surrendered  at  the  firat 
summons  ;  Berjtus  capitulated  in  seven,  and  Ascalon  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days.  JeniKalem  was  next  invested,  and  a  breach  being  made  in 
the  walls,  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  were  permitted  to  marcb  out  with 
their  families  and  eflectn. 

Tlie  rapid  roDcjaeets  of  Saladin  made  the  Franks  in  the  East  entirely  to 
lose  courage.  Their  grief  wax  extreme  ;  hut  not  so  unich  on  account  of 
the  numbers  killed,  as  that  the  holy  land,  and  its  sacred  rehcs,  were 
onoe  more  in  the  power  of  inBdela.  Thierri,  grand  preceptor  of  the 
military  order  of  Temjilars,  writing  to  his  brethren  in  the  \Ve»t,  concerning 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Christians,  aays :  the  *^  king  is  taken,  and  what  is 
Hiill  more  deplorable,  the  precious  wood  of  the  true  crosn  is  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  llie  garrison  of  Jenisalem  considered  themselves  as 
partiiTilarly  unfortunate,  that  they  were  obliged  to  debver  up  with  their 
own  haiulM  the  holy  city,"  "  Men,  women,  and  children,"  wiys  Victor, 
**  young  and  old.  prostrated  themselves  before  the  holy  sepulclire,  bathing 
it  with  their  tears,  kifising  and  embracing  it."  lit  Europe,  nothing  could 
et^ual  the  consternation  with  which  the  tidingH  were  received.     \W  urH 
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even  told  by  tlie  writers  of  those  timea,  timtthe  pope  died  of  grief  I  Pub- 
lic prayers  aiid  fasUi  were  appointed  uii  the  occaHioii ;  uud  Roger  <le 
Hovodru  assures  uh,  ih»i  "  tlic  cardinals  rcisolved  to  avoid  every  species  of 
pleaaurc  luid  iLtuusement, — to  rec'4*ive  uo  presents  from  Huch  as  had  cause* 
depending;  in  the  ecmrt  uf  Uome,' — and  never  to  mount  liorse  so  long  as  the 
holy  larui  wnn  trodden  under  foot  hy  the  infide]H."  It  ih  almost  needleAs 
to  add,  that  they  were  not  so  foolish  us  to  put  luiy  of  thes«  re«olutiona  into 
execution. 

Salftdin  continued  to  pursue  Ins  buccms  ;  and,  thoutfh  in  some  instancen, 
liis  designs  termiuatt'd  unftivouralfly,  he  was  generally  fonunatv,  Aft«r 
reducing  Laodirt^a,  and  many  other  places^  lie  ailvanced  against  Antiocb  ; 
whereupon  Boheniond,  tlie  prince  of  thai  place,  was  so  uitiniidated,  that 
be  begged  a  truce  for  eight  months,  which  won  granted  him.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  llie  scattered  forces  of  the  Chrifitians  CJ>Uected  themselves ;  and  for- 
getting their  funner  dissensions — which  liad  long  prevented  them  from 
lictiug  with  unanimity- — conwulled  on  the  mcnfiurcB  proper  to  he  adoptA^i 
for  their  common  preservation,  while  tliey  received  from  Europe  powerful 
re-inforcementfl.  In  118^,  the  army  of  tJie  l'Vunk»  amounted  to  nearly 
40,000  men.  llicy  first  matU^  tliemMclvcs  mii.su*rs  of  Alexandretta,  and 
then  laid  Niege  to  Ptolemai.s,  during  which  they  were  attacked  by  Saladin, 
— hut  ronijdetely  defeated  lam,  killing  10,000  of  his  men.  Tlie  iH^iegerv, 
however,  find  been  baffled  in  every  attempt  upon  IHolemais,  for  the  spare 
of  three  year^,  when  llicliaxd  I.  of  England,  commonly  called  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  Philip  11.  of  France,  arrived  with  a  numerous  army.  Of  theM, 
the  former,  if  not  the  most  skilful,  waa  certidnly  the  most  intrepid  general 
of  \m  time  ;  and  at  tliat  |K'rit>d,  intrepidity,  mtlier  thiui  ukill,  seems  to  have 
hafl  tlie  chief  influence  in  military  undertakings.  The  arrival  of  a  new 
army,  headed  hy  an  able  general,  gave  vigour  to  the  attacks  of  the  assail* 
ant8  ;  and  I'tolemais  was  forced  to  surrender.  A  number  of  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  crusadei-s,  for  whom  Salailin  refused  the  ransom  that 
bad  been  demanded  ;  whcreupun,  Hicliard,  little  to  tlie  honour  of  his  hu- 
manity,  cjiused  3,000  of  them  t4j  he  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Tlie  exertions 
made  by  Richard  at  the  eiege  of  Ptolemais — now  known  by  the  name  of 
Acre — procured  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  Clu^stian  army.  Several 
bi.'^toriiiiiN  iyifttnit  us  that  he  advanced  to  besiege  Ascalon,  and  that  8a1adin 
met  him  on  the  way,  with  300,000  men,  whom  he  defeated  ;  but  other  hb- 
torians  take  no  notice  of  tliis  event.  That  a  battle  of  fucIi  magnitude,  had 
it  Iteen  properly  authenticated,  should  have  been  passed  over  by  such  aa 
professedly  wrote  the  history  of  the  crusades,  is  not  very  probable.  It 
may  be  considered,  therefore,  a^  at  least  doubtful ;  and  that  Richard  s  suc- 
cess was  not  verj'  great  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  necessity  he  was 
soon  under  of  coucludijig  u  truce.  'lliiB  truce,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  was  to  continue  during  three  years,  three  niontbN,  three  weeks, 
three  days,  and  three  hours.  The  whole  sean'oast,  (rom  Jaffa  to  TjTe,  wa» 
surrendered  to  the  Christians ;  and  the  pilgrims  of  Europe,  travelling  to 
Jerusalem,  were  to  be  protected  by  Saladiu  himself.  But  scarcely  had  tbe 
king  of  England  returned  home,  when  tlie  liealdi  of  Saladin  began  to  de^ 
dine  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  closed  his  life,  in  the  5dth  year  of  Ids  age, 
and  24th  of  his  reign. 

From  Saladin  to  ths  French  Inrasion.']  Saladin  died  in  1193,  and 
was  succeeded  by  liis  »on  Alariz,  who  neither  pOBseeaed  his  father's  conra^ 
nor  abilitlea.  'Hie  empire  founded  hy  Saladin  continued  to  exist  for 
some  time,  rather  in  coniequeTice  of  iIr*  capacity  of  its  founder,  tliau  of  th« 
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talents  of  its  sucrcssivp  rulera.  TJie  history  of  this  romitry  presents  no 
iiitereitliu(  event,  till  1:260,  wlivn  the  Mavuilitkes*  a  hand  of  Circassian 
alavcH,  who  had  been  trained  to  wbt — u  task  to  which  laxnry  had  mode  the 
E^ptifins  thenwelves  unequal — drove  ihe  ^nltiin^  Malek  Al  Salah,  front  thu 
throne,  and  n*<urped  the  tfuvemmeut.  But,  lujwever  brave  the  MamaJukes 
uiight  be,  their  number  was  too  Bmall  to  maintain  an  abHolute  authority 
OTer  the  other  parts  of  the  Eg^yptiau  anny.  To  establish  tlieir  power, 
therefore*  they  foUowe<l  a  plan  niiuilar  to  tlmt  by  wliich  they  theniwlves 
had  been  bronghi  into  K^OT'*  'I'hey  purcluued  CbriHtian  alaves,  cbie6y 
from  Circas8ia ;  and  training  them  to  the  n^e  of  arms,  placed  them  in  gar- 
riscmM,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  nerve  aa  a  cheek  upon  any 
insurrection.  In  thia  the  Mainnluket  showeil  themselves  betttr  soldiers 
than  politicians.  They  did  not  foresee  that  this  phui  nuhjected  them  to  the 
djune  danger  which  had  proved  fatal  to  thr^  Egyptian  Kultans.  Experience, 
in  n  short  lime,  taught  them  thi)*  truth.  The  Chri-itiau  slaves,  to  whom 
tJie  name  of  DorghUes  wa«  ^iven,  soon  became  nmch  more  powerful  tJiaci 
tJieir  proprietors  ;  and,  Hftiwihlc  of  their  power,  deposed  their  masters,  and 
asmmed  the  ^venimenl  of  Eprypt.  Tlie  l^rphitcs,  hy  the  same  military 
exertions  wliich  had  ac<juired  it,  preser^'ed  their  authority  during  upwards 
of  2U0  years.  In  1517  they  were  attacked  by  Selini,  tlie  Turkish  sultan; 
and  found  their  valonr  iiwutficient  to  su*t4un  them  against  his  numerous 
armies.  ltL>4tea<l  of  entnuting  the  gnvernment  of  this  part  of  his  conquests 
to  a  pasha,  Selirn,  for  reasons  which  seem  not  to  Ihj  clearly  understood 
by  hiKtorian."*,  fftmipd  Egypt  into  a  kind  of  rnpublio,  comprising  24  sand- 
shalo4,  under  the  military  jurisdiction  of  aH  many  beys.  In  this  government 
he  allowed  the  Miunalukca — ou  the  Bori^ites  still  called  themselves — 
to  Imve  CJ>nsiderable  influence  ;  an  influence  which  tbey  were  careful  to 
augment,  till  it  tiad  almost  anniltilated  the  authority  of  the  Turks ;  and,  in 
174-t5,  Ibrahim  might  be  considered  as  the  master  of  E^'y|>t.  Ibrahim  was 
succeeded  by  Ali  Bey,  whose  impetuous  valonr  rendered  him  a  trouble!<ome 
uei^ldiour  to  the  Turks;  tilt,  in  1773,  lie  was  succc>e(Ieil  by  Muhonnned 
Bey,  who  liad  been  liis  general,  atid  was  snsperted  of  liaving  puiHoned  his 
maler.  Maiiommed  enjoyed  hus  power  only  a  few  years  ;  and  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  nuuieruus  intustiue  comraotiuna.  Each  chief  wbo  bad 
wealth  or  craft  sutficient  to  form  a  party,  conceived  that  he  had  a  cliance 
fur  sovereignty ;  and,  during  ttie  struggle,  justice  and  humanity  were 
equally  forgotten.  In  the  meantime,  the  Porte  rejtolved  to  attempt  tiiu 
recovery  of  Egypt,  now  virtually  independent  of  its  authority.  In  July, 
1786,  the  famous  Hassan  Pasha  landed  at  Alexandria,  with  lux  army  of 
25,000  men,  and  defeat^'d  the  iVfamnloke.'*,  under  Mourad,  near  Mentoobefi. 
Having  re-organized  the  government,  Hassan  rtigned  a  treaty  with  the  rebel 
beys,  by  wliich  lie  left  them  in  full  pi»s8es**ion  of  the  country  from  Bar- 
bieh  to  the  frontiers  of  Nubia ;  all  below  these  liuiit*^  being  proliibited 
ground.  Ismail,  who  was  left  in  cliarge  of  aflliiirs  at  Cairo,  conducted 
luiUHelf  vigorously,  and  kept  the  beys  in  subjection,  until  carried  off  by  the 
plague,  in  1790,  when  Cairo  reverted  to  its  former  masters  :  the  country 
Koutb  of  the  capital  being  allotted  to  Ibrahim,  and  the  regions  northward 
to  Mourail. 

French  Inwuion^'^  Such  was  the  state  of  Ei^pt  wlien  the  Frentii, 
or  rather  Bonaparte,  undert4M»k  that  expedition,  which  beans  some  rtseiii- 
blance  to  the  crusades  of  ancient  times.    'Ilie  atfiur  was  coniriveil,  ^irojected. 

>  'llie  word  ntanuiluke,  or  mamltrnk,  U  th«  partluiplu  )taaiilTi!  uf  matakj  'tu  |m>i»i!i>,' 
atjiiiryin^  thercTure,  oaa  wbo  1%  ibt  poisessiou  or  |jri>|»c.-ty  oli)uiutb«r. 
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mid  exerut*»d  by  BonR]>nrt^,  without  nny  farther  reference  to  the  Directory 

ihau  the  neceHsary  forms  of  ortir**  li'quired.  Bonaparte's  motive  was  tl»e 
love  of  f^lory,  and  a  secrvt  consciousness  that  sonielhing  more  reifuiiecl  to 
be  done  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Freneli  nationj  before  lie  seized  tkie 
supreme  power.  We  know,  nhit,  ll»at  Bonaparte  wishe<i  to  restore  the 
Riu-ient  road  to  India,  and  to  deprive  iW  Hritinh  of  their  Indian  trade  and 
territory.  Our  readere  will  !>e  prsilified  witli  a  somewhat  circumatautitd 
detail  of  this  ever-memorable  and  tsiii^uUu-  cainpui^m. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1798,  IJonaparle  endiarked  at  Toulon.  Tho  ar- 
mament, under  Brueys,  consiKted  of  lo  Kail  of  the  line  and  frigates,  and 
upwards  of  200  tnui«ponfi.  The  French,  who  had,  for  some  time,  endea- 
voui-ed  to  reconcile  the  clegancie!*  of  literature  witli  the  couvuImous  of 
interna!  revolutions,  and  tfie  hIiocUk  of  external  war,  weleuled  a  number  of 
learned  indixidunls  to  aicmmpmiy  the  army,  and  make  such  rewarches  as 
Uieir  t>pportumtie*(  niiglit  enable  tbeoi  to  engage  in.  With  tbi?*  mixture  of 
ficienri^c  aiid  waj-like  preparations,  the  tieet  saiknl ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June 
appearefl  l>efore  the  foitrer^s  of  Multa^  which  instantly  capitulated.  I..«tar- 
in^  in  Malta  a  garribon  of  .%0()0  men,  and  having  received  a  re-inforc«iuen( 
of  60  sail  of  trans|mrTs,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Alexandria.  On  the  Isl  of 
July,  general  Bonaparte  limded  with  5,000  men  at  Marabon  ;  and,  march- 
ing to  Alexandria,  put  to  flight  the  Arabs  and  Munnilukes  by  whom  it  wan 
defended,  imd  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Bonaparte  then  aHsemblMl 
the  Turkish  chiefs,  mid  dedaied  that  his  sole  intention  was  to  liberal« 
Egypt  from  the  oppreiwion  (»f  the  beys*.  He  professed  at  the  same  time 
the  highest  reverent  e  for  the  Mabommeflan  faith.  Alejcandria  -was 
put  into  what  the  French  ralle<l  a  Mate  of  organization,  and  Bona- 
parte having  led  Im  army  across  the  desert,  liosetta  and  Ramaitieh 
submitted  to  difterent  colunms  of  the  French  army.  Garrisons  were  left  in 
both  places  ;  wliile  the  main  body  continued  itH  march  along  the  Nilf*, 
a<H*ompanied  by  a  flotilla,  towards  Cairo.  During  this  march,  parties  of 
the  Aral»s  annoye<)  the  flanks  of  the  army ;  but  nothing  like  seriuufl 
opposition  otMurred  till  the  army  arrived  near  Gizeh,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pynimids.  Here  Mourad  Bey  had  collected  his  troops,  and  showed 
himself  n^solved  to  disput«  the  farther  progress  of  the  FrericJi  generaL 
Mourad's  tinny  was,  in  numbers,  surpassed  by  that  of  the  French,  and  still 
more  in  «liscipline;  the  strength  of  it  consisted  of  10,000  JMamalukem 
These  cavalry  provtnl  themselves  to  be  no  despicable  adversaries  ;  and  the 
Egyptian  army,  for  a  long  time,  maintained  it«  ground,  but  was  at  length 
obUged  to  \neld  to  the  more  exact  discipline  and  bayonets  of  the  Europe- 
ans. Tliis  engagement,  which  has  been  called  *the  liattle  of  the  pjTannda/ 
put  Cairo  into  the  hands  of  the  Frenclu  They  entered  it  on  the  2*2il  of 
July.  A  party  was  immediately  despatched  lo  Upper  Kgj'pt,  in  purstiit 
of  Mourad ;  another  was  left  in  Cairo ;  and  with  tlie  third  Bonaparte 
marched  in  search  of  Ihralum,  who  sharetl  with  Moumd  the  M)vereignty  of 
Egj'pt,  and  who  had  retired  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta.  Unabli* 
to  meet  T\'ith  him,  the  French  relumed  to  Cairo,  and  with  much  solemnity 
celebrated  the  overflo^ving  of  the  Nile.  CiaiTisons  were  <les|)atchetl  to  Da- 
mietta  and  Mansourah ;  and  such  regulations  made  as  seemed  to  favour 
the  permanency  of  the  French  power,  and  to  secure  the  interests  of  their 
commerce  in  this  quarter. 

But,  while  the  French  army  had  with  so  much  ease  made  themnelveB 
mastei-s  of  Lower  Eg)'pt,  the  fleet  which  conducted  them  thither  was  by 
no  means  equally   fortunate.     A   British  fleet,   commanded  by  aduiirtU 
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Nelson— wliu'I I  had  lie^n  do«|»at(l»<.'<i  lo  intercept  the  French,  when  they 
firwt  It'lt  TiiuJon — umved  Bt  ^laltn  two  dayw  after  the  IVeurh  lied  sailed 
fnmi  il.  Uifflitly  suppoKin^  that  Alexandria  was  tlipir  next  place  of  de«t]- 
natiiJii,  Nelnon  directed  his  courHe  thitlier ;  but,  paMhtng  them  unperi'eived 
liy  the  way,  hi?  i'onjeiture<l  tliat  they  had  sailed  to  Home  other  jxirt,  and 
pruceedeil  iiititiediately  in  Hearcli  of  them.  JIo  had  riearcely  lo>t  Kiif-ht  of 
Alexandria,  ulii'U  the  Freni'h  fleet  arrived  ;  and,  heiii);  iiifoniied  that  the 
HritLih  fleet  was  in  search  of  iheni»  ndnurnl  Hrm-ya  dn»w  np  his  HJiips  in  or- 
der of  Imttle,  B8  near  the  tfhore  »»  it  was  jwt^ed  i»afe  for  thent  to  approach. 
The  Britiwh  udmind  having  learned  that  the  French  were  at  anchor  in  the 
road  of  Ahoukir,  afrain  ma<le  hiM  appimrance  on  the  IhI  of  Angant :  and,  not* 
withstanding  tbe  Kitaation  of  tlie  I'Vench  fleet,  he  hesitated  not  to  en^raife. 
By  one  of  tliose  daring  inana'uvreB,  which  only  genius  can  conceive  and 
courage  atid  dexterity  execute,  he  threw  half  of  Iun  sqnadron  U'tween  the 
French  fleet  and  the  t*l»ore ;  and  the  engagement  coniiin'iired  with  a  tre- 
mendous tire  on  both  aules.  The  action  hegan  beforo  seven  in  the  evening ; 
at  nine,  the  French  adniind  wum  killed  ;  at  ten,  hiiH  nhip  L'Orient,  of  120 
gunN,  was  UJowa  up.  The  victory  now  evidently  Iwlomged  to  the  British ; 
hut  the  cuntCHt  wan  by  no  means  tiniuhed.  It  lontinuinl  during  tlie  whole 
of  that  night.  Morning  nhowed  the  French  fleet  totally  disabled,  and  hi 
the  iHmneftsion  of  the  British.  Of  the  whole  nquadrou,  (inly  two  nhipH  of 
the  lint\  iiuil  Ivvii  frigat«8,  e«(ca[>ed.  The  transports  in  the  port  of  Alex- 
iimtria  CDiilil  hiivt*  been  attarketl ;  hut  the  French  luul  thrown  up  batteries 
<ni  tlio  f-horo  for  their  protection  ;  ho  tliat  an  attack,  inati'ad  of  completing 
the  victory,  nii^dit  have  riuked  the  advantage  whit'h  had  !>een  already 
gained.  Leaving  therefore  coniiuodorc  Hood  to  lilock  up  the  port  of 
Alejcaiidria,  and  burning  fiuch  of  Ins  prizes  as  he  could  not  carry  with  hini, 
Nelson  sailed  for  Britain.  By  tins  engagement  the  ttilualion  of  Bonaparte 
was  rendered  very  precarious.  The  French  navy  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  almost  aimihilated.  To  receive  re-inforcemeuta  from  France,  or  to 
return  thither,  appeared  equally  impracticable  ;  so  that  all  his  address  was 
neceasary  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Eg\'ptians,  and  all  his  courage 
to  withstand  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

In  this  enierjicncy  tlie  ngour  of  Bonaparte's  character  became  sufficiently 
conHpicuuu!*.  To  defend  himaelf  frnm  the  Turks  in  Sj-ria,  he  erected  forts 
at  Balbals  mid  Salliaic ;  and  Alexandria  and  Cairo  were  put  in  a  more  re- 
spectable state  of  defence,  llie  French  Imd  been  now  about  four  months 
in  Cairo,  when  the  inhabitants  look  arms  ami  attacked  tliem.  llie  com- 
mander of  the  city,  general  Dupuis,  was  killed  ;  the  struggle  continued 
for  forty-eight  liours ;  and,  for  the  first  day,  the  insurgents  liad  the 
advantage.  The  tnliabitauts  annoyed  the  troops  from  the  roofs  of  tlieii* 
boases,  and  prevented  the  camion  from  entering  into  the  narrow  and 
rrm)ked  streets ;  two  comp&iues  of  grenadiers  were  repulsed,  and  if  the 
Maliomniedans  had  not,  from  superstitious  motives,  ceased  to  fight  after  it 
was  night,  most  of  tlie  French  who  were  in  the  city  would  have  been  cut 
ofT.  The  savans  were  under  arms,  in  imminent  danger ;  and  some  of  the 
medical  men  fell  in  defending  the  hospital.  But  on  the  second  day  more 
troops  came  op  and  ma<le  horrible  slaughter  among  the  people  ;  some 
thousands  took  shelter  in  a  mosque  and  barricadoed  it ;  cannon  was  brought 
against  it,  and  il  was  battered  during  the  night :  on  the  third  morning  the 
ahiekhs  came  to  entreat  pardon,  and  the  tumult  ceas^nl.  Meanwhile,  Ibra- 
him was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  the  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and 
Desaix  put  to  flight  the  troops  of  Mourad,  after  a  desperate  battle,  near  tlie 
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pyrami<lif  of  8accarah,  in  Upper  Ep:ypt.  During  these  operations  tlie  French 
army  was  f^iUy  of  p-eat  enormities  towardii  the  inhahitanta.  Speaking  of 
these,  iM.  Mioi  remarlui :  "  If  in  all  the  countrieB  into  which  we  have  carried 
our  victoriou-s  arms,  we  had  shown  a  Htile  more  ffentleness  and  a  little  less  ra- 
pacity, the  French  name  witliout  douht  would  have  heen  loved  as  much  afl  it  ^ 
is  admin^l  and  dreaded."  Denon  tells  na,  that  they  followed  the  example  of 
the  Mamalukes,  encainpinp;  before  the  towns  and  villages,  and  living*  at  free 
quarterH  till  the  requisition  was  cflinplieil  with.  "  Our  cavalry,"  he  says 
ill  anotlier  place,  ''  fell  m  witli  a  immher  of  the  enemy  at  Meusketto,  and  , 
put  to  the  sword  a  thouMand  of  these  delu*led  people.  This  was  certainly 
not  a  lesson  of  fraternization  ;  but  our  position,  pcrhapt*,  rendered  an  act 
of  aeverily  necessary  ;  this  province  required  to  be  taught  that  it  could  not 
brare  us  with  impunity  ;  it  woh,  besides,  our  policy  to  conceal  from  them 
that  our  means  were  Hmall,  and  onr  resources  dispersed,  and  to  give  them 
the  impre««ion  of  our  being  as  vindictive  when  provoked,  as  mild  when 
treated  with  respect."  **  We,  who  boasted  that  we  were  more  just  than 
the  Mamalidies,  committed  daily,  and  almost  necessarily,  a  great  number 
of  iniquitous  acts,"  adds  the  same  hhviui  in  another  part  of  his  work.* 

The  Grand  Signior,  convinced  that  Bonaparte  was  not  so  disinterested 
as  to  subdue  this  part  of  his  rebel  territory  in  order  to  restore  it  to  him, 
willingly  agreed  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Uritaiu,  now  anxious  to  expel 
the  French  from  a  aitnation  which  seemed  to  pnt  it  in  their  power  to  annoy       , 
our  empire  in  India.     To  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  I^ypt,       I 
a  plan  of  considerable  magnitude  was   formed.     Gezer  Paulia,   who  had 
been  nominated  to  tlie  government  of  K^ypt,  was  to  lead  a  Turkish  army       ' 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  to  attack  the  Frencli  on  the  side  of  Syria.      At 
the  same  time,  a  descent  waa  to  be  attempted  at  the  mouths  of  tlie  NDe. 
Mourad  Bey's  army,  in  Upper  Egypt,  was  designs*!  to  make  a  diversion  on       , 
that  side ;  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  wito  had  sailed  from  Britain  in  the  Tigre 
of  84  guns,  was  to  direct  the  general  execution  of  the  attack,  and  to  give       | 
assistance  where  he  judged  it  necessary.    Meanwhile,  the  tranquillity  which       i 
the  French  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  after  the  insurrection  a'-  Cairo  waa 
employed  in  scientific  operations.     The  lake  Menzaleh  waa  surveyed;  the      > 

*  These  are  the  honest  confmlonif  and  thr  mlwrable  apolftglci  of  M.   Dmon.     Ra 
lelU  us  that  the  soliiicm  vver«  continually  puttiiif;  itinac^ut  ixwimnu  to  d«ath  b«caiue 
thry  mistook  them  for  enemies  ;  thnt  ihi')'  fn>queiiily  mistook  the  poor  merchants  with 
whom  tht>y  fell  iti  fur  eiiemiefl  abo,  und  bfft'nrc  the  mtstaki!  rotild  be  rectifleii,   &bot  tbetn        | 
and  plundered   thfir  merchandiiK.      He  tells  iis,  that  when  the  inhabitants,  after  the        ' 
troops  had  passed  ou,  returned  to  their  bouses,  they  found  that  utensils,  pluugtis,  doonh 
ruofs,  in  short,  evpry  thing  rombu-irible,  bad  been  burnt,— their  corn  consumed, — their 
fowls  and  pi^ons  devoun*d,»the[r  oarilien   vessels  broken  in  the  mere  wantonness  «f 
devHstatiou, — nothing  left  but  thi!  fragments,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dogs  killed  in  «nde»-        I 
VDurIng  to  defend  the  property  uf  their  maalers  !     He  letls  id^,  that  when  ibuj  madeuiy       | 
stay  in  a  Tillaifi-,  the  inbabiuinta  were  nummnncd  to  return  on  pitin  of  being  treated  u       | 
rebels  ;  and  that  when  they  submitted  to  these  threats,  and  came  to  pay  the  rontrihutimi, 
they  were  aometimfs  rnUtnken  with  their  clubs   for  men   in  arms,  and  sure  of  being 
aiHailed  by  seTeral  ilischarnea  from  the  riflemen  and  patrolcs,  before  an  explanation  could        , 
take  place.     He  tells  us,  that  thry  who  did  not  abandon  their  houses,  but  [>ald  the  con- 
Cribution.  and  supplied  the  wanta  of  the  array,   'avoidrd   the   unpleasant  abode  of  the       | 
desert,  saw  their  provisions  eaten  with  reeul»riiy,  umi  might  comi>  in  for  a  portion  of       I 
thciD,  preMrrini;  a  part  n\  their  doors,  aellinK  their  e^g*  Ui  tlir  vildirrs,  and  buviug  • 
[Jev  of  their  wives  and  dau(;htera  ravished  :' — bat  they  who  chose  tliis  lilicrnative  were 

tunlibed  by  the  Mamalukes.  He  tdU  ua,  that  duripg  the  whole  expedition,  a  floofc  of 
Itea  and  rultures  followed  them,  hastening  to  their  prey  whenever  the  sound  of  taaaoo 
ccMed,  aud  always  joined  company  with  the  army  whenever  it  halted,  being  »ure  that 
Something  would  alwnyn  be  left  to  ibrtr  share.  And  he  trils  its,  thut  at  the  island  uf  I'hiliM 
they  aan-  mothers  drowning  their  children,  wbum  they  could  not  carry  tiway,  and  mu- 
tOatinft  the  girls,  tu  kitc  them  fToin  the  violeuw  of  the  soldiers.  And  for  ilU  ihia  b«  | 
iipulogUtfa !  I 
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roafU  of  D&niletta,  Ca[>e  Bonft:aii,  and  the  niouih  of  ilie  Biheln  were  Mundcd  ; 
ajul  ihti  Natron  lakes  and  the  canal  of  Suez  wt*re  exaoiiiiod,  and  the  leveU 
taken  from  sea  tu  sea.  But  as  soou  as  Napoleon  perceived  that  lio  vnu 
to  bo  attacked  by  numerouH  fnrceff  and  at  different  pointfl,  lie  resolred 
to  meet  the  Turkish  army,  which  was  to  proceed  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  to  remove  the  cliief  seat  of  war  from  that  country  of  which  he 
WHI  already  poftneHAed.  To  protect  Efcypt,  he  left  part  of  his  forcoei.  C-airo 
waa  given  in  cliarge  to  Du(;ua ;  Uoaetta  to  Meiiou ;  Aleniyrai!  was  to 
couinmud  Damietta ;  ttie  superintendence  of  Alexandria  was  intmttted  to 
Mamiont ;  aud  Deaaix  was  to  remain  in  Upper  K^ypt,  to  counteract  the 
designs  of  the  Mamalukes  under  Moarad  Hey,  The  other,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  under  generala  Kleber,  Bon,  Lannes,  and  lUsg- 
nicr,  directed  its  march  towards  Syria. 

Kleber,  who  in  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  conducted  the  army  destined 
to  t}ie  invasion  of  SjTia,  on  the  4-tb  of  February  arrived  at  Cathich.  He 
was  here  joined  by  Itchier,  and  procee<led  to  take  possession  of  El  Ariah. 
The  troops  l)y  whom  it  wm  occupied  made  a  brave  resistance  ;  but,  find- 
ing that  they  could  nut  maiatain  their  position,  they  retired  into  the  for- 
treaa.  On  the  I7tb  of  February  Bonaparte  joined  the  army;  and  in  two 
days  the  fortress  of  El  Ansh  surrendered.  Though  the  Turks  were  wilU 
ing  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  they  were  strangers  lo  the 
celerity  of  French  military  movements.  Besides,  their  army  could  arrive 
in  Egypt  only  by  a  very  long  march  ;  so  that  the  French  were  approaching 
Syria  long  before  the  army  appeared  which  had  been  appointed  lo  attack 
them  from  that  quarter.  They  quickly  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  conn- 
try.  Gaza  yielded  without  resistance :  and,  though  Jaffa,  the  ancient 
Joppa,  made  a  vigorous  defence,  it  could  not  willistand  the  efforts  of  the 
French  army.  The  barbarous  massacre  of  about  37UCI  of  the  garrison, 
four  day<4  after  they  had  surrendered  prisooera  of  war,  will  remain  a  last- 
ing  stain  upon  the  character  of  Bonaparte.^'' 

■*  Thf  fdllowing  airnunt  o(  ihnt  trnnMitition  li  from  ihr  prn  of  .M.  Miot,  wlin  wrn>d 
QUI  rittiiina  t<i  thf  priauiirr*  altri  tfary  iturrenHrre4l,»*who  witnaatwil  the  tniunncrr, — ftnd 
who  eudeavuuis  [■>  just'fy  it;—"  On  ihe  iO  Veuto**',  (iMaidi  10,)  in  the  afintiouii,  the 
jsflk  priMnrn  wvre  put  in  motion,  in  th«  ini(l§t  of  a  tjuc  k()UAre  bnttnlion,  farmfd  by 
tbe  troops  of  |Ecner«l  hon's  dkiiinn.  A  dark  mmour  of  th«  fnte  irblch  iras  prfpnred  for 
them,  Uetvrmined  mv  a»  wvl\  u  many  other  persons,  Ui  mfiunt  on  hortrbnclt,  knd  follow 
this  silrnt  c^luntti  uf  virtimx,  to  Mttlsfy  rnvMrll*  wh(*lhrr  what  hud  htrn  tolit  me  w?i»  wril 
fouodfd.  'I'hc  'i'urk«,  innrttiiiig  p«llineil,  utrpady  rumiRir  thvirlat*- ;  Ih^y  nlipd  nolmm; 
lliey  ullered  no  rrin ;  they  were  rMlffnnl.  Suntn,  who  wrr«  wuumlvd,  und  could  not 
march  »  fast  as  ttio  rest,  went  bayonettvd  on  tbn  way.  Sump  oth^n  went  about  the 
emwd,  and  n[)iH';ir«-d  lo  b^  giving  niniary  (id vim  in  this  imminent  danger.  PiThft|>)i 
the  boldut  nti^ht  have  thought  that  it  would  not  b«  tmposalble  for  tliflm  t»  brrak 
through  the  bnttjilion  which  surrounded  them  ;  perhaps  they  hoped  that  lu  diitpenin^ 
theaneelvr*  ovvr  the  jdHins  w  hirh  they  wrre  rroKsing,  a  I'crtaln  iinmbrr  mi^ht  esrjtpe 
death,  Evfi'v  means  hud  been  taken  to  prevt-nt  thi«,  and  tbe  Tuik*  made  nn  attempt 
lo  eaoipe.  liaving  reached  the  aand-hilli  U*  the  imutli-wesl  of  Jaffw,  they  werr  halted 
near  a  pottt  of  atscnant  and  dirty  water.  Then  tbe  officer  whu  commanded  the  troops 
had  the  maae  divided  into  smnll  bodiei.  and  these  beluf  led  to  many  diffcreni  parts  were 
theiM  fiiailnded.  'J'hls  horrible  operation  required  much  time,  notwithittaiidiii^  tbe 
nuinbrr  of  troops  employed  in  this  dri^&dful  sacrifice  ;  I  owe  it  to  these  tiuops  la  declHte 
that  they  did  nut  witlmut  extreme  ropugnnnoe  eabmit  to  ihe  abominable  drrrtre  whir:h 
was  required  from  ihi-ir  vicloriouN  baiid«.  There  wan  a  group  of  prisoner*  near  the 
pool  of  water,  smon^  whom  were  fuine  old  chief*  of  a  noble  and  rrsolate  coani|;«.,  and 
one  young  man  whose  courage  was  dreadfully  ahakrn.  At  Kt  tender  an  age  he  moat 
have  believed  himwlf  innocent,  and  that  feeling  hurried  him  on  to  an  nrtJou  which  ap- 
peared to  »UtnM  ihuse  about  him.  He  threw  himsrif  at  the  feet  of  Ihe  horw>  oti  which 
tbe  chief  of  the  French  tronpv  rnde,  und  rmbnircd  the  knrea  of  that  officer,  implori'ii! 
him  to  spare  hll  life,  and  rxclniminic,  Of  wlml  am  I  guiliy  V  ^\  bal  evil  have  1  done? 
HU  teare,  hii  affecting  crl^  were  unavailinji ;  they  ruuld  nut  change  the  fatal  nontencp 
pronouneed  upon  hla  lot.  With  the  excepttou  of  thii  young  man,  all  the  other  Turks 
made  their  abfutiona  calmly  io  the  itagnant  water  of  which  1  bava  spokeDi  then  taking 
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itliT  annoQS  to  oppose  «ome  powerful  obstacle  to  tfa#  prd< 
bra  of  Syria,  resolved  to  nadenake  the  defence  of  St 
jping,  thAt  though  be  might  not  be  able  completely  to  fe- 
1  troops,  he  might  stiU  gam  tune,  tiU  the  exp«ctecl  reinforee- 
mve.     To  encoui'age  the  pasha,  who  comiuaaded  the  p\aee^ 
■vvi  colonel  PhUipeau-V  and  an  eminent  engineer  to  add  all  p<H< 
to  thei  ruTDous  fortificatioTia.     At  the  aame  time»  he  hail  liie 
Bo  capture  the  flfl«l  of  j^n-boate^  which   had  on  boaxd  the 
pun  ui  the  artillery  intended  for  the  siege.      This  artillery  was  ua- 
'y  laoded,  and  employed  in  the  defence,     Bonaparte,  little  doubi- 
-^cess,  having  taken  possession  of  SaHetp  Nazareth^  and   8he&m, 
te  his  intended  progresa  towards  DamascttSp  and,  having  recos- 
-■  j-icre,  reHolved  to  attack  it  upon  the  east.     On  the  20th  of  March, 
iches  were  opened.     Within  nine  days,  batteries  and  couoter-bat- 
.BK  TQounted,  and  a  hrea(.'h  was  made  iu  one  of  tlie  towers*      At  the 
the  branch  of  a  mine  was  spmnf:;*  by  which  the  French  ima* 
jiiu4  ir^jared   the  coantericarpi      Recollecting   their    succ«as  at 
""~  r         ■  to  the  attack ;  but,  after  passing  the  ditch^  they  were  so 
id,  tliat  they  retreated  with  pretlpitatiijn.     Smith,   coa- 
defence  of  Aero  depended  more  on  the  courage  of  bis 
I,  man  on  the  stren^h  of  the  place,  endeavoured,  by  frequent  saUles, 
».H^rrupt  the  progresid  of  the  enemy's  works.     In  thia  way  much  raloor 
as  exerted  by  both  parties.     The  Turks  perceived  that  the  French  were 
..J»t  irre-Bii^tible ;  and  thny  acquired  that  courage,  and  that  confidence  in  the 
jadgment  of  their  British  commander,  which  enabled  them  to  repel  thoAe 
as^ults  which  French  skill  and  intrepidity  90  freqaently  directed  against  them. 
To  enumerate  all  the  incidents  which  took  place  during  the  siege  oC 
Acre,  however  intereating  it  tnigbt  be  to  one  class  of  readers,  is  certoimty 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  historical   sketch.      The   operations   on  buth 
Bidea  were  the  exertions  of  military  address,  prompted  by  military  valour, 
and  inflamed  by  military  pride.     Instead  of  the  distant  erolationa  of  a 
modem  campaign,  the  combatants  realized  the  desperate  engagements  of 
ancient  times.     Bonaparte,  whose  career  of  victories  bad  not  hitherto  been 
interrupted,  keenly  urged  his  men  to  the  combat.     Almost  daily,  the 
French  moanted  the  breach,  and  were  no  less  constantly  repulsed.    Some- 
each  other's  band,  after  having  laid  it  npon  the  heart  and  the  lips,  according  to  the 
manner  of  salutation,  they  gsve  and  received  an  eternal  adiea.     I  saw  a  respectable 
old  man,   whose  tone  and  manners  announced  a  superior  rank.     I   saw  him   ooolly 
order  a  hole  to  be  made  before  him  in  the  loose  sand,  deep  enough  to  burjr  him  alire; 
doubtless  he  did  not  choose  to  die  bjr  any  other  hands  than  those  of  his  own.  people : 


within  this  protecting  and  dolorous  grave  he  laid  himself  upon  his  hack  ;  and  his 

'dressiii^  their  ~    * 

and  trampled  amrwards  upon  the  soil  which  aerved  him  for  a  winding  sheet,  probaUy 


rades,  addressing  their  supplicatory  prayers  to  God»  covered  him  presently  with  sand. 


with  the  idea  of  accelemtlng  the  end  of  his  sufferings.  This  spectacle,  which  makes  my 
heart  palpitate,  and  which  I  paint  but  too  feebly,  took  place  during  the  execution  of  the 
parties  dutributed  about  the  sand-hills.  At  length  there  remained  no  nwre  of  all  the 
prisoners  than  those  who  who  were  placed  near  the  pool  of  water-  Our  soldiers  had 
exhausted  their  cartridges ;  and  It  was  necessary  to  destroy  them  with  the  bayonet  and 
the  sword.  I  could  not  support  this  horrible  sight,  hut  hastened  away,  pale,  and  almoot 
fainting.  Some  officers  informed  me  in  the  evening,  that  these  unhappy  men  ylddiog 
to  that  irreaistlble  impulse  of  nature  which  makes  us  shrink  from  death,  even  when  we 
have  no  longer  a  hope  of  escaping  it,  strove  to  get  one  behind  another,  and  received  la 
their  limbs  the  blows  aimed  at  the  heart  whidi  would  at  once  have  terminated  their 
wretched  lives.  Then  was  there  formed,  since  It  must  be  related,  a  dreadful  pyramid 
of  the  dttd  and  the  dying  atreaming  with  Uood,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag  away  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  already  expired,  in  order  to  finish  the  wretches  who,  under 
cover  of  this  Rightful  and  shocking  rampart,  had  not  yet  been  reached.  This  pictur* 
ia  exact  and  faithful ;  and  the  recollection  makes  my  band  tremble,  though  the  wbelo 
horror  is  not  described." 
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limOK  inceRftnnt  ruUies  were  jjoiiiimI  ii)>oii  tliuni  oh  tlu'v  ■tteiii|U<!(J  to  crosd 
the  ditch,  till  tho  number  of  deiul  lHMrK»i  was  so  grfut,  that  thoy  wurc  every 
where  mingled  with  the  ruiu-s.  and,  huilt  among  bimd-hag^,  nurvtMl  the  be- 
frirgen  to  construct  tlipir  raveliiiPK.  Sometimes  thoy  were  pcruiittod  to 
mount  the  breach,  and  to  proci'ed  a  certain  loiijftli  within  it,  when  the 
TurlcHf  Buddenly  brandisliing  their  rahreN.  would  nisih  forward  with  over 
whelming  impetuoAitVi  and  cut  all  down  l>eforc  them.  At  length,  accord* 
ing  to  Sir  Sydney  Smitli'ii  report,  tlie  French  refused  to  mount  over  tho 
putrid  hndieti  of  their  ct>ni|>anionA.  A  Aug  of  truce  waa  sent  into  the  tonm, 
by  the  hand  of  an  Arabian  derriw,  with  u  letter  to  the  jtaiiha,  proposing  a 
cesnation  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  The  Turka  and 
Rritiah  were  deliberaiing  upon  their  answer,  and  were  about  to  exprewt 
their  acceptance  of  the  pntpoMil,  when  a  volley  of  ahot  and  ithellM  announced 
an  uncxpectetl  assault  The  garnson,  however,  was  prepared  fur  their  r^ 
ception,  and  repulsed  them  with  a  carnage  which  their  perfidy  liod  deserved. 
Unlesfl  this  account  can  bo  sho^^'n  to  Ih^  falst;,  it  vaaU  a  shade  upon  Bona- 
parte's character,  which  can  never  be  eflaced  by  all  hia  military  excellence. 
Smith  informs  us,  **  tliat  lie  saved  the  life  of  the  Arab  from  the  elTt'ct  of 
the  indignation  of  the  Turks,  and  took  htra  oft'  to  the  Tigre,  whence  he 
•ont  him  hack  to  the  general,  with  a  message  which  made  the  army 
aahamed  of  having  been  expoHeil  to  such  a  merited  reproof."  Bonaparte, 
iconvinced  that  Acre  woa  not  to  be  taken  either  by  force  or  stratagem,  and 
eoniiderable  reinforcements  having  etttered  it  from  KhodeH,  at  lout  reluc- 
tantly resolved  to  retreat.  As  u  preparatory  nu'asure,  he  sent  off  his  sick 
and  wounded  ;  and  redoubled  hit*  Uro  upon  the  town  to  prevent  the  Turkx 
from  interrupting  bin  dei^igns.  The  siege  waa  rained  on  the  ^Oth  of  Mav, 
nfler  it  luul  continued  61  days.  After  the  French  hud  thrown  into  the  sea 
or  buried  sudi  pieces  of  artillery  an  they  could  not  carry  witlj  lliem,  tliey 
commenced  their  retreat,  burning  and  ravaging  every  part  of  tho  country 
ft^  they  passed,  to  prevent  an  army  from  approaching  the  frouliers  of 
Egypt. 

To  collect  a  force,  anrticient  to  attack  with  succeM  the  army  in  Egypt, 
was  now  an  object  which  occapte<l  tho  attention  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Troops  designed  for  the  attack  of  Ah'xandria  were  attHembled  at  the  inland 
of  Uhodes,  under  ^eid  Mustapbu.  During  the  absence  of  Bonaparte  the 
Arabs  had  taken  every  opportunity  to  hurass  their  French  netghbonr!^,  anil 
Dugua  had  !»ent  against  them  several  parties,  and  hud  burnt  Home  of  their 
villages.  The  arrival  of  Bonaparte  restored  external  tranquillity.  But 
while  engaged  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  scheme?*  formed  for  reducing 
the  Mamelukes,  he  wan  informed  tliat  a  powerful  Turkish  squadron  iiad 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Aboukir,  and  that  port  of  a  Turkish  army  had 
been  landed.  To  this  quarter,  therefore,  bi««  generals  were  ordered  to  con- 
centrate their  forces.  Tiic  Turks  had  taken  tlie  castle  of  Aboukir  by 
storm  ;  and  had  intrenched  themaelves  on  the  neck  of  land  which  conneclx 
it  with  the  main.  The  intrenchments  were  vigorously  attacked,  and  no 
less  vigorously  defended  ;  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  the  Turks 
suffered  much,  tliey  were  defeated,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  drowned 
when  endeavouring  to  escape  to  their  ships  which  lay  at  some  distance  in 
the  road.  A  ]>arty  still  kept  possession  of  the  cautle  of  Aboukir.  They 
were  desired  to  capitulate,  l>ut  declared  themselves  ignorant  of  the  mode  of 
capitulating  with  arm^  in  their  hands.  A  dreadful  bombardment  com- 
mnnced,  and  continued  H  days ;  during  a  u'reat  part  of  which  time  the  bat- 
litring  cannon  were  pUnte<l  on  the  counterscarp.     The  fort  ivos.rcduced  tu 
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fl  lipap  of  ruins  when  llio  son  (*f  MustapliH,  wliu  cuuilucted  the  uxpedilioii, 
and  2000  men,  llirew  down  their  arms.  The  |>lac«  had  t>eeu  defeuded 
with  a  desperatti  r(.'8(»1utioti.  Within  the  fort  the  French  found  300 
tvoanded  and  1800  killeil.  lionaparte,  hy  ihiH  nclion»  in  some  measure 
retrieved  his  faine  from  the  shade  which,  at  Acre,  had  heen  thrown  npon 
i(.  By  h\H  vi^^rou*l  measures  he  prorcnted  the  TurkH,  under  Mustapho, 
from  heing  joined  hy  the  tVlamolukoN,  the  iVrahH,  and  the  remains  of 
Mourad's  army ;  a  junction  wliich,  if  it  iiad  succeeded,  mij^ht  have  rendered 
his  t«nure  of  Egcypt  extremely  preoarious.  But  wliilo  he  was  thus  on- 
rleavouring  to  estabUHh  llie  French  potver  in  E&^^t  upon  a  permanent 
foundniion,  he  received  intelhgence  from  France,  which  presented  to  hiti 
amhitioun  mind  a  prize  of  a  nobler  nature  than  the  conquest  of  E^ypt. 
Without  (lisclosinpf  his  schemes  to  any  except  general  Berlhier,  and  hi^ 
secretary,  Bouiriennc,  he  emharked»  and  on  tlie  24th  of  Au^iru.st  sailed  for 
France,  there  to  ad  a  part  still  more  extraordinary  than  tliat  which  h«  had 
acted  in  F^pypt. 

Wlien  Bonaparte  left  his  army,  their  affairs,  for  8ome  time,  continued  to 
wear  a  prof^peroua  aspect ;  but,  as  by  want  uf  a  fleet,  they  were  deprived 
of  even  the  hope  of  being  reinforced  from  Kurope, — as  every  engi^ment, 
whether  prOHperouu  or  not,  continually  dimtnifthed  iheir  number, — and  iia 
diHeoHC,  even  when  at  rest  from  every  hostile  operation,  contiuued  per- 
ceptibly to  thin  their  i-anlis, — their  situation  became  daily  more  alarming, 
and  the  force  of  their  enemies  was  continually  p^atheriiii;  new  vigour.  The 
Grand  Vizier  approached  from  Syria,  with  a  numerous  army,  and  tlie  Turk- 
ish fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Imd  been  powerfully  reinforced, 
fvlebcr,  who  Binco  Bonaparte's  departure  ha<i  the  chief  command,  conviticed 
that«  though  a  surrender  might  be  delayed,  it  could  not  be  avoided,  choae 
rntlier  to  commence  negotiations  while  his  force  woh  such  as  to  claim 
honourable  term!*.  The  negotiation  wan  cnnttucted  an  the  part  of  the 
Turks  hikI  British  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  signed  himself  minister- 
plenipotentiary  of  tho  king  of  Great  Britain-  Ills  authority  to  act  in  that 
capBt-ity  was  afterwards  controverted;  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  British 
ministry  to  set  aside  groat  part  of  the  convention  upon  which  Smith  an<l 
Klel>er  had  agreed.  This  conduct  of  ministers  was  severely  censured  by 
the  minority  in  parliament.  It  appeared  indeed  that  in  concluding  such  a 
negotiation,  Smitlt  had  exceeded  both  his  instructions  and  hi^  powers  ;  but, 
had  the  treaty  suited  the  views  of  the  British  court,  tlie  validity  of  his 
powers  might  not  have  Imwu  so  severely  scrutinized.  W'hatever  were  the 
powers  of  Smith,  or  whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  tlie  asHeverations  of 
the  Briti»1i  ministers,  the  French  had  ample  reason  to  feel  the  warmest  in- 
dignation. They  had  shown  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Smith,  that  they 
believed  him,  according  to  his  own  assertion,  to  he  possessed  of  aufficieul 
powers ;  and,  relying  on  that  treaty,  they  had  evacuated  every  pobt  winch 
they  hod  occupied  in  Egypt,  except  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  When  tliey 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  either  commencing  a  new  nego- 
tiation, or  renewing  hostilities  in  a  situation  more  unfavourable  than  that 
in  whicJi  they  formerly  stood,  such  was  the  resentment  of  the  French  that 
th«y  again  had  recourse  to  amis,  and  attacking  the  Turki»(h  army,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  40,000  men,  defeated  tliem  with  the  loss  of  8000.  Mean- 
time a  formidable  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under  tl)e  cunimand  of  Sir 
Kalph  Abercrombie,  in  order  to  expel  the  French  from  Egypt.  The 
British  forces  came  within  view  of  Alexandria  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1801, 
tuifi  on  t]u!  next  day  anchored  iu  the  road  of  Aboukir.     Till  the  7ili,  the 
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■welJ  of  the  at'a  prerentcd  any  of  tli«  troops  from  being  landed.  Tlii^ 
inturvnl  had  been  employed  by  l)ic  French  in  [>reparations  for  tlicir  reception. 
Tiie  lauding-place  waa  Rteep,  and  compoaej  of  loose  Band  which  aifonlod 
ati  insecure  support  to  Ow  tread  of  nuch  as  ascended.  The  French  had 
erected  a  battery  on  th<!  summit^  on  which  ilioy  had  mounted  1.^  pieces  of 
artillery.  On  the  lilh  the  landing  took  place.  The  troopa  were  coustrained 
to  row  towards  lanti,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  expo«ed  to  the  fire  of  the 
batteries,  and  to  inces.sant  rollies  from  2,500  men.  Notwithstanding  tlii? 
furious  opposition,  the  boais  moved  steadily  onwanis,  and  the  soldiers  leaji- 
ing  on  shore  and  forming  themselves  into  a  line,  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  cliai'ge,  and  <lrove  the  Freiicli  before  them  for  three  miles.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  forces  were  lauded  on  the  8th  and  9tli.  On  the  12tli  the 
whole  anny  advanced,  and  cAme  in  sight  of  the  F'rencb,  who  were  advan- 
ta<;:eously  ported  nptm  a  ridge,  having  on  their  right  the  sea,  and  the  canal 
of  Alexandria  on  their  Seft.  The  attack  commenced  on  tho  ISth,  with  an 
alteinpl  to  turn  tlie  n|r])t  flank  of  the  French  lino.  The  conflit-t  wx^  severe, 
hut  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Biitisb.  FuDuvving  their  advantage,  our 
Boldiers  continued  their  march,  and,  on  the  2lfit,  again  engaged  the  French 
within  four  miles  of  Alexandria.  The  conteiit  was  cnndiicte^l  with  uncom- 
mon skill,  coui-age,  anil  inveteracy-  The  troops  on  both  sides  were  pos- 
sessed  of  all  the  discipline,  t}ie  intrepidity,  and  entnity  of  their  tvspective 
nations.  Every  man  fought  ni  if  tho  honour  of  his  nation,  and  the  event  of- 
tha  combat  depended  on  his  iudividual  braveiy.  The  French  returned  twice 
to  the  chaise,  and  were  as  often  rejmUed.  Their  cavalry  charged  in 
column,  and  were  repeatedly  mingled  with  the  Brilifih  infantry.  At  length, 
however,  those  troojw,  whom  Bonaparte  had  termed  invincible,  were  forced 
to  give  way.  The  loss  of  the  Frencli  in  this  engagement  has  been  stated 
at  3UO0.  Tliat  of  the  British  was  nmch  less ;  but  their  severest  loss  was 
the  gallant  Abercromhie.  who  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  fame  which  his  valour 
so  truly  merited.  This  battle  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  E^^pt.  Ilutchin- 
Hun  succeeded  to  Abercrondiie  in  tlie  chief  command,  and  immediately 
passe<l  on  to  Alexandria,  while  colonel  Spencer  took  Uosetta.  On  the  Otii 
of  May,  4UUU  Uiilish  with  as  many  Turks  attacked  the  French  near  Ua- 
mauicb,  and  wore  again  victorious.  Cairo  wnt  now  the  centre  of  the 
French  strength  and  influence;  to  attack  them  here,  therefore,  seemetl  to 
he  tbe  speediest  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest.  For  this  purpose 
the  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  arrived  before 
tJie  walls  of  tlie  capibil  of  Egypt.  On  the  22d,  the  F'rench  ofltered  to 
capitulate,  and  the  conditions  being  settled,  Cairo  with  its  dependencies 
was  evacuated,  and  Menou  soon  after  accepted^  for  the  whole  army  of 
Egypt,  tbe  same  terms  which  had  been  granted  Lo  those  w4io  bad  occu]>ied 
Cairo.  The  FVench,  with  their  boggaj^e,  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  pro- 
jMirty,  were,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Turks  and  Hritiah,  carried  to  the  neareal 
ports  in  tlie  Mediterranean  belonging  to  the  n'public ;  and,  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  Egypt  was  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Dettruciimi  of  the  lietfx.^  No  sooner  had  tho  Turks  regained  poKseft* 
sion  of  Egypt,  tfum  they  determined  to  consolidate  their  power  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Mainalukea.  Accordingly,  seven  of  the  mo«t  confiider- 
able  chiefs  were  invited  by  the  Turkidh  admiral  to  repair  to  Alexandria,  to 
concert  with  him  the  best  means  of  restoring  them  to  their  power.  They 
were  at  first  received  with  great  murks  of  distinction  ;  hut  tlie  capitan  pa^ha 
having  aitompted  to  carry  tliein  oA'  in  his  frigate  to  Constantinople,  an 
affray  ensueil  iu  which   Onmaii  Bi-y,  the  chief,  wu!*   killed.      Thiij   outrage 
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ttion  of  tlfL-  British ;  ami,  through  ili«  intcrftsrence  of 

,  llie  other  beys,  who  \m\  been  taken  ^rtsonera,   were 

lu  anew  agreenit'nt  entered  into  by  wliich  they  alntidoired 

o  Cairo  and  Lower  Egypt^     The  fa^rive  beya,  n^tinng  to 

At  last  fispti  tbernsi^lTea  ?«  Don^olat  the  capital   of  Nobis, 

iod  th^ir  power  may  he  conitiiieired  as  having'  been  aiinihi' 

pr-HtjA  Campatg^*'}     Nothing  further  of  importance  occara  in 
of  E^'pt  till  1807-     At  tlii^  p**rio(l  the  French  and  RuHsians 
f  on  an  ^cxWe  warfare  iu  Holantl  i  and,  in  order  to  distract  the 
i  divide  the  furoca  of  Rnsaio,  the  French  gorernmeiit  exerted 
,«j  both  by  threats  and  promihi^a,  to  indues  the  Turks  to  take  ap 
••■  +hat  power.      The  Tnrka,  thinking  perbaps  the  present  a  fc- 
;unity  of  I'egfttiniiJg  from  Ruasia  the  territoriea  which  they  bad 
ivars,  <:ompiied  ivith  the  desire  of  Franco :  and  llius  Great 
™  '*"y  of  Russia^  becatne  involveil  in  the  war.     In  order,  there- 
iiv^H>:An  ja  favour  of  Russiftj  by  drawing  the   atteniion  of 
'£  of  their  own  territories,  an  f^xpeditiofi  of  ahonl 
ider  the  command  of  major^generai    Frazer,   was 
□         rooi  ff  in  ortler  to  take  pos^H^'fifiioii  of  Alexandria      A  di- 

oi  me  troops  ueing  landed  ufi  the  1 7th  of  March,  general  Fraier  pro- 
ctitsued  to  attack  the  place ;  anil,  after  a  few  trifling  ekirtoifihea,  tho  inha- 
bitants compelled  the  g'ovemor  to  capitnlate.  Thfs  British  general,  however, 
soon  found  himself  involved  Jn  very  f^erlotts  dtlficuUieist  for,  a^  tho  city  of 
Alexandria  dre^v  all  its  supply  of  prorisions  from  the  interior,  by  the  canal 
of  Aleitandria,  which  cotnaiuwioatPB  with  the  Nile, — and  oa  the  two  ^rri- 
B0IJ9  of  Uosettfl  and  RaiiiBuieh  compbjtely  commanded  the  navigation  of  that 
canal, — it  was  found  impoaaible  to  raainlain  Aleiandria  without  gaining  po«- 
wession  of  both  these  plac**s*  To  effect  ihij  purpose,  a  detachment  of 
troops,  under  the  cuiniimn<l  of  major'^neral  Wauchope  and  brigadier* 
^i7iieral  Mt^ade,  proceedfid  against  Hosetta;  and  arriving  before  that  ptace, 
immediately  dashed  into  the  town,  without  having  previously  ascertained 
either  the  numbers  or  situation  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  so  roughly 
handled  from  the  windows  and  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  without  being  able 
so  much  as  to  see  their  adversaries,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  500  killed  and  wounded ;  general  Wauchope  being 
among  the  former,  and  general  Meade  among  the  latter.  A  second  attempt 
was  made  with  about  2,500  men,  under  the  command  of  the  honourable 
brigadier-general  Stewart  and  colonel  Oswald,  but,  owing  to  a  great  rein- 
forcement of  the  enemy  being  sent  down  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  our  troops 
were  again  repulsed  with  great  loss;  in  consequence  of  which,  general 
Frazer,  finding  his  army  too  much  reduced  to  enable  him  to  attempt  any 
farther  operations,  and  the  city  and  troops  exposed  to  a  famine,  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  for  evacuating  the  place,  by  which  the 
prisoners  on  both  sides  were  restored.  The  internal  state  of  Egypt  has 
undergone  an  important  revolution  since  the  period  of  the  above  transac- 
tions— a  revolution  effected  by  the  extraordinary  talents  and  energies  of  ita 
present  viceroy. 

Mehemed  AIL'\  Mebemed  or  Mahommed  Ali  Pasha  was  bom  at 
Cavalla,  a  town  of  ancient  Macedonia,  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Gre- 
cian archipelago,  in  the  year  1767,  Ibrahim  Aga,  his  father,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  police  in  that  place.  The  son  was  fond  of  a  military  life ; 
though,  hy  way  of  speculation^  he  embarked  in  the  more  lucrative  trade  of 
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iol»a<*co.     At  the  ttuic  of  the  Frenrli  expeiliiion,  he  crossed  over  to  Egypt 
with  the  contin&:eiit  onloretl  from  his  disirict,  und  became  an  officer  in  tho 
Turkish  army,  wiiich,  under  the  ftiiHpict^  of  the  English,  defeated  the  plauti 
of  their  adversaries.     He  made  himself  heluved  on  every  orcafiion,  and  hiH 
activity  and  <laantle9<i  bravery  placed  him  at  the  hea<I  of  eveiy  enter|>ri8e 
whirh  was  undertaken.     He  conintanded  the  Albunese,  his  own  touniry- 
men — a  body  of  men  alivnya  distir)>fuished  lteyon<t  any  other  by  its  daring 
and  reeklestiueHSt  ami  wliieh  powerfully  seconded  Iiih  plans,  whilst  be  him* 
Nelf  Hutferetl  no  qualms  of  conscience  to  deter  him,  when  he  cuuld,  frum 
administerinfj^  to  their  necessities.     In  the  6r8t  instance,  his  plana  appear  to 
have  hud  no  object  beyond  llie  upholdiu(^  of  his  away  in  this  corps ;  and 
noiliiug  but  tho  ease  with  vvhicii  he  saw  it  was  poesibln  to  advance  his  for* 
tunes,  amidst  rhe  coufuHJon  uf  the  moment,  prompted  him  to  turn  it  to  his 
individual  account.     Force  and  frau4l  were  alike  tiie  htepping-stones  to  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.     By  these  means  he  has  nut  only  brought  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  Nubin,  and  DongoU,  under  his  dominioii,  but  ihc  greater  part  of 
these  countries  has  become  liin  peraoiial  property  and  possession,  as  he  has 
gradually  takeri  the  land  itself  in  payment  from  such  proprietors  at*  could 
not  discharge  their  taxes ;  and,  by  narrowing  their  means  of  subsistence, 
has  forced  them  to  fertdise  lauds  which  lay  wabte,   though   susceptible  of 
cultivation,  taking  care  that  they  hhould  hold  the  now  soil  under  leases 
from  himself.     Mehemed  Ali  haa  afforded  numerous  proofs  of  pecuniary 
disinteretitednew.      His    voluntary   remittances    to    Constantinople — even 
since  tfie  mtfortunute  termination  of  tho  sultan's  struggle  with  the  c/ar — 
are  more  than  twice  as  mucli  as  Egypt  ever  sent  liefore,  and  his  Mpi^cial 
largesses  exceed  even  these.     His  indefatigable  mind  is  constantly  intent 
upon  strengthening  his  dominion  by  enlarging  lis  splii-re ;  and  glowing  dis- 
cont^/nl,  or  the  mere  a^ipearance  of  it,  is  instantly  stifled  in  its  birth.      As 
lord  of  Egypt,  ho  is  the  self-created  successor  of  Kurschid  Pasha,  from  the 
year  iHOl;  hut  he  was  not  confirmed  by  the  feeble  government  of  Cou- 
stautinupie,  which  always  leans  to  the  side  of  the  stronger,  until  the  aid  of 
his  alliance  had  placed  Cairo  in  his  gras|>.     Since  he  has  been  sovereign 
and  pasha  of  Egy]>t,  he  has  studiously  avoided  even  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing opposed  to  the  Turkish  government;  though  he  has  artfully  contrived 
to  render  the  military  service  he  owe<l  to  it  sut)Bervicni  to  the  execution  of 
his  own  designs.     His  calculating  commercial  spirit  is  the  peculiar  quality 
in  his  chaiacter,  which  has  given  him  political  eminence,  has  brought  the 
resources  of  Egy])l  into  play,  and  can  never  quit  hiin  whilst  its  fruits  incite 
him  to  fresh  efforts.     It  is  of  indispensable  necessity  towards  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  Egypt,  at  a  time  when  the  interior  of  Africa  is  so  scantily 
cultivateil,  that  it  sliuuld  have  a  quick  nnd  regular  demand  for  its  rich  pro- 
duce in  the  west  of  Europe.     An  interruption  to  its  commerce  might  give 
a  very  difTerenl  aspect  to  the   state  of   Egypt,  as  well  as  to  its   rulers 
views  and  conduct.     Mehemed  Ali  has  notoriously  avoi<letli  every  act  that 
could  imply  a  disposition  to  befriend  the  Christian  religion.     In  the  year 
1S23  he  supplied  every  Egyptian  village,  which  was  de-sliiute  of  a  place  of 
public  worship,  with  mosques  erected  at  his  own  expense.     Mehcmetl  has 
eujoyed  no  advantages  from  education ;  he  spcaIvS  no  western  languages 
besides  Turkish,  Albanian,  and  Arabic;  he  learned  to  read  and  write  late 
in  life,  but  seldom  makes  use  uf  those  acquirenients.     Endued  with  a  keen 
sense  of  what  is  best  and  most  expedient,  he  has  at  all  limes  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  extensive  designs ;  and  being  withheld  by  no  scruples  of  conscience, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  bring  them  to  a  succetisful  termination.     Hid  love 
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for  atience  is  dUplayed  hy  the  patronago  he  ronftfra  on  its  disciples,  and 

})rocceds  from  his  sense  of  UKefulness ;  tliougli  it  is  frequently  the  eft'ect  of 
lis  admii-ation  for  what  is  out  of  the  comnKni  course.  Mis  attachraeiit  to 
Kuropeaua  in  iii^a»urcd  by  the  «xlt'iit  of  their  inteUecls  And  attainments  ; 
the  utility  of  width  )ie  has  learned  to  appreciate  more  aeuaihly  of  late  ibaii 
in  earlier  yearn.  Wliat  he  begins,  he  wishen  to  see  completed ;  and  the 
greater  the  diflicidties  lie  has  lo  contend  with,  the  bolder  and  more  efficient 
arc  the  nieaiia  he  adopts,  ao  long  as  there  exists  the  slighleat  glimmering  of 
a  hopeful  result.  With  Mehemed  Ali  a  new  epoch  ha«  dawnetl  upon  the 
liast ;  toleration  and  science  promise  lo  travel  once  more  hand  in  hand 
with  Islami»m ;  and  though  tin*  nieann  may  merit  reprobation,  yet  has  a 
I'eault  eriBued,  which  ha**  raised  an  enduring  monument  to  the  memory  of 
its  iuatrumenls.  Mehemed  Ali  had  three  sons,  Ibrahim,  Tusaun,  and  !«- 
mael,  ami  three  daiighiers,  two  of  whom  are  mairied.  Tussun  Paaha  died 
of  the  plafpie  in  E^ypt  at  the  close  of  ISlti,  after  long  conducting  thu 
campaign  against  the  VVechabites.  Ismacl  Fasha  was  assassinated  doriug 
a  revolution  in  Simnaar  in  1822.  Ibrahim  Pasha  has  snbBcquenlly  com- 
manded in  the  Morea. 

Discovert/  of  Hiemgbfphical  Interpretation^  We  cannot  conclude 
our  historical  sketch  of  this  extmordinai-y  Ccmntry  without  adverting  lo  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  discoveries  of  modern  times, — 
that  of  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphical  nTiting  of  the  ancient 
ICgyptians, — "  the  raising  to  life  a  language  that  has  lain  dead  in  tlie  tomba 
nntl  temples  of  I'^gypt  for  thousands  of  years." 

"  Our  know  Itidge  uf  lti«iiigly|>tilr«  aiuoui>t«d  Ut«nlty  to  notiiiog,"  »ayi  tlt«  MnniuU  Sjiiiietu,  In  hU 
*  T^rturpfl  oil  the  Elemi^ntji  <>r  bicru^lypliirt  and  E^yptiMt  anti<itiint>4,'  w-hf  ii  the  Frcui'h  ttovt-rnintriit 
Kftitan  trxp«>illti»n  into  t-^)pt,  muat  litioralljr  prcivldMl  wiUm  Klvrt  tnidy  nf  iuiU[|iinriiins  ondarcttjlM^. 
•urvryurt,  oatur«liflta,  and  draagtiumen,  to  dlacoTcr,  fn\iy,  tiiid  rmrrf  wvrvf  ftll  that  wM  fitt^  to  tx- 
plain  tbetrirntlfic  uid  lltnury  kntiwl^df^i*  uf  thkt  atunlry.  Ou  liiclr  rotiirii  t^Kiy  publiabiHl  AipI«Bdl4 
urt-niirit  vf  llicir  labuuni,  hi  wliirti  hII  Ihe  [MTfi*ctioii  luid  rli>i;aurv  whicli  t-nii  puuilily  iM'kjiig  tn  priitt- 
l»lf  and  enjtravin)^  hav?  been  rxtilliUcd,  mid  nottilng  con  exceed  tlte  fidelity  and  eKactneea  with  wlilcb 
tliff  «uv«ntl  Msii.  and  InKripUons  linve  Iccii  rfpr4f««nted. 

"  AutidttlheioTwial  iiiuiiuinvnts-w'lucli  tli*y  dtacuvvrvil  Indiygbig  Tor  Uio  fotiodation  of  furtSt  JuUnu 
iwv  RM4>tta,  tliiiy  fuund  a  fau^-  brokou  stone  of  a  black  euUiiir,  which  ^vai  deatlneil  to  prudaoo  a  las- 
feriol  nvolutioa  In  our  knowledgi'  of  hkrojflypliics,  ood  dlairipale  ttw  dark  »M  whlfti  had  hitherto 
rnveloped  thli  Irnpnrlant  department  of  antiquity.  Thb  rtoas,  wfdeli,  by  tha  fallaatry  of  oar  anoy, 
nnw  dcoorat«i  the  Uriliah  Momudi,  uontains  aa  litKTlpUnn,  to  IhrMafreral  iMigwagi-a,  ori 
cbara(!ters— ODV  ia  Grvek.  noutlier  lu  Iileroglyphlca,  and  llie  ttittd  In  a  Mrt  'uf  ruciDlnf  haad« 
tnch»riiil  oliamrters,  tliRt  ia,  the  rnniiiioii  rhnractcn  nf  tlie  country,  llii*  vtooB  ii  inutilalad 
aerenU  places.  The  tup  pnrt  uf  the  hiern^lyphlcal  iDirriptiitn  ]a  altofr^th^r  wanting.  Tbo  b^ill 
rif  lh«  »>n>Dd,  and  tlie  cud  of  tbc  Uiird  affl  also  luuUlali'iL  Hut  enough  wad  loft  to  ffire  na  a 
Idra  of  it«  purport  and  cuMt4'utt. 

**  It  waa  soon  aoe^rtalned  that  tliis  itone  was  too  valuable  a  mooument  to  be  laid  aiide  ;  and  oor 
Antiquarian  hodrty,  fully  aware  of  fti  inportann*,  had  it  Immediately  engTaTed.  and  fcnerally  rtr. 
culated.  The  pr«<-ioiii  reJlr  soon  attrartrd  th<>  attrntioo  of  the  greateet  a«-holars  of  fcUirope,  of  a  Fttr. 
•I'U  and  a  Hiyue,  la  re^rd  to  tlii>  (ireek  ;  nud  »f  M.  Silvt'stre  An  Sacy,  Ackerblad,  Ur  Youof ,  and 
Clianip«11ion,  lu  reifard  to  the  bltTuKlyphlealt  nnd  Itio  em'horiAl,  or  demotic. 

**  Ah  ft  traa  natural  to  niippiHW,  ttu>  Uitermedial  text  of  this  IntcrlpUoti,  nrhlrli  In  the  Oreek  U  £alU>il 
enchorin  franinata,  or  letten  of  the  country,  was,  attar  the  Greek,  tliat  wUli-h  attnu'led  the  attention 
nf  acfadlani  and  coiuequently  Uie  flntthai  furnUlird  aoy  prcdae  nottoM  eowcrolnf  thr  sytlem  adopt, 
ed  by  tbo  Egyptiaitf  lu  writing;  brcautc  the  hieruglypht*-*  preamM  gnater  tllffiritUit^,  and  Iha 
Creek  wai  lufDclently  nndfrstofKl,  both  in  Entfland  and  abroad,  to  nwdcr  Ullt  part  at  least  of  thfl  !■• 
*eali{fat)nn  compamtlvely  iiiBi{rniifii*anL 

"  M.  Silretitro  do  Sary  iwems  t«i  hnre  bit  in  Utv  firit  to  discDTer,  lu  the  detnotir  or  enehurlal  text,  the 
pruups  which  represented  diflerciit  proper  iianiea,  lach  a«  Ploli'roy,  and  Alexaader,  and  fiud  out  thwC 
the  different  fiigns  in  these  groaps  were  lettera. 

"  Mr  Akarbfaid,  a  Danlab  guutleman,  aud  Uia  SwadUl  raaidaot  at  Romr,  went  a  little  farthn-.  He 
recognlKcd  and  Mparatod  moat  of  tbete  alpliabctiital  alcmesta  frum  tha  proper  namen,  but  dedooad  Ua 
cunvlualuDs  trxtm  the  pmunbk-  of  thn  decree.  wUdi  eoiukti  in  a  frwai  (ne^urv  of  fureii^  pf^f^' 
tmmmi  and  believing  that  thl<  pnri  nf  the  InH-rlptltin  vroB  Uiroiigboat  iilphal*eti(-Al,  Im.-  never  aiuprct. 
rd  U)<  »upprc«BioQ  f)f  tbo  Intermcdlati-'  vowcIa,  according  to  tl»e  cualoin  vf  mimt  of  tlte  (Jiirntuls  and 
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rrrn  nl  llir  Hd<ii-w«,  aiul  tliAdgltt  tiiut  vvrry  word  wim  ipclt  ibimi*.  fi-Uy  and  ■r«(ir«lely,  without  hot 
ninlMlon  trhnWwr  For  thin  maon,  wkwn  Mr  Akerblad  applied  hit  alphabet  to  decipher  Ute  rvit  ol 
tlttt  UunripUon,  h«  eould  maktf  nothlBff  of  It,  espe rlAlly  aa  UutHifluntt  Ibe  UurripUua  Ihn-s  U  uu  Intvr. 
aadtata  ipaea  Iwii  twtwraii  tivu  wunU ;  but  tbM  IrttM^  nr  etinracbri,  follow  oti«  aauther  aa  clflMlf  aa 
ir  th«r  aMi4«  one  finale  wunl ;  o  praeUca  which  pr«vaiU  also  In  »tl  Utr  MS!i.  The  first  impurbuik 
•Iftp,  hnwanr,  wa»  made  -,  an  alphabet,  or  MKDelkilnx  Ukr  an  alptiobet,  bad  bean  pubhtbtiil :  aitd  it 
liad  bmtn  MBCMtafaaii,  that  if  aot  alvayi,  at  leait  ocoaaionaJly.  the  Efjptiaai  emplojrtd  bitroglrpliica 
a*  l«tt«n,  iir  M  leaac  bad  a  kiml  of  alpbabet,  UMltfUartorwkich  won  not  madi  diiBimllar from  thoaa 
»rtb«  Ilcbrsnri.  Butitill  the  real  tnuulatlctuot  the  deaiotir,  or  eovhorlaJ  text  of  the  RoavltaaliMM 
wa«  ticuij|tii([. 

**  It  mliflit  hav«  bi-i^n  ciciwdi-'d.  a/iar  the  pvtial  imeeeH  oiKalMd  by  Mr  Akfrblnd,  that  t]i«  anti- 
quaritm,  tha  chnmoJniUtJt,  and  the  arholara  of  all  tBaMoM  wsuM  hare  unlt^Hl  heart  and  hand  In  ■ 
mifDmoi)  rflort  tu  eunquifr  nil  the  dlffloulUaa  which  tUU  praaaaki  UwnuelTn,  tu  gtn  at  Lb*  Milutlin  of 
tbo  fraud  problem,  wlikb  wan  ktill  Co  ha  tolred  ro»»rDinK  the  aotlqultiea  uf  l^pi.  But  it  a^oia 
that  far  aoOM  time  the  hihuura  nf  Akerhlad  re malanl,  if  nut  unootlred,  at  Iraat  w)tb<iut  pmdudng 
the  aOhee  whlcti  miphi  )iar«  bcvn  Bxp«rt«>d,  UU  th«>  yew  ISll,  when  Dr  Yuiuiff  piiblhhml,  in  tfae 
la,  an  Imprtircmitut  on  the  alphabet  of  Akorblad.aiM)  a  tnaahitlun  uf  ihe  l->ryi>tiAn  liunip. 
by  Vitt  lido  of  tbt^  Orcek,  but  diktioffiiithlng  the  ivotenta  of  tlie  difli-rrut  linn  with  aa 
HtiMili  fivoriilon  ai  Ua  matsriala  had  enabled  bltn  to  ubtaiiu    •     •     • 

**  The  ntthod  pumii4  by  our  learned  ni«n  Id  tbte  bercnlean  laak  of  declpbMinf  the  Koaotta  atom 
may  serre  to  give  yoa  a  prnpvr  idea  of  the  inflnlte  labour  to  which  thc^y  bare  been  obUgad  to  aobmlt ; 
a  UImhit  wbirii  at  Artt  aeemml  calculBt«.*d  lu  diit«>r  Ihw  in'itt  iitdefattfpabte  arholar.  Ftffure  to  yooraelf, 
for  a  mument,  tbpi  ffwhlon  lutroUur-^^d  of  MTiiln^  tbo  tlD^liAti  lauiruoKe  wiUi  the  orelnlen  of  most 
••f  111  rowola,  and  then  loppuut  our  alphabet  to  bo  entlruly  Um(  or  furgtitteo,  a  nftw  mnde  of 
writing  iotriMlured,  letter*  totally  diffiirent  from  tlKiM  we  uie,  and  then  cnacelve  what  our  liibour 
wnuld  Itr,  tr,  Mfter  the  Lap««  of  1300  ytan*.  when  the  EoglUh  lAnKuage.  by  the  operation  of  agea,  and 
the  lnt<>rciHine  with  fnreltrnen,  wm  much  altaml  frntn  what  it  now  la,  wo  ftbnuld  be  required,  by  the 
help  uf  a  Oreek  traaalatlon,  to  deripher  a  bill  uf  parlloioent  writti'u  In  ttib  old,  forgotten,  and  perae- 
cnted  alphabet.  In  erory  word  of  which  wa  aboold  dud,  and  even  this  not  alwaya,  the  regular  number 
of  cwitsonanti)  but  muit  uf  tbe  roweli  left  ouL  And  yet  lliia  is  preeiwly  what  our  learut-d  anliqaa> 
riant  have  been  obligvd  to  do.  The  ^rptinrm,  !tke  moit  n{  llit*  Orieatali,  loft  nut  many  of  their 
Towels  in  writlof.  The  enchorial,  or  demoUc  Blph»l>r>t,  which  they  uwd,  bai  been  bid  Mide  sioM 
the  aecond  or  Udrd  century  of  our  era  From  that  tim«  Ut  thU,  that  ia  nearly  IGOO  yeart,  the  Coptic 
alphabet  han  been  uwd  j  and  yet  in  thii  Coptic  lanBuage,  and  In  these  very  eochurial  ur  dvmolic 
rlutraeli?n,  wai  engnired  oo  the  Ruai-ttB  atone,  the  Jntcriptino  whidi  Uiey  have  dectphvrvd.  The 
method,  therefure,  followed  by  those  learned  men,  in  no  arduooa  an  uoditrtoklntf,  deaenrea  to  be  no- 
tloi-d.    •    •    • 

"  Frotii  the  PoncliuUog  line  of  the  (Ireek  loacrlptlon.  It  waa  notuml  to  supimie  thai  the  three  tik- 
uTiptiuns  engraved  \>n  thli  stone  were  iranalated  fnini  the  aanie  orlgiiinl ;  aud  though  It  was  laipoaat- 
lile  to  aacert^n  whirb  of  them  was  the  uriffinal,  yet  it  eeemsd  erident  that  two,  at  leatt,  were  but  a 
traBilatioB  of  tbo  third.  A*  Use  demoUr  I'tiamctt'TB  iihowed  soiuetlilitg  like  the  shape  of  lettara,  it  waa 
ahrewdly  aiupeeted  that  they  night  hare  been  n  vd  aa  an  aiplialtet.  By  ooaiparlog,  therefore,  ita  dlf- 
fertnt  parts  with  ewJi  otlier,  and  with  tho  Greek,  it  vi-as  oh^rrcd  that  the  two  groupi  In  the  fourth 
and  serentwDth  Ilnea  of  the  Greek  ioacriptiun,  In  wliti-h,  Alexundfr  and  AUsitruirin  occur,  rorret- 
punded  with  two  other  groupa  to  the  oerond  and  tenth  line  of  Die  demotic  inscription.  Theio  two 
ffToufa,  th««fore,  wert  conaidcred  ■■  ntpreaeiiting  these  two  aames,  and  Ihua  out  leas  than  aeveo 
rharutera,  or  letter*,  were  aacertaioed. 

■*  Again  it  was  obearved  that  a  a«all  groap  of  chanurtcn  occur  r<<ry  ofteu  In  almost  every  Uoe.  At 
Ant  it  waa  aupposed  that  this  group  was  either  a  terrainalioa.  or  aome  very  coroaoa  partide ;  and 
after  mora  words  had  been  Idenciiied,  it  vna  fuuml  to  mean  Uio  conjunctloo  and. 

**  It  waa  thea  observed,  thnt  the  next  remarkable  collc'Ctlon  of  characiera  woi  repealed  twenty.nine 
e<r  tUrty  tiraca  in  the  em-huriAl  iriicriptiun  ;  nnd  nothing  was  found  toorcur  so  often  in  the  tireek, 
except  the  word  king^  which,  with  its  ri>iDp4iuuili,  It  rrpeatml  abc>ut  Ihirty-seven  llmea. 

*'  A  fourth  aasemblaffe  u(  characters  was  fousd  luortoen  ttoMa  in  the  enchorial  Inscription,  agreoing' 
•oAeieatly  wcU  in  frequency  with  tho  name  of  I'tcttmpt  whlrk  occurs  eleven  Umit  iu  (jreek,  and 
g«nerally  In  pMiagaa  corraqMndloff  to  tbooo  of  the  auchoHai  text,  tu  thetr  relative  aitoatlon  i  and  bj 
aalmiiar  oompariaoo  the  name  of  Egypi  mm  nhw  tdentifled. 

'  '*  Having  thua  obtained  a  auAclent  number  of  DootrooQ  poinia  of  anbdivialoo,  tba  next  rtep  wM  to 
write  the  Greek  text  over  the  enchorial,  iu  socli  a  wanner  that  the  paasagea  Bacrrtaincd  tboold  coin- 
ride  aa  nearly  as  poaalble  :  tnking,  however,  ft  proper  care  to  obM-rve.  that  the  lines  of  tlie  demotie, 
or  enchorial  loacriptloo,  are  written  frnm  right  t»  lelt,  while  those  of  the  Greek  run  in  a  contrary  dl- 
ret-tioQ,  from  left  to  right.  At  lint  ilgltt  this  dilTlcully  aeemed  very  great ;  but  It  waa  runqaered  by 
proper  atteoUiiO  end  practice  ;  because,  after  some  trouble,  the  division  of  the  aevenU  worda  and 
phrases  plaluly  iudimti'd  lite  direction  in  wbich  they  w«n  to  he  rtnd.  Thua  U  wna  ottvloaa  thot  the 
ini  <<rniediatfl  parU  uf  each  iuacrlptlon  stood  then  very  near  t*  the  eorraepondiaf  paaaagita  of  the  other. 

*•  By  means  of  this  procMs,  Hr  Akcrtlad,  M.  Do  Saey,  and  X>r  Yoang,  auoMedad  In  dedpheriac 
tlie  ijucription  «ngTUTed  on  the  Roaetta  atone,  in  the  eiMhorial  or  eomaoii  ehartflUn  M  Kgypt  -,  and 
ttaos  they  DbtaiivHl  a  sort  uf  alphabet  which  might  aid  them  in  fature  reeoarcl|Ba .  *  * 
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TlilngB  rpmaiiMJ  tn  tbin  •tato  for  «o«n#  time,  whan  a  curiott*  circniiwt«n«  ihowsd  W  k  Aemi 
that  Uu  deiBoUo  alplub«l  ot  Akurljliwl,  D«  S»cy,  sad  Dr  Yuuu(.  wa»  tlw  true  alpbobut  *m. 
ploy*4  by  the  oM  ^rptUni.  Thl«  ma  nothloff  etM  Um  the  diie-fTprf  of  «  wcontl  »Wd«  furuii^ly 
«xtotinr  ■*  M»t»uf,  cuiilBluInft  kd  iucription  both  in  d«motk  and  fireek  charftcten.  TUU  «tooe  S«- 
loDgfd  to  M.  DnivtftU,  tb«  French  cuiuul  at  AI«xaadrU ;  and  Dr  Yuua|{,  who  mw  U  at  L«ghorti, 
aud  very  properij- M>n»ldmred  It  as  a  wry  itnportaot  document,  tlie  only  lapplrmeat.  In  fart,  to  tiu 
pillar  of  RosM-tU  thi*a  In  exlAteoee,  did  nil  he  could  to  obtaia,  though  in  vala,  an  in)|ir«uiouor  it. 
But  wbhl  the  leju-ucd  doottfr  could  not  get  from  tlw  ilUberal  jealwusy  o(  M.  Drovetti,  he  got  by 
rbaocv.  Oa  hU  way  humc!,  ho  taiw  M.  ChamtMilUija  at  Vvi^  who  copied  for  blm  mhiw  parts  of  a 
very  Impurtant  papyrui,  wriltan  In  cJpar  en<!hon^  chanu-tirs  ;  and  >r*ry  wiou  after,  Mr  Groy,  ou  hi* 
ri'turii  rnim  E<yi)l,  Ifit  with  blm  a  box  cuaUininff  Mveral  flne  fpcdiaeaii  of  uhtinff  and  dranrlnff  on 
vn(iyriui,  whlr-li  Mr  (irey  had  ptirnbaM^d  fntm  an  Arab  at  Thobes,  chiefly  in  hlaraglyplilcA,  amun^vt 
whirh  w#ru  two  partlculiu-ly  daMrvluff  attsntion,  Inumuch  aa  tiiey  containml  boom  Crnvk  rlmracterm. 
In  a  pretty  IvglbU!  band. 

**  In  tmamiiilnir  <ioe  of  tbe«e  minutcripti,  Dr  Yuuor,  to  hb  ftreat  aitooiahment  and  delight,  found 
that  U  lo^ii  with  tlwNtc  words,  '  A  t^vpy  of  ao  Kgy^lisn  wrilinir  1*  <^od  un  proomNllaff  with  bb  oiuu 
mlnatliiii.  It  turned  out  to  b«  a  currert  traiivUttun  of  cIk*  vury  MS-  whkh  M.  CluunpulUun  had  tran- 
MTtbi^  far  Uiin  i  and  both  of  llu'in,  In  roallly,  wure  m>tblng  leu  than  tim  ropy  ol  Iho  ioscriptinn  mn- 
fpmved  ua  iha  atonu  discorerod  at  MwioUf,  bdonging  to  M.  Drorettlt  which  Dr  Yoaag  had  M«fi  at 
Leffhem.  •  ■■  « 

"  TIm  rvsiilt  dtri^rd  frnm  this  mx-^ivI  rompariaon  of  the  Ef  yptian  with  the  Gre^k  charactAni,  wmt 
Uie  idnntlflcation  of  more  tlian  thirty  proper  namac,  and,  cuuiw<]ui>uUy,  u(  anrfral  aew  r)iunict»r«. 
whU-ii  Wfri>  nddiMl  to  tb(<  oiu-horiai  ur  dfinotlc  ilphabct.  •  *  w 

"  ^a  hteroftlyidlin,  tliv  •lucowfl  ot  Or  Young  vraa  noitltor  au  crrtaln,  nor  so  rxtetijive  ^na  in  hit 
rcMorches  Into  the  enrhurial  or  demotic  cbar«eter»3;  yet  thi>  merit  iilmis  nf  ttaviiifr  lint  thought  ot 
ascprtaiuinff,  by  fai:t.tiic  upiiiiDit  uf  Zf>e^  and  Warburton.  to  read  literoglyplilr^,  an  lett**r*,  and  me- 
tiialty  ipell  the  names  irf  Berenice  and  Pbflemy,  ia,  nAer  all,  mi  tn'«*''«l.  ii*!  lu  rniintttrhnl Jtiif*  fvetf  poft. 
■ibl«  nil«takp  ;  fur  it  wu  upon  this  dWovery  that  M.  Cbampolliun  nfternrnrds  enf^ratted  hki  vyatam, 
-«nd  was  enabled  to  carry  KIb  mearcbes  into  Kfyptlui  antiquities,  and  Egyptian  hteroglypltia.  U>  (ha 
■Croly  aatonlahlng  ilefrrew  wbii-b  he  has  dutie-  »  w  • 

*'  Botldes  tbesi.'  thloK*  already  eouinmited,  Dr  Young  alio  diacuvered  the  maaoinif,  and  Intar- 
prelad  the  6i^iifi<:allori  of  #t*vt'iity>!tcvcn  more  ^imi»1e  rhararten,  and  froupa  cooaiAtictf  uf  sev^nil 
Hlaracterx,  titgrtlier  with  the  frminim*  trrniiiutlnu  invariality  itttarhed  tn  name*  of  females  whether 
goiitmet,  pHratv  individuals,  or  prlnc«>Mes,  which  aro  tbooral  and  the  hall  rlrelc,  a  termlnaliun  (tt- 
dfratlng  the  female  sex  i  the  whole  of  wbtch  be  pubUitied  In  the  fourth  volume  uf  the  Supplemnit 
tu  the  Eiiryclupirdia  Britiiiuiica. 

*'  It  ii  true,  tliat  In  theae  Itaportant  divovrric^,  Dr  Yoiin?  aeeracd  la  gWe  tlie  meantiifr  of  these 
hierufrlyphicnl  j^roupti  tjikiin  a! t<ipi*tber,  wiUmiit  suigfning'  a  proper  value  tn  each  nf  Uih  chorarter*  ; 
Uiir  did  he  mark  the  atphalivt  of  blLTOfflyphlrs  in  the  wnM  way  at  he  hud  done  tliat  of  the  eorhorbtl 
or  tlemoUc ;  but  stttl  it  wan  he  who  mftdc  the  tint  important  itep  ;  for  it  was  l>r  Viiuufr  who  firafc  oa. 
etTtuined  that  many  itinplE  irltiecbi  nv^'re  re|>n-Miut«d  hy  pictures.  tJiat  is,  by  tJielr  actunl  d(>lin^a- 
tiuna;  that  many  otlier  objects  were  us(>d  In  a  figurellre  sense  (tnly;  white  a  great  number  of  iho 
symbols  cnuld  be  considered  as  plcturui  of  no  existing  ohjectd  whatever- 

"  Ag«ia,  It  vetu  Dr  Yoang  who  fint  found  out  the  marks  or  Mignu  fr>r  nitmhers,  that  twn  obJe<^ 
Were  denoted  by  tb.>  repatliloii  of  the  siuDO  character  ;  tliat  an  Indefiidte  plurality  was  rcpreaeitlad 
by  three  rhoractera  of  the  aanm  kind  ftillowlng  eacJi  otiier ;  Umt  defintlo  numbers  were  expreasod  by 
upritrht  i<trokca  fi»r  uuit»  ;  and  archei,  either  round  nt  angular  for  tens-  •  •  • 

"  Again,  it  Mietm  that  the  lame  geiitleraao  dmt  di^cnverod  the  real  expression,  nr  hlerofflyphle 
characters,  employed  t«  cxpiew  n'vcral  leltcrB,  smrh  N.  M.  I'.  T  I*,  as  they  are  inarkeil  in  the  nnmea 
of  Uereutt^  and  Ptulerny.  TJiey  muy  be,  nml  ofU-n  are,  exprmuvd  hy  nther  signs  besides  these  mnrkad 
hy  Dr  Y'onng  :  yet  it  was  ■  KTvmt  restter,  when  nfl  one  ever  dreamed  uf  a  hieroglyph ical  alpUabot,  to 
discover  a  few  cbaractari  for  soiae  of  the  letters. 

"  Dr  Young  also  found  out.  ur  rather  verilied  whit  had  already  been  dl«o>vered  by  Zm'pa,  in  (i{a 
m»rk,  De  Orig  ft  t$iu  OMi^rt/ntm,  that  all  proper  niunrs  ware  indnded  In  a  border,  a  kind  t»l  nral 
ring,  or  a  frame,  wKich  the  Freot!h  call  earloueAe.  In  Ihb  assertion.  Dr  Vouiift  went  rather  lu<i  far  [ 
became  the  farthor  discoveries  made  by  M  Chain|iulliuD  hare  prored,  Uiut  thii  ring  or  oval.  Is  not  a 
KrmpMcal sign,  bat  a  mark  of  pohtlcal  distinction,  w  it  l4  engraved  nnly  round  th^  naoMs  of  kings  *ii4 
quaani,  and  nvver  round  the  names  of  private  individuals.  •  •  • 

"  Afain.  Or  Young  first  aascrtt-'d,  tliat  alt  biern^lyphical  iuirrtiitlum  were  read  froin  right  to  left, 
as  tke  r>hject9  naturally  follow  each  other.  This  Uat  principle,  however,  admits  ef  too  maay  eK<i*p- 
■tiooa  to  be  reeelved  as  a  rule.  For  the  fact  Is,  as  M-  Champntllon  has  pmred.  that  the  charart»r«  arw 
Mimetiints  disposed  perpetidirularly,  aitd  sontettmss  barisimtolly,  aod  ■oriietimes  both  ways.  This 
lakes  place  whenever  two,  three,  or  four  cbontcten,  of  <lilfer<*nt  dlinenslom,  happen  to  meet  Thii«. 
for  luslAD'-e,  the  oval  contains  the  name  of  Berenice,  and  yi>u  find  the  box.  which  In  B,  nver  the  Untf 
i.val  which  i<>  It ;  men  the  unduUtinff  line,  which  is  V,  over  tw"  characters  ;  the  two  faatherR,  whicli 
aland  (or  E,  and  a  kind  of  bridge,  which  is  a  K  i  and  iMtlj.  Ih«  hid  by  ilaeif.  which  is  a  Tlien  fut. 
iMWtbe  semi-circle  and  the  egy.  whjcb,  ai  I  have  already  stnted,  are  simple  marks  of  the  renioliM 
Ifeiidcr,  uud,  therefure.  attsi-hed  to  all  uames  of  fematr«. 
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**  Th0  frn«nU  rvl*'.  tb#r«forf ,  IttanA  out  of  CKAmpollton,  Is  to  \»g\n  raftdlnir  U  InMTlptloa,  whs. 
Iti«r  wrllb'a  p(>rp«ndl>rul«rly  or  horiKonUIIjr,  frtitn  thvr  tide  to  which  the  hrotU  of  tli(<  fenimklikrii 
1um<^  i  or  If,  In  tb**  irucrlptt'tn,  tbrre  b«  noaolmBl*,  from  the  ilde  to  whlrh  tre  tarovd  th«  Miclet,  or 
cirrltf*  fouud  in  l)i«  triit-  lliU  ral#t  wys  M.  ChunpoUloa,  tdiBlb  of  no  «xcpptlAii  but  oiw,  and  ttut  !• 
n  htfHi^lyphlr  MS..  In  n-hlch  the  chintcUn  iirti  ta  hm  rct4  frotD  Ivft  (u  right,  llMnigh  the  favwlt  of 
Uw  ■qt"Ti'«  louk  Cowvda  th«  rlfht  band."— P.  M— Ti. 
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CHAP.  11.— PHYSICAL  FEATUUES.— THE  N1LE.-CANAL3. 

Thf  general  aspect  of  Egypt  is  highly  aniform  and  monotonous.  Up- 
per £g^)'))C,  from  Syeno  to  Keniieh,  appears  Co  be  a  long  narroH'  valley, 
bounded  on  both  Bide«  by  hills^  between  whicli,  bot  genei-ally  nearest  those 
ou  the  eastern  aide,  Hows  tlie  Nile.  At  CairOf  the  mountains  separatei  and, 
verge  to  a  ^eater  distance  fi-om  eacli  olheri  till  they,  iu  some  measure,  en- 
close Lower  Egypt.  This  part  of  tlie  country  is  low  and  level ;  being, 
for  the  most  part,  one  continued  plain,  without  any  thing  that  can  be  called 
an  eminence,— without  even  a  stone.  All  this  space  is  capable  of  being 
overflowed  by  tlie  watei-s  of  the  annual  inundation. 

The  following  general  description  of  the  country  ia  given  by  Xfalte  Brun : 
'*  From  Syeoe,  as  far  as  the  strait  called  Djetel  SiUiiij  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  the  river  occupies  the  middle  of  the  valley,  having  very  little 
araltle  land  on  its  banks  ;  but  there  are  some  iHlands,  which,  from  their 
low  level,  easily  admit  of  irrigation.  Keyond  the  mouth  of  the  DjeOel 
SiKiiliy  the  Nile  runs  along  the  right  side  of  tlio  valley,  which,  in  several 
places,  has  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line  of  rocks  cut  into  peaks ;  while 
the  ridge  of  hilk  on  the  left  .vide  is  always  accessible  by  a  slope  of  various 
degrees  of  »tfn]iiiieH.s.  These  western  mountains  begin  netu*  Siout,  and  ex- 
tend  southward  to  Fayuum,  diverging  gradually  to  the  we*it ;  so  that  be- 
tween them  and  tl^e  cultivated  valley,  there  is  a  desert  Hpace,  gradually  bo- 
coming  wider,  and  bordered  in  several  places,  on  the  valley-side,  by  a  line 
of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly  north  and  south.  The  mountains  which 
confine  the  upper  part  of  the  basin,  are  intersected  by  detiles,  leading,  ou 
the  one  side,  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  otlier,  to  the  Oase^.  These  nar- 
row posses  might  be  habitable,  since  the  winter-rains  maintain  for  a  time  a 
degree  of  vegetjition,  and  form  springs,  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks.  The  stripe  of  desert  land  wliich  generally  extends  along 
each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  the  courKe  of  the  Nile,  (and  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ocean  of  barren  sand  which  lies  on  each  side  of 
Eg)'pt,)  now  containB  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  laud.  The  one,  immediately 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  consists  of  sand  and  round  pebbles ;  the 
other,  composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent  of  ground  formerly 
arable.  The  surface  on  both  sides  declines  from  the  margin  of  the  river  to 
the  foot  of  the  hilU,-^  circumstance  to  be  remarked  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Po,  part  of  the  Borystbenes,  and  some  ottier  rivers.  Near 
Beni-Sooef,  the  valley,  already  much  widened  on  the  west,  has  on  that  side 
an  opening,  through  which  is  obtained  a  view  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Fa- 
youm.  These  plains  are,  properly  speaking,  a  sort  of  table-land,  separated 
from  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  wide  valley,  a  part  of  which, 
l»eing  always  laid  under  water,  forms  what  the  inhabitants  call  Jiirket~el- 
JCaroon. 

"  Near  Cairo,  tlie  mountains  diverge  on  both  sides  ;  the  one  ridge,  untler 
the  name  of  Dythel'il-Xaivon^  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Mediterranean, — tlie  other,  railed  Djehel-el-AUaka^  running  due  east  to 
Suez.  In  front  of  these  chains,  extends  a  vast  plain  composed  of  sands 
covered  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.     At  the  place  called  Bahr-tl-BakarOf 
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the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  flowing  U>  Roaotta,  llio  oUht 
to  Dainietta,  and  conUming  between  them  the  present  Delta.  Tbis  trian- 
(^lar  piece  of  insalated  land  was  in  former  limes  much  larger :  being  boand- 
ed,  on  the  east,  by  the  IVluHian  branch,  which  ia  now  choked  op  with 
samU  or  converted  into  mai-Hhy  pools.  On  the  west,  it  was  liounded  by 
the  Cauopic  branch,  wliicli  is  now  partly  confonnded  with  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  Lake  Elko.  The  correspondence  of  tho 
level  of  the  surface  to  that  of  the  presr^it  Delta,  and  it«  deprosgion  as  com- 
pared with  the  level  of  the  adjoining  desert,  together  will*  its  greater  ver- 
dure and  fertility,  Rtill  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delu ;  altliough 
irregular  encroachments  are  made  by  shifting  banks  of  driflinu  sand,  whidt 
are  on  the  increase." 

Oeologieal  Stntcture.l  For  a  more  particular  description  of  ihc  geo- 
logical structure  and  character  of  thin  wonderful  country,  we  shall  avail 
ouraelvee  of  a  very  able  article  in  the  Encyclopa?dia  Metropolitana.  *'  The 
nionntaius  which  form  the  natural  iMundaries  of  the  Egyptian  valley,  are, 
on  many  accounts,  highly  deserving  of  attention.  From  them,  under  the 
F^haraohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Antonines,  were  drawn  the  materials,  not 
oidy  of  the  stupendous  nmnumonbt  which  still  make  Egypt  a  land  of  won- 
ders, but  also  for  many  of  the  public  buildings  in  Italy,  the  remains  of  which 
attest  the  genius  of  the  Uoinaii  artists,  ajid  the  munificence  of  the  emperors. 
About  the  24th  degree  of  N.  lutitude,  a  granitic  chain  closes  in  on  each 
sitle  of  the  river,  so  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  having  been  rent  by  the 
Ktrenni,  which  forces  its  way  through  fragments  of  rocks.  Hence,  the  al- 
mof4t  innumerable  islands  to  the  north  of  Phihe,  as  far  as  Aswan  (Assouan). 
The  cataracts  a  little  to  the  south  of  that  town,  are  nothing  moro  than 
rapids,  which  might  arise  from  a  contraction  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  ; 
there  is,  however,  most  probably,  in  that  tract  of  the  country,  a  considera- 
ble ciiangp  in  the  level  of  the  soil.  Tho  bold,  but  wild  aiul  gloomy  preci- 
piccH  whit'li  here  overhang  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  roar  of  its  waters 
rushing  through  a  multitude  of  diannels,  (for,  even  when  the  inundation  is 
at  its  height,  there  are  twenty  large  i-^lands  in  the  midst  of  the  river,)  were 
well-calculated  to  work  upon  the  imagination  of  the  early  udiabitants  ;  and 
their  belief  that  Osiris  remained  buried  in  those  abysses  as  long  as  the 
stream  was  confined  within  its  bank:^,  but  rose  from  the  grave,  to  scatter 
his  blessings  over  the  land,  as  soon  as  the  accumulated  waters  were  poured 
forth  on  all  sides,  was  fostered,  if  not  created,  by  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  overawing  though  desolate  region.  The  granite  or  southern  diitrici 
extencU  from  Philu*  to  Aswan,  (in  laU  2-1"  8' 6"  N.  j  long.  33"  4'  E.)  and  is 
formed  for  the  most  part,  by  rocks  of  Syenite  or  Oriental  granite,  in  which 
the  quarries  may  yet  be  seen  from  which  tlie  ancients  drew  the  stupen- 
dous masses  required  fur  their  colossal  statues  and  obelisks.  Between  As* 
wan  and  Esna  (in  lat.  26°  19' 39''  N.,)  is  the  sandstone,  or  middle  district, 
which  supplied  slabs  for  most  of  the  temples ;  and  beyond  it,  thf  northern 
or  calcareous  district  stretches  to  the  southeni  angle  of  the  Delta.  This 
last  chain  of  hills  fuiitished  not  only  the  soliid  pait  of  llie  pynimids,  but 
materials  also  for  many  puhlic  buildings  long  since  di-siruyed,  because  they 
proved  excellent  stores  of  lime  and  stone  for  the  Arabs  and  other  barbarians 
by  whom  Egypt  has  been  desolated  for  so  many  centuries.  The  steep, 
perpendicular  clif&  of  this  calcareous  rock  give  a  monotonous  and  unplc- 
turusque  aspect  to  this  pai  t  of  Egypt ;  while  the  boldness  and  grotesque 
forms  of  the  moiintnins  in  the  south,  offer  new  points  of  view  in  contittoal 
succession,  cveu  when  the  inundation  is  at  its  greatest  height. 
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"On  pach  Bide  of  tim  rivor  Mnw  Anwan  (Syene),  stoep,  abrupt  sanil- 
fltoni!  cUifx,  presenting  u  continued  line  of  ancient  quarries,  hem  in  ttie  stream  ; 
Biul  the  valley,  wbirli  uppns  f^rndually,  closes  again  at  tht)  distance  of  12 
leagues  (about  36  geo-j^raphical  miles),  wht're  it  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
it»  former  widtli,  and  !ofiy  oralis  of  rock  on  each  Ride  barely  leave  a  pas- 
sage  for  the  water.  ITiis  is  now  called  JebeM-SiUUehj  (Mountain  of  the 
Chain)  ;  and  from  its  quarncs,  tho  mat^riaU  used  in  the  tclnplesat  Thebes 
were  drawn.  Below  these  narrows,  the  valley  pradually  widens,  but  tho 
eafll«m  bank  continues  to  present  one  nninterruped  perpendicular  wall, 
while,  on  the  west,  there  is  a  gradual,  and  generally  an  easy  ascent,  to  tho 
desert.  Another  contraction  of  the  valley  occurs  about  56  geographical 
miles  lower  down,  ten  miles  to  tlie  north  of  Esna,  where  the  rock  does  not 
leave  even  a  footfiath  near  the  rirer,  ajid  the  traveller  by  land  must  make  a 
considerable  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where  the  hilU  for  the  third 
time  recede.  This  passage,  called  Jebeiein  (the  two  hills),  leads  to  the 
plains  of  Ermont  and  Thebes  (in  lat.  Sd*  44'  N.) ;  for  here,  tho  land  on 
each  side  of  tbe  river  spreads  out  into  so  wide  a  level  as  really  to  form  a 
plain  in  comparison  with  the  nigged  bantcs  of  the  stream  liigher  up.  It  is 
at  this  place  that  the  sandstone  terminates,  and  the  freestmiu  begins.  The 
banks  are  no  longer  straight  and  parallel,  but  diverge  in  varioiLS  directions, 
foruiuig  many  bHvi  and  creeks ;  while  the  country,  rising  on  each  side  al- 
most imperceptibly  towards  the  lilllsy  presents  a  nearly  even  surface  of  cul* 
livable  soil  about  two  leagues  in  width.  This,  which  is  the  first  level  of 
■jiy  t*.\teut  below  the  cataracts,  is  the  site  of  the  most  ancient  and  vele- 
brat4?d  capital  of  Egypt,  TnefKes, — the  ruins  of  which  cover  a  large  proportion 
of  the  valley.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  distance  from  Thebes  to  tJie  ca- 
taracts, one  extremity  of  the  country,  is  exactly  tbe  same  as  that  between 
Memphis,  the  8ubse<[nont  capital,  and  tlie  sea,  the  other  extremity ;  namely, 
40  leagues,  or  {"20  geographical  mUes.  The  calcareous  chain  continues 
from  thb)  point,  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  to  tbe  head  of  the  Delta,  where 
the  bills  open  to  the  east  and  west,  uniting  with  the  Libyan  chain  on  one 
side,  and  bending  towanls  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petnea  on  the  other. 
Tbis  chain,  though  gem^ndly  calcareous,  is  occasionally,  especially  near  tlie 
desert,  broken  by  isolated  rocks  of  sandstone. 

"  At  Denderah  (Tentyris),  12  leagues  N.  of  Thebes,  the  Nile,  again 
hemmed  in  by  the  hills,  turns  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  runs  directly 
from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  site  of  Abydus  (^Medfun  or  El  Dirba)^  where 
it  resumes  its  northerly  direction,  and,  entering  another  spacious  and  fertile 
valley,  passes  by  Jirjeh  and  Osyut  (or  Siout).  Near  the  latter  place,  the 
Libyan  chain  begins  to  bend  to^vards  the  west ;  and  the  descent  from  tlie 
desert  becomes  so  gradual,  that  tho  country  is  on  that  side  much  exposed 
to  clouds  of  sand,  by  which  it  would  have  been  overwhelmed  long  since, 
but  for  the  canal  called  Uahr  Yitsuf  {3tj9e^\\9  River),  wliich  secures  the 
irrigation  of  tbe  land  between  itself  and  the  Nile,  and  thus  provcnta  the 
further  encroachment  of  iho  desert.  Here,  the  Said,  or  upper  division  of 
Egypt  terminates,  and  the  Wustani^  or  middle  region,  extending  as  far  an 
ihe  fork  of  the  Delta,  coinmencej*.  The  more  the  valley  of  the  Nile  gains 
in  width,  and  the  western  mountains  lose  in  height,  the  greater  is  tbe  dan- 
ger from  its  proximity  to  the  Libyan  desert.  That  rcmaiHcable  portion  of 
Africa  {El  Sahra)  is.  for  the  most  part,  covere<l  with  sand  or  very  finft 
gravel,  the  minntor  particles  of  whicli  are,  at  certain  seasons,  carried  by 
tinnpestuous  gales  over  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  is  manifest,  that, 
the  Icsti  tho  grooud  is  cultivated,  the  fewer  tbe  trees  and  shrubs  it  bears  i 
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and  tl»e  more  ito  irrigation  is  neglected,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  sand  from 
ihe  desert  encroach  on  the  plains  or  valleys  near  thtt  river.  This  cultira- 
lilo  tracts,  therefore,  in  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eirypt,  have  long  been  daily 
decreasing:;  and  wrre  it  not  for  the  canal  jnst  mentioned,  few  spots  un- 
covered by  sand  would  have  remained  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile. 

"  Ikyond  Beni-Suweif  (in  lat.  '29"  9' 22"  N.),  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills 
a^in  closes  in  towards  the  N.K.,  and  forma  the  northern  bonndary  of  the 
ian^  basin  between  Dernl'el-Sherif%ni\  Atjih  ;  hut,  at  El  Pahun^  to  th« 
N.W.  of  the  former  it  is  broken  by  one  of  the  many  tranaveree  valleys,  and 
thui  opens  a  passage  into  tlie  province  of  Fayyum  (or  Fayoam).  Beyond 
that  vale,  which  is  merely  a  large  hay  or  sinuosity  in  the  border  of  these 
monnlains,  they  approach  the  river  with  a  steeper  declivity,  and  have  a 
nearly  level  snmmit  overlooking  the  country  below.  This  table-land  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Fayyum,  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  pyramids.  On 
its  north-westom  side,  the  hills  shelve  of!'  in  thai  direction,  and  terminate 
in  the  cliffs  and  promonlori*?8  which  mark  the  coast  of  ancient  Cvrenaica. 
The  eastern  or  Arabian  chain  has  g;enerally  more  transverse  breaks  and 
ravines,  is  more  lofty  and  merged,  and  comes  closer  to  the  river,  than  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side.  The  northern  part  of  it  is  called  El  Mokattam 
(the  hewn),  probably  from  the  quarries  formed  in  its  sides,  and  is  con- 
nected by  several  inferior  ranges  with  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

"  Of  the  transversa  valleys  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  best  known  are, 
the  Valley  of  Cosseir,  and  that  of  the  VV'anderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel : 
the  former  is  the  roost  freqaente<l  road  between  the  Upper  Egj'pt  and  the 
sea;  and  the  latter,  the  route  probably  followed  by  the  Israelites  on  their 
return  to  the  promise<l  land.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  five  or  six  otherv 
at  prosi'ut  known,  and  probably  several  unexplored.  Some  were  much 
frequLMitod  anciently,  which  are  now  rarely,  if  ever  visited;  such  have  been 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  misgovernment,  by  which  the  commerce  uf 
Egypt  has  dwindled  to  almost  uotliing.  Towns  upon  the  Ked  Sea,  once 
flourishing  emporiums,  have  ceased  to  exist ;  and  Berenice,  anciently  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  commerce,  is  now  so  completely  forgotten,  that 
even  the  road  to  it  was  unknown  till  traced  a  few  years  ago  by  M>L  Cail- 
Uftud  and  Bulzoni.  The  narrow  ravines  l>etween  the  hills  on  the  western 
side  were,  till  very  lately,  equally  unknown,  though  the  Oases,  and  the 
roads  leading  to  tliem,  were  described  by  the  (ireeka  and  Arabs.  Two 
lend  from  .lirjeh  and  Ksna  into  the  Great  Oasis  {^El  Wnh'el-kharijeh)^  and 
one  from  Fayyum  into  the  smaller  {^El  Wah-el'dttkhiUh).  On  the  wes- 
em  side  of  the  Delta,  the  direction  of  the  valleys  is  nearly  from  S-E,  to 
N.W. ;  and  Sirfnh  or  Shantarit/t/ehj  the  Oasis  of  Ammou,  is  connected 
with  Egypt  by  branches  which  diverge  more  towards  the  west,  from  iho 
Eakr  BHama  (Waterless  Sea),  ue.  the  celebrated  desert  called  Scete,  or 
the  Valley  of  Natron." 

The  DeUfiri     The  moat  remarkable  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  the  Delta, 

which  is  of  a  triangular  form — like  the  Greek  letter  whose  name  it  bears 

and  is  insulated  by  the  dividing  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  is  also  called  Ba- 
hnvit  or  *  the  Maritime  country ;'  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  contains  16,000 
wpiare  miles  capable  of  cultivatiou.  The  Delta,  and  the  country  to  the  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Delta,  are  every  where  intersected  by  canals  for  the  purpoae 
of  conveying  the  waters  of  the  inundation  to  such  land  as  could  not  other- 
wise receive  tbeir  bem-fit.  The  numerous  villages  and  pigeon-houses  in- 
terspersed with  palms, — the  tall  minarets  and  giirdens  of  orange  and  bana- 
na-lix*es  which  abound  in  the  Delta  and  along  each  bank  of  llic  NUe,— 
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adfleiJ  to  the  riclineas  oftlic  noil,  which  prodaoes  the  6ncst  crops  of  grain 
altnoHl  without  thn  iHhour  of  culture, — al^ord  nn  enchanting  prospect  to 
thti  eye,  especiully  wlien  contrtuited  with  the  Libyan  sandn  of  Alexandria. 
The  Runimil  of  the  Delta,  where  the  river  divides  itself  into  its  two  great 
hranches,  i«  called  Bata-e/'Bahara^  that  is  *  the  Atumach  of  the  cow.* 
Tfie  pros]>ect  here,  says  M.  Champollion  *'  is  magnificent,  and  the  breadtli 
tyf  tlio  Nile  enormous.  The  pyramids  tower  in  the  west  alM>re  a  forest 
of  palm-trees, — while  a  multitude  of  boats  and  vessels  cross  each  other  on 
the  water  in  every  direction.  In  ilio  east,  the  picturesque  vilhu^e  of  Scho- 
raleh  reveaU  itself  in  the  direction  of  Heliopolis; — and  tlie  back  of  the 
picture  is  occupied  by  Mount  Mokattam,  whose  Dummit  is  crowned  hy  the 
citadel  of  C*airo,  and  its  ha^te  concealefl  hy  the  numberless  minarets  of  that 
great  capital."  The  line  of  coast  which  bounds  the  Delta  on  the  N.,  and 
formH  the  base  of  the  triangle,  is  about  150  ntiles  in  length.  The  shore  ia 
flat,  and  the  navigation  is  con8idere<[  dangerous.  To  tlie  \V.  of  Alexan- 
dria it  i^  expose<t  to  N.  and  N.W.  winds  a  groat  part  of  the  year ;  but  the 
coast  itself  i»  protected  by  calcareous  rliftrt.  On  the  E.  of  Aboukir  nn- 
menms  sand-banks  present  formidable  obstacles  to  tlie  mariner,  particularly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Uoseita  arm  of  the  Nile.  The  entrance  to  the  river  at 
Damietta  is  likewise  dangerous. 

The  Ni/e,'2  No  rirer  in  the  world  has  been  more  famed  than  the  Nile. 
It.  would  he  wrong,  however,  to  imagine  that  this  celebrity  has  originated  in 
any  remarkable  quality  of  the  river  itself,  or  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  Its  fame  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been 
owing  to  other  causes.  It  was  the  greatest  river  with  which  the  ancients 
wore  well  acquainted;  it  flows tlirough  Egypt.-=a  country  from  wliich  liu- 
n»|>e  has  derived  the  rudiments  of  almost  every  ait ;  it  annually  oveHlowH 
its  banks, — a  circumstance  which  appeared  long  unaccountable;  audita 
source,  in  §pitc  of  the  researches  of  human  curiosity,  was  long  unknown  to 
the  civili;£tid  world,  and,  according  to  some,  is  still  unknown.  To  the  im- 
agination of  tliu  modem,  the  Nile  is  not  an  object  of  such  magnificence  u  it 
must  liavo  appeared  to  the  ancient  geographers.  In  length  of  course,  and 
still  more  in  ttio  breadth  and  depth  of  its  waters,  it  dwindles  into  an  incon- 
fiiderable  stream  before  the  Plata,  the  Amazon,  or  even  the  Mississippi. 
Its  length — in  which  it  afiproaclies  nearer  those  rivers  than  in  breadth  or 
depth — is  about  2,000  miles;  but,  as  ii  receives  but  few  collateral 
branches,  and  none  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tacazze  to  the  Delta — a  distance 
of  nearly  1350  nautical  miles — ita  breadth  is  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  its  average  depth  is  only  about  12  feet.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  understood  as  relating  to  its  situation  when  confined  witliin 
itH  banks :  during  an  inundation,  it  lays  every  level  spot  upon  its  banks 
under  water.  The  ancients  were  not  well  acquainte*!  with  any  other  river 
which  annually  inundated  tlie  countr)'  around  it.  This  circumstance,  tJiere- 
fore,  must  liave  attracted  no  inconsiderable  share  of  their  attention.  To 
niodeniA,  the  overflowing  of  tfie  Nile  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  ;  nor 
is  the  Nile  in  this  respect  lingular.  Every  river  which  Ims  its  source 
w^ithin  the  tropics  annually  overflows  its  banks  ;  and  the  cause  is  the  same 
in  all.  Tlie  incessant  torrents  of  rain  which  attend  tlk>  vertical  sun,  and 
which  constitute  the  winter  of  tropical  regions,  swell  evtry  river  beyond 
its  ordinary'  bounds,  and  lay  the  level  country  under  water.  This  is  found 
to  be  case  with  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  an<l  with  every  considerable 
Htream  whose  source  is  not  far  removes!  from  the  equator.  The  Nile  rises 
within  \\iv!  tropics,  and  cum^equently  inundaua  yearly  the  neighbouring 
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coBBtries.  Tlie  innndadon  Gommenon'ia  tiw  wmWiwi  lihlktt  gmBnif 
■boat  the  19th  of  June,  and  submdes  in  Oirtober ;  hlit  ita  iIm  mad  flu 
hmens  earlier  or  later  by  fifteen  days  or  aomHimea  anen  a  montli;  aat 
dnraig  all  that  time,  from  the  particles  of  earthand  Mad  titoi^ht  by  Ae 
CBrrant  from  the  upper  coontry,  the  colour  of  the  water  ia  a  dirt)r  red.  pv»> 
ceded  for  a  few  days  by  a  green  tint.  The  orerikmiag  d  tnpieal  man 
ifl  the  chief  csiue  <^  the  fertility  of  the  regiona  imon  wiar  bitidkay  wlaA  k 
owing  to  the  strata  of  mud  whidh  they  depodt.  To  the  oygiflawijuy  of  the 
N3e,  thereffMre,  Egypt  owea  ita  agrioiltaTal  piii^wiity.  The  proper  rin 
of  tlw  waters  Sa  to  the  inhabitants  an  afitr  the  moat  inmortant.  Afewftet 
lem  than  the  ordinary  height,  would  prerent  the  ^ireamiig  of  the  watenta 
a  anffident  distance ;  a  few  feet  more  than  thtf  nsnal  qnaatity-  woald  pfa- 
Tent  the  water  fr^mi  draining  off  In  the  prdper  aeaacm  for  aonrli^  m^ 
spread  devastation  throng^Mrat  the  conntry,  as  in  the  yean  1818  and  18S9; 
and,  in  eitiier  case,  a  femine  and  perhaps  an  extciisiTe  loss  of  Hraa  wooM 
be  the  consequence.  When  the  Nile  has  attained  the  proper  htif^  nd 
vriien  it  seems  not  to  rise  too  fer,  Egypt  is  the  scene  (h  festivity  and  eon* 
gratulation ;  the  inhabitants  are  assured  of  abundance,  and  antieqiate  with 
joy  the  approaching  harvest." 

The  andents  were  ignorant  of  the  soorces  of  this  river,  Whidi  alliatlcd 
ao  much  of  thdr  attention  ;  and  the  modems  remained  lot^g  traacqaaiatsd 
with  them,  though  it  now  appears  that  tiie  aonroea  of  one  of  ita  ptimapsl 
btranches — ^if  not  of  the  Nile  itself— was  known  to  Enropaana  knr  baftn 
ihey  credited  the  fact.  Bruce,  it  is  true — who  undertoMC  a  aeatch  which 
was  believed  to  have  eluded  every  former  adventurer  aseiuea  «a  that  be 
was  the  first  of  Europeans  who  saw  the  fountains  from  which  the  Nile 
originates ;  and,  so  anxious  was  he  to  secure  tins  h<monr  to  hiiaaoff,  ^hal 
he  minutely  exammes  the  accounts  of  such  travellers  as  pretend  to  have 
visited  them  l>efore  him,  and  his  decision,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  in  his 
own  favour.  Bruce  had  undertaken  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  for  this 
express  purpose  ;  and  it  would  have  been  not  a  little  mortifying  to  have 
found,  at  its  completion,  that  bis  design  had  not  only  been  anticipated  but 
completely  effected  by  others ;  it  was  only  natural  to  attempt  the  ^pn^ria- 

"  To  ascertain  the  rise  of  tlie  water,  and  to  determine  the  time  when  the  aluioes  of 
those  numeroos  canals  are  to  be  opened  which  conduct  moisture  to  the  distaot  parte  of 
the  country,  an  instrument  has  been  erected,  denominated  the  NUometer.  The  utility 
of  such  an  instrument  must  have  been  early  evident*  and  the  invention  hat  been  attri- 
buted to  very  remote  ages.  The  best  account  of  the  Kilometer  at  present  etandlog  b 
given  by  Bruce :  '*  On  the  point  of  the  island  Rfaod^  (m7>  he)  between  Geeza  and 
Cairo,  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  a  round  tower  inclosing  a  neat  well  or  cistern, 
Hoed  with  marble.  The  bottom  of  this  well  is  on  the  same  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
Nile^  which  has  free  access  to  It  through  a  large  opening  like  an  embrasure.  In  the 
middle  of  the  well  rises  a  thin  column  of  eight  faces  of  blue  and  white  marble ;  of  which 
the  foot  is  on  the  same  plane  with  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This  pillar  is  divided  into  SO 
peeks  of  S8  inches  each.  Of  these  peeks  the  two  lowermost  are  left,  without  any  divi- 
sion, to  stand  for  the  quantity  of  sludge  which  the  water  deposits  there*  Two  perin 
are  then  divided  on  the  right  hand,  into  24  digits  »oh  ;  then  on  the  left,  four  peeks  are 
divided  into  24  digits ;  thsn  on  the  right  four ;  and  on  the  left  another  four :  ai^n,  four 
on  the  right,  which  completes  the  number  of  IB  peeks  from  the  first  division  marked  on 
the  {Hilar,  each  peek  being  28  inches.  Thus  the  whole,  marked  and  unmarked,  amounts 
to  something  more  than  S6  feet  Knglish.  When  the  river  begins  to  rise,  Its  height  is 
proclaimed  from  time  to  time.  The  chief  use  of  the  Kilometer  is  to  determine  the  time 
tor  opening  the  canals,  by  which  the  water  Is  to  be  conveyed  to  distant  plaoee  :  bat  it 
bat  aiso  been  used  as  a  rule  of  taxation.  The  tax  upon  the  produce  of  "the  land  being 
always  proportioned  to  the  rise  of  the  water  upon  the  NUometer.  The  analysis  of  the 
mud  of  the  Nile  gives  nearly  one-half  of  argllhu»ous  earth  and  about  one-fourth  of  car- 
bonate of  lime :  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. This  mud  is  formed  into  excellent  bricks  and  vessels  of  diverte-forma.  The  sa- 
lubrity of  the  water  of  the  Nths  Is  pretty  generally  acknowledged." 
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tion  of  that  fame  for  which  he  haU  undergone  so  roach  fatipiic  ann  Gucoon- 
tercd  so  many  dangers.  Bat  Bnire*;*  examinRtion  of  Kircher's  account 
of  the  sources  of  ihe  Nile*  plainly  evinces  to  the  unprejudiced,  that  the 
latter  eitlier  visited  these  souttdb  himself}  or  received  his  information  from 
such  m  liad  vixited  thero.  What  were  consiilered  the  sources  of  the  Blue 
JUver.  by  some  regarded  as  the  head  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  were 
ftjuiid  and  de8cnbe<!  by  two  Jesuits,  Paez  and  Tellez,  two  centuries  before 
ilw  pretended  c!iscovery  of  Bruce.  A  few  ditferences  and  inaccuracies 
'Iftected  by  Bruce  in  the  account,  serve  rather  to  confirm  than  invalidate 
ihe  truth  of  this  early  visit-  Still,  we  must  confess  that  Bruc«  met  not 
tiiat  applause  which  he  expected,  and  which  his  labours  moat  certainly 
deserved  ;  llio  reception  of  his  narrative,  even  by  his  own  countrj'men,  can 
scarcely  he  accounted  generous.  It  was  first  doubted  whether  he  bad 
i-eally  ever  seen  the  head  of  tlie  river  which  he  described  as  the  chief  branch 
of  the  Nile ;  and  wlicn  tlii^  couhl  no  Umger  he  insinuated,  it  was  imme- 
diately discovered  that  lie  had  only  visited  the  head  of  an  inferior  branch, 
and  that  the  true  Nile  originated  far  to  the  west,  among  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon.  Whether  the  branch  Waited  by  Bruce,  called  the  BaJir-eU 
Azrrek  or  *  Blue  River/  or  the  Western  branch,  called  the  Bahr-el-Aliad 
or  *  White  Uirer,'  had  the  better  claim  to  be  refi:arded  as  the  head  or  main 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  river  was  loui^  dwputod.  The  name  of  the  Nile 
ii»dicatps  its  relation  to  tlie  Blue  Kiver  rather  tlian  to  the  otiier  i^treaui. 
M,  Calliaud,  a  I'Vench  traveller,  who  a<^coni panic d  a  predatory  excursion 
of  thn  pasim  of  Egypt's  two  sons  into  Nubia,  wtaten  that  two  considerable 
rivers,  the  Townat  and  the  Jahouise  flow  from  Aby**sinia  into  the  Blue 
Kivcr,^ — tlie  hitter  at  the  dlMlaiieo  of  two  days  and  a  half  southward  of  Fa- 
7.m\ej — a  clrcumintance  which  renders  it  imposi^ihlc  that  the  Azreek  should 
liave  its  ristj  in  AbysBinia.  But,  wherever  the  moat  distant  sources  of 
the  Nile  an*  actually  situated,  It  appears  to  he  chiefly  fed  by  the  rivers  of 
Abyssinia,  and  to  tliese  it*  inunflutions  are  chiefly  owing.  We  may  re- 
gard therefore  the  Ab)^nian  Nile,  or  the  Blue  River,  ua  the  heud-stream 
of  the  river  of  Ki;yf>t ;  but,  to  prevent  confusion,  restrict  the  name  of  the 
Nile  (o  the  united  watt-'rs  of  the  Blue  and  White  rivers. 

^\'hen  the  Nile  leaves  Nubia  it  flows  northwards,  forming  several  cata- 
racts, from  tlie  i»*land  of  Phihw  to  Elepluuiline.  Tlie  second  cataract  is  the 
most  ribleut ;  the  third  occurs  at  Syeno  or  ABSonaa,  and  introduceH  the 
Nile  over  a  granite  barrier  into  Upper  EgN'pl.  "  It  cannot  l>e  denied," 
ffays  Jomard,  "  that  the  country  of  the  i-ataracta  is  one  of  the  m<iKt  strik- 
ing and  picturesque  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nile."'*     From  Syene  to 

'*  W«  moy  hrn;  tnwrt  one  or  iwi>  pasufrM  rmm  the  mpmomndfi  of  on«  of  the  IaIasI 
tniT»Uen  who  liave  Titiled  thi»  Rpot.  "  On  Invliig  the  niwlTn  vlllnge  o(  Anouhii,  w« 
(Muned  through  the  vratigfs  of  the  old  Arabic  tu%vn  to  the  Muthward,  vrhich  ttDrxl  on  « 
cominmnding  eminence,  uiid  in  ili  ruined  dtnie  nrewnicd  one  of  the  most  deserted  ecenei 
that  could  be  liniigiti(!>l.  On  a  {ground,  strewed  with  thcgmnlte  frii|'inrn(s  of  Egyptian 
ruinn,  the  bricks  oiid  pottery  of  lloman  remains,  Mid  the  vestii^es  of  esrly  Christian 
churchen,  are  the  brown  walls  and  arched  chnmhers  of  a  Saracen  aetilrment,  the  skele- 
tcMi  fornui  vf  which  are  standing  in  iinconiiCL'ted  in^>upa,  and  Ibear  n^AJn  Interaperaed 
with  more  rewni  labitcs,  the  tombs  ofmlnta,  and  all  the  triumph  of  death.  In  an  rxten. 
aive  modern  cemetery.  Beyond  ihiSf  to  the  east,  lies  a  dreary  deaert,  extcndlui*  as  f ar  aa 
tbi!  eye  can  reach,  and  posseuiiig  no  bounds  bat  the  western  tHxan ;  while  among  Its 
yellow  hills  of  stone  and  mild,  nwt  a  blade  ot  rerdurr,  or  a  aolilary  tree  interposes,  ta 
bri^alc  its  sterile  monotony.  A  few  t».ice«  brought  ua  inUi  a  fine  bioud  antique  ruad,  nt 
loiut  iOO  Icet  wide,  adminbly  leTclied,  and  cut  wiih  much  labour  along  a  tract  every- 
wbcre  interspersed  with  detached  rocks,  which  must  Jiave  been  remorcd  from  adjoining 
4|iuuTica  lu  form  ii.  I'heae  masses  are  alill  seen  on  the  right,  while  the  left  is  Hanked 
ivilh  a  wall  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  in  a  partially  pyramidal  form,  like  thoK  which  en- 
circled the  aucieut  Elielhas,  liaTtog  the  base  about  double  the  thickneas  af  the  auramit. 
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Cairo  the  river  flows  along  a  valley  aboai  8  miles  broad,  as  far  aa  tlie  stnk 
called  lebel-el-JiUileh,— a  distance  of  about  40  miles-  It  ihwi  runs  alan^ 
tbe  rigbl  side  of  the  valley.  Tbu  inounlaiiii*  wliich  confine  the  basin  of 
the  Nile  in  Upper  Efrypt  are  intersected  by  defiles,  which  on  one  side  lead 
lo  the  shores  of  the  Uet!  Sea,  and  on  tlie  other  to  the  Oases.  Near  Cairo, 
the  clioins  which  limit  the  valley  of  the  Nile  diverge  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  front  of  them  a  vast  plain  extends,  composed  of  aands  covered  with  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile.     At  Uata-eUBabara  the  river  divides  into  two 


Ktid  which.  fr*m  tta  occasional  termination  at  forts  and  strongiliolds  has  been 
ed  a  portion  of  millury  lines,  or  a  iVaement  of  a  celebi-ated  wall  extending  Ctmb  hcnoc 
lu  Kl  ArUh,  on  the  coast  olr  Syila,  built  by  a  queen  of  Egypt  c«lled  Zuleikba.  cUuchMr 
of  one  of  the  rharmob*.  I'pon  tbe  blocks  of  granite  which  the  traveller  meetamC  every 
step,  hieroglyphic  figares  and  iB»nptioua  are  Mrulpturcd,  tboutfh  the  stones,  judging  rrm 
their  present  form,  cuuld  never  have  been  used  in  any  buildings,  'lliry  record,  perbapa, 
some  event  happening  nu  tbe  spnt,  some  work  uadrrtJiken  and  completed  in  the  neifb* 
bourhood,  or  Mine  dedicatioo  to  a  divinity  for  deliverv  from  danger.  As  wr  conlinwt 
to  advance,  tbe Sceacry  grew  more  wil<t  and  uwr'ul.  (t  was  like  a  ruin  ufiinture  itself— 
as  if  tbe  earth  had  been  shakt^u  to  her  very  centre,  and  rocks  and  mouutaiits  had  been 
hurled  from  their  foundations  by  tbe  violence  of  her  convulsive  throea.  In  the  hollow 
of  caverna,  formed  by  these  f^roiesque  combinations,  flocks  and  famiHea  had  taken  up 
their  residence,  andaevurei)  to  tbemselves  dwellings  which  notbitiftbut  a  similar  revolution 
conld  destroy.  Hy  examining  some  rw-ks  where  the  wnter-mark  of  tbe  present  inunda- 
tion had  beta  left,'wc  found  that  the  Nile  hud  ulreudy  fallen  a  perpendicular  heicbl  of 
]«  feet,— «  proof  that  its  rint  and  fall  Is  inftniiely  greater  here  than  in  Lower  CgypL 
wber«  tbe  Blrcam  widens  and  increases  the  number  of  ita  channels,  and  thui«  btTnmiag 
less  Confined,  gains  in  surface  what  it  loaea  in  depth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  tbe 
obstruction  of  the  Nile,  by  theae  rocks,  may  be  profterly  called  a  cataract,  since  there  it 
Mt  this  moment  absolutely  no  fall  of  more  than  5  or  ti  inches  ;  nnd  during  tbe  baigbt  »f 
the  inundaiioii,  buats  of  tbe  lai^eat  size  navigate  the  rapids  without  much  danger.  Even 
now,  n  boat  of  10  or  It?  tons  was  In  tbe  act  of  trnitkpurting  a  cargo  of  ilatett  from  Nabia 
141  Assouan,  by  biMug  partially  lightened  of  her  burdm,  and  then  dropped  with  the  cxuc- 
rrut,  from  one  rock  to  another,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  grass  hawser  or  cable.  I'hiv  wbidn 
vmn  all  affair  of  nuth  ease,  that  It  might  be  performed  by  any  two  of  our  young  Lotidva 
watermen,  occupied  at  least  &4t  AralM,  and  bad  collected  more  than  doable  that  number 
on  both  sides  of  the  thort.  to  wlineas  their  cfte/d'irurrv  of  river  navigation.  It  is  only 
in  the  most  obstructed  cbauaela  that  the  raptdi  arc  strong,  and  even  there,  the  utmost 
velocity  of  the  Nile  may  be  taken  at  5  or  ti  milea  per  hour  ;  while,  through  the  bioad  and 
shallow  passages,  the  stream  runs  at  the  rale  of  num  S  to  3  milea  an  hour  utily,  in  pro- 
IKirtion  lu  its  dsptb.  As  the  day  wiis  warm,  wu  n*uded  through  the  water  from  one 
cluster  of  rocks  to  anotbcr,  visltiag  almost  every  island  which  obstructed  the  pAaa^e  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  tt  must  be  confessrd  that,  to  the  lovers  of  wild  and  majestic  scenery,  no* 
thing  cuuld  be  more  romaDtically  picturesque.  Towering  mountnini  were  formed  on 
each  side  the  river,  of  immense  masses  of  black  granite  lipapcd  on  each  other,  and  bang- 
ing  ill  an  endless  vaiiety  of  forms  ;  while  their  liroad  ftlmduws  tast  iijioii  the  surfaiw  of 
the  stream  a  fine  dark  gi(M>m,  tjuile  in  keeping  with  tbe  scene.  lu  the  centre  of  the 
Nile  were  again  seen  smaller  twmbinations  of  rocks,  which  formed  innumerable  lalMa^ 
over  aome  of  which  tb«  water  partintly  tluwej,  while  their  sharp  points,  cutting  ih* 
current  in  lu  cxiurse,  created  foamingbrcftkcrs  in  miniature,  the  murmurs  of  which  wrre 
the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  tbe  stillnestt  of  the  calm.  In  aome  ol  the  bullt>w«,  worn 
0Ut  by  the  annual  friction  of  the  ri^inj;  inuinlMlion,  and  whirlpools  when  the  Nile  wms 
at  iln  height,  a  be«l  of  rich  alluvial  »»ll  had  been  dopositeil,  from  which  had  sprung 
up  young  trees,  pUuu,  and  bublies,  the  isolated  verdure  of  which  derived  a  higher  beauty 
from  contrast,  aud  teemed  like  little  Edens  encompaaaed  by  a  wildemcas.  Tba  vary 
rocks  ibemaelTea  too  exhibited  all  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour,  possible  to  bo  eon. 
reived  ;  while  their  adamantine  aorfaces  expoaed  to  the  constant  sirram,  were  worn  to  a 
smoothness  of  polish,  which  art  couM  scarcely  giva  lo  them  ;  and  by  the  Infiniie  varlery 
oi  their  positions  reflected  back  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  Ktin  from  every  point,  like  dark 
steel  mirrors.  If  one  only  of  theo*  maasea  of  granite  rocks  had  been  met  with  in  any 
other  situAtiun,  it  would  be  iroponlble  Co  penuade  one's  self  that  they  were  nuC  oowred 
with  some  transparent  varnish.  Here  were  huge  mountains  of  baanlt.  and  black  and 
rose-coloured  granite,  the  latter  crossed  with  veins  of  the  finest  porphyry  and  nnaller 
lines  of  brilliant  quartz,  changing  at  every  step,  their  hue  of  shade,  and  quality  of  grain  ; 
while  the  awful  depth  of  this  dark  and  silent  valley  gave  to  tbe  unclouded  sky  a  brtghter 
blue,  and  produced  altogether  a  tplentlid  picture  ot  Nature  in  her  wildest  drna.  Not  m 
single  outlet  fur  the  stream  is  visible  in  any  one  direction  from  its  centre,  the  ctwea  af 
the  river'i  banks  shutting  iu  the  opposite  points,  and  giving  it  the  appearanre  of  an  en- 
circled lake,  rendering  the  specutor,  to  use  a  sva  phrase,  completely  land  locked  ;  whiU 
the  ma|{nif\cent  munuuiejita  and  teniules  of  Vbilof,  seen  from  hcaioe,  give  ati  iticreatad 
mRgnibcence  to  the  scene."     Sj-huru:  I,  tJlT. 
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limnrbpfl,  iIm*  one  flowinj^  to  KoHptta,  and  the  other  to  Dajuietta,  and  con- 
laiiiing  In'tweon  tliMii  the  triungular  piece  of  laiul  already  describtMl  under 
tlie  name  of  the  Delta.  The  different  bofraz  or  mouths  of  th^  Nile  hari^ 
often  changed  their  position,  and  are  itill  chang^ing  it, — a  circnnmtancv 
which  has  occasioned  much  discussion  among  ^eographofg.  ■  Seven  mouths 
wore  known  to  tlie  ancients  of  which  only  two  now  exist,  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  originally  artificial^  namely, — the  Uosctta  or  Bolbitine  mouth, 
having  a  general  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet, — and  the  Damielta  or  Bucolic 
mouth,  liaving  an  average  depth  of  7  or  8  feet.  In  its  ordinary  Btftt«  the 
Nile  cannot  cany  vesseln  of  above  60  tons  burthen ;  but,  when  the  waters 
are  in  flood,  there  im  a  depth  of  above  40  feet  at  its  mouths,  and  camveJu  of 
24<  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo :  the  navigation  against  the  stream  being  faci- 
litated by  the  strong  northerly  winds.  The  passage  from  Cairo  to  the 
Mediterranean  occupies  8  or  10  days.  The  cataracts  are  sometimes  passed 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  addre^^,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  note. 

/jokes,']  The  maritime  dittricta  of  Kg\'pt  present  neveral  lakejt,  or 
rath«r  lagoons,  formed  by  the  wat^ra  of  the  sea  which  liave  overflowed  the 
lower  grounds.  The  larirest  of  tliese  is  the  lake  of  Merupalehj  called  by 
Nichuhr  Baheircy  which  begins  half  a  league  to  the  E.  of  Damietta,  and 
ocrupit.ti  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  through  which  the  Pelusian,  Tanitic, 
and  MendeHtan  armn  of  the  Nile  formerly  flowed.  It  is  separated  from  tho 
aea  by  a  low  and  rather  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  stretcheM  as  far  as  the 
ancient  Pelusium — a  distance  of  4-3,000  toise^^,  or  269,544  feet.  Its 
greatest  breadth  ia  12,000  toises,  or  76,896  feet.  It  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  two  navigable  openingn,  and  contains  several  small  islands. 
The  inhabitants  of  tbe  surrounding  country  are  a  hardy  hut  savage  race. — 
Between  tlic  Roaelta  and  Damietta  branches  of  the  Nile  is  the  lake  Bu' 
rullos  or  Bnilos,  whiih  discharges  itself  through  the  ancient  Sebennytic 
arm  of  tbe  Nile.  The  surrounding  country  is  inhabite<l  by  a  rude  and 
fierce  race  called  t^aslimarians — To  the  S.  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Morentis, 
or  Birket-MariifuU  For  many  ages  this  lake  was  dried  up;  but  in  1801 
the  English,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  which  tlie  French  annjr 
in  tbe  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with  the  surrounding  conntry,  cut 
across  a  narrtiw  embankment  which  separated  the  bed  of  ttiis  lake  from 
lake  Mafiffieh,  or  the  lake  of  Ahmtkirt  on  the  E.,  formed  by  the  Canopian 
branch  of  the  Kile,  and  tlius  laid  the  country  under  water. — Lake  Btko 
communicates  nnth  the  sea  by  a  narrow  mouth.  In  the  province  of  Fay- 
oum  is  an  extensive  lake  called  Birket'eUQueroun,  about  30  miles  long 
and  6  broad.  Pliny  describes  it  as  resembling  a  sea  in  extent  in  his  time. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  artificial  excavation  executed  by  an  ancient 
king  uf  Egypt,  by  leading  a  canal  from  the  Nile  into  its  basin.  Belxoni 
thinks  the  water  was  retained  by  a  dam  at  its  place  of  entrance,  and  a  se- 
cond irrigation  thus  produced. 

CanaU.'\  There  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  manner  of  reckoning 
canals  in  this  country,  for  while  one  traveller  assigns  6000  to  Upper  Egypt 
alone,  another  allows  only  90  \  The  fact  is,  one  traveller  notices  only  the 
larger  ones,  while  another  enumerates  every  branch  however  smal).  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  country  was  in  ancient  times  well  supplied  with  arti- 
ficial water-lines  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  as  well  as  of  commerce. — 
The  Caiideh'-Menhi,  or  Bahr  Ymuef,  or  canal  of  Joseph,  is  represented 
by  some  geographers  as  an  artificial  branch  of  the  Nile,  extending  from 
Mcylaoiiy,  along  tTie  font  of  the  Libyan  chain,  a  diHtance  of  1 16  miles, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  50  to  fiOQ  feet ;  but  is  considered  by  othorti  as 
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merely  a  natural  branch  of  the  river.  le  afford;!  (be  double  adn&nuiflf^ 
waterinj^  the  diHtrict  of  Fayoura,  and  of  disponing  of  tlie  auperabandanl 
watere  of  the  Nile,  which  it  conveys  into  the  Birket-el-Queroun, — In  some 
limps  a  canal-line  is  tracc<l  under  the  name  of  Bathen  ;  but  this  i«i  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  it  \n  a  p^eneral  appellation  given  to  all  canals  running 
from  S.  to  N.,  and  the  larpeat  of  these  is  railed  Fffad  Bnthen, — The 
Mahmoudiant  or  great  canal  of  Ahjeatxdria,  which  the  pa*ha  lia«  lately 
made,  or  rather  re^'ived,  for  the  puqjoae  of  connecting  the  Nile  with  the 
sea  at  Alexandria,  is  an  extraordinary  work.  For  a  considerable  time,  it 
ia  said,  150,000  men  were  employed  about  it,  chiefly  Arabs  of  Upper 
Egypt,  of  these  20,000  died  during  the  process  of  iha  work  ;  and  although 
the  labour  was  com|mlsoiy,  it  cost,  nevertheless*  77,000  francs  for  ercry 
kiloniotns  Thin  is  fully  equal  to  the  expense  of  undertakings  of  the  same 
nature  in  France  exiwuled  by  voluntary  labonr.  'I'hift  canal  commences  at 
the  city  of  Fouah,  and  traverses  an  entirely  desolate  and  deserted  country. 
Since  it*t  opening  in  1820,  it  has  lM?en  navigable  by  the  vessel-*  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  48  miles  in  length ;  its  depth — whicti  vaiies  with  the  height  of  the 
river — is  sometimes  as  low  as  C,  and  at  other  times  as  much  as  20  feet. 
When  the  river  is  low,  its  breadlli  is  not  more  than  30  feet ;  but  generally 
it  extends  from  CO  to  80  feet.  If  the  water  of  this  canal  experienced  no 
fluctuation,  merchandise  could  at  all  times  he  transported  from  Cairo  to 
Alexandria,  which  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country ;  for  the  violence  of  the  winds  at  one  time,  and  the  deadness  of  the 
calms  at  another,  often  delay  veaaels  for  weeks  and  months  together  coming 
from  Uosetta.  This  canal  was  executed  in  the  short  period  of  six  weeks.—- 
Another  projected  canal — which,  however,  was  hitended  solely  for  naviga- 
tion— namely,  that  of  Suez,  has  fitrnished  matter  for  many  discussions. 
According  to  the  estimate  of  the  French  engineers,  who  were  in  E^gypt 
with  Bonapartet  the  whole  expense  of  a  deep  canal,  which  would  connect 
the  Arabic  gulf  with  the  Nile  and  the  Metliterranean, — make  Africa  an 
island, — and  shorten  the  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Bombay  one-half, — would 
not  exceed  £700,000,  a  sum  considerably  less  than  has  been  expended  on 
some  single  works  of  the  same  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  canal,  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  projKwed  by  the  French  engineers,  would  admit  sea-ressels 
drawing  from  1*2  to  13  feet  waler,  at  the  height  of  the  Nile.  But  were 
the  branch  of  Tymeh  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  sea-vessels  of  mo- 
derate burthen  wouhl  be  able  to  pass  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
sea,  at  all  times.  To  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  other  countries 
in  the  N.W.  of  Europe,  the  route  by  the  Red  sea  would  probably  never 
supersede  that  by  the  Cape,  for  the  India  and  China  trade  generally ;  but 
to  the  French,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Anstrians,  and  Greeks,  who  hare  porta 
in  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  shorten  the  communication  with  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  from  a  half  to  two-thirds.  The  canal  would  thus  afford 
them  vast  advantages.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  would  give  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  commerce  of  all  the  States  in  the  S.  and  S.E.  of 
Europe,  and  greatly  increase  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Alia. 
Though  goods  toigbt  continue  to  be  generally  carrieil  between  Britain  and 
India  by  the  present  route,  there  is  little  doubt  that  despatches  would  be 
always  transmitted  by  this  canal,  and  that  sbi[»  fitted  up  expressly  for  pas- 
sengers would  regularly  ply  upon  the  shorter  line  of  communication.  Were 
it  found  practicable  to  employ  steam-power,  it  is  probable  that  the  royage 
from  England  to  Bombay,  which  at  present  occupies  four  months,  might 
be  occumplisluHl  by  the  canal  in  six  weeks,  the  distance  being  almut  7,!200 
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milea.  The  engineers  who  accoinpnnicd  the  French  army  aac^rtained  tbo 
trace«i  and  remaiiia  of  a  canal,  which  hail  exisletl  in  some  remote  age,  acrosii 
this  iNthniuB;  and  the  Arabian  geoji^phers  atteat  that  thta  ranal  was  aaed 
for  tho  pui*poftefl  of  navigation  from  6i  I  to  767.  It  goes  from  Uaibein,  on 
the  o14  Pclusian  brancli  of  the  Nile,  to  Ahbaseb,  where  it  enters  the  nar- 
row valley  of  Arabes- Tammy lat,  whence  it  paHsea  on  to  AbooktMheyd  and 
iho  basin  of  the  liitter  lolois,  or  Salt  marahes,  aH  tliey  am  called  in  more 
modem  maps.  Beyond  thij«  baain  its  traces  re-appear  iu  the  ibthmiu  which 
■epamtea  thene  lakes  from  tfie  Red  sea. 


CiJAF.  m.-^CLIMATE^PBOOUCTIONS—CULTURE. 

Savauy  calls  Egypt  a  terrestrial  parartiiie, — Vobey,  another  French 
author,  SMsoirea  ns,  it  is  a  must  unpleasant  rountrj'  to  rebi<ie  in.  The  fwt 
is,  H^'pt  bus  four  distinct  Miasons  ;  and  as  itn  aspoct  undtTfroes  periodical 
and  striking  clian(j:es  with  tl»e  seasons,  the  descriptions  ^*ou  of  it  by  th» 
traveller,  entirely  depend  on  the  season  during  which  be  visits  it.  The 
first  is  tliat  of  the  iniuidation  of  the  Nile*  wliich  extends  from  the  first  day 
of  July  to  the  winter-soUtice.  During  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
Kmiber,  the  whole  country  appears  like  one  vast  sea,  in  which  tbo  towns 
un<l  rilla^L's  rise  like  so  many  Ulands.  During  this  seatwm  t)H>  air  is  moist. 
Mild  the  inomiii}^  and  eveningM  are  fofcgy.  The  second  season  begins  in 
ihe  niiti<Ue  of  Dec^'inber,  and  lasts  till  March.  Though  the  nights  ara 
cohl,  thJHi  period  may  be  called  the  £g\*ptiRn  spring;  the  days  arc  hot,  and 
the  vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxurious.  Tlte  tliird  season  begins  in  Marclii 
and  lasts  till  the  end  of  May.  It  has  been  called  the  Endemic-season^  from 
the  prevalence  of  endemic  diseases  daring  its  continuance.  The  fourth 
season,  extending  from  June  till  the  period  of  tlie  swelling  of  the  Nile,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  pleasant  and  refresliing.  lite  beauty  of  the  night  in 
Egypt  lias  been  tlie  theme  of  every  traveller's  eulogy.  Tlte  sky  is  so 
cloudless,  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon  tjo  intense,  that  the  natives  who 
sleep  in  the  open  air — as  tliey  are  much  ncx^ustomed  to  'lo — urtually  cover 
their  eye**,  in  order  to  save  them  being  injured  by  the  rays,  as  their  effect 
upon  the  night  is  said  to  be  more  violent  here  than  even  that  of  the  sun. 
It  is  a  curiou8  meteorological  fact,  tlmt  the  abundance  of  the  dews  depo- 
sited in  the  night  is  alwayu  in  proportion  to  tlie  cleamcssi  of  the  utuicMtphere. 
Excepting  along  the  sea-*hores,  nothing  in  rarer  in  Egypt  than  rain.  'I'he 
season  in  wliich  any  rain  falls  is  considered  winter.  At  Cairo,  there  are* 
on  an  average,  four  or  five  showers  in  tlie  year  ;  in  Upper  Egj'pt  one  or 
two  at  most.  The  difTerence  between  the  greatest  lieat  of  8uinmer.  and 
the  ^eatest  cold,  in  Egj'pt,  is  about  30*^.  Tlie  theniiometer  commonly 
rugm  in  anmmer  from  {)&  to  92* ;  and  in  winter  from  58  to  60".  Frost 
i«  very  rare. 

fi'inds,']  The  winds  in  Egypt  blow  with  a  regularity  which  in  many 
countries  in  unknotvn.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July  they  are  said 
alwa^'s  to  blow  from  the  N.  or  N.  W.  During  August  and  September 
they  retain  a  northerly  direction  ;  and  their  force,  which  at  this  time  is 
moderate,  is  weaker  by  night  tlian  by  day.  About  tlie  end  of  September 
they  generally  take  an  easterly  direction.  \\'heu  the  sun  approaches  the 
•outhem  troitic,  the  winds  are  more  varialde  and  tempestuous  than  during 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  this  state  they  remain  during  the  month*! 
of  Decerohcr,  jAUuar>',  and  Fcbniary.     At  tlie  end  of  IVbruary  they  settle 
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S. ;  and  dutinir  the  uiontlis  of  Marcli  and  April  they  blow  from  the  S.  S.  E. 
aiul  S.  In  May,  they  ItPcomL'  f^rain  northerly,  and  ihiifl  proi*ecd  in  iin 
ulinOHt  rejnilar  cyclt*.  E|y\T5t  fre(jiieMtly  it^-U  tlio*te  hnniinc:  blanta  whirh 
are  conimon  in  all  warm  foaniriea  in  the  ueiKhbourbood  of  deserts.  Th^^e 
windrt  in  K>r>'P'  **"p  dfii(»nunated  '  Winda  of  tifty  days,'  horaurti*  they  are 
luo^t  prpvalent  durin^^  fifty  day;*  at  each  equinox.  They  hlow  always  from 
the  S.f  and  seldom  inori>  tliim  three  days  at  a  time.  Diirinc:  their  fouti- 
nuani-e,  the  face  of  nature  is  chanp<»d  ;  the  sky  lowers,  and  the  .*«un,  layinir 
[u>ide  his  spteudour,  beoonies  of  a  violet  eohmr.  Tliw  appeanuin*  is  Bttri- 
hutcd,  not  to  any  rluud  which  arises  in  the  utniospheri',  but  to  the  irreai 
t|uantity  of  sand,  of  an  impalpable  6nene»s,  with  which  the  air  ih  loaded, 
j'he  heat,  according  in  Volney,  is  like  that  of  an  oven  when  the  bread  U 
about  to  \u>  drawn  ;  hut  its  destructive  qualities  wem  to  be  lew*  owing  to 
its  heat,  than  to  its  extreme  dryness,  which  makes  it  violently  to  imbibe 
every  particle  of  moisture  wherever  it  pasues.  The  skin  immediately  be- 
comes parched  ;  water  wprinkied  on  the  floor  is  instantly  evaporated  ;  ever\- 
plant  is  hlrip(>ed  of  ilM  leaves  ;  and  every  living  creature  suffers  a  kind  of 
temporary  fever.  Earthipiakes  have  been  obsen'ed  in  Kpypt;  tliere  werp 
%'iolent  shocks  felt  in  in  this  countrj'  in  1809  and  1813. 

Diseases.^  The  ])higiie  was  loiit^  thou^dit  to  originate  iu  Eg^'pt ;  aitd 
so  certain  did  this  position  appear,  that  Dr  Mea<l  endeavoured  to  accoant 
for  the  fact  from  natural  causes.  After  more  diligent  inquiries,  however, 
physicians  seem  to  think  that  the  ph^rue  aln'ays  originates  in  Conatanti- 
nople,  and  is  propagated  thence  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Turks,  who 
take  no  pains  to  shun  the  infection.  Tite  clotlies  of  such  ]>er«onH  as  have 
died  of  ibis  disonler  are  publicly  sold  ;  and  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  Egypt :  and  it  has  trenerally  been  ol)»erve<l,  that  the  pla^e 
makes  ita  appearance  here  after  the  arrivul  of  a  vessel  from  Constantinople 
or  Smyrna, — tliat  it  first  appears  on  the  coast, — luid  that  it  gradnally  ex- 
tends into  the  u])per  country.  But  although  this  disease  may  thus  lie 
transplante<l  fn»m  Constantinctple  to  E^^t,  in  the  former  plae«  it  ia  more 
nolent  in  summer,  and  in  the  latter  in  winter.  If  the  plajB:ue  be  not  m 
native  of  Eg)'pt,  ophthalmia  may  be  justly  accounteil  indigenous.  Volney 
informs  ua,  llial  in  Cairt>,  of  100  ]>eople  scarcely  60  have  their  eyes  in  a 
sound  state ;  that  of  the  other  50,  20  are  totally  blind,  10  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  20  with  tJieir  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  blemished ;  and  this  he  attri- 
butes  to  the  (iractice  of  sleeping  u|h>u  terract^s,  and  makin:;  use  of  on* 
wholpMome  food,  particularly  a  fjrreat  quantity  of  raw  onions.  This  dismae 
makes  its  ^n'^test  ravages  during  the  iuuntlutlons,  and  attacks  principally 
persons  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  It  seems  to  be  cherLshed  by  a  uperific 
contaf^ion  existing  in  the  country.  Tiie  venereal  diaeaae,  here  calie<l  *  iho 
blessed  evil/  is  very  common.  Cutaneous  dist^npeni  prevail  aimuaUy. 
Malignant  fevers  are  very  jirevalent,  and  the  small-pox  frequently  proyea 
fatal.  Ino<>ulation  ii^  known  ;  but  the  bigotry  of  the  Muhometans  Hm 
hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  put  in  general  practice,  notn-itiwtanding 
the  example  afforded  by  their  pasjuu 

General  Culture,']  Where  nature  is  aasisled  by  industry,  two  or  three 
harvests  mny  be  annually  reaped  in  different  parts  of  this  country.  Wheal 
is  cultivated  tlvoui^houl  the  whole  of  Eg>'pt :  but  most  extensively  in  the 
districtn  of  Thebe>,  GirK*»b,  Siout,  Miit)rli.  Gizeh,  Menouf,  and  Man- 
sourdl).  The  best  wheat  grows  at  Maiiiknt,  ui  Cpiiej*  Ee^'pt.  Where  the 
lands,  by  their  elevation,  are  protected  from  the  inundations  of  the  river, 
Kudi  plants  an  require  repeated  watehiigb  during  ttu.*ir  growth,  are  Howiu 
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In  Upper  Eg)'pt  thcsn  lands  are  chiefly  sown  with  the  dourali  (^Holctuf 
(Lturft,)  whtcli  forms  the  onlinary  food  of  the  poaNontry.  'iliiit  grain  hi 
sometimes  cutoii  Hkt*  miiizo  or  Indiun  com,  in  a  green  state,  beiag  previ- 
ou«tly  rousted  on  ihn  tire  ;  Its  attiWi  la  eaten  green  like  the  angar-cane  ;  it8 
dried  pith  it*  nM'd  bh  Ktarch ;  ami  tlie  leaves  are  eat  hy  cattle.  In  aome 
diiitriets  of  the  Delta  maize  is  employed  uh  a  Bubstitute  for  douralt.  Hice 
h  c'ultivate<l  only  in  the  northern  part?*  of  Lower  Egrj'pt.  Barley,  with 
six  rowH  of  ^niiiM  iu  the  eivr,  (//ort/rww*  hej-aslichvn)  is  very  generally 
cultivated.  Leatil»8  are  peculiar  to  the  provinre  o(  l-ayuum,  which  in  SlUo 
dlMtiiu^uislied  fur  thu  cultivation  of  the  roste-plant,  from  which  ih  oht^ilned 
the  rose-water,  in  ho  greut  retjuejit  over  all  the  East.  Beaus  are  a  very  com- 
mon article  of  food  ;  tfiey  are  Mold  lM>iled  in  all  pnblic  pbu'e?^,  and  aUo 
serve  as  food  for  cauiela.  A  great  variety  of  pot'herbs  are  grown.  Hie 
roots  of  Arum  colocwtia,  aiul  of  tlie  lotUM.'^  are  eaten.  'I'he  onion  \n  a 
principal  object  of  culture  still,  an  in  the  tlay^  of  the  Israelite:*,  except  in 
the  aoutheni  dititricts  of  Tliebefl,  and  the  lower  ports  of  the  Delia.  Tlic 
cncurbitaceous  plants^  and  iUmi  tobacco  and  lupinH,  cover  the  banks  of  ttie 
Nile  tin  the  water  Hub»ideN.  The  fonuer  may  be  said  to  giuw  visibly,  for 
a  curuinlxT  or  melon-shoot  will  uometinieH  grow  2-i  incheii  m  twenty- 
four  htmn*  ;  the  tobacco  is  weak  but  delicate.  Tlie  neetU  of  the  Jifeaem" 
brifanthemum  nudifioruniy  and  Ztf^ophifllmn  cocdneum  are  employed  by 
tlio  Arabn  for  fuel ;  the  Eg>'ptiHtw  use  dried  cow-<lung  and  the  nwls  of 
certain  plautH,  for  the  same  purpoiM;.  The  Ntfmpkt»as  grow  in  great 
quantities  iu  the  Delta  during  the  period  of  inundation.  Sodnda  acidua 
grow!i  in  the  desert  tractft  on  both  ttidc**  of  the  Nile.  Tlie  celebrated  pa- 
pyru»-pLtmt  is  now  nire.  It  is  a  kind  of  three-cuniere<l  reed,  (^CtfperttJt 
papisms  L.)  which  in  now  to  be  found  in  ni»  other  part  of  Eg)*pt  llian  tlie 
enviroiM  of  Damiettu  and  the  banks  of  lake  Menzaleh.  X  large  and  l>eau- 
tifal  fmit-tri»e,  the  persca  of  the  Greek?*,  neems  to  have  totally  disiippeiu'ed 
from  the  Egyptian  soil.  Eg\']»t  \»  destitute  of  forests ;  only  the  Itanks  of 
tlie  river  and  of  the  canals  here  and  there  present  coppices  of  aoAcias  and 
mimosas.  Part  of  the  fields  overflown  hy  the  Nile  are  Kown  witli 
grasa  and  trefoil.  Spices  uf  dilfereut  kinds  are  grown,  and  al!40  sugar-irane. 
po[ipies,  niad{lt>r,  indigo^  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton.  Tiie  nopiU,  or  Indijiu  fig, 
serves  for  lieilge-rows  ;  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums,  are  abundant,  but  of 
a  coarse  quality;  figs,  bananas,  and  orongefi,  are  good.  Some  European 
species  of  fruit-trees  do  not  grow  in  Egj'pt :  this  is  the  ca^^e  with  tho 
aimond,  tho  walnut,  and  the  cherr}'.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  soil 
of  Eg)-[)t  has  this  peculiar  quality,  tliat  although  £uro|>ean  plants  succeed 
well  at  the  fir«tt,  the  seed  degenerate!*,  and  Uiuat  olwayst  be  renewed  from 
Europe.  The  sycamore,  the  carob,  the  jujube,  the  taiunrind,  and  otiier 
trees,  are  cultivate<l  ;  but  none  of  them  are  equal  in  number  an<l  usefulnefis 
to  the  dule-pahn.  although  some  of  them  furnish  goo<i  timber.  Dute- 
grovea  frei{ueutly  constat  of  300  or  400  trees,  and  sometimes  of  several 

*3  Marh  iMrnml  disqiilsitmn  hiu  beni  cniciiirpd  in  nioertiiintng  what  pUnI  is  the  latuit 
which  intktia  u  great  figure  in  the  writinc^  ut  antiquity.  It  im  a  native  of  Kgypt,  aikI  It 
ifl  now  K^crrtniiird  (hit  it  \^  h  Kperiei  nt'  X'/mrfitta  nr  water-HIy,  which,  nn  thn  disappear- 
ance of  the  inuiidntion.  curvrn  all  the  ranitU  and  pool*  with  it«  broad  round  lfave«, 
anionic  whloh  ita  lluwers,  in  tho  t'orm  ul*  ciipK  ut  briKhl  wliitv  or  axuit  blur,  rmC  with 
inimiuhle  gmou  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  'l*ho  ro«e-lily  of  tho  Nile,  or  the  llgyptian 
b«ui,  which  In  Hwn  carved  on  the  ancient  mnnum^^ntM  of  V'^jrpt,  in  nut  now  found  in 
thatoountry,  anil  wrmid  have  been  unknown  to  naiuralikti  it  they  had  not  found  it  in 
India.  It  l*  the  .Vyni/i/Cra  uelutnbo  of  Linn»uK.  It  wan  an  this  that  the  lutus-eiitera 
lived.-  Uut  ih<-  frtiru  of  ihe  lotui.  prai»€d  by  Homer,  and  ivhlch  tn  much  d«.difbt«d  the 
cotnpanious  of  Ulysvvs,  were  iJmm  of  the  niwkirn  jujube,  or  Jihamnu*  i«tm. 
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thmiHaiida ;  the  timber  in  used  for  miuiy  domti«tic  purposes  ^  tlie  leavea 
fonu«cl  into  baskets ;  and  the  fibres  are  miLQiifactiired  iuto  ropes  ;  the 
itself  is  well  known.  The  vine  ia  now  nearly  confined  to  the  province 
Fayoum,  and  the  district  of  BotiTlos.  The  feaets  of  Antony  and  C]eo|ut{i 
were  furiushed  with  the  juice  of  the  Mareotie  gmp^  I  and  in  tlie  tkya  ni 
Pliny,  8E;btinn^-tuH  furnished  the  Roman  tables  with  the  moat  approrfd 
wine.     Thti  olive  is  now  i-onfiiied  to  the  province  of  Fayoum. 

Culture  of  Coiion.']  Cottud  t&  g^ierally  eown  in  th«  mouth  of  April* 
when  small  trenches  are  made  at  a  dujtamce  of  one  and  a  ludf  to  three:  f^tt 
according  to  tfie  land,  in  which  three  or  four  gi-nina  are  deposiufd  at  vnA 
foot  and  a  half;  in  the  event  of  all  springin;^  up,  one  or  twu  m-e  taken  odi. 
Rich  c^^il  is  always  chosen ;  unndy  ground  has  bt^eu  found  not  to  answer. 
It  does  not  afford  sufficient  uounshmeat  to  the  plants,  und  the  staple  on 
Bocb  land  baa  been  invariabty  short.  It  is  found  uecesf«ary  to  hare  it  j^ 
^arly  watered  thrcmghout  the  yfyir,  and  on  tbj**  account  the  borders  of 
the  Nile,  or  the  sides  of  the  caiials,  are  cliiefly  employed  for  its  cnltww. 
It  19  watered  by  the  hand  for  the  tirnt  thri.^  or  four  days  aft^r  it  basbegim 
to  sprout ;  but  when  the  plant  hiui  gaiiiud  some  degree  of  gtrengthr  it  ii 
only  required  every  ten  or  twelve  day^s,  wbidi  is  done  by  means  of  «  ma* 
cbinCf  st>  conistructed  as  to  draw  the  water  from  the  Tirer  or  tanal^  Thv 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt  a^e  the  placea  where  it  is  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundujice  ;  and  tlte  i^nips  in  thetjie  parts  are  genersdlv  readv 
for  ^therinf^  at  the  end  of  July,  wYnUt  that  which  \&  grown  on  the  bordert 
of  the  sea,  \s  not  ready  till  late  in  August.  Cotton  \b  grown  by  the  saow 
plants  until  January.  One  person  is  fully  equal  to  the  cultivatiatt  of  % 
Jfedany  which  correapotids  with  S33J  perches  of  11  feet.  It  yielclfi  from  2 
to  S  caniars  per  fedau,  accordit%^  to  hind  and  climate.  The  expenses  au 
tending  the  cultivation  are  :  duty  of  territory  37  pia,;  wat^r  1,  beaats  30 
pia. ;  labour  40  pia* ;  and  cleaning  5  pia. ;  total,  112  piastres  per  fedan* 
We  uiidiTf^tand  the  plough  is  generally  used-  Tlie  caltivatjou  of  th« 
common  Egyptian  cotton  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  mahoy  which 
ia  grown  in  the  plains,  and  the  seed  moistened  before  it  ia  sown  c  at  re- 
quires watering  but  a  short  while  after  it  springs;  the  moisttire  of  the  nigfat 
being  found  siifBcient.  It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  aeed  of  th« 
Maho  cotton  was  originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Braadla, 
by  a  Frenchman,  named  Jumel,  which  is  erroneous.  It  is  a  natiye  seed, 
the  good  quality  of  which  was  first  discovered  by  Jumel,  who  was  the  first 
person  that  recommended  the  pasha  to  attend  to  its  cultivation.  At  As 
period  of  discovery,  it  was  growing  in  the  garden  of  Maho  Bey,  from 
which  circumstance  it  draws  its  name.  The  plants  are  retained  tbic* 
years. 

Growth  of  Wheat.']  The  grain  sent  annually  to  Constantinople  is  not 
tke  only  corn-tribute  which  the  pasha  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Ottoman 
Forte.  He  is  also  bound  to  find  subsistence  (for  a  specified  number  of 
days,)  to  the  great  caravan  which  passes  every  year  from  the  coasts  of 
Biu'bary  to  Mecca,  and  to  those  which  set  out  every  third  ye«u-  from  the 
States  of  Morocco  for  the  same  pilgrimage.  The  subsistence  of  the  holy 
cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca  is  likewise  supplied  by  Egypt,  and  it  is  Ali 
who  regularly  sends  a  competent  gratuity  for  their  consumption.  All 
these  facts  prove  the  fertility  and  the  abundance  of  Egypt ;  history  informs 
us  truly  that  before  Constantine's  time,  Egypt  and  Africa  maintained  Home  ; 
but  after  that  emperor  had  removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium, 
Egypt  was  charged  with  furnishing  provisions  for  the  latter  capital.     Therw 
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are  in  tliia  country  it  \»  Miid  above  10,000.000  of  acre«  oapaMo  of  rultiva- 
tion.  A  part  of  lh*»e  for  more  than  3,00(.»  years  lias  bw^-n  cropped  once, 
hikI  fiometimM  twice  in  the  year,  without  any  invijroration  from  manure  w 
fallowing  ;  and  still  the  jrrattfful  soil  shows  no  symptom  of  exlmustion  or 
impovcrishmpnt.  Tlie  only  nxitrimeni  it  receives  is  a  iop-<lre«aing  of  slime 
mould  from  thfi  inundations  of  the  Nile.  About  7,000,000  of  acres  are 
well-fldapf*d  for  tho  growth  of  wheat ;  the  other  3,000,000  being:  only 
partially  inundat^l,  are  more  produrtire  of  millet,  lentilN,  and  pnlne. 
During  the  war,  nearly  all  the  wheaten  pro<luce  was  exported  to  Europ© 
bv  the  {(ovemmimt :  nine-tontlis  of  the  inliabttnntH  lR*ini;  fed  upon  maize  and 
donrrah.  Every  acre  of  land  is  in  the  hands  of  Mehemed  All,  who  is  fully 
alive  to  the  scheme  of  exportation,  and  of  rendering  his  kin|rdom  the 
g^ranary  of  the  world,  as  it  waA  in  the  days  of  his  prcdeocssora.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  pride  loner  cherished,  and  for  which  he  has  executed  the 
most  cnonnouH  undertakings.  In  1817,  when  com  \ras  scarce  in  Europe, 
«hi[w  flocked  from  all  parts  to  procure  a  supply  in  Ecr>"pt ;  !)ul  owinp  to 
the  bar  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Nile,  near  Rosetla,  the  l>oat8  could  not  come 
up  to  Alexnndriii  fnmi  th4'  interi<»r,  and  more  than  .SOO  sail  were  consei|uently 
riimpeUed  to  put  off  in  ballast.  Mehemed  determined  to  reraedv  this  ob- 
stacle, and,  by  the  atlWce  of  Mr  Brijrp*.  out  the  canal  of  Mahmoudiah, 
already  described.  VeHsels  of  considerable  burthen  can  now  safely  make 
lip  to  Alexandria,  and  there  only  is  wanted  a  market  for  Egyptian  ^(rain  to 
fulfil  the  projects  of  its  enterprising  pasha.  Tliis  roj'al  farmer  can  afford  his 
com  Bt  almost  any  price.  He  is  at  once  the  landowner  and  occupier  of  all 
^>'pt!  Tlie  Fellahs  who  cultivate  the  land  are  virtually  his  slaves.  They 
live  on  dourraK,  and  In  dwelling  the  most  miserable.  The  labour  costs 
Mehemed  nothing.  Of  course  he  has  no  rent  to  pay  ;  the  Nile  supplies 
him  with  manure,  and  ho  bt*>wb  his  own  seed.  Tlie  sole  expense  at  Alex- 
andria is  the  carriage ;  and  that  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  vessels. 

Animah.']  In  Uppei  Egypt  all  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by 
oxen  ;  but  the  want  of  meadows  prevents  the  raultiplicAlion  and  improve- 
ment of  cattle.  We  have  already  described  iu  our  general  article  on  this 
continent,  the  camel,  dromedary,  hippopotamus,  and  crocodile :  and  need  not, 
therefore,  revert  to  them.  The  two  latter  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile 
aeem  to  be  banished  from  the  Delta ;  but  the  crocodile  is  sometimes  seen 
in  Upper  Egypt.  An  eleg:ant  species  of  dromedary,  called  heg-yn,  is  reared 
by  some  Arab  tribes  ;  herds  of  antelopes  traverse  the  deserts ;  sheep  anci 
goats  are  reared, — the  finest  wool  is  pro<Iuced  by  the  Fayoum  flocks.  The 
Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of  saddle-horses.  The  Egyptian 
a^ses  are  of  singular  docility  and  beauty.  The  larger  beasts  of  prey  find 
neither  prey  nor  shelter  in  this  country.  Jackalls,  and  a  species  of  wild 
iio^,  however,  are  numerous  ;  and  wild  boars  exist  in  the  western  deserts. 
The  ichneumon  is  the  same  animal  which  the  ancients  mention  under  that 
name»  as  peculiar  to  Egypt.  Zoology  has  recently  been  enriched  with  se- 
veral new  species  of  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among  which  are  the 
jerboa,  a  new  species  of  hare,  a  new  species  of  fox,  a  bat,  and  four  diffe- 
rent species  of  rats,  Some  species  of  Egyptian  Beq>ents  are  extremely 
venomoos ;  and  others  are  not  dangerous,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be 
the  kind  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  revered  as  emblems  of  the  good 
genius.'* 

**  '*  Dr  Ricci,  who  had  m«te  ■  nioc  month**  itsjr  at  TbrbeM,  luld  mf ,  that  one  day  tak- 
ing bis  dinner  oaar  the  ealaooanbs,  he  Mir  tan  of  then  aolmala,   four  or  Ays  feet  Iu 
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The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  nnmerous ;  and  do  not  much  differ 
from  those  of  Europe.  The  peasants  keep  large  €ocks  of  pigeons  and 
chickens.  Bees  are  kept  in  great  quantities  throughout  the  country  in 
boats.  The  bees  spread  themselves  over  both  banks  of  the  river  in  qami 
of  food,  and  return  regularly  on  board  in  the  evening.  This  singular  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  originated  thus :  In  Upper  Egypt,  all  plants  and 
flowers'  blossom  much  earlier  than  in  Lower  Egypt ;  the  hives  are,  there- 
fore, transported  on  the  river  to  those  districts  where  the  bees  can  pro- 
cure the  earliest  and  best  nourishment.  The  Nile  abounds  in  fish  of  va- 
rions  kinds. 

JUineralsJ^  Egypt  seems  not  to  have  produced  any  of  the  metals, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  copper.  Emeralds  are  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly found,  but  the  spot  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  Red  gn- 
nite,  white  granite  with  hornblende,  gray  felspar,  black  hornblende,  por- 
phyry, micaceous  schbtus,  sandstone,  brescia  serpentine,  lapis  olarin,  white 
marble  with  veins  of  silver  mica,  swine-stone,  basalt,  different  kinds  of 
jasper,  the  ancient  chrysotyte  or  topaz,  amethyst,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony, 
onyx,  comeiian,  heliotroper obsidian,  and  lazulito  are  found  in  this  coimtr^. 


CHAP.  IV.-COMMERCE  &  MANUFACTURES. 

No  country  is  by  nature  so  happily  situated  for  conunerce  as  Egypt, 
connecting  as  it  does  three  continents,  and  all  the  principal  seas  of  the 
globe.  To  avail  herself,  however,  of  these  advanti^s,  she  most  again 
have  an  administration  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Ptolemies.  Since  the 
discoyery  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  has  lost  entirely  the  commo'oe 
of  India,  which  she  enjoyed  for  more  than  2000  years.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  Indian  goods  which  are  now  brought  to  the  port  of  Cosseir  are 
merely  for  the  supply  of  the  countiy  itself.  A  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  Franks  or  Christians  through  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and 
with  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  en)pire  by  Damietta.  A  most  exten- 
sive commerce  is  kept  up  with  the  interior  of  Africa  by  means  of  cara- 
vans, or  compAnies  of  merchants,  three  of  which  set  out  annually  for  the 
inland  kingdoms  of  this  vast  continent.  One  goes  to  Sennaar,  and  col- 
lects the  products  both  of  that  country  and  of  Abyssinia;  another  goes  to 
Darfoor;  while  a  third  proceeds  toFezzan,  through  which  are  brought  the 
products  of  Boraou,  and  of  all  the  countries  along  the  Niger,  consisting  ot 
gold,  ivory,  senna,  and  slaves.  Cairo  is  the  centre  of  the  iniquitous  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  whence  they  are  dispersed  through  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries.  The  war  with  the  Wechabites  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
on  Egyptian  commerce  ;  for,  before  these  people  obtained  possession  of 
most  of  the  porta  on  the  Red  sea,  which,  however  were  afterwards  re- 
gained by  the  troops  of  the  pasha,  regular  caravans  used  to  depart  for 
Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  June,  and  the  Egy()tian  fleet  also  sailed 
at  that  period  for  Arabia,  whence  it  returned  at  tlie  commencement  of 
October.  At  present,  many  obstacles  still  embarrass  the  regular  course 
and   security  of  this  commerce,  such  as  the   increase  of  imports,   pillages 

length,  of  a  flesh  colour  inclining  to  rose,  approach,  and  glide  over  some  vessels  filled 
with  milk,  which  were  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  drink.  Their  hody,  in  this  most 
graceful  position,  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  vessel,  and  to  form  the  hand'le,  and  it  was 
doubtless  in  this  manner  that  these  animals  gave  the  ancients  the  idea  of  those  beautiful 
vases,  the  elegant  forms  of  which  we  still  endeavour  to  imiVite."—JiecoUectiomofEgj^t 
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and  exactions  of  ail  kinds*  an  embargo  scarcely  ever  interniittetl  upon  ves- 
fteli*  seized  for  tlie  purpiMe  uf  transporting  troops  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther.— but,  alwve  all,  the  extraordinary  depreciation  in  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  Turkish  and  Kg>'ptian  money.  Conlage,  bam  uf  iron,  &c.  are 
anionic  the  ft*\v  articles  which  Egypt  still  exchanges  with  the  Indies.  The 
reIation8  brtwinm  Egypt  and  Arabia  have  not  suffered  so  greatly.  Cere- 
monies of  much  solenniity  mark  the  departure  of  the  grand  caravan  from 
Cairo  in  the  month  of  June.  A  religious  fete  is  then  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  a  grand  fair  is  held  which  lasts  from  5  to  20 
days.  Before  aflairs  were  disturl>ed  by  t}u>  enterprises  of  the  pasha  in  the 
Ulterior  of  Africa,  it  was  not  an  uuusual  sight  to  see  50,000  or  60,000  pil- 
grims collected  nniiid  the  city  in  tents  at  this  season.  From  the  time  tliat 
Mehenied  Ali  nnlucfd  under  the  dominion  of  Eg^-pt,  n  part  of  N'uhia 
and  the  wliole  of  Sennaar.  the  coumierce  of  these  provinces  has  been  made 
subordinate  to  tliat  of  their  mistress,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  active  trade  which  exists  among  the  different  provinces, 
cities,  and  towns  of  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1823,  merchan- 
dise to  the  amount  of  6,976.400  piastres  was  exported  from  Eg)*pt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  amomit  of  the  importation  caimot  be  calculated, 
as  the  greater  part  passing  to  the  account  of  government  pa\'s  no  duty, 
'file  government,  however,  takes  great  pains  to  induce  the  belief,  that  the 
importation  is  less  in  %-alue  by  one-half  than  the  exportation  ;  and  that  the 
latter  si»re«<ls  throughout  the  country,  the  Spanish  piastres,  sequins,  and 
Hungarian  coins,  the  only  coins  which  liave  mercantile  currency.  The 
orders  given  for  many  years  past  for  cannon,  arms,  the  purchase  and  build- 
ing of  ships-of-war,  and  military*  stores,  and  the  immense  number  of  fo- 
reign artizans,  induced  at  a  great  expense  to  settle  in  Eg}-pt.  occasion  an 
expenditure  which  must  certainly  balance  the  produce  of  the  exports.  The 
government  also  sustains  a  great  loss  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  manufac- 
tnree,  whicli  fetch  a  high  pnc(\  while  the  cotton,  com,  and  indigo  of 
Eg)*pt  are  received  in  exchange  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  pasha  is  bound 
towards  the  grand  seignor  in  an  annual  tribute  of  about  4,000,000  of 
francs,  partly  payable  in  merchandise,  and  partly  in  money  :  hence  a  great 
deal  of  merchandise  which  might  otlierwise  enter  into  the  account  of  the  ex- 
change with  other  nations,  is  lost  to  Eff\'pt.  Of  819  vessels  which  lefi 
the  port  of  Alexandria  in  1825,  444  were  destined  for  Europe.  At  the 
spot  where  the  Mahmoudian  canal  flows  into  the  port  of  Alexandria,  the 
pasha  has  established  a  large  magazine  for  the  reception  of  the  com  and 
other  merchandise  destined  for  foreign  exportation.  The  articles  of  ex- 
port are  rice,  com,  salt  fish,  rose-water  and  esseiure ;  sulphur,  opium, 
stone-ware,  matting,  carpets,  linen  and  cotton-cloths,  natron,  indigo,  and 
raw  cotton.  In  1823,  the  pasha  exported  to  Constantinople,  wheat* 
1,500,000  quintals  (ancient  weight  of  FVance)  ;  pulse,  900,000  qumtals ; 
grain  of  different  sorts,  such  as  maize,  lentiles,  lupins,  &c.  950,000  quin- 
tals ;  rice,  700,000  quintals :  flax,  30,000  quintals ;  hemp,  15,000  quin- 
tals :  linseed  oU,  12,000  quintals ;  saffron,  22,000  quinuls ;  indigo  pMol. 
2000  quintals  ;  soda,  60,000  quintals ;  natron,  l,00O»O0O  qnintnU  ;  nit  of 
nitre,  50,000  quintals;  wool,  50,000  quintals;  nm  tad 
33,000  quintals  ;  hides,  raw  and  dressed,  40,000,  In 
easier  and  quicker  communication  with  Enropei  the 
lately  canaewl  the  soil  in  Tariona  districta  fd  Syria  to  ba  ft 
of  discovering  coal-mines,  the  coal  taken  from 
■team  tomqIs  which  it  i«  hia  pnrpoae  to 
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Growth  nndEjtporti  of  CoUonr\  Cotton  promised  to  be  tije  moat 
protitable,  and  ia  already  s'  must  important,  article  of  export  ^m 
this  taiid  of  tlie  Fliaraohs.  Uatil  the  year  LS22,  the  growiti  of  tliia 
Oracle  was  merely  n  very  inferior  quality,  amd  n^s  coii£liuk1  to  Lower 
Ej^ypt ;  it  niDomited  lo  about  30,000  or  40.000  baps*  of  two  quiu- 
tals  eacb ;  tbe  produ(.-e  was  chiefly  con^iuned  in  domeatie  fabrics ; 
BOtfle  W'tta  also  s««t  to  Italy*  Tlio  pasha,  however,  finding-  the  BrazU  twl- 
ton  to  grow  well,  plaated,  iu  1822,  a  iar^e  ditstrict  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  country  aetir  Ho«iotta,  and  other  parts  of  the  EieUa ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  Inferior  cottoo  hua  aince  been  dimim^ihed. — Th^  fitie  <^ttOD 
DOW  jarown  is  called  nm^ks^  (whicli  ia  an  Aa-abian  word  tneaouig  ^uperfine^) 
and  of  this,  20,000  to  2.5»000  bags  were  grown  in  1822,  of  whicli  3000 
were  Bent  on  trial  to  this  country.  In  1823,  the  crop  amounted  to  70,000 
or  80,000  bags,  of  which  35,000  came  to  England. 

Caravans.^  The  caravans  from  Abyssinia  trarel  northwards,  throi^ 
the  desert  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  as  for  as  EsneL  They  bring  ivory 
and  ostrich-feathers  ;  but  their  principal  trade  consists  in  gam  and  young 
slaves.  The  Ababdeh  and  Bisharieh  tribes  also  come  to  Esneh  for  metals 
and  grain.  The  most  valuable  commodity  which  they  exchange  fw  thoe 
IS  the  well  known  drug,  senna,  which  they  gather  in  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea.  The  trade  to  Cosseir  is  conducted  by 
persons  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Two  caravans  of  ^m  4000  to 
6000  camels  arrive  every  year  at  Siout  and  Cairo  from  Darfoor.  Tbey 
bring  ivory,  gam,  tamarinds,  natron,  and  slaves,  who  are  cUefly  young 
girls  or  women.  Egypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria>  Barbary,  and 
Sennaar. 

Manufiicturef.2  Hitherto  the  spinning  of  cotton  has  promised  bnt  little 
in  Egypt.  The  viceroy  is  the  only  person  who  interests  himself  in  the 
introduction  of  this  manufacture.  Ilie  climate  is  a  great  obstacle ;  for, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat,  the  thread  breaks, — the  wood  of  the  machine 
splits, — and  the  use  of  the  fine  machinery  necessary  for  manu^turing  is 
almost  physically  impossible,  as  a  perpetual  and  imperceptible  dust  per- 
vades the  air,  and  penetrating  amidst  the  wheel-work,  disturbs  and  impedes 
motion.  The  best  cotton-cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made  at  Esneh. 
The   manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  at  Boolak  ia  already  declining.     A 
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tftlrpetre-mnrnfRftory  has  been  e^talilUhr-cl  hy  ah  Italian  of  the  nniue  of 
\iasi ;  it  annually  Huppliwj  the  viceroy  with  3000  cwts.  of  salt|M^tro,  for 
which  he  pays  260.000  franks.  Tlio  evaporation  w  performed  io  ilie  sun, 
in  48  tiasintK.  It  costs  the  goTemment  only  15  piastrts  per  quintal,  whera- 
as  the  old  method  of  evaporation,  by  means  of  fire,  cost  SO  piaatreii. 
A  colony  of  600  Syrians  has  been  settled  at  Zaltazik,  to  cultivate  Kilk ; 
a  million  of  mulberry  trees  has  l>ee»  planted,  but  the  quantity  of  tiilk 
proilaced  is  not  ronnidemble.  At  Balasa,  in  Upper  E^'pt,  &  species  of 
earthen  jara,  called  int/asses^  ore  manufncturedf  whicli  liave  an  extensive 
sale  throu^oat  tlie  whole  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
They  have  the  property  of  allowing  the  water  to  transude  pradnally,  and 
thus  keeping  up  n  refreHhing  coolness  by  its  evaporation.  lu  ^iout  and 
the  neighbourhood,  a  convidemblu  quantity  of  linen  is  manufai:tured. 


CHAP.  V.  INHAmTANTS-UTEaATURE— RELIGION-FESTIVAL. 

Egypt  is  at  present  iuhabited  chiefly  by  tliree  different  nu^es  of  men  : 
t'opts,  Arabs,  and  TurkH,  whose  imite<l  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  a 
little  above  2,5(»0,nOO  kouU. 

77/e  CopUJ}  The  Copta  are  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  ancient 
£g\-ptians,  and  more  certainly  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  once  Christian  po- 
pulation. Few  of  them  inhal)it  the  Delta  :  they  are  found  chiefly  in  Said 
or  lJp]>er  Egypt.  Tlieir  colour  is  yellow,  and  their  features  somewhat  of  the 
mulatto  cast,  and  broader  than  those  of  the  Aralw.  They  are  no  longer  the 
philoflophers  of  tlu*  humini  rai'e,  but  btill  preserve  a  charact4.>r  of  dcJLterity 
in  businew,  superior  to  other  Eg^-ptians.  Tliey  fill  all  tliose  offices  of  stale 
in  which  tlieir  peculiar  talents  are  requisite  ;  and  for  tliis  reason  tliey  have 
obtained  the  name  of  *■  writers.'  They  are,  nevertheless,  the  slaves  of  the 
Turks,  and  are  equally  detested  by  them  and  by  the  common  people. 
Tlieir  peculiar  language  is  nearly  extinct  as  a  dialect  of  ordinary  life,  being 
almost  conlincd  to  their  church -service,  llieir  numbers  are  estimated  by 
Malte  Bmn  nt  200,000,  by  Mr  Jowett  at  100,000,  and  by  M.  Mengiu  at 
160,000  souls. 

AraU  and  Fellafut*']  The  Arabs  are  of  tltfee  classes :  the  posterity 
of  those  by  whom  Egypt  was  conquered,  under  Amrow  Ebn  Al  As,  the 
caliph  Omar's  general, — the  Western  Arabs,  or  Mogrebbins,  descended  from 
the  Sanu^enic  conquerers  of  Mauritania, — and  the  Bedouins,  or  inliabitaati 
of  the  desert.  Of  the^e  classes,  the  first  is  a  strong  robust  race,  sometiinet 
designated  FeitaJta,  and  generally  either  artisans  or  husbandmen  ;  the  se- 
cond follow  the  same  occnpalionH,  and  are  mmieroua  in  L^pper  Egypt ;  and 
the  last  who  are  sometiiiu*N  railed  Sceniies,  or  *  dwellers  in  tents,'  inhabit  the 
desprt,  and  subsist  i-hiefly  by  robbery  and  plunder.  Their  manners  and 
customs  arc  not  greatly  ilifferent  from  those  of  the  Arabs,  which  will  be 
particularized  in  the  proper  place,  and  they  all  retain  the  original  Ambiau 
featurea  faintly.  Jointly  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  llieir  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  2,300,000.  Dr  Hume  thus  de- 
scribes the  Eg\'ptian  FeUahs :  "  The  lower  orders  of  Egyptian  Arabs  ap- 
peared to  roe,"  says  this  traveller,  "  to  be  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  with 
many  good  qnalities.  They  are,  in  general,  tall  and  well-made,  ponradag 
much  muscular  strength,  yet  of  a  thin  spare  habit.  Their  complexion  is 
very  dark,  their  eyes  black  and  sparkling.  au<l  their  teeth  good.  U  on  the 
tvhole,  they  ore  a  fine  race  of  men  in  their  persons  ;  and  they  ftPe  vaon* 
ftctivo  in  B^cultural  employrnvnta  than  we  should  be  led  lo  imagine  from 
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seeing  the  better  aort  of  them  in  towns,  smoking  and  paaeiog  their  time  in 
listless  indolence.     The  dress  of  tlie  poorer  Arab*  coDBists  ainnply  of  a  pair 
of  loose  blue  or  white  cotton-drawers,  with  along  blae  tonic,  wluch  servei 
to  cover  them  from  the  neck  to  the  ancles,  and  a  small  red  woollen  scnll- 
cap,  roond  wliich  they  occasionally  wind  a  long  strip  of  white  woollen.    Tbey 
are  sometimes  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  porclttBe  even  this  last  article. 
By  means  of  his  tunic,  or  long  loose  outer  garment  of  dyed  cotton,  the 
wealthy  Arab  conceals  from  the  proud  and  domineering  Turk,  a  better 
and  richer  dress,  consisting  sometimes  of  the  long  and  graoelnl  Moslem  ha- 
bit of  Damascus  silk,  covered  with  a  fine  cloth  coat  widi  short  sleeves ;  and 
at  other  times,  particularly  among  the  Alexandrians  and  those  connected 
with  the  sea,  of  a  blue  cloth  short  jacket,  curiously  and  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  white  trowsers  reaching  just  below  the  knee,  the  legs  bare. 
The  articles  of  furniture  in  the  house  of  an  Egyptian  Arab  are  extremely 
few.     The  rooms  of  all  people  of  decent  rank  have  a  low  sofa,  called  a 
ditfan,  extending  in  general  completely  round  three  sides  of  the  room  :  it  b 
about  nine  inches  or   a  foot  from  the  floor,  and  is  covered   with  mat- 
tresses, the  back  being  formed  by  large  square  cushions,  which  are  mon 
or  less  ornamented  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.     The  beds  are 
generally  laid  on  a  strong  wicker-work  made  of  the  branches  of  the  date- 
tree,  or  of  mattresses  placed  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
For  their  meals,  they  have  a  very  low  table,  round  which  they  squat  on 
the   mats  covering  the  floor ;   this  tabic  is  sometimes  of  copper  tinned. 
They  have  no  other  furniture  except  culinary  utensils.  Hie  mats  are  made 
of  straw  or  of  the  flags  of  the  branches  of  the  date-tree,  and  are  very  neatly 
worked  in  figures.     They  are  very  durable,  but  harbour  numbers  of  fleas. 
Tlie  poorer  sort  of  Arabs  can  seldom  afford  to  eat  animal  food,   bat  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  rice  made  into  a  pilau,  and  moistened  with  the  rancid  but- 
ter of  the  countr)-.     Their  bread  is  made  of  the  holctta  dovrra  (millet ).    I 
have  seen  them  nit  down  to  a  hearty  meal  of  boiled  horse-beaiiH  steeped  in 
oi!.     When  the  date  is  in  season,  they  subsist  on  the  fruit ;  and  in  sum- 
mer, the  vast  quantities  of  jrourds  of  all  kinds,  and  nielouM,  supply  them 
with  food.     Tlio  better  sort  cat  mutton  and  fowls,  tliout^h  npariiitfly.     At 
a  dinner  given  to  nie  by  an  Arab  in  the  Delta,  I  observed  one  dish  was 
fonnod  of  a  quarter  of  mutton  stufferi  with  almoitds  and  raisins.     Their 
drink  is   the  milk  of  buiFdloes,  and  the  water  of  the  Nile  preserved  and 
purifie<l  in  cisterns.     None  but  the  higher  orders,   or  those  of  dissolute 
lives,  ever  taste  wine.     Grapes  grow  in  abundance  at  Kosotta,  but  little 
wine  is  made  in  l'4'y])t.      The  Arabs  carry  on  the  common  trades  of  ci- 
vilized life,  such  as  carpenters  and  smiths,  but  in  a  very  unskilful  and  im- 
perfect manner,     Tlioy  have  a  few  maimfactories  :  the  principal  one  is  the 
cottoTi -cloth,  which  is  chain  woven  and  very  strong  ;  a  groat  part  of  it  is 
dyed  bine.     There  is  a  coarse  silk-manufacture   of  a  thin,  open  texture, 
with  a  wide  border  of  various  colours,  but  generally  dark,  which  the  bet- 
ter sort  sometimes  wear  instead  of  what  we  call  linen  ;  !)ut  that  commonly 
worn  by  the  su])erior  ranks,  is  a  manufacture  somewhat  resembling  white 
crape,  but  a  little  thicker,   with  a  silk  border :  it  soon  acquires  a  yellow 
colour  by  washing.      With  respect  to  the  economical  arrangement  of  their 
families,  we  foimd  that  the  Arabs  have  seldom  more  than  two  wives  ;  com- 
monly but  one.     The  second  Avife  is  always  subservient  to  the  elder  in  the 
affairs  of  the  house.     Tlie  women  colour  their  nails,    the  inside  of  their 
hanfls  and  the  soles  of  their  feet,  with  a  deep  orange  colour,  sometimes  a 
rosy  colour,  by  means  of  henna.     They  likewise  apply  a  black  dye  to  their 
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eye-bflhes,  eye-brows,  and  the  hair  of  their  head  :  a  briUiancr,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  is  thna  given  to  the  eye,  and  the  sight  is  improved.  The  women  in 
geaieral  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  the  better  sort  are  taught  embroi- 
dery and  ornamental  needle-work,  in  which  they  mostly  pass  their  time. 
The  features  of  the  Aiab-Egyptian  women  are  by  no  means  regular.  In 
general,  the  cheek-bones  are  high  ;  the  cheeks  broad  and  flabby  ;  the  mouth 
large  ;  the  nose  short,  thick,  and  flat,  though  in  some  it  is  prominent ;  the 
eyes  black,  but  wanting  animation,  owing  in  some  measure  to  disease.  The 
skin  is  of  a  disagreeable  mulatto  colour.  The  hair,  which  is  com- 
monly black,  is  matted,  and  often  smeared  with  a  stinking  ointment :  it  is 
arranged  in  two  or  three  divisions,  and  suffered  to  ^1  down  the  back.  At 
a  distance,  the  long,  flowing  robe  which  covers  them  to  the  heels,  though  it 
may  conceal  deformity,  seems,  by  the  easiness  of  its  drapery,  to  heighten 
their  stature,  and  even  to  render  their  air  graceful.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  any  women  who  have  displayed  so  much  easiness  of  manner  <^  so  fine 
a  carriage,  being  superior  in  this  respect  even  to  the  women  of  Circassia. 
Probably,  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  their  gait  may  arise  from  the  habit 
of  carr)*ing  every  thing  on  their  heads.  They  are  taller,  in  general,  than 
our  European  woman.  From  their  numerous  and  graceful  gestures,  I  sup- 
pose their  conversation  might  be  pleasing  in  spite  of  the  shrillness  of 
their  voices.  As  the  army  was  passing  through  the  villages,  they  mounted 
upon  the  house-tops,  and  made  a  confused  noise  like  the  cackling  of  cranea, 
which  was  interpreted  to  us  as  indicating  wishes  for  our  success." 

Turkf^2  '^^  Turks  are  now  not  only  nominally  but  really  masters  of 
Egypt,  and  engross  the  chief  military  and  religious  employments.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  Cairo,  and  other  large  cities.  Tliey  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  number  of  late  yean,  and  differ  Little  from  the  Turks  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Their  numbers  have  been  estimated  at  20,000. 

The  MamalukesS]  The  Mamalokes,  till  lately,  were  a  fourth  race  of 
people  that  inhabited  Egypt.  This  extraordinary  race  consisted  of  Geor- 
gian, and  Circassian  slaves,  who,  under  the  Fatimite  Khalifs,  were  brought 
-into  the  country,  and  being  trained  to  arras  became  part  of  the  military 
jNiwer  of  the  State.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  rise  s^nst  their  masters, 
to  massacre  or  expel  them,  and  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Eg^'pt.  By  an 
unheard  of  caprice  they  transmitted  their  power,  not  to  their  children,  whom 
tbey  despised  and  neglected  on  account  of  their  being  reared  in  a  harem,  but 
to  new  bands  of  slaves,  brought  from  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  themselves.  Tbey  were  the  rulers,  indeed,  but  might  with  more 
propriety  be  styled  the  plunderers  of  Egypt,  filling  it  with  scenes  of  violence, 
and  ^ctOTting  vast  sums,  without  affording  any  of  those  benefits  or  of  that 
protection  which  a  government  owes  to  its  subjects.  They  excelled,  how- 
ever, in  feats  of  arms,  and  formed  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
They  made  a  most  vigorous  resistance  to  the  best  troops  of  France,  but 
were  considerably  broken  by  repeated  defeats  during  the  invasion  by  that 
power.  Afiter  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  British,  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation WM  waged  by  the  Turks  against  the  MamaliUies.  Ali  Pasha  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  dnving  them  from  Ibrim,  where  they  made  their  last 
stand,  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  Dongola  the  cspital  of  Nubia,  and, 
■till  more  recently,  into  Darfoor,  where  it  is  probable  they  will  aoim  be- 
come extinct. 

There  are  some  pecuHar  traits  which  distinguish  the  Egyptiana  generally 
from  other  Orientals.  They  are  almost  all,  from  the  necesraty  of  their  si- 
•taation  in  «  coantry  frequently  laid  under  water,  dexterovt  awnnmcn.  They 
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are  weU-acqnainted  with  the  art  of  tmning  «nimftb ;  wad  the  moden 
paylUSi  OT  enchanters  of  serpents,  are  not  inferior  to  the  anciaits. 

Condition  ofPemaigsJ^  '^^  Baroness  Mlnntoti  makes  the  followiig 
remarks  upon  the  condition  of  women  in  Egypt :  "  All  that  I  have  bea 
able  to  learn  by  personal  observation,  and  what  I  was  told  by  several  Le- 
vantine ladies,  concur  to  prove  that  the  situation  of  the  women  in  the  Eatt 
is  not  so  unhappy  as  we  generally  fancy  it  to  be.  The  different  races  and 
sects  of  whidi  the  present  population  of  E^ypt  is  composed,  have,  it  is 
true,  this  in  common,  that  they  shut  up  their  women ;  and  the  Coptu^ 
though  Christians,  observe  this  custom  with  much  more  rigour  than  even 
the  Arabs  themselves ;  but  this  privation  of  liberty  is  only  imaginary,  and 
extends  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  them  irom  appearing  in  public  without 
a  veil,  which  is  a  kind  of  cloak  of  black  silk,  which  hides  their  form  and 
their  face  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  to  exclude  them  from  the  society  of 
the  men.  They  ore,  notwithstanding,  perfect  mistresses  at  home,  and  ex- 
clusively command  the  slaves  in  their  own  service,  who,  in  spite  of  the  la- 
▼ouTB  of  their  master,  are  no  less  dependent  on  the  wife  than  on  the  latter. 
As  their  dwellmg  is  always  separate  from  ^t  of  their  husband,  they  hare 
a  right  to  prevent  him  from  entering  it,  by  placing  before  the  door  a  pair 
of  slippers,  which  is  a  sign  that  they  have  company.  The  fanaband,  who 
dares  not  t^pear  in  the  presence  of  another  person's  wife,  ia  obliged  to 
respect  this  indication ;  and  the  German  proverb,  which  says,  *  that  a 
man  is  under  his  wife's  slipper,*  may  be  perfectly  applicable  in  the  East 
When  they  wish  to  visit  any  of  their  friends  or  relations,  the  husband  has 
not  the  right  of  opposing  them  ;  and,  attended  by  a  faithful  slave,  they  some- 
times absent  themselves  from  home  for  several  weeks  together.  Under 
ihe  pretext  of  these  visits,  I  was  assured  that  they  allow  themselves  incre- 
dible liberty ;  in  spite  of  their  veils,  and  the  locks  under  which  they  are 
shut  up,  they  find  means  to  indemnify  themselves  for  this  constraint ;  and  it 
is  here  that  wo  most  see  tho  truth  of  that  maxim,  which  says  :  '  That  rir- 
ture  protects  itself,  and  that  good  principles  are  the  host  dowry  of  a  female."  " 

Foreign  Residents.']  All  Europeans  are  called  Franks  in  EinT>t, 
and  thore  ia  now  a  considerable  number  oi  them  in  Efrj^pt,  Ali  Pasha  af- 
fordinj^  every  encouragement  to  foreigners  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  A 
corrupt  Italian  dialect — the  Lingua  Franca — is  current  among  the  settlers. 
There  are  about  20,000  Jews  in  Egj^Jt ;  some  of  the  Egyptian  Jewesses 
arc  uncommonly  beautiful. 

Languages  and  Religion^  The  Coptic  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Eg)-ptians.  In  the  Meraphitic  dialect  of  this  lan- 
guage there  is  a  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  few  religious  works,  but 
it  is  no  longer  spoken.  The  Copts  still  profess  Christianity,  and  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  the  apostle 
Mark,  claims  the  supremacy  not  only  over  the  churches  of  Eg)'pt,  but  also 
over  those  of  Abyssinia.  The  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
however,  are  Mahommedans,  the  prevailing  language  Arabic,  and  the 
Koran  the  text-book  of  all  their  studies.  Astrologj',  magic,  and  sorcery, 
with  various  modes  of  dinnation,  are  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  in  high  esti- 
mation. Poetry  is  much  cultivated.  Men  of  letters  at  Cairo  profess  great 
veneration  for  this  delightful  art,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  Asiatic 
cla'^sics.  Some  of  the  Hodouin  Arabs  are  good  poets ;  and  an  effusion  of 
one  of  thotn,  on  the  exploits  of  Bonaparte,  is  preserved  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Egyptian  Institute.  The  present  pasha  has  done  much  to  encourage 
education,  particularly  of  a  scientific  kin<l,  within  his  dominions.      There 
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m  ft  cilWgw  ia4  ky<ea«M  at  Boakk,  near  Cairo,  at  wkidi  : 
aCadeaiB  ara  'iiiiiifH  m  the  Fnoch  aad  ItaBaa  laagvaipea,  « 

MO.  Tbow  were  700  atwlenta  in  tlw  coUefE*  at  1825.  IW  pasha  Ins 
fikewiae  aeat  aercral  yptnig  Baca  to  Fvaace,  SwiiaiilaaH,  sad  Brilan,  t» 
bo  odocatMi  in  tbo  arti  and  Uteratora  of  the  wmC 

Fmtimi  &f  ik»  iMtmdaiiom,^  The  great  fmdwtX  of  tho  Efrrptiaii^  « 
that  which  ceMntea  the  imadatioa  of  the  NUe.  Mr  Cane,  while  raaid- 
wm  at  Cairo,  had  aa  opportvnitj  of  witaoflng  this  eccne,  aad  tfana  deanihaa 
'tu  ^  The  16th  of  Avwt,"  my  Mr  Cwne,  "«  waa  the  day  fixod  on  lor 
the  cetefarated  rottiafr  of  the  baak  of  tho  Nile ;  ft  tine  of  great  rejoiciag 
with  the  EgTptiaao,  the  inniidBtioii  being  now  at  its  heigfat.  It  is  tho 
tWKiom  for  a  vast  muaber  of  people  of  diflwent  natioaB  lo  asarablo  and 
paas  the  night  near  the  appointed  *pot.  We  reoolrod  to  go  and  minglo 
anMmg  them,  not  doobting  that  aomething  highly  intereating  wonld  omr. 
We  aiTired  at  the  place  aboot  eight  at  night,  it  being  distant  a  $ew  milea 
from  the  city.  There  wae  firing  of  cannon,  iUnmiuntiona  in  tAetr  way,  and 
exhibitMNM  of  fire-worin.  like  aboreo  of  the  Nile  for  ft  long  way  dowa 
from  Bonlar,  were  corered  with  groiipes  of  peof^,  aoine  afaited  beneadl 
the  larpT  gnrading  aycamorea,  wnnking;  others  gathered  anmnd  partioa 
of  Anba,  who  were  dancing  with  infinite  gnyoty  and  plensnra,  aad  utiering 
lond  exclaniationB  of  joy,  affording  an  amnsing  conunst  to  tho  |i— liiiVuaa 
dBiuinmwH  wmd  traminil  fininiua  of  their  Moalein  oppreaaocm.  Afkcr  aoMO 
time,  we  creeaed  to  the  oppoaite  ahore.  The  aoene  waa  here  mnch  mora 
inlet  eating.  Raakn  of  people  were  cloaely  aeolcd  on  the  shelving  banks 
of  the  Nile:  and  behiDd  them  waa  a  long  line  of  peraooa  aeltin^  Tsiiowi 
artirleo  of  fruit  and  estableo.  A  little  to  the  left,  amidst  widely  scattered 
grospea  of  treea,  stood  aerenl  tents,  and  temporary  co^e-hooses  canopied 
OTcr,  and  lighted  with  lamps.  IVipetsally  moving  over  this  scene, — both 
Amis  and  river,  and  gnmpee  of  palmB, — being  iihimined  by  the  most  faril- 
lisBi  moonlight, — ^were  secti  Albanian  aoldiers  in  their  natinnal  t  osinimi, 
Nsfaiass  from  the  baniing  clime  of  fwther  Egypt,  Mamloshs,  Arafaa,  and 
Tsrfca.  At  ft  nsmber  of  aaaall  sheds,  esdi  of  which  had  ita  %ht  or  sssaU 
§r^  yon  might  hsre  meef,  fish,  iKc  rendy  duaacd.  We  catered  one  of  thft 
cjuflee-honaes  or  large  tenta.  to  tho  top  of  which  a  row  of  lampa  waa  sva> 
pended ;  and,  the  front  being  open,  we  conld  sip  tho  refreshing-  beveraga^ 
and  still  enjoy  the  animated  spectncle  arosnd.  Being  mnch  firtigned,  I 
wiayped  my  cloak  aronnd  me,  and  slept  for  s  oonple  of  he«n  vpoo  a  ranh 
BBSt  on  the  floor,  so  soundly  as  to  hear  nothing  of  a  lond  sad  despenle 
qaai » I  betwreeu  soose  Arabs  and  Albanians  in  the  same  tent ;  bnt  theffs 
wm  little  ranse  for  nnfasingas  in  any  sitnntaon  while  my  foithfril  MicheDo 
was  near ;  he  knew  so  well  the  manners  of  these  people,  and  poaaeased 
snch  perfect  praaence  of  aaind.  The  night  waa  wcnring  fost  swsy,  snd 
lenring  the  tent,  we  again  joined  the  vsrioos  partiea  in  the  shade  or  on  the 
ahore  ;  aoaae  feasting  and  <iaocittg,  otbera  boned  in  sleep.  The  othfT  aids 
of  the  beaatifnl  river,  which  shone  like  glam  in  the  splendid  light,  still  pre- 
sented a  gsy  appcsrance  ;  l^^hta  moving  to  and  fro  among  the  tree*,  bonta 
pushing  off  with  new  comtn,  and  soonds  of  gnyety,  with  the  firing  of  mns- 
kecry,  being  still  heard. 

^  At  hwt,  day  broke,  and  soon  after,  the  report  of  ft  csnnon  annwmnid 
that  the  event  so  ardently  wished  for  was  at  hand.  We  proceeded  ts  ths 
spot,  aronnd  which  imniense  csowds  were  rapidly  gathering.  The  hif^ 
of  the  tmtL  iMo  which  the  Nik  wv  ts  he    '   ' 
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were  crowded  with  spectators.  We  obtuned  au  excellent  aitaation  far 
ubeerving  the  ceremony,  by  fortunately  meeting  with  Oamin,  a  Scotch  n- 
negade,  but  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  the  confidential  senrant  of  Mr 
Salt.  The  kiaya-bey,  the  chief  minister  of  the  pasha,  soon  airiyed  with 
his  guards,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  summit  of  the  opposite  bank.  A 
number  of  Arabs  now  began  t<»  dig  down  the  dike  which  confined  the  NUc^ 
the  bosom  of  which  was  covered  with  a  number  of  pleasure-boats,  full  of 
people,  waiting  to  sail  down  the  canal  throu^  the  city.  Already  the 
mound  was  o^y  partly  demolished,  when  the  increasing  dampness  and 
BJinlfing  of  the  earth  induced  the  workmen  to  leave  off.  Several  Arabs 
then  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  exerting  all  their  strength  to  push  down 
the  remaining  part,  some  openings  were  soon  made,  and  the  liver  broke 
through  with  irresistible  iHolence.  For  some  time,  it  was  like  the  rushing 
of  a  cataract.  According  to  custom,  the  kiayar-bey  distributed  a  good  sum 
of  money,  throwing  it  into  the  bed  of  the  caxial  below,  where  a  great  many 
men  and  bo^'s  scrambled  for  it.  Several  of  them  had  a  sort  of  net,  fastened 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  to  catch  the  money  as  it  fell.  It  was  an  amusing 
scene,  as  the  water  gathered  fast  round  them,  to  see  them  struggling  and 
groping  among  the  waves  for  the  coin  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  torrent  soon 
bore  them  away  ;  and  there  were  some  who  had  lingered  to  the  last,  and 
now  sought  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  still  buffeting  the  waves, 
and  grasping  at  the  money  showered  down,  and  diving  after  it  as  it  di^ 
appeared.  Unfortunately,  tins  sport  costs,  every  year,  a  few  Uvea ;  and 
one  young  man  was  drowned  this  morning.  The  different  vessels,  long 
ere  the  fall  had  subsided,  rushed  into  the  canal  and  entered  the  city,  their 
decks  crowded  with  all  ranks,  uttering  loud  exclamations  of  joy. 

"  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  the  richest  blessing  of  Heaven  to 
the  Egyptians :  as  it  finds  its  way  gradually  into  the  various  parts  of 
the  city  and  neighbonr1ioo<l,  the  inhabitants  crowd  to  drink  of  aud  waidi 
in  it,  and  rejoice  in  its  propjesH.  The  vast  square  called  the  Birket,  wliich, 
on  our  arrival,  had  presented  a  sad  and  dreary  area,  was  Jiow  turned  into 
a  novel  and  beautiful  scene,  l>eing  covered  with  an  expanse  of  water,  out 
of  the  bosom  of  which  arose  the  fine  sycamore-trees.  On  one  side  of  this 
square  is  the  palace  of  the  pasha ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  Coptic  quar- 
ter :  the  palace  of  the  chief  of  the  Mamlouks,  of  a  poor  appearance,  with 
some  houses,  fortifications,  and  niins,  forms  the  rest  of  tliis  square.  In 
walking  round  the  city,  and  obsening  so  many  flat  and  naked  parts,  desti- 
tute of  verdure,  and  encompassed  with  piles  of  ruins,  one  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  the  waters  can  ever  reach  them  ;  but  every  day,  after  tlie  cutting 
of  the  bank,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how,  silently  and  irresistibly,  space 
after  space  is  changed  from  a  dreary,  useless  desert  into  a  smiling  bed 
of  water,  which  brings  health  and  abimdance  with  it.  The  sounds  of  joy 
and  festivity,  of  music  and  songs,  are  now  heard  all  over  the  city,  with 
cries  of  '  Allah  f  Allah  /'  and  thanks  to  the  Di\'ine  bounty  for  so  inesti- 
mable a  blessing," 

Festival  of  the  Birth  of  Mahomet.^  This  Mahommedan  festival  is,  of 
course,  annually  celebrated  throughout  Kgypt.  M.  Champollion  thus 
describes  it  in  a  letter  from  Cairo  :  "  Tlie  great  and  imposinif  place  of 
Ezbekieh,  tlie  centre  of  which  is  still  occupied  by  the  inundation,  was 
crowded  with  people,  looking  at  strollers,  or  female  dancers,  listening  to 
singers,  or  surrounding  splendid  tents  under  which  acts  of  devotion  were 
performed.  Tliere,  cross-legged  Musselmen  read  chapters  of  the  Koran 
iu  cadence;  here,  800  devotees,  abo   seated,  but  in  parallel  lines,  and 
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contmoally  moving  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  up  and  down,  like  puppets 
upon  springs,  sung  in  choras  La-AUah-EUaUah  !  *There  is  no  other  God 
than  God.'  Farther  on,  400  enthusiasts,  standing  vp  in  a  circle,  and 
touching  each  other's  elbows,  jumped  up  and  down  in  time,  and  uttered 
the  name  of  AUah  from  their  exhausted  lungs  without  ceasing,  but  in  ao 
Ingubriuus,  so  hollow  a  tone,  that  I  never  Heard  a  more  infernal  choma. 
This  abominable  growl  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  depths  of  Tartama, 
By  the  side  of  these  religions  demonstrations,  musicians,  courtezans,  swings, 
round-abouts,  and  tumblers,  were  in  full  activity.  This  mixture  of  profuM 
sports  and  religious  practices,  t^^ther  with  the  strangeness  of  the  figures, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  costumes,  formed  an  infinitely  curious  spectacle, 
which  I  shall  never  forget." 


CHAP.   VI.-GOVERNMENT— MILITARY   AND  NAVAL    FORCE— 

REVENUE. 

Egypt,  considered  as  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  governed  by  a 
pasha  or  viceroy ;  but  the  present  pasha,  in  many  of  his  acts,  disregards 
the  grand  seignior,  and  is  every  thing  in  Egypt, — sovereign,  legislator,  m»- 
nufeurturer,  former,  and  money-changer.  The  form  of  government  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  There  is  no  fundamental  or  traditionary  law 
recognized ;  and  the  only  real  organization  which  exists  is  simply  adminis- 
trative and  financial.  It  is  said  that  the  present  pasha  has  organized  a  kind 
of  representative  assembly  at  the  seat  of  his  government.  About  160 
functionaries  of  various  ranks,  and  leading  men  in  the  different  provinces, 
assembled  by  order  of  the  pasha,  at  Cairo,  in  August  1839,  when  the 
measures  of  administration,  and  every  thing  relative  to  taxation,  were  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  pasha's  ministers.  It  is  stated  that  the  deliberations 
of  this  divan  have  hitherto  been  practically  free,  and  that  their  suf&ages 
have  never  been  overruled.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  bo  the  result 
of  all  this.  Any  thing  like  a  representative  body  and  a  free  press  can  cer- 
tainly not  exist  with  any  modification  of  despotism.  Hie  kiahya-h^y  is  the 
chief  of  the  administration  ;  all  complaints  and  civil  actions  are  carried  be- 
fore him  ;  and  the  oriali  or  agha  of  police,  the  mohteceb  or  agha  of  sub- 
sistence, and  the  bache-agha,  who  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
orders  of  government,  are  placed  under  the  kiahya-4>ey*»  authority.  The 
cadi,  or  grand  judge  whom  Uie  Porte  sends  to  Cairo,  holds  merely  an  annual 
appointment ;  the  notaries,  or  public  writers,  and  the  cheyka  or  lawyers  are 
placed  under  his  control.  The  police  is  v^ilant,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  highly  summary.  The  court  of  the  viceroy  is  composed  of  the 
kiahya-bey,  the  khaynatiar,  or  chief  financier,  the  dittan-effendi,  or  foreign 
secretary,  the  telihdar,  or  master  of  the  household,  the  anakhtar-aghctttij 
and  the  commandant  of  the  citadel.  The  viceroy's  body-guard  consists  of 
1,500  men. 

Military  and  Marine  Force,']  The  pasha's  forces  have  been  estimated 
at  10,000  infinntry,  9,000  cavalry,  and  1,200  artillery  ;  recent  accounts 
have  carried  this  force  so  high  as  36,000  men.  The  troops,  who  are 
chiefly  Arabians  and  Syrians,  are  commanded  by  beys,  and  the  different 
divisions  of  the  army  are  quartered  in  cantonments.  The  service  is  far  from 
popular  in  Egypt ;  and  is  in  every  individual  case  compulsory.  The  nawl 
force  in  1826  consisted  of  4  frigates,  1 1  corvettes,  30  brigs,  and  IS  gun- 
boats ;  but  tUs  navy  was  newly  annihilated  in  llie  fight  of  Navarino.    Ths 
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navigation  of  the  Nile  is  protected  by  gun-boats.  A  new  aneoal  ud 
dockyard  for  veRsels  of  the  line,  and  frigates,  is  now  building  at  AlezBadria." 
BevenueJ2  The  revenue  of  the  pasha  has  been  estimated  at  shoot 
25,000,000  of  piastres,  or  talari,  a  sum  equal  to  about  £6,000,000.  It 
is  drawn  from  taxes,  customs,  and  tribute.  By  a  recent  order  of  the  pashi, 
the  offices  of  receivers  and  collectors  of  the  taxes  and  customs  have  been 
limited  to  natives,  to  the  exclusion  of  Armmiians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  who 
formerly  farmed  the  revenue.  An  exchequer,  it  is  reported,  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Cairo. 


CHAP.  VII.— TOPOGRAPHY  OF  LOWER  EGYPT- 

Soundaries*2  The  boundaries  of  Bakary,  Bahari,  or  Lower  Egypt, 
are  variously  fixed  by  different  geographers.  Some  assign  to  it  the  whole 
country  to  the  fork  of  the  Nile  southwards,  and  from  the  boundaries  of 
Tripoli  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Syria  and  Arabia  on  the  E.  It  is  difficult, 
likewise,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  casheflikSf  or  provinces,  into  which 
Lower  Egypt  is  divided.  We  shall  follow  the  boundaries  which  Nooet 
has  adopted  in  his  map  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  which  has  been  followed  by 
Ukert  and  several  others.  Nouet  calls  the  district  lying  westwards  from 
the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  Bahireh  ;  the  district  lying  between  the 
two  arms  of  the  Nile  Garbiek  ;  and  that  lying  eastwards  from  the  Damiettt 
branch  Charkieh, 

1st.  District  ot  Bahireh.]  TMs  district  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
and  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  district  of  Garbieh  ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Libyan  desert-  Its  northern  parts  are  well-watered  and 
fertile  ;  its  southern  are  uncultivated,  and  occupied  by  wild  Arabs.  The 
city  of  Alexandria,  situated  in  tins  district,  first  demands  our  attention. 

'^  In  IB15  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  first  proclaimed  a  new  organization  nftheartny;  but 
the  revolt  of  his  troops,  and  the  plundpr  of  Cniro,  cotnpolled  him  to  relinquish  h'la  dt- 
nign.  The  murderous  wars  with  the  Wechabttes  which  then  ensued  (javt  him  facilities 
that  Afterwards  ensured  success  to  a  project  of  which  he  liud  never  for  a  moment  lost 
tiight.  The  rebellious  chiefs,  with  the  TurkiBh  and  Albanian  Koldiery,  the  declared 
enemies  of  innovation,  were  sent  on  expeditions  to  the  Hrdjaz,  and  a  continued  serin 
of  losses  soon  reduced  their  numbers  to  insignificance.  The  elfments  of  a  military 
school  were  now  assembled  at  Esneb  ;  M.  Dussap,  a  French  medical  officer,  organized 
a  military  hof«pital ;  and  barracks  were  constructed  to  receive  the  recruits.  The  negroes 
taken  by  ismael  I'asha  in  the  provinces  of  Sennaar  and  Cordofan  arrived  in  crowds  at 
Assouan.  They  quickly  amounted  to  4,000  men,  to  whom  were  added  a  number  of 
Arab  fellah<i,  who  had  voluntarily  enrolled  themselves,  or  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
cachefH;  these  were  allotted  to  different  battalions,  of  which  the  frame-work  had  been 
pri-vlously  formed.  During  this  period  the  arsenal  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  was  organized, 
find  a  foundery,  marbinery  for  boring  cannon,  reverberating  furnaces,  and  various  other 
useful  works,  establbhed  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Gunon.  The  military  staff 
school  was  inaugurated  on  the  i5th  October,  1625  ;  the  nucleus  consisted  of  18  officers. 
The  beginnings  were  very  difficult.  It  was  necessary  to  be  armed  with  patience  and 
resolution  Un-  the  experiment.  The  idle  disposition  of  the  Turks,  their  want  of  prepa- 
ratory education,  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  language,  were  an  accumulation 
of  obstacles.  In  December  1823,  some  of  the  regiments  received  their  colours.  This 
ceremimy  took  place  agreeably  to  the  Mahommedan  custom.  Every  regiment  was 
formed  in  nqunre,  facing  inwards;  the  officers  ranged  in  the  centres.  'I  he  imaums 
thundered  forth  Arttbian  snugs,  extolling  the  valour  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  assuring 
them  that  a  true  believer  could  sin^^ly  destroy  a  hundn^d  thousand  Christians  or  Jfws. 
After  thiii  form:ility,  whirb  made  every  one  laugh,  they  read  the  directions  for  taking 
the  oath.  The  general,  Osman  Bey,  administered  it  to  the  colonels,  and  they  to  tho 
lieutenant-cnlonets  ;  and  the  colours  being  committed  to  the  ensigns,  were  carried  to  the 
battalionH.  'J'hen  they  slaughtereil  lamb^,  and  ejich  niisign  steeped  his  right  hand  in  the 
blood,  and  applied  it  to  the  corner  of  the  flag.  Salvos  of  artillery  terminated  the  itere^ 
luony.  Thv  colours  are  white,  bound  with  silver  lace;  and  verses  from  the  Kunn, 
with  the  cipher  uf  Mehemcd-Ali  are  embroidered  on  them  in  gold  letters, 
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City  of  Alexandria.']     The  ancient  glory  of  Alexandria  is  still  attested 
by  itn  magnificent  ruins.     It  is  built  on  a  sandy  fleck  of  land>  which  pro- 
jects from  the  smnll  isthmus  by  which  the  lake  of  Mareotis  is  separated 
from  the  sea.     M.  Langles  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  city  existed 
on  thiH  spot,  under  the  name  of  Racoudah — which  the  Greeks  transformed 
into  Rhacotis — many  ages  before  the  arrival  of  Alexander's  expedition. 
However  this  may  be,  the  plan  of  Alexander's  city  was  traced  by  one  of 
his  own  engineers,  and  every  resource  of  power  and  art  was  employed  to 
render  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  its  founder.     Tlie  breaking  up  of  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander  did  not  retard  the  progress  of  Alexandria  to  opulence 
and  greotncHs.     It  became  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemiw, — a  race  of  en- 
lightened princes,  who  placed  their  chief  glory  in  the  encouragement  of 
commeroe  and  tlie  sciences.     They  erected,  on  an  island  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  a  pharos,  or  lighthouse,  which  was  coiisidere<t  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.     Under  their  auspices,  Alexandria  en- 
grossed the  commerce  of  India,  the  grand  object  of  ancient  ambition.    The 
goods  l>eing  brought  up  the  Red  sea,  were  landed  at  Berenice  ;  and  being 
carried  acrofw  to  the  river,  were  there  embarked,  and  conveyed  down  to 
the  city,  whi(*h  they  reached  by  a  canal,  then  communicating  with  the 
main  branch  of  the  Nilo.     Alexandria  became  at  the  same  time  the  centre 
of  all  sciences  connected  with  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geography  ;  and 
those  learned  men  only  were* valued  who  had  been  bred  in  its  sdiool.     It 
was  also  famous  for  an  immense  library,  surpassing  all  others  of  which  an- 
tiquity could  boost,  founded  by  IHolemy  Soter,  and  prodigiously  increased 
by  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphns.    Even  after  its  subjection  to  the  Roman 
empire,  Alexandria  scarcely  lost  any  of  its  splendour.     It  was  considered 
second  only  to  Rome ;  it  still  supported  its  reputation  for  science,  and 
became  a  grand  fociu  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  factions.     It  continued 
also  to  be  the  cliaunel  by  wliicli  the  commodities  of  IncUa,  Arabia,  and 
Eastern  Africa  were  transported  to  Europe.     According  to  Pliny,  it  was 
about  15  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  a  population  of  300,000  citizens, 
and  as  many  slaves.     Alexandria,  however,  received  a  fatal  blow,  when,  in 
640,  it  was  reduced  by  the  caliph  Omar,  and  subjected  to  the  Saracen 
yoke.     It  is  generally  believed,  that  then  its  immense  library,  the  boast  of 
antiquity,  was  reduced  to  ashes :  Omar  remarking,  that  if  it  contained 
matter  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  it  was  pernicious, — if  not, 
it  was  at  least  superfluous.     In  the  report  made  to  the  caliph  by  the  Sara- 
cen general,  it  is  stated  to  have  contained  4,000  palaces,  4,000  baths,  400 
theatres  and  public  edifices,  12,000  shops,  and  a  population  which  may  bo 
estimated  from  its  including  40,000  Jews.     The  caliphs  transported  the 
seat  of  government  to  Cairo ;  and  Alexandria,  from  this  period,  gradually 
decayed.     The  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  finally  de- 
stroyed its  commercial  importance.    No  traveller  has  described  in  so  lively 
a  manner  as  Volney,  the  aspect  of  ancient  Alexandria.     "  In  our  country 
(says  he)  ruins  are  an  object  of  curiosity.     Scarcely  can  we  discover,  in 
unfrequented  places,  some  ancient  castle,  whose  decay  announces  rather 
the  desertion  of  its  master,  than  the  wretchedness  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  Alexandria,  on  the  contrary,  we  no  sooner  leave  the  new  town,  than  wa 
are  astonished  at  the  sight  of  an  immense  extent  of  ground  overspread  with 
ruins.     The  earth  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  lofty  buildings  destroyed ; 
whole  fronts  cmmble<l  down,  roofs  fallen  in,  battlements  decayed,  and  the 
•tones  disfigured  and  corroded  by  saltpetre.     The  traveller  passes  over  a 
vast  plain,  furrowed  with  trenches,  pierced  with  wells,  divided  by  walls  in 


niinn.  covered  ovor  w'wh  nucicnt  culiimim  nml  iikhIltii  tuiniM,  nmiil  pnim 
tre«!«  fuul  nopRlM,  (tml  whrro  no  living-  rrfutun'  in  to  1m*  iiH^t  witli.  Itul  owtn, 
hntH.  anil  jurknU.  'Hm^  inhnhitjintt*  nc«'iiHtoin«Hl  U»  tltir*  (M-<*iir,  lH<'lio|rl  U 
witlioiil  finotion  ;  l>ul  ihn  8trnn)?rr.  in  whom  tlip  ri'collcrtKni  of  anrit^nl 
nevn  if!  n*nve(1  )iy  tiu*  novolty  of  rho  ohjcctH  uround  luiii,  fis^lN  n  rtiMiitatioii, 
whicli  not  uiifri^qufiitlv  ttisnotveN  luiii  into  toorH,  umpiring  refl(>L-tioii»  which 
611  hit*  hnarf  with  ftnihmw,  while  hLn  houI  i.s  i*li*vntc(t  hy  their  suhliniity." 
The  ^e(U(«r  part  of  thitt  nron  in  Kurroundetl  willt  a  ht^h  and  doahlc  walK 
gonHrnlly  SArrihf^d  to  the  Samrt*im.  Wr  Kuhjoin  Dr  Hirhunl.fon'tt  nrcouiu 
of  these  r\un«,  and  of  tiw  Alt»xtindrinn  oaiaooiiilw,  in  a  noU'.'" 

*•  "  Irapnttcnt  to  nicplarv  the  vener»blc*|rrimitd,  w«  lAiided  At  an  rkrly  hour,  mnti  h^vJnf 
l)ir<Mii{li  tho  Khan,  nrhrrf  h  honl  iit'  huriKry  oami'U  worr  baiting,  w<  iti<)iint*><l  niir 
piu«iMl  wlttttMit  ihn  gat«*  of  tho  (t)pnr)  city,  ami  prileriKl  liniD«illjitr>ty  on  ih*  firltl  at 
ru)ii«.  Mi'Tdrt*  ii«.  In  Ittp  CAnir^  nt'  thn  H«np,  vnliTwiiml  by  ■  I't^w  •pmiflinx  pnlmt.  al'Mit  n 
Gretik  mu)  n  Dapuchln  couveni.  Mth  n  bufTalo  turning;  n  wntw- irh«el  t  «  round  culutnn 
romnti  our  riKht,  anti  ■  Ull  ulwliik  uii  our  Ufl  ;  but.  tk)'r|ilinK  lllMr»  ftU  WM  b«lKht  Mllnr- 
ruitinc  with  hollnw,  innunri  rinliif;  iivrr  inuuuil,  wllh.  tititv  and  then*.  tb«  rtid  uf  m  bwin- 
llful  column,  or  (tie  ■ii^l'"  of  »n  riiunnuuc  •luiii;,  itrupplii);  out.  In  brr«k  lh«  iH)ntliiulty  of 
ihftdrlfted  iund,  unoontolldatrnj  by  nufbt  urT«g«>tiibl«  growtli.  We  <lirt(itiMl  our  oourat  lo 
ih«f«t«of  tlw  CapueblDOonvAnt,  wb«r«  vrf  found  tlio  «upfrii>r,  n  Tsnvmble  old  man,  • 
native  of  Gsnna.  puslng  htm  iind«r  ih*  nam*  of  l'adr«  CArt<>,  vsUo  pnliiely  ofTdi-Bd  ' 
ahow  u«  thn  tlti*  of  tbo  iwUbmied  chun*.h  »f  St  AlbanastiiN.  tt  lt<^  in  the  N.  K.  nf 
MNlvant»  and  U  4uite  cMmtiffuiHik  The  biunii  nt'  many  rulumna  of  nrJiiiitry  muxnUi 
markfMl  the  rrinnin«  nf  nn  vvtrnnlrr  (H)i(^<'-«  ;  hiil,  if  l'n^cin«*nl«  nt'onltMsut  fjranijttuv  nt 
ihvy  are  nit  hurlol  In  thn  wild.  Ili»  uld.  tbnt  tbi<  rrt>ni:h  h^d  inndo  cxoavailuni  In  itta 
■)(•  of  Ihit  nrlrbriilvil  cntbtMlrnl,  and  had  dtanivi^rod  Koinfthlng  <i('  Krvwt  raliif,  but  hll 
inemnry  dUI  tint  flf>rr«  him  tt*  *lala  what  It  wa* ;  not  awn  thuu)eh  ihi*  wiirtl  iMrr<t|tha^« 
wim  tvhispfrfxl  In  his  ««r.  (.'loaa  by  lay  Ibrw  hlfbly-AnUban  eolunini  uf  Ky«>riiiv,  or 
UrKfcralnffd  t^ftypiiAH  (mnite,  whUm  probably  foriaail  pail  uf  the  aamt^  hnlMIn^.  Tha 
nivt«rand  ulcerone,  honrevtr.  Uifonnnl  ta«,  (hat  lhf*Mt  brlotijfiHl  tti  tbi«  bathi  uf  I'leuualni* 
ttt  nrh«m,  I  aUflrwurds  fonn<l,  rvcry  thln^  i*  allrilinlml,  nf  which  tha  riMil  ownar  la  an< 

known Cnntinulnn  thw  rmiUt  irhirh  thf<  friar  had  iHtintcd  out,   [  nitnn  ta  ib« 

l^oralan  nrb'fti,  wrhkh  wai  drawn  by  two  hnlf«laot  and  ralaad  watar  to  All  th«  clvt^rnt 
fur  ihp  iup|ilv  of  thi>  cily,  I'bU  e>tii  b«  don<>  only  one*  a-yaar,  and  but  fin-  a  »hort  ilnii^ 
whnn  thr  Nile  in  at  iti  hi'ii;)it  ;  hut  ibo  <?t*ii*rnf.  tHiIne  Ihun  fin«J,  ari>  antBrlrnt  to  siip|ily 
tb«*  city  with  rxt-nlleiit  watvr  all  th«i  yimr  roiintl.  Tltw  winio  whk  th«  raat*  with  atitidiit 
AlrxAiidrta ;  and  tbi*  sanie  cift«*rn<  irhii-h  hfld  (h<«  waim*  lor  thn  aitrk>iit  t-ity,  al«o 
oontaln  it  for  the  in<Kl<>rn.  A  graat  pnrt  nf  Alrvandrla  mun>i  upon  arvhr*,  undrr  whioh 
th«  olit«m«  ware  furmM  :  th«ae  arrhea  atllt  anlM.  and  are  ■lalud  to  ba  partly  Urp«k  aott 
partly  Roman.  C'ontinulnic  thv  routf.  1  rnmo  in  n  frw  miniit4>ii  to  two  bi>au(iful  uIm- 
llakt  Ibat  oncD  adornetl  tht>  |inl(ici<  of  thr  l*i(ili!iulf«.  One  xilll  mnitdi  errn  ;  th«  ntbnr 
liai  proatnite;  but  both  arr  entirr,  rvrifpt  n  amHll  dlHlittrfratliin  from  tlH>  actiixi  »}' th* 
(rratheron  thn  tide  toward*  the  Mouth-i>a«t.  Thry  are  rovered  with  hUr«t|rlyphii-«  un 
every  ilde  '  the  tablets  refer  thoin  to  thi>  teinpli'M  uiid  •tntue*  in  llrllniMilU  uikI  Thebo«. 
Thvy  ara  abuul  C4  f«vt  litifb,  anil  S  fe^l  Mjuarv  at  thn  bK>o.  I'hii  unr  thnt  liv«  pniilrate, 
l»  roonalad  ou  props,  amr  leema  aa  If  praparad  for  a  journay  :  awldent  atone  baa  pro- 
vante4  lu  boluf  In  EnffUnd  llaTiru  aurvoyad  Iha  ubeliak*.  ]  regained  the  beaton 
ira«kt  and  purstietl  my  way  t»  thn  Unteita  gate,  alnnj;  what  «ivin«d  li>  have  baan 
the  prinoipal  ntreet.  On  earb  nide  Uy  ntwn  of  ■itfki''ly  cojuinnii  uf  mArble,  all  ovor» 
innied.  TheM*  are,  probably,  tha  remain*  of  ihni  mafiilHcent  tnlnnnada  that  paMvd 
l>etwren  the  itatat  ot  the  tun  nm)  nionti.  adurniiiK  mrh  mIiIo  oI  the  principal  tiroal. 
In  ihr  iiiimrmua  rsoavaiionv,  1  ob«trved  nimiy  ilnrp  fonndatlonii,  nrchea,  aud  walla 
uf  irhnt  had  bean  atately  buildlnga ;  but  rould  not  be  rerutin  In  referring  any  of 
thi'tn  to  itructuroa  of  pnrtlnular  nnt«,  A  llttli*  way  to  the  ri|(ht  uf  oar  |iath,  two  inouuda 
•land  pre-eininani,  dlatlnifulibed  from  the  other*  by  thoir  mn^nltudo  ntune.  Thither  I 
WM  dlreotltig  uy  oourM,  but  the  bxturii'ituri  inrormed  ma,  that  th«aa  wem  t^ro  Turkish 
fiwta  and  mint  imi  ba  approachad.  'l*he  largest,  from  Ita  commanding  hltuatlpn  and 
diauniw  from  tha  groat  harbimr,  la  probably  the  innoaMor  of  the  AiniH'N  Tiirt>i-tatnm^ 
from  the  aammit  of  whioh  the  whole  town  \rn%  disttnrllj  vinlbto.  The  mllitiuy  eye 
might  tuapert  thrlr  oretent  n*r  ;  but  thn  ordinary  obwrrer  would  not  And  any  thing  in 
thtir  appaaranoa  to  aaCer  bia  appriviL-h.  PuMlnf  out  by  the  Kotetta  gale,  and  tui-ning  to 
Iha  lafif  i  proeeadttd  ov«r  ib<i  ruin*  tmvard*  tho  I.tM^hiNn  promontory.  Tbo  nalana, 
Hrhirh  iMXUplad  about  ona-thlnl  of  the  town,  ttixrbe*!  nlutig  in  thia  dIractliHi.  The  hoU 
low  MMind  hrnaatb  our  feat  liidionting  the  naiui-aor  iha  mounds  over  which  we  were 
paaaing  ;  and  the  aand  whioh  hail  )K>urrd  dun-n  In  ««veral  placra,  opencid  a  tUIo  tutu 
large  tubterr-uiaoua  ohambera.  which  it  wat  iinm><Mlbl<*  to  eic<«mine  tvlihoui  rnurh  eicx 
vailoit,  I>e(aobed  maant  of  itutteand  lime,  and  hrlf^kand  Mini',  of  Itomnn  maoitfartnra, 
lay  around  in  great  oonruiion  ;  aud  all  along  lhl«  aaflUrii  tide  of  thr  Great  llarbuur. 


From  tha  Ann<<ut  we  fiini  it*  (hu  new  Alexiuidrin  ;  wliic'ht  CVeii  in  iu 
ntato  uf  duray,  i*  still  to  Eun>]>rautt  the  moHl  iiiUfiL'ttting  of  tliv  citii:(i  of 
Eefvpt.  It  is  built  cliiedy  ahmiir  ilit*  t-uoxt,  luid  bus  Iwrn  Hiirroiindiil  tiy  Ati 
PtiNbtk  witb  waIU,  but  oi-i'upieH  only  n  ainall  portion  of  the  sptivt*  i*ncliR*eii 
witbin  iIr'  Suriu*t'uio  walU.  Tin*  nuMb'rn  town  is  tlios  deHcrilJud  by  Dr 
UirbanUoii.  wbo  visiii-d  I'.^rypi  in  IHlti-lH  :  ''  Alexandriu  in  fturroundud 
villi  a  bi^b  Btoni'  wall,  entvu'd  by  four  ^itrs  and  conluinH  about  14,U00 
mhabiianiA.     The  etreotti  art*  uarruw,  dirty,  aitd  irregiilar.     The  boosM 


I  ulmd  houK«  are  wen  extendinf  a  mat  way  Into  the  ■»,  which  were  probably  mtr^A^ 
un<lei-  itip  flurfnee  of  ibe  watei*.  at  tht?  time  of  the  fatal  earthaualta  In  which  AlfKaiulrla 
l>mt  AO.UOO  of  her  citizrn*.  'llie  Ulantl  of  Antirrhoilos>  that  lay  hi  front  nf  rhr  harliour, 
mfmornblo  for  the  Ttntonium  of  Mark  Aiithniiy,  aii<]  athi>r  hurtt)iii|><s  i*  no  whrre  to  l>« 
•reti  :  fl  If  rriMirttHl  to  haro  b^^-n  wanhi*d  Atvay,  but,  must  prolNtbly,  didnfiptfAnd  in  the 
•itm*  dr(>A(ltul  ciiiastrophe.  Strrtchlrif;  on  to  the  point  uf  the  hitrbonr,  tliarr  \»  a  ■innll 
Tiirkfih  tort,  oci-upylntf  tht  ill*  of  th«  liitif  i'harofi ;  but  it  i«  nuxv  dt-sri-tcd  ami  in  riiinii. 
UflruelriK  my  at«^|>»,  1  pwwed  by  the  H.>M>ttn  gntr,  and  prorcetM  ruund  the  nitcient 
WnlU  of  the  tuwii,  Hhieh  ant  equally  biiri«il  in  katid  wtlh  the  housM  which  they  Hur- 
miuidiKl,  and  iire  knonrn  only  by  their  sodden  and  prfMriplloii*  rite  from  the  adjat  itnt 
KToand.  llaviiiff  trsTrlled  about  a  niili?  nrithoui  merlitiK  wUh  any  thing  wnrihy  of 
noUovt  I  immihI  by  a  low  pari  in  the  wait,  and  cam*  into  a  larfia  open  niinnie,  prntuibly 
tha  GymniMittni :  it  la  Dovflrcd  with  sand,  and  lurroundod  on  all  sldea  with  hij;li  inuumls. 
AdJninlriK  It.  on  the  norih-WMt,  rl«^j|  the  mikjntic  column  whkh^  now  thiit  the  luicrip. 
tlon  ha«  been  read,  vrr>  mutt  call  OlocIotJan'H  pillar.  It  ii elevated  upon  a  pedestal  about 
twelve  feet  high,  which  la  mucli  iiijiirud.  The  nbaft  is  i-oikhI,  and  riiea  to  about  the  height 
of  *>(>  feet.  It  It  surmounted  with  a  Corinthttin  ntpitnluf  about  10  feet.  'Vhv  ctitumn  ia 
one  block  uf  large-K rained  granite,  the  aanio  a»  that  hMitid  at  Ktaouan  :  it  la  nine  feet  in 
dinnieter,  with  a  iiviveptible  eninu,  without  hierof[typhica,  reoiurkablv  well  rut,  and 
very  llttla  injured  by  the  effects  uf  time. — About  a  mlla  to  the  wtat  of  the  column,  anil 
without  the  walU  of  the  nnrlent  city,  are  the  C'ntarnnilM.  omrljr  in  ai  niltmui  a  omdi. 
lion  Bi  the  city  whuae  dead  they  were  Intrniled  tu  racxilve.  'I*b«  real  entranro  to  their 
Hiibterraiiean  abodva  is  unknown ;  the  present  entrance  panaes  off  friim  the  sea.  Ilka  the 
entrance  into  a  grotto.  On  arriving  at  the  opot,  wn  pau^rd  in  tbu  tiarniw  paiaaga  to 
light  our  torchcB,  and  to  perform  the  cutioniary  prelutlve  ceremony  of  drlng  otf  H  mna- 
k«1,  aa  well  aa  the  loore  uncommon  one  nf  tnutiiling  a  bugle-horn,  to  nnnounoe  to  ika 
)iirkali  and  bata,  the  diitguttiiig  tenants  <•('  these  aUMles,  that  they  wrrc  ubout  to  be 
vittited  by  human  belnn.  'I'heo,  uoh  of  iia  being  armed  with  a  lighted  candli>,  pretwdod 
by  our  ^iiidf,  we  cmwlad  along  on  our  handa  aud  feat  for  abonttwanty  yardu  under  tho 
liorixniiial  stratum  of  calcareous  rock.  The  lirat  cbambttr  that  wo  entered  into,  waa 
about  ten  feet  squnre,  and  rather  low  In  the  roof:  it  contained  a  number  ot  bunea,  and 
waa  pervaded  by  a  damp  unwhuleaome  aroell.  llie  next  chamber  that  was  entered,  waa 
larger  and  higher  in  the  roof,  contained  many  more  bonot,  and  aarcophagi  cut  in  the  lidi? 
of  the  floor  for  the  reception  uf  the  dend,  and  tvhkrttiinlly  damp  with  the  first.  I'he  third 
chamber  was  half  lull  of  sand,  and  showed  th«  entrance  into  a  fourth,  which  may  br 
railed  tho  slate-i-hnmber  ,  the  door  wan  ndtiriit-d  witb  Doric  plliuters  itnd  a  pcdlmetll.  iti 
the  centre  of  which  witN  n  c»urw>  half- finished  )!l*di«!,  surmounted  with  n  iTcaceiil.  Tbia 
cbambrr  la  round,  with  three  rcceMrs,  one  fiunting  the  doi>r,  and  one  on  each  hand  ; 
It  contained  no  bones,  nc  sarcophagi,  and  very  little  sand.  1  h«  other  chambers  thnt  vre 
entered,  were  lo  choked  up  with  uiud,  thiit  we  frr<|uently  moved  on  In  contact  with  tin* 
u-lllng.  As  there  waa  authing  to  be  dbcovered  here  without  immrnne  labour,  wn  souii 
became  tlretl  of  crawling  over  aand  without  any  object  to  anlniale  tite  pursuit,  and,  ri^ 
tracing  our  way,  regained  tbe  open  air,  without  having  been  legiilcd  with  the  sight  of  a 
jackal  or  the  nutter  of  a  bat.  The  form  of  these  cbambera,  the  doors,  pilaalera,  and 
atone  trougba.  aharr  them  to  be  entirely  Grecian.  In  ilze  and  proportion,  they  art 
fully  etfuat  trt  the  Kgyptlan  catacombs  In  other  ports  of  the  country  .  but.  In  the  fitting 
up  and  decorations,  or  even  the  pi-«sei-ratlon,  they  are  not  to  be  named  in  com|»nri«tti 
with  tho  Intter.  All  along  the  shorn  of  this  wntern  hatbtnir  are  many  sepulchres  of 
loionildernbla  note  ;  aome  of  them  under  the  rock,  muny  t hut  are  merely  cut  Into  It, 
and  open  to  the  air,  and  many  covered  with  water  uinler  th«  level  of  the  aea.  Many 
hatha  were  also  exhibited  to  tu  in  this  quarter,  which  wore  named,  as  usual,  the  Baths  of 
('l«*opatra:  they  arc  small,  incommodiotii.  and  of  didit'ult  eiilrance;  and  ih<Me  that  we 
were  ahown  are  of  a  description  far  too  Infertar  to  <-ountenance  the  supposition  that  thry 
liadovrrbMQ  used  as  buths  by  that  Uxurions  queen,  or  any  of  her  royal  prederp^wn-*. 
Xhllr  igpotod  and  dtrary  situation,  by  the  margin  uf  tho  tombs,  rather  point*  cbi-mout  na 
tll«  eornmon  hatha  for  the  plebi'iun  multltudv  of  the  tuxnrloua  Alexandriiins.  The  vmI*^ 
bratj^  llgbtbouaa  that  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  weitem  side  of  the  Oreiit  llarWur, 
la  now  aacceaded  by  an  InslgnlHcjtnt  fortraai ;  and  on  that  spot  wbeotic  a  hospliAblu 
ray  once  Issued  to  invite  the  industrious  mariner  to  anchor  in  a  p«ac«ful  harbour,  a 
■."lU'ii  M) 


u««tilman  now  emokes  \\\%  pigte.  mid  looking  from  the  embraaum,  Inniht  tba 
Ltoriaciani  and  turns  him  from  the  gate  y>  lib  diiidaln." 
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are  from  tlireo  to  four  stories  bij^li,  t*tron(c  iind  Bmb^tsntiiiK  but  of  aremark- 
ably  (lull  up|M*aniiii'«s  from  ihcir  having  few  windown  to  tli«*  »(trwt«.  Tlie 
Uazan^  art*  fen*,  Imt  are  amply  jirovided  ^nlh  cU>tli,  tobacro,  f^licrt^pt,  and 
vegotalilps.  The  wlwrf  |ire»rnt8  an  active  scene  of  shipH  Vuildinp^,  vetrtiieU 
'taking  in  tbmr  cnrco«>*i,  wttb  hoaps  of  gnuii  und  bub^  of  goods  piled  up 
alung  ibe  Hbore.  Hut  llie  European  »*traiigt*r  is  jMirtiiuIariy  struck  witli 
tlie  rrowiLs  of  naked  porlen*  tliut  ply  ibeir  buny  tank,  und  tbe  swarnis  of 
liorrid  b<*ggars  that  foiiHtantly  iniportuzie  liim  and  barrow  up  bis  feeling*. 
Daring  the  season  of  Bllin^  the  cisterns  (September),  the  traveller  ran 
hardly  stop  for  a  raomoni  without  being  joi^ticd  by  a  leathern  bag  of  wat^r, 
hanging  OH  the  lank  nides  of  a  raw-boued  camel,  towering  along  in  her 
majestic,  pace  to  deposit  it  in  the  reservoirs.  One  troop  after  another  o(*cu- 
pi«»«  the  Ntrt't'ts  during  the  whole  tif  the  day.  Crowds  of  human  b»'ingH,  half 
oakc'd,  pamde  the  rttreet**  also,  with  leathern  sacks  full  of  water,  suripended 
from  their  sbouldere,  an<l  resting  upon  their  naked  hack  and  breast.  Some- 
timen,  with  a  < up  in  their  handii,  tliey  call  upon  you  to  punhase  a  draught ; 
at  other  timeH,  tliey  ynn^  quietly  on  and  deposit  their  burden  in  the  reser- 
voir, along  with  their  felluw-labourers  the  camels."  The  luniual  ravagev  of 
tbe  plague  usually  conunence  at  Alexandria  about  the  20tJi  of  February, 
and  cease  towards  the  latter  end  of  June. 

Ro»ett(u\  RoHetta*  situated  on  an  eminence  upon  tlie  western  bank  of 
the  Bolbiline  bruuch  of  the  Nile,  4  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  about  40 
miles  distant  from  Alexiutdria,  is  also  u  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Tlie  bouses  are  built  of  brick,  for  the  most  part  plaslured  over  and  wliitr 
washed.  The  streets  an*  narrow,  and  the  houses  project  so  as  nearly  to 
meet  at  the  top, — an  arrangement  whirb,  though  it  gives  coolness  to  tlie 
narrow  streets,  rendeiv  tliem  very  gloomy.  Uosetta  is  remarkable  for  tbe 
heanty  of  its  niviniiw  ;  being  completely  embosomed  among  date,  bariiuiR, 
onuige,  sycamore,  and  other  trees.  Tliose  fniits  which,  even  in  the  niofiC 
favoured  countri«'«  of  Kurope,  cannot  be  reared  without  considerable  at- 
tention, flourish  liere  almont  without  cullurer  and  in  the  utmo«it  luxuriance. 
Tbe  orange,  tbe  lemon,  the  |)omegranate,  and  the  heunee,  blend  the  fr^ 
granee  of  their  perfume  ;  and  the  lofty  palm  towering  over  all,  adds  mag- 
nificence to  the  lanilscape.  The  city  has  ujtwards  of  50  caravansaries,  and 
aliout  lO.OOO  inlinbitiuit«,  of  whom  a  very  considei'uble  number  are  furetgn- 
ere.  It  furnishes  red  cotton  yarn,  dressed  flax,  linen,  aud  silk-dyes  lor  the 
dresses  common  in  th<5  East,  and  also  a  little  rice.  Tlie  famous  triUnguar 
«(tone — now  in  tlie  British  Museum — to  which  the  learneil  world,  fta 
aJready  explained,  is  indebted  for  the  ingeniou**  diwrciveries  of  Dr  Youiur 
and  M.  C'hmn|>ollion,  respecting  the  phonetic  use  of  hieroglyphic  chanc* 
ten*  in  writing  proper  names,  was  discovered  in  this  cilv. 

The    i'uUetf  of  Natron,']     Tlie  Natron  valley  is  one  of  the  most  I^H^I 
markable  physical  features  in  tliis  district  of  Kg>T<*     I<  forms  nn  angle  ^|^| 
nliout  44"  westwards  witb  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  contains  none  of  iK?^ " 
species  of  rocks  which  aiv  found  scattered  about  in  other  parts  of  l^rypt, 
lliere  is  a  series  of  six  ljd<es  in  ibis  valley,  the  banks  of  which,  as  well  aa 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  are  covered  with  crjstiillised  muriate  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  carltouat*  of  soda  or  natron,     'llie  water  of  one  of  them  is  red 
like  blood.     (>n  digging  eastward,  from  the   locality  of  thu  laki-w,   fresh 
spring  water  is  obtained,      Tlie  natron  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Terraneh,  a  town  on  the  Nile,  and  sent  !>y  tliem  to  Kosetta,  whence  it  ii* 
transmitted  over  die  country.     Tlicre  are   four  Coptic  couvcnta   in  this 
valley,  which  are  said  to  liavu  Iwen  fumuled  in  the  4lb  ceutnry.     Their 
mmatea  are  mi'M.'nibly  poor,  and  stiU  more  nkUerabV^  V^oxvat. 
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A  riHpe  of  hilU  diviJ*?*  the  \-Hll(-y  of  Nalrou  from  the  BaJuir  Beiama 
or  Bahar^ef'Fctri^hi  on  tlie  westwards.  The  voUey  lias  a  gcueral  bivadtJi 
of  8  mil»^8,  and  is  said  to  stretch  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  wn'ea  as  a 
defence  against  the  encroaching  sands  of  the  Western  desert.  The  vegeta- 
tion ui  tlie«i*  valleys  has  a  wiUl  and  drear)'  aspect ;  the  palms  are  mera 
buslie.-*,  and  bear  no  fruit. 

2rf.  District  OF  Garbieii.]  Tliis district  comprehends  the  prealer  part 
of  the  Delta.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  E. 
by  the  district  of  Charkieb,  from  wliich  it  is  separated  by  tlie  Diunictta 
branch  of  the  Nile  ;  on  llie  S.  by  Charkieh ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  district 
of  lialiireh.  It  consists  of  one  vast  plain,  everj-where  croswd  by  canals; 
tlie  southern  part  is  well  cultivated;  extensive  tracts  iu  tliu  uorth  ore 
sterile  and  desolate. 

Towns.']  Fouah  is  niuatod  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Alexandrine* canal.  It  lius  a  more  comfortable  appearance  than  is 
commonly  lo  be  met  with  in  llie  cities  of  Egj'pt  ;  the  houses  arelarji^e,  and 
there  arc  14  mosques.  When  Rosetta  became  the  entrepot  of  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  NiUs  Founli  lost  nmch  of  its  former  splendour.  Some 
gi^ographers  suppose  lliat  this  town  occupies  the  tAXG  of  the  ancient  Nau- 
cratu;  otliers,  tl»at  of  Metclis. — Ramanieh  is  a  place  of  some  importance 
as  a  military  station. — A  short  distance  to  the  8.  of  Kumanieh  are  the 
supposed  ruins  of  Saitt  thi>  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Delta.  \\'e  subjoin 
in  a  note  M.  Champollion'a  interesting  accomit  of  the  catacomlw  or  necro- 
polis existing  here. ' — Mmouf,  a  lar^e  village,  Ktaiids  on  a  caoal  which 
intersects  the  Delta,  and  connnunicates   with  both  branches  of  the   Nile. 

"  Wtt  birtit  our  cnune  towards  a  InrKf  tnclowiire,  which  we  had  tlracrird  on  lliv  ptam 
WW  sinrv  the  morning.  The  Inundatiet),  which  iitill  covered  part  uf  itw  land,  cmiii- 
ptllrd  un  ti>  miike  sevKm)  windin(>B,  mud  m  pnasetl  Hti  Kgyptian  necroimtis,  built  with 
uab.iko<)  brirkn,  tb«  surtnrf  of  which  !■  oovered  with  bntketi  pottTf,  amoogHt  whirb  I 
picked  up  several  I'ragnifnu  of  »man  funereal  figurra.  The  large  indoRure  am  only  be 
vntered  by  a  modern  door,  which  has  evidently  been  cut  through  the  wall.  1  nhnll  not 
stlcmpt  to  dettcribe  the  iuiprrMioni  produced  upon  iiic,  wbrn,  after  having  rlrarrd  ih« 
door,  1  ituddcnty  pprcclvrd  before  me  enormous  masses,  upward*  of  80  fi*ft  in  hiright, 
looking  like  rocks  rpiit  by  ligbiiiiiig,  ur  toned  up  by  i^rtbquakca.  I  ran  to  the  renlr* 
of  tbii  gigantif^  firnumvallatinn,  and  then  rroigniNnl  I'.gyptian  cinistruclionn  in  unlwkeil 
brick's  tti  inches  I'liit;.  7  widr,  and  t  In  tbit-kneu  ;  tins  alio  wa<i  a  iipciMipolis,  and  it 
explains  how  (he  towns  of  Lower  Kgypi,  and  those  at  a  distance  t'rom  mouniaifii,  dla- 
potedof  theirmummin,— a  point  which  had  hitherto  created  lome  curiosity  and  eicbar- 
raaameDl.  This  sacond  netiropolts  of  Saiii.  in  the  colossal  ruins  of  which  several  storira 
of  small  fiini'vcal  rhambrrs  still  exist,  (the  Dumber  ronst  hare  been  intinlt«>,}  is  not  leaa 
than  14O0  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  500  in  breadth.  On  the  sidea  of  aoma  nf  the 
chambers  tb«ra  are  still  many  vatea  of  baked  clay,  la  which  the  intestine  ol  the  dead 
wer«  deposited.  At  the  bottom  of  one  uf  iheae  we  fnand  bitumen,  lll^'ht  and  left  of 
this  iiecropalis  there  are  two  mounds,  on  one  of  which  we  also  found  fragmeots  of  roaa 
and  grey  gmnitt^,  of  fine  red  sandstone,  and  of  white  marble,  railed  here  *  marble  of 
Thebes. '  On  thn  latter,  legmds  uf  thi*  rharaolia  are  sculptured.  I  have  aecured  several 
Ane  specimen*.  The  ditiien»ii>us  of  the  gt'eat  intlusuro  which  rontained  thrae  rdifica*, 
are  re^illy  surprising  The  paralli-Uigram,  the  smaller  sides  uf  whit-h  air  not  l«as  than 
1440  feet,  and  the  Urgv  onea  SI60.  b  mora  than  7000  ffet  in  circutntprenoe.  The 
height  of  the  wall  may  he  cillmstAd  al  SO  feet ;  and  we  found  Iu  thickueu,  by  actual 
measurement,  to  be  not  l«as  than  M !  We  might  have  counted  in  it  large  bricks  by 
millions.  This  gigantic  circumvallation  apprara  to  me  to  hare  contained  the  principal 
aaciril  edifices  of  aola.  All  those  uf  which  the  ruins  still  exist,  were  ularcs  of  burinl ; 
and,  arcordiiig  lo  the  indiciitlous  afforded  by,  Herodotus,  the  tombs  of  .Aprirs,  and  of  his 
anci'stni-s,  the  Snitlc  kings,  «iu*l  have  been  In  the  coustructiuii  which  I  visited,  while 
the  monument  of  the  usurper  Amaiia,  mu«t  have  aioud  on  the  nthrr  side.  That  part 
wh  t-h  fronts  the  Nile  may  have  incJosed  the  great  temple  of  Neiih,  the  cbiel  giMldeaa 
of  Niii*;  and  we  have  fired  shuts  over  its  ruins  at  htr  consecrated  owls,  which  tlic  mcdaJa 
of  SiiH,  aa  well  as  thoae  of  its  daughter,  .\tbi'ni.  still  display  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
claims the  certainty  uf  their  relaitunship.  Within  a  few  hundred  toisea  of  the  angle, 
near  the  fanred  door,  there  are  several  mounds  which  cover  another  necropolis.  It  haa 
bt^ii  that  of  men  of  rank  and  dtstinctlon.  Excavations  have  already  been  made  in  It,  and  I 
have  teen  tin  cnormnus  sarcophAgus,  uf  greea  baaatt,  which  was  that  of  a  guardian  «f 
icmplci  under  r»«wiuclicbua  11. 
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The  wulls  are  Hurroundcd  liy  the  caiiul.  The  honfiCH  are  mean,  iho  streeU 
iTookeil  aiiil  narrow,  aud  tlie  inliabitant'*,  amoiiiuinp  t(»  ahoul  6,000,  are 
employed  chiefly  in  the  ranimfaeture  of  mat**,  which  are  made  of  rushes 
from  the  Natron  valley.  Without  ilie  walls  are  large  niouada  of  ruius  aiid 
ojirtli,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  fields  of  wheal,  barley,  maize,  leutUes,  aud 
lupins. — Maiuourah  is  finely  Hituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Nile ;  it  is 
a  modern  town,  built  partly  of  niins  and  partly  of  brickK.  It  is  larpe, 
with  nmniTotw  mom|ues;  and  is  famoa^^  for  ilie  misfortaneH  and  the  forti- 
ttide  of  I^fiuiM  IX.4  who  was  taken  prisoner  mider  ittt  walls  in  125G.  It 
hiis  some  traOic  in  rice  and  sal-amnioniac,  aiul  from  it.^  vaxt  chick en-ovuus 
Hnpplies  all  the  neitrhlwurhood  with  poultry.  Eif^ht  <»r  9  hours"  distance 
from  MaiiHounih  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilpHmage  calle<l  Selte  GevUanet 
after  a  great  saint  of  the  Coptn,  which  is  visited  every  spring  by  many 
devotees. — Sainhifht  built  by  K?aladin,  stanfis  on  the  eastern  boundary  o( 
the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt,  and  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants,  whose 
squalid  appearance  betokens  the  utmost  wretchedness.  It  has  &  fortrea* 
and  a  mosqno  entirely  of  stone,  with  a  lofty  minaret. — Mrrt^aleh  is  a  Uage 
town  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name. —  Tanta  or  Teniah  is  reckoned  the 
most  popabm^  town  in  the  Deltiu  A  fanioas  Huint,  Seyd  Ahmed  el  Be- 
daou^,  who  had  done  many  wonders  in  his  liff-iime,  in  buried  here  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  th^  Humnier-solstir^  and  »pring-iM]uinox,  his  tomb  is  visited  by 
upwiu-ds  of  50,000  pil^'^rimn. — Seviennaud,  the  ancient  Sebennytwt^  is  the 
mo^t  important  town  between  Cairo  and  Damietla.  Il  is  fiimons  for  its 
pigeons,  and  c(mduct»(  a  larice  trade  by  means  of  the  adjacent  canals  ;  and 
hafl  a  population  of  6,000  bouU. — Mehallat  is  a  populous  t4>wn  on  a  navi- 
gable canal. 

Damuila,~]  Tlie  Dim^at  of  tlw  Antbo,  situated  between  the  eastern 
bnmch  of  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Menzaleh,  alumt  10  miles  aliove  ita 
junction  with  the  sea,  appears  to  be  next  to  Alexaiuliia  in  importance  and 
p4>pulation.  It  contains  vu^t  inau;iizinea  of  rice,  chiefly  bcloni^ng  to  the 
pasha.  Itx  general  apjieju-ance — though  it  i^  dignified  by  no  reuiauis  of. 
anlit|uity — is  U'autifully  picturesque.  Tlie  Baronness  Minutoli  uflirms 
that  it  reminded  her  of  Venice.  The  Iioubch  all  white,  and  generally  very 
high,  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  a  bend  of  the  river,  upon 
the  right  bank,  each  having  its  own  little  port  to  fiu'ilitate  the  approach  of 
vessels.  On  the  o|>poMitf  side  is  a  peiiiitsuln  with  the  village  of  Selanieh, 
half  seen  umid  a  grove  uf  ayeainore  and  palm-trees.  Tlie  country  around 
Damietta  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  nnd  best  cultivated  in  Egyi^t,  and, 
with  the  Nile  mu\  the  lake  Menzaleh,  affords  to  the  Damiettans,  from  their 
high  tcrrace<l  roofs,  the  most  delightful  views  tlia!  can  well  l>o  imagiiied. 
Damietta  maintains  on  extensive  intercourse  \riih  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  other 
parts  of  tlie  Turkish  empire.  Though  surrounded  on  eveiy  side  by  water, 
the  air  is  considered  oh  verj'  salubrious,  and  the  chiUln*u  of  foreigncrsi 
who,  it  appears,  have  in  Cair<»  scarcely  any  chance  of  reacliing  maturity, 
are  reared  here  without  any  peculiar  danger  or  difficulty.  The  population 
is  ftstimaied  by  Savary  at  80,000,  by  others  at  only  .30,000.  Damietta 
was  taken  by  assault  in  the  6th  crusaile;  of  its  population  of  70,000  at 
that  time,  3,000  only  were  the  relics.  Tlie  city  however  which  the 
Christians  captured,  waA  5  mile^  to  the  north  of  the  modem,  and  tlien 
callitd  Tamiatkia.  Damietta  is  represented  by  Ukert  as  exceedingly  ua» 
healthy ;  but  mo^i  other  writers  give  a  different  accouot  of  it. 

Isthmtts  0/*  SueT,2  'Hie  isthmus  of  Sue;$  is  a  tract  of  tnnrl  of  small 
elevation^  consisting  of  limestone  rocks,  with  strata  of  sandstone  and  !<Uex. 
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ft  it  covered  with  sand,  and  in  some  parts  with  stagnant  water.  On  the 
N.  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  larf^e  plain,  broken  here  and  there  by 
downs  ;  in  the  middle  a  series  of  hills  nse  in  successire  terraces  ;  on  the 
£.  and  S.  £.  the  moantain-ri<lges  of  Araliia  and  Egypt  bound  the  plain  of 
the  isthmus.  The  lake  Birkei-el'Balh/i,  which  stands  in  communication 
with  lake  Menzaleh,  and  the  lake  of  Temsah,  and  the  Bitter  lakes,  form  a 
series  of  basins,  running  N.  and  S.  along  the  isthmus.  This  tract  of  land 
has  a  gMiraml  declination  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Mediterranean ;  a  similar 
declinaiaon  exists  towards  the  Delta  and  Nile.  The  waters  of  the  Red  sea 
would  flow  into  and  fill  the  almost  dry  and  deep  basin  of  the  Bitter  lakes 
hot  for  the  intervention  of  a  sandy  isthmus  scarcely  3  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Red  sea.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  in  a  straight  line  is  nearly 
72  miles. 

Marmarica.]  The  ancient  district  of  Marmarica  extends  from  Alex* 
andria  to  the  gulf  of  Bomba.  The  northern  part  ctMisists  of  a  strip  of 
arable  soil  lying  along  the  coast,  and  not  reaching  farther  inland  than  from 
iO  to  15  leagues.  In  proceeding  aoothward  towards  the  Ammonian  oasis, 
nothing  is  seen  but  an  arid  desert.  The  tract  of  arable  land  is  divided  into 
a  series  of  plains  by  the  hills  which  cross  it.  These  gradually  rise  in  ele* 
vation  as  they  recede  from  the  coast.  "  The  soil  of  Marmarica  bears 
throughout,"  says  M.  Fftcho— "  the  toaces  of  having  undergone  great  phy- 
sical changes,  as  its  actual  state  of  devastatimi  presents  the  picture  of  human 
revolutioas.  Marine  shells  incrusted  in  the  rock,  madrepores  scattered  on 
t}je  hills,  basaltic  and  granitic  fragments  rolled  down  upon  the  secondary 
rocks,  and  a  disorderly  assemblage  of  minerals  of  various  descriptions,  form 
the  genera]  appearance  which  this  country  exhibits.  Painful  is  the  im* 
pression  which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  of  tbe  traveller.  Tlie  continued 
nakedness  of  the  soil  renders  him  more  sensible  of  the  annihilation  of  tbe 
towns,  and  the  disappearance  of  their  inhabitants.  He  sees  nothing  before 
him  but  grey  plains  and  arid  hills ;  he  proceeds,  and  still  the  scene  wears 
dM  same  aspect ;  and  in  tbe  midst  of  this  vast  picture,  destitute  alike  of 
lifi  and  colour,  tbe  presence  of  man  is  faintly  indicated  to  him  by  the  dis- 
tant bleating  of  flocks  and  the  dark  spots  of  the  Arab  tents."  The  most 
fertile  spcrts  are  the  low  places,  which  longest  retain  the  waters  left  by  the 
nine,  and  the  table-Und  on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  the  devation  of  which 
aecores  them  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sands.  The  scanty  vegeta- 
tieo  coDsitfes  chiefly  of  difoeot  species  of  saltwort,  particnlariy  the  saUola 
Ptnniculaia,  After  the  early  runs,  fcdiaceons  lichens  and  other  cryptogamia 
eover  the  soil ;  the  climate  of  Marmarica  being  entirely  distinguished  in 
tUa  lespect  from  that  of  Egypt.  In  the  rained  cistems  and  quarries  which 
are  acaftteted  here  and  there  uirougbont  the  alluvial  land,  some  wild  fig  and 
carob-trees  find  nourishment.  Tile  hara  is  fireqoently  met  with ;  and  is 
here  hunted  by  the  Arab  with  tbe  Motdoukt  a  species  of  greyhound.  Troops 
of  gaaelles  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  valleys.  The  cerastes  takes  refuge 
with  the  scorpion  and  lizard,  from  the  rains  of  winter,  in  the  ruined  cisterns. 
Insects  are  -numerous.  The  only  land-birds  are  birds  of  prey ;  the  halcyon 
and  the  stork  occur  on  the  coast.  Yet  this  dreary  region  exhibits  many 
traces  of  having  been  once  oocupied  by  a  civilized  and  even  numerous  po- 
pulation.— Abouairy  the  ancient  Tapotirist  once  famed  for  its  vines  and 
gardens,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  all  purely  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabian,  the 
monuments  of  this  oonntry  being  of  no  high  antiquity.  Five  hours  to  the 
&£.  of  Abousir  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  now  called  Boumnah, 
Id  many  places  in  the  oases,  ruins  and  monuments  are  seen  isolated  91 
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the  midst  of  tlie  tmiidy  ocean. — The  uiudtni  iidmLitanta  of  Marmarica  are 
entirely  Bedouin.  The  total  population  M,  Pacho  estimat^a  at  38^^00 
souls. 
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City  of  Cairo.']  Boulak  is  the  port  of  Cairo  where  tlie  vessels  lie  that 
come  from  the  lower  part  of  tlie  Nile.  It  extends  nUng'  the  hanka  of  the 
river,  and  exhibit«f  ati  animated  scene.  In  tlie  harbour  of  old  Cairo  the 
vessels  lie  which  have  arrived  from  Upper  l^pypt.  I'rom  this  place  a  fine 
wide  road  leadn  to  the  new  cilVi  or  Grand  Cairo  as  it  in  called  by  way  of 
eminence.  **  To  describe  the  interior  of  tlii-s  city,"  nays  Dr  Claike,  *'  would 
only  be  to  repeat  what  luut  often  been  said  of  all  Turkish  towns,  with  this 
difference,  that  there  is  not,  perhapn,  upon  eaith,  a  more  dirty  metropolis. 
Ever)'  place  is  covered  with  dust ;  and  its  particles  are  ho  niinulo,  that  it 
rises  iuto  all  the  courts  and  chumbers  of  the  city,  llic  streets,  destitute 
of  any  kind  of  pavement,  appear  like  a  series  of  narrow,  dusty  lanes  be- 
tween walla.  By  means  of  ttiu  canal  which  intersects  the  city,  and  which 
was  now  (Au^.  12)  filled  with  its  muddy  water,  we  visited  a  givat  part 
of  Cairo  in  a  boat.  The  prodigious  number  of  gardens  give  to  it  so  pleas- 
ing an  appearance,  and  the  trees  growing  in  these  gard«us  are  so  new  to 
the  eyes  of  a  European,  tliat,  for  a  moment,  he  forgets  the  innumerable 
abominations  of  the  dirtiest  city  in  the  world.  The  most  lieautiful  among 
them,  is  the  mimosa  lehbek^  which  g^rows  upua  t!ie  banks  of  the  canul,  it^i 
long,  weeping  branches  pendent  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  gardens 
are  filled  with  turtle-doves,  whose  melancholy  notes  suit  the  solitary  ditupo- 
sition  of  the  Turk^.  The  houses  of  the  city  are  larger  and  better  built 
than  those  of  Canstantinople,  the  foundations  being  of  stone,  and  the  su- 
perstructure of  brick  and  mortar;  but  they  have  the  same  gloomy  appear- 
ance externally  ;  the  interior  consists  principally  of  timber.  In  the  best 
bouses,  the  taste  shown  in  ilecorating  the  apartments,  is  of  the  kind  called 
Arabesque.  Where  the  windows  are  glazed,  (they  more  frequently  exhibit 
an  open  I  alt  ice- work,)  they  are  ornamented  with  coloured  glass,  represent- 
ing landscapes  and  animals,  particularly  the  lion.  No  writer  has  paid  any 
attention  to  tlie  oiigin  of  the  painted  ^lass  in  Cairo  ;  yet,  the  glaziers  of 
this  city  seem  to  have  preserved  an  ait  which  is  supposed  to  be  imperfectly 
known  in  Europe.  From  the  open  terraces  in  many  of  the  principal  houses, 
and  from  the  Hat  roofs  of  all,  the  view  is  extended  over  the  numerous  gar- 
denfl  of  the  city.  But  every  thing  is  dinfigured  and  rendered  uncomfort- 
able by  dust.  All  tlie  foliage  is  covered  with  it,  and  the  boasted  vegeta- 
tion of  Cairo,  instead  of  displaying  that  pleasing  verdure  with  which  Eu- 
ropeans, and  particularly  Kngltshmen,  fill  their  imaginations  when  reading 
fidescriptiona  of  a  city  crowded  with  groves  and  gardens,  rather  exhibits  the 
'uninviting  and  uniform  colour  of  the  desert.  That  its  gardens,  from  the 
['novelty  of  the  plants  found  in  them,  are  sometimes  pleasing  to  the  eye  of 
a  European,  may  be  admitted ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged,  that  the 
plantations  adorning  the  sides  of  the  canal,  may  for  a  sliort  time  render  a 
[fttnuiger  unmindful  of  the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  the  city.  But  the 
boasted  lake«,  or  rather  mml-pools,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  river  are 
'deceived,  particularly  the  famous  J^sber/uier  Birket,  would  certainly  be 
rconsidcred  nuisances  in  any  part  of  the  civilize<l  world.  The  dam  of  the 
caoal  had  been  cut  about  three  days  when  we  arrived ;  and  every 
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■tiU  telling  of  the  rejoicingB  and  ceremomes  which  that  event  had  occasion- 
ed. We  entered  the  canal  in  our  djerm  about  noon,  and  after  making  the 
toar  of  nearly  the  whole  city  by  means  of  the  canal  and  a  series  of  dikea 
filled  with  the  maddy  water  of  the  rirer,  we  at  last  entered  the  Esbequier 
lake  at  six  o'clock,  p.  m.  Having  crossed  this  piece  of  water,  we  landed, 
and  went  to  the  house  we  had  hired,  observing  every  where  the  same 
wretched  appearances  of  dirt  and  degradation.  How  Europeans  describ- 
ing Cairo,  can  call  any  thing  magnificent  which  is  surpassed  even  by  the 
poorest  parts  of  Venice,  is  realty  surprising.'*  Nevertheless  M.  Cham- 
potlion  miuntains  that  Cairo  has  been  most  unjustly  abused :  "  I  find  my- 
self,"— he  writes  in  1829 — "  very  comfortable  in  it,  and  those  streets  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  only  in  width,  appear  to  me  well  calculated  against  exces- 
sive heat.  Without  being  paved,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness. 
Cairo  is  a  monumental  city ;  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  stone* 
and  have  sculptured  doors  in  the  Arab  taste.  A  multitude  of  mosqnee, 
more  elegant  the  one  than  the  other,  covered  with  Arabesques  in  the  best 
style,  and  ornamented  with  minarets  admirable  for  their  splendour  and 
grace,  give  to  this  capital  an  imposing  and  varied  effect.  I  have  traversed 
it  in  every  direction  :  and  yet, -I  every  day  discover  new  edifices,  of  which 
I  did  not  even  suspect  the  existence-  Thanks  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Thou* 
loumides,  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  the  Ayoubite  sultans,  and  the  Baharita 
mamalukes,  Cairo  is  still  a  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  though  barbarism 
has  destroyed,  or  suffered  to  be  destroyed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  delight* 
ful  productions  of  Arabian  arts  and  civilization.  My  first  devotions  have 
been  paid  in  the  mosque  of  Thouloum,  an  edifice  of  the  9th  century,  and 
ft  model  of  elegance  and  of  grandeur,  which,  though  half  in  ruins,  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.  White  I  was  examining  its  door,  an  old  shiekh 
proposed  to  me  to  visit  the  interior.  I  eagerly  accepted,  and  leaped 
through  the  first  door,  but  was  suddenly  stopped  on  reaching  the  second. 
It  was  not  lawful  to  enter  the  holy  place  with  shoes  or  boots  on.  I  had 
boots  but  no  stockings,  and  the  difficulty  puzzled  me.  However,  I  threw 
off  my  boots,  and  borrowing  a  handkerchief  from  my  janissary  and  another 
from  my  Nubian  servant  Mohammed,  and  wrapping  them  round  each  footi 
1  soon  found  myself  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice.  It  ia, 
undoubtedly,  the  finest  monument  of  Arab  architecture  now  in  Egypt. 
The  delicacy  of  the  sculptures  is  incredible,  and  the  series  of  arched  porti- 
coes produces  a  beautiful  effect.  I  shall  not  at  present  describe  the  other 
mosques,  nor  the  tombs  of  the  caliphs  and  the  Maroaluke  sultans,  which 
form  around  Cairo  a  second  city,  still  more  magnificent  than  the  ancient 
capital."  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo  amuse  themselves  with  feata  of  gym- 
nastics, and  singing,  and'dancing.  According  to  M.  Langles  the  popnlatioo 
of  Cairo  in  1810  was  262,700  souls.  The  pasha  has  established  a  line 
of  telegraphs  from  Cairo  to- Alexandria — a  distance  of  120  miles — which 
convey  intelligence  in  40  minutes. 

Tombi  of  the  Mamalukes  and  Caiipht.^  Not  far  from  Cairo,  in  the  way  to 
the  desert,  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Mamalukes,  the  most  splendid  cemetery 
in  Egypt.  "  Here  repose  the  beys,  with  their  followers,  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  forms  of  the  tombs  are  various,  and  often  magnificent :  over 
the  sepulchres  rise  domes,  supported  by  slender  marble  columns,  and  soma 
of  these  are  finely  carved.  The  tombs  of  the  caliphs  are  distant  a  mite  and 
a  half  in  another  direction  from  the  city,  amidst  the  sand  :  they  are  beau- 
tiful monuments,  in  the  light  and  elegant  style  of  the  Saracenic  architec- 
ture, and  are  in  a  very  perfect  state  of  preservation.     They  are  built  of 
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fine  limestone,  and  are  lofty  Bqaare  buildinif^  wiih  dormw  and  mioftrel*. 
flome  of  the  latter  of  exquisite  workinansliip."  Sir  F.  Henniker  says: 
*'  Thu  cemeteries  furia  a  novel  and  not  uDpleanin^  appearance.  The  dc* 
ecrt  is  9tudde<l  with  tombs,  mosques,  and  niaunolea.  Those  manViona  of 
the  dead  would  be  preferable  to  the  habitations  of  the  living,  were  it  not 
that  the  air  is  polluted :  for  notliing  disturbn  tlte  solitudet  except  on  ■ 
Friday,  when  the  hoaaes  of  mourning  resound  with  the  uHulu  of  Cairo 
women." 

Ghij:i'h.~\  On  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  appears  the  city  of  Djizali  or 
Ghizeh,  plea^tanlly  ohatU'd  by  (j^ovee  of  sycamores,  dates,  and  oliren.  To 
tlie  \V.  of  the  tuwii  stand  the  relebrati'd  p)Tflniids. 

Thk  Pyhamids.^  The  monuments  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Egypt 
have  a  cliaracter  of  immenaity  that  eeta  them  above  that  of  all  other  na- 
lioufl.  Nineveh,  IWbylon,  and  other  Asiatic*  capitals  once  famed  for  their 
wealth  and  splendour,  and  for  the  coni^r^'&ted  nations  that  crowded  their 
innumerable  streets,  have  either  totally  disappeared,  or  tiieir  sites  are  now 
distinguishable  only  by  shapeless  pilea  of  mbbiah.  Even  the  niaater-pio<>.e« 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture  have  reached  us  in  a  very  shattered 
and  im|>erfect  condition;  but  the  editicesof  Eg)'pt,  which  ascend  to  an  era 
prior  to  any  record  of  authentic  history,  bear  scarcely  any  marks  of  Uie 
ihouaantls  of  year^  that  have  passed  over  ihem,  and  still  display  to  us  en- 
tire the  artM  mid  the  powerv  uf  the  drst  generations  of  men.  They  do  not 
indeed  exhibit  that  perfection  of  taste  and  skill  on  account  of  which  the 
works  of  Greece  have  become  models  to  succeeding  ages  ;  they  appear 
to  aim  rather  to  astonish  by  thuir  imuiensity ;  they  rise  us  it  were  aboro 
the  works  of  niani  and  rival  the  grandeur  of  nature. 

All  the  world  is  more  or  lens  acquainte<l  with  these  immense  maiwes,  the 
PtframiiUvf  Ghi=ehi  upon  wliich  the  liand  of  Time  secnin  to  liave  hitlitrto 
mudo  little  or  no  impreasiou,  and  which,  for  aught  that  yet  appears  to  the 
foresight  of  man,  may  yet  endure  for  as  many  thousands  of  years  as  have 
elapsed  since  Uieir  erection.  They  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and 
seem  to  retire  in  proportion  as  they  are  approached.  From  the  moment 
that  you  leave  Ghizeh  until  yon  reach  them,  they  seem  continually  near  to 
you.  Vou  would  tliink  that  you  had  but  a  narrow  field  to  cross  to  reach 
their  base  when  you  have  yet  4  miles  to  ride.  "  'Hieir  stupendous  height," 
gays  V*»liiey, — "  the  uteep  declivity  of  tlieir  Rides.-^their  enurinous  soli- 
dity,— the  distant  ages  tliey  recall  to  nu*n»or\',~ihe  recollection  of  the  la- 
bour they  must  have  cost,  and  the  reflection  that  the»e  huge  rocks  are  tlie 
work  of  man,  no  diniiauiive  atitl  feeble,  who  crawls  at  their  feet,  lost  in 
wonder,  awe,  humiliation  and  reverence, — altogether  impreae  the  miud  of 
tlie  spectator  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described." 

.  Pyramid  of  Cheops.1  The  pyramids  stand  upon  a  be<l  of  rocks  150  feet 
above  the  desert.  'I'he  loftiest  is  railed  the  pyramid  of  Cheops^  from  the 
prince  by  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded.  Trarellers  are  not 
agreed  witli  respect  to  its  height.  Its  haw,  according  to  the  careful  measure- 
ment of  Greaves — which  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  as  the  niost  accu- 
rate that  has  yet  been  made — couHisIs  o^  a  square  of  746  feet,  covering  a 
little  more  tlwa  1 1  acres  of  ground  ;  its  perpen<licular  height  is  499  feet. 
It  is  ascended  on  the  uutsiile  by  an  uninterrupted  Bight  of  «tep9,  from  €^ 
to  4  feet  high,  diminishing  in  height  as  they  approach  the  top,  which  is  S2 
feet  square  according  to  Claike.  The  breadth  is  pi-oportioiied  to  the  height, 
in  sucli  a  manner  tliat  a  line  stretched  from  the  top  to  tbe  bottom  would 
touch  the  angle  of  every  step.     According  to  Diodonia  Siculun,  this  build* 
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\ng  employed  960,000  workmen,  acrortling  to  Heroilotas  100,000,  during 
20  years.'"  Herodotus  loIU  us,  "  The  great  pyramid  was  covered  with 
polished  stones,  perfectly  weU  jointed,  the  smallest  of  which  was  30  feet 
long."  According  to  DioiJorus,  "  the  great  pyramid  is  hailt  of  BtooeCi 
very  difficult  of  workniaimhip.  but  of  &ti  eternal  duratiuu."  Fliny  sayB, 
that  it  *'  18  formed  of  stones  brought  from  tbo  quarries  of  Arabia.  It  ia 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Busiris  (which  atill  exists  under  the  name  of 
Bousir),  where  tho^e  persons  reside  who  are  so  skilful  as  to  climb  up  to  tho 
top."  From  these  quotations  we  ara  tomptcd  to  suppose  that  Herodotus, 
Dio^orus  and  Pliny,  were  little  better  acquainted  with  the  pyramids  than 
Shaw,  Thevcnot,  Denun,  or  Sarary,  not  to  mention  Salt,  Caviglia,  or 
Belzoni ;  and  that  these  gigantic  productions  of  art  were  as  much  tJie  aub- 
j^rts  of  wonder,  and  their  origin  and  uses  equally  unknown*  to  tlie  ancient 
Greeks  and  Kumans  as  to  us.  Whatever  may  hare  been  the  state  of  the 
great  pyramid  in  the  days  of  Hermlotus,  at  present  the  external  part  ap- 
pears to  he  comported  of  great  square  masses  of  a  6ne  grained  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  a  light  brown  colour, — stones  which  have  been  cut  from  a  rock 
running  along  the  Nile,  where  the  excavations  from  which  they  have  been 
taken  are  still  apparent.  They  are  compacted  together  solely  by  their 
own  weight,  without  lime,  lead,  or  cramps  of  any  metal,  lu  the  body  of 
the  pyramid,  however,  which  is  full  of  irregular  stones,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  employ  a  mortar  composed  of  lime,  earth,  and  clay.  These 
stones  are  not  nearly  so  hard  as  might  hare  been  expected  from  the  great 
length  of  time  that  the  editice  has  remained  entire.  Some  of  them  are 
even  rotten  ;  and  their  preAervatinn  appears  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate.  *'  He  ivho  has  stood  on  the  Bummit  of  this  most 
ancient,  and  yet  most  mighty  monument  of  man's  power  and  pride,"  it  has 
been  remarked,  '*  and  has  looked  round  to  the  far  horizon  where  l«ibyaan<l  Ara- 
bia lie  silent,  and  has  seen  at  bi<*  feet,  the  land  of  Kgypt  dividing  their  dark 
solitudes  with  a  narrow  vale  beautiful  and  green,  the  mere  enamelled  set- 
ting of  one  solitary,  shining  river, — must  receive  impreaaions  which  lie  can 
never  convey,  for  he  can  nerer  define  them  to  himself." 

Tlie'pyramids  have  all  the  appearance  of  solid  roasaes,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  tho  founders  that  tho  few  openings  they  con- 
tain should  remain  perpetually  closed.     The  ingenuity  of  successire  ages, 

>*  Whicherfr  nf  theae  MttroAtn  be  Tiearwt  tho  truth,  it  ii  certain  thai  one  of  tbe 
mmtt  powprful  monarchies  of  remote  antiquitv  applied  it«  whole  di«p*nbt«  reuarMt  In 
the  coiiatruriion  of  thi^  enurmoua  pJU>.  L  [mri  thi<i  <>tippo«ition  ih(?  following  osmMrisoa 
of  the  ^trnernl  mecbanicAl  piiwrr  ol  the  mnnarr hjr  of  tliff  Egyptian  Cheopa  and  of  Gr«it 
Uritain  at  the  pre»^nt  day  han  lieen  initiliited  by  a  writer  In  the  Qiuzrlrrljf  Review,  vol. 
33d.  According  to  M  Dupin,  the  whole  vojome  of  tb"  pyramidi  it  equal  to  about 
4,0(0.000  nf  cubic  metres;  aiid  their  treight  lu  lO.tOO.OOO  tons,  which  raited  to  the 
heif^hl  of  I  I  metrei  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarrie*  to  the  lurfncB  of  the  earth,  aiid  of 
49  more  ai  the  mean  elevation  above  the  ba«I»— in  all  flO  metraa  above  their  orI|cinal 
lerel — give  6£4.O0O,(KH)  Ions  raited  Co  the  heisht  of  one  metre.  Ni>w  tlie  staam-cnginei 
employed  in  England  in  IS^O  were  equal  to  the  force  of  3^0,000  horbtr^.  and  could  ralie 
SG^.SOO.OOd  tons  to  the  hei|fht  of  one  metre  in  21  hours ;  the  iteam-enflinesof  England 
Ibcrefore  C4>uld  have  raiatrd  ih«  material*  of  the  preat  pyramid  out  of  the  qnarriet,  moo- 
veyed  cbem  to  their  prevent  plac«,  and  heaped  Uiem  up  in  their  present  foi-m,  in  leai 
than  tbree-foDrthn  of  one  day.  Therefore  the  meirhitnical  power  nf  British  ■team- 
enfftnea  was  In  1850 — and  it  hai  much  increased  Kince  that  time — to  that  of  the  K^|»- 
tian  mooarchjr  of  Cheops,  invervly  ai  the  timca  neceu-ury  to  ejtch  to  perfuriti  the  aame 
tAsk  :  that  is  to  aay,  a*  £0  yearn  to  IB  hours,  or  about  lO.OOU  limeH  bi  great !  "  Neither 
would  it  be  unfrfir  to  deduoe  from  this  single  fart,"  adds  the  journaliatt  "  that  the 
Kenaral  power  vf  tha  two  moniirchies— including  that  which  is  the  source  of  power, 
knowledge — was.  If  not  exactly  in  this  ratio,  at  least  in  a  proportion  which  could  not 
widely  differ  from  it, — let  u«,  with  great  modermtion,  my  one-fourth  as  great ;  that  u. 
U  ia  more  than  probable  ihiic  the  power  of  England  Is,  at  this  moment,  S500  time*  as 
great  aa  that  of  E^vpt  at  the  period  wben  this  pyramid  was  coostructod/' 
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however,  Ii&b  traced  those  pauages  in  the  great  pyramid  wbidi  had  beea 
so  studiously  concealed.  The  exiorior  opening  is  60  feet  above  the  found- 
alion,  and  leads  into  a  passage  66  jiaeea  lonp,  now  much  obstructed  by 
sand  and  dust.  It  ia  cIuacMl  by  two  large  bloclui  of  granite,  the  attempta 
to  penetrate  wbich  seem  to  have  been  made  in  various  directions  before 
the  true  opening  was  discovered.  This  leads  into  another  frallery  120 
feet  long,  and  so  sleep  that  it  hab  been  tuund  necessary  to  cut  steps  in  the 
floor  to  facilitate  the  asrent.  This  ^Uery  terminates  in  a  landing-place  15 
feet  square,  containing  a  perpendicular  opening  downwards,  commonly 
called  the  well.  Another  gallery  of  170  feet  long  then  leads  into  what  is 
called  the  queen's  chamber,  about  18  feet  long  by  15  broad.  The  hypo- 
thesis which  makes  it  the  tomb  of  a  queen  of  Egypt  is  purely  graluitous, 
as  there  is  no  sarcophagus  or  other  object  denoting  such  a  destination. 
The  next  gallery  is  longer  than  any  of  the  rest,  extending  180  feet;  it  is 
6^  feet  wide,  and  the  roof  rises  to  the  height  of  60  feet.  At  the  end  is 
an  enormous  mass  of  granite,  which  seems  to  hare  long  bafiled  the  zeal  of 
the  searchers.  At  length,  by  cutting  through  13  feet  of  soliil  rock,  they 
found  the  entrance  of  the  principal  chamber.  1  his  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
32  feet  long,  16  broad,  and  IB  high.  At  the  farthest  extremity,  on  ifae 
right,  appears  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  reception  of  which  this  immenso 
structure  seems  to  have  been  reared,  it  is  of  gi-anite,  6  feet  1 1  inche* 
long,  3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  1^  inch  liigh.  No  other  excavation,  either 
here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  pyramid,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Pifravxid  of  Cephrenes.']  The  second  pyramid,  which,  from  the  name 
of  its  supposed  founder,  is  called  that  of  Cephrenes,  is  stated  by  Denon 
to  have  a  base  of  655  feet,  and  a  height  of  398.  There  still  appears  on 
its  surface  part  of  tliv  stucco,  composed  of  g)'psum  and  Oiut,  with  which 
it  has  been  originally  covered.  The  first  pyramid  eeeraa  never  to  have 
been  coated.  It  long  defied  all  attempts  to  ]H;netrate  into  its  interior. 
llie  efl'orts  of  M.  Bel/uni,  however,  were  successful.  Ho  commenced  his 
labours  at  this  herculean  task  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  with  60  men 
began  to  cut  through  a  mass  of  stones  and  cement,  which,  from  his  own 
description,  must  have  presented  the  consistency  of  a  living  rock.  After 
incalculublo  toil,  attended  with  uo  small  personal  ri^k«  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  2d  of  March,  in  discovering  a  passitge  into  the  suhteiraneoui 
chambers.'^  Proceeding  along  a  nanow  passage,  upwards  of  100  feet  in 
length,  he  reached  the  great  chamber,  46  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  23  high, 
cut  chiefly  out  of  the  rork.  The  most  conspicuous  object  was  a  large 
earcophagus  of  granite,  half  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  containing  a  sm^l 
quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be  human  bones.  On  the  walls  was  an 
Arabic  inscription,  importing  that  this  pyramid  had  been  opened  and  in- 
spected iu  presence  of  the  sultan  Ali  Maliomet  the  fir^t  Ugloch.  The 
appearance  of  the  sarcophagu!),  and  the  hones  which  it  containe<),  seemed 
at  Brst  to  confirm  the  belief  that  these  stupendous  monuments — as  bad 
been  asserted  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus — were  intended  as  sepulchres  for 
the  kings  of  E^gypt ;  but  the  hones  having  been  brought  to  London,  and 
examined  by  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  were  by  them  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  skeleton  of  a  cow,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  tliat  these  vast 

1*  The  rlrath  of  ■  man  to  nrlnitriibl^  (iunnn«>cl  fnr  purRiiing  the**  flltcov(irli>t  Mnntt  but 
bp  comWTrrpd  ai  a  t^rloim injur]'  to  thf  iiHvarir«>moni  Dr»cirne».  IIb'I  h«  liv^tf,  faU  fulur« 
cxrrtlo'm  wnuld  prottflbly  hav«  renderHl  tb(>  Uriitnh  muartiin  (he  Hnt  rrptwiiory  in  the 
world  Tor  EfEyplfun  nria  aud  AittiqMitifa.  It  tritl,  w«  fi-nr,  b«  found  vtry  iJitfiL-ult  to  r»* 
pnlr  ihr  lou  uf  «iich  a  mnn  ;  fur  In  whom  could  Miual  laleiiU  br  fuufid  coiubtiii-d  tritli 
eqiul  rnri'i'}'  and  devoted  erithiinfatm? 
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stmctures  were  reared  in  honoar  of  this  faroarite  object  of  Egyptian  wor- 
ship. 

Many  ant]  iogenioua  liave  been  the  conjectures  formed  concerning 
these  immense  and  apparently  oseless  piles  of  masonry;  bat  neither  the 
ancient  hintorians  nor  modem  irarellers  are  yet  exactly  ai^retMl  either  as  to 
the  materials  cmployiul  in  Imildini^  them,  or  the  URes  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are 
found  in  or  about  the  pyramids.  Some  hare  etupposed  that  they  were  con- 
■tructed  for  ncientific  purpuien  ;  others  fur  sepulchral  uses.  *^  It  is  erident, 
that  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians  respecting  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  its  return  lo  this  world,  induced  them  to  give  their  buildings  that 
solidity  and  grand  character  which  distinguished  their  workii  from  those  of 
tho  Greeks  and  tJie  other  nations  of  unliquity.  They  wished  to  surrive 
posterity ;  and  fancioil  they  were  working  for  eternity," 

The  Sjihynj:']  About  300  paces  lo  the  E,  of  the  second  pvrami<l 
Htands  tliu  celebratml  Sphyiix — a  statue  of  a  head  joined  to  the  body  of  a 
quadruped — cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Dr  Pocock  found  only  the  head, 
neck,  and  the  top  of  the  back  visible.  The  rest  was  sunk  in  the  (wnd. 
The  length,  from  the  (ore  part  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  was  125  feet.  M. 
Belzoni,  witli  the  same  industry  he  dinpluyod  on  other  occasions,  cleared 
away  the  sand  from  this  huge  ma-sn,  and  laid  open  a  multitude  of  curious 
objects.  A  monolithic  temple,  of  considerable  dimensions,  was  discovered 
between  the  legs  of  the  sphynx,  and  another  in  one  of  its  pan's.  Tho 
ground  in  front  \ras  covered  with  Grecian  and  Roman  buiblitigs,  inscrip- 
Uons  on  which  commemorate<l  the  visits  of  emperora  and  great  men  to  view 
this  remarkable  obj«ct.  There  are  numerous  smaller  sphynxes  found  in 
Egypt. 

Suez,  Sfc."]  SueZj  situated  at  the  liead  and  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Red  »ea, 
contains  12  mos<]ueH,  several  coffee-houses,  and  a  large  khan  where  nierchan- 
dise  is  lodged.  The  houses  are  excessively  crowded,  and  tbe  fortificAtiona 
— which  were  nnver  of  great  strength — are  now  in  ruins.  Suez  presents 
no  prospect  but  a  waste  of  yellow  sands,  and  a  lake  of  green  water,  and 
there  is  not  a  spring  nearer  than  14  miles;  but  it  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  coffee,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  consumed  in  the  Turkish  empire  pars- 
ing through  its  port. — Balbeii,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  N.E. 
from  Cairo,  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  who  aiT  principally  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  also  carry  on  some  trade  in  corn. — 
Benuiuurf,  siiaated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  thickly  surrounded  with 
date-trecH,  and  presents  to  tho  eye  of  the  traveller  a  moat  agreeable  pro- 
spect. It  has  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cai-pets.  From  thit  place  a  narrow 
pass  leads  through  the  mountains  into  the  district  of  Fa^oum  or  Fdjujtu 
—Minieh,  situated  higher  up  the  river,  is  pleasant  antl  popuhtus,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade.  Earthen  vessels  for  cooling  water  are  manu* 
factured  here.  They  are  made  from  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  give 
employment  to  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  Tlie  columns  of  granite 
brviken  and  thrown  down,  and  some  yet  standing,  indicate  this  to  be  the 
site  of  an  ancient  city ;  but  v»  to  its  name  authors  are  not  agreed.  All 
loaded  vessels  from  Upper  Egypt  pay  a  toll  here. 

Province  of  Fni/oum.'}  This  pro\'ince  belongs  to  the  northern  part  of 
Middle  Egypt.  It  is  a  table-land,  bounded  on  the  N.,  the  W.,  and  the  S., 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  Libyan  desert,  lliere 
are  two  lakes  in  this  province :  the  Garaq  in  the  S..  and  the  Birket-'et' 
Qu^roun  in  the  K.     The  soil  ia  a  rich  alluvium  of  variom  depths  renting 
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upon  cAlcareous  rocks :  tlmt  of  the  aorthern  |Miru  U  Oie  richmt.  Tliia  pro- 
Tince  is  irri^ted  from  tliti  caiiiiI  of  Joseph.  \Xg  havn  nlready  noticed  il« 
principal  prmluctlonn.  It  keop^i  up  a  Inr^o  trade,  by  meanfi  of  weekly 
G&rHVnna,  with  Cairo.  Tho  population  of  Fuyouin  han  been  culuulatiul  to 
•mount  to  59,000  sonls,  incluiling  tivo  rucle  and  hostile  tribes  of  Arabs, 
wliOHO  quarrels  often  disturb  the  peace  of  tlie  inhabitants ;  it  is  also  subject 
to  hostile  incursions  of  Bedouins.  All  the  villages  in  this  province  pay  m 
fixed  miri,  independent  of  what  is  due  at  the  riae  of  thA  Nile.  In  ihu 
>i^slrict  wa*4  (tituated  the  lAibi^riutb,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  which  coa- 
'isisted  of  a  niyatenous  building  of  3000  chambers,  one-luilf  of  which  was 
almve  ground,  and  the  other  half  below.  The  precise  sitnatioii  of  this 
extruortliuavy  structure  caimot  now  be  determined.  Betzoni  is  of  opinion 
that  the  rains  are  buried  under  the  nccuniulnted  depositions  from  the  wuteni 
of  the  Nile  brought  hitlier  hy  tlic  canal  uf  Joseph. 
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Tuc  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  far  as  Assounit,  are  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, fnrlher  KOuthwurds  llieir  featurew  exhibit  a  neai'  ix^seniblance  to 
those  nf  the  inlerinr  of  Africa.  Said  or  Upper  Kgypt  is  thu  moat  healthy 
part  uf  ibis  country.  The  villages  here  are  seltlom  mised  abovo  tite  level 
of  the  ordinary  iuundations  of  tlie  Nile,  bat  dei>end  for  tJieir  safety  ou  arti- 
ficial fences. 

Totrtij.J  Sioutf  occupying  tlio  site  of  the  aikt-ient  Li/ropolisf  near  a 
fteep  mountain,  about  a  mile  from  tlic  W.  side  of  the  Kite,  is  rcj^urded  as 
^lb(!  capital  uf  Middle  Kgypt,  and  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants*  wiio 
Are  mostly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  dutli,  or  in  commercial 
trnnsactioni.  They  send  wheat  and  llox  to  Lower  E^pt,  bringing  sail 
and  other  articles  in  return.  I'rum  Mecca,  Indian  floods  are  brought  to  it 
by  way  of  Cosseir,  and  the  Soodaii  caravans  form  m  principal  resources. 
The  grottoes  near  the  city  of  Siout  contain  very  curious  antique  paintings. 
— Ei'hmimmt  situated  among  numerous  remainH  of  antiquity,  anil  suppoaed 
to  be  tho  ruins  of  Shcmnit  or  Panopulis^  is  rhiefly  romarknbW  for  having, 
contrary  to  all  other  Egyptian  towns,  straight  and  wide  atreeta.  llie 
houses,  however,  are  built  uf  uuburnt  bricks,  and  have  upon  the  whole  but 
a  poor  appearance. —  Girge  or  TyirHjehy  formerly  the  capital  of  Said,  and 
still  among  the  large.it  citien  of  Egypt,  is  built  along  the  Nile  where  the 
shore  is  lofty  and  sleep,  and  is  about  a  league  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tain* mosquea,  squares,  and  aliops  in  abundance,  and  is  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens in  a  itigh  state  of  cultivation,  from  which  it  ha^  at  all  time^i  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  very  low  prices. — DemUrah  is  a 
place  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  but  travellers  vifiit  it  on  account  of  the 
ningnificcut  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood.  An  able  antiquary  has  shown  thai 
the  celebrated  zodiairs  found  hero  could  not  be  of  au  age  prior  to  the  con- 
quest of  Alexan<ler. — lienendit  niluiited  on  the  verge  uf  the  desert,  is  2 
miles  in  length)  and  has  l'^,000  inhabitants,  distinguished  for  spirit  and 
enterprise.  T}ie  caravans  which  trade  to  Darfoor  meet  at  this  place,  and 
it  reaps  the  proBts  of  a  great  part  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  interior 
diiitrictii  of  Africa. —  Ghenne^  situated  on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  Nile,  U 
the  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  which  trade  with  Cosseir  on  the  Red  sea. 
Tlie  town  has  no  remarkable  etUfices  to  boast  of;  its  environs  ore  laid  oat 
in  gai'dens,  which  yield  oranges,  dates,  melons,  end  lemons ;  irbile  the 
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clusterini?  tmes  form  uriinurn  and  nhitilr*>(  moRt  delightfully  rrfi'OHliing  in 
tftftt  IaiuI,  wlicrr,  ucoordin^  to  the  livoly  expre^ion  of  a  Hpirili'd  trnvi>U«r, 
t)iL-  etiilli  \h  fire  and  (he  wind  Hanici. — KotUt  aUiidn  most  bvittililalty  cin- 
buHunied  amid  Dunioroua  and  extcMmivt^  orchards,  with  walkt  linely-  shaded 
and  perfumt^d.  It  wa**  formerly  iho  storohuusu  uf  thn  niRrclinndiM)  of 
Yemen,  and  ia  still  truquunlcd  by  the  Arabian  corarann,  bat,  in  conn^qtiOfire 
uf  giievoaa  oppressions  on  the  part  of  the  governmrnt,  it  ha«  lottt  much  of 
its  oripnal  Rplcndour  and  upuleuc«. — Sifcne  or  Assottan^  tlie  last  ploci;  in 
this  direction  in  which  the  Aiubir  in  spoken  as  the  vernacular  tongue,  ih 
fiituati'd  At  the  Houthern  extremity  of  Egypt,  directly  under  the  tropic.  It  wan 
famous  for  u  Holstitial  well,  on  tlie  9urfa<-n  of  the  water  of  which  the  snn'M 
disk  WHS  described.  It  ha«,  however,  been  sutfV'rod  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
town  is  built  of  atone,  and  has  atraii^ht  atreeia.  There  ore  teiTacea  in  the 
neighttourhood  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  reddinh  granite,  hence  called  xj^enite. 
'llie  whole  town  is  encompassed  with  vetitige^i  of  buildings,  many  of  which 
are  ruine<l  Christian  chnrrheti  and  convents,  hut  the  Oinntian  faith  is  no 
lunger  known  hero.  Tlie  principal  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  ii*  senna, 
which  alrto  forms  the  staple  of  its  trade. — Under  the  Hame  parallel  at 
Ah^oubu,  in  the  mo<it  southerly  port  of  the  va*tt  deitert  of  the  Thebaid, 
which  lies  U'tween  the  valley  uf  the  Nile  and  the  Hcd  ^^^ea,  is  the  site  uf 
tike  aiuient  Berenicr^  uf  which  the  ruiiH  are  acill  perceptible. 

Pyramids  of  Saccara.']  TIip  pj-ramids  of  Sacoaiu  ore  formed  of  brick, 
and  dispersed  over  a  line  of  1 1  miles.  They  are  Bometimes  called  thu 
pyramids  of  Aboosir. 

I»U  of  Phihe,']  Two  leagues  to  tiie  S.  of  Syeno  in  the  small  islaiul  of 
Phitoe,  once  a  sacrr^d  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ancient  Egyptian*!.  !5uck- 
irigham  has  itescnbcd  tlio  scenery  of  this  spot,  and  the  ernolions  with  which 
it  inspired  him,  with  so  much  beauty,  that  we  cannot  resist  transfening  hia 
narrative  to  our  pages : — •"  We  liad  been  cooMting  along  a  shore  as  barren 
as  the  mindn  of  thow  who  ]H>i>ple  it — betw(>en  mountains  whose  aspect  tvas 
as  wild  and  sterile  as  tlie  iiihahitniiu*)  were  destitute  and  savage,  and  stunned 
with  the  harsh  noises  of  their  discordant  boat*songa,  which  the  rocks  re- 
echo<Ml  from  their  solitary  caven,  when,  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  fairy  trans- 
|»ortation,  on  turning  the  sharp  angle  of  the  eaitem  point,  Philoo  wjw  before 
UH  !  I  had  hearti  the  creiv  exclaiin  Sheliallf  SheUaU  f — '  the  cataracts  1 
tlie  cataracts  I'  and  when  I  rose  to  join  in  (he  congratulation  of  our  arrival, 
the  sung  was  ceased,  the  rowent  hung  on  their  snspontlml  oars,  and  we 
glided  down  the  rapid  stream  without  a  .sound,  withont  a  murtnur,  even  of 
its  wave,  to  break  the  stillness  that  reignecL  Ttie  silent  cnlin.  the  moment* 
ary  contrast,  the  zenith  moon,  the  midnight  hour,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery,  amid  which  this  enchanting  island  sn'ms  envelo[)e<l,  all  gave  a 
charm  to  the  picture  which  no  pencil  could  puurtray — which  mu^t  be  wit- 
nessed and  felt  U*  be  at  all  conceived. 

"  VVIien  we  had  readied  to  within  about  200  yards  uf  the  southern  point, 
the  boat  was  moonMl  to  the  shore,  tlmt  we  might  re-enjoy  xu  beautien  at 
aun-rise;  and  the  interval  of  our  stay  hero,  tedious  as  it  would  Irive  been 
under  any  utiier  circumstances,  was  to  me  an  interval  of  continnplative 
pleOKure.  The  ages  of  primitive  wmjilicity,  the  infancy  of  art,  it-*  empire 
o!  perfection,  and  subsequent  decay,  seemed  to  pass  before  me  in  review ; 
but  though  the  glory  of  Kgyptian  power  iH  almo<tt  irresistibly  impresseil  by 
those  colossal  monuments,  which  seemed  destined  to  tell  the  latest  remnant 
of  posterity  the  omnipotence  of  its  reign,  and,  by  ihp  indestructibility  of  its 
massy  woriu,  u>  promulgate  thu  immortality  o(  tUclv  ^wwi^iic* — ^^wva.-^  ^v» 


bewiliterefl  faruUif^!!  of  the  aatoiiinhett  buhnlder  compel  him  to  yield  b  tribofe 
of  admiration,  ycC  it  must  b«  cuiifewfed,  thut  that  {{lory  is  ubtfurred,  and  its 
brilliaitcQ  uuui^hnil,  by  a  I'onviction  of  the  theocratic  tyranny  by  which  its 
giant  ittren^tli  niu^t  Ivavc  been  upheld.  The  question  coiiKiantly  suggests 
itself: — What  could  have  beuii  the  basi^  of  that  religion,  whose  chief  ftod 
ever-presetit  d«}ity  wat  PriapUH,  to  urhoat;  honour  the  oldeat,  the  largest, 
and  the  moHt  splendid  temples  were  dedicated,  whone  treasures  and  re- 
suunea  were  boundless  and  infinite,  whose  sanctuaries  were  dark  and 
mysterious,  whose  precepts  and  duties  were  sacridces  and  offerings,  whose 
Wis  was  a  young  and  lovely  fciimle,  the  parent  of  tlie  Grecian  Venus,  on 
whose  walls  the  utivtiiled  emlilems  of  nature  wpi"e  constantly  displayed,  and 
where  the  embraces  of  beauty,  the  enjoyment  of  feasts,  and  the  favcinatioos 
of  music,  were  nuiikbered  among  their  highest  and  mast  frequently  repeated 
enjoyments  ?  That  tlti^  wa*  a  popular  and  powerful  religion  few  would 
doubt.  But  when  we  ask  whether  piety  or  pleasure  was  its  end  and  aim, 
there  seems  but  one  reply. 

"  The  day  advanced,  the  sun  rose,  and  when  his  early  beams  first  gilded 
the  broken  columns,  nbelislcK,  and  roofs  of  Philoe,  the  pomp  of  ruin  iras 
complete ;  twuH  like  the  lioary  fiirures  of  bcanled  age,  n>oru  venerable  io 
decay ;  and  notwithstanding  the  reflective  rea^tuning  of  the  preceding  hoar, 
I  could  not  but  admit  that  a  people,  who  wern  capable  of  works  like  these, 
must  hare  been  great,  must  have  been  wise — 1  bad  almost  8ai<l,  must  have 
been  virtuous  also — aincu  it  is  impossible  to  look  even  now  upon  their 
edifices  without  a  feeling  of  respect,  bordering  upon  veneration,  for  the 
genius  that  conceived,  the  liaiiil  that  reared,  and  the  clusel  that  adumeil 
them." 

Pfain  of  Thelfe.i.']  The  plain  of  Thelws  is  boumJed  on  the  W.  by  the 
sterile  Libyan  chain,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  equally  dreary  rocks  which 
separate  l^gypt  from  the  Red  sea.  Among  the  immense  piles  of  ruins 
every  where  to  l>e  met  with  in  Egypt,  we  must  particularise  those  of 
Tliebes,  '  the  city  of  an  huniJred  gates,' — '  the  world**  great  empress  on 
the  Egyptian  plain ;'  aii<l  they  are  cerluiidy  the  most  i-emarkable  in  the 
worhl,  whether  we  consider  their  Nttipeudous  magnitudes  nr  the  high  anti- 
quity  to  which  they  ascend.  The  ^\(ivy  ol  Thebes  belongH  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history;  ami,  reflected  only  by  the 
dim  1i|(hts  of  tra<litiou  and  poetry,  would  certairdy  be  considered  as  fabu- 
lous, ilid  not  such  '  mu*it  mighty  monuments'  remain  as  witnesses  to  its 
tnith.  fiomer  represents  her  as  ^  spreadin|r  her  conquests  o*er  a  thousand 
states,*  aikd  *  pouring  her  berue^  through  an  hundred  tnfcteM,'  but  her  site 
at  present,  presents  <ndy  a  few  acattnred  villages,  conHiHting  of  miserable 
cottages  built  in  the  courts  of  ruined  temples.  The  ancient  structures, 
however,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation,  extending  for  7 
or  8  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Almost  the  whole  of  tbls  space  is 
covered  with  magnificent  portals,  tall  obelisks  decorati'd  with  most  beauti- 
ful sculpture,  towering  columns,  and  endles*)  avenues  of  colossal  statues. 
The  ea<itern  side  is  distinguished  by  the  temples  of  Caniac  and  Luxor,  the 
western  by  the  .Memnonium  or  palace  of  Memnon,  and  by  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings.  *'  U  is  ab:iolutely  impossible,"  says  a  late  and  most  ingenious 
traveller,  "  to  imagine  tlie  scene  displayed  without  seeing  it.  Tfie  rooit 
sublime  ideas  that  can  be  formed  from  the  must  magnificent  specimens  of 
our  present  architecture,  would  give  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  these  iniins ; 
for  such  is  the  difference, — not  only  in  magnitude,  but  in  form,  proportion, 
and  construction, — that  even  the  pencil  can  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  ihw 
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whole.  It  apppari'  I  lo  me  like  entering  a  city  of  giantn,  who,  after  a  long 
ronilict,  limi  bwii  ull  xleslroyeil,  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples 
iia  the  only  proofs  of  iheir  former  exiateuce, "  The  t<?inple  of  Luxor  or 
El-AkioPy  that  Uy  '  the  Kuinf*,'  pri'scnts  to  the  iraveller  at  once  one  oi 
the  most  Hplemiid  |i!Tou|>b  of  Egyptian  pnuideur.  It  is  nearly  800  feet  in 
length.  The  extensive  propyhcou,  measuring  ahout  200  feel, — with  tlie  'J 
ol.>elisk^  BO  feet  high  and  10  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  and  the  rows  of 
colusHal  statues  in  the  front, — the  thick  groups  of  enormoue  columns, — the 
rariety  nf  apartments  and  the  sanctuary  it  cont^ns, — the  beautiful  orna- 
ments that  adoni  every  part  of  the  walls  and  coIuquia, — cau^  in  the  asto- 
nished traveller  an  oblivion  of  all  that  ho  ha.s  seen  before.  If  his  att«ntion 
be  attracted  to  ihe  N.  side  of  Thebea  by  the  towering  remains  which  project 
a  great  liej-j;ht  obovo  the  wood  of  palm-trues,  he  will  gradually  enter  that 
forest-like  OH'M^mblage  of  ruinn  nf  temples,  columnH,  olieli^ks,  colostii, 
8phynxe«,  portaU,  un<l  an  endluss  number  of  other  astonishing  objects,  that 
will  convince  him  at  once  of  the  imposuibility  of  a  description. 

"  It  inamong  the  ruins  of  Thebes,"  says  tlie  Baroness  Minutoli,  *'  that  all  kimht 
of  worldly  ambition,  even  the  most  noble  of  those  which  inflame  genius  antl 
imagination,  arc  reilnced  lo  their  true  value;— it  is  there  that  we  uhould 
come  to  meditate  oti  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  on  the  nothingness  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth.  Vet,  ivliile  we  are  impresaed  with  the  iuatiHty  of  the 
elf'orta  of  man  in  his  struggle  with  Time,  the  contemplation  of  these  ruins 
is  far  from  inspiring  complete  discouragement, — and  we  feel  conscious  that 
the  being  capable  of  such  sublimo  conceptions,  and  of  such  mighty  labours, 
is  called  to  higher  destinies  and  a  more  noble  ambition.  Here  genius  sur- 
vives destruction,  and  like  the  phu>nix  of  the  fable,  reviving  from  it«  ashes, 
the  soul  soars  victorious  from  the  bosom  of  the  tomb  to  the  abode  of  im- 
mortality." 

On  the  W.  side  of  tlie  Nilo  still  the  traveller  finds  himself  among  won- 
ders, nie  temples  of  Gniirnna^  Meinnonium^  and  Medinat  Habou,  attest 
the  extent  of  the  city  on  this  side.  The  unrivalled  colossal  figures  in  the 
plains  of  Thebes,  the  number  of  tambu  excavated  in  the  rocks,  those  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  kings,  ivith  tlieir  paintings,  sculptures,  mummies,  sarco- 
phagi, figures,  8cc.  are  all  objects  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  traveller; 
who  will  imt  fail  to  wonder  how  a  nation,  which  was  once  so  great  as  to 
erect  these  stupendous  edifices,  could  so  far  fall  into  oblivion,  that  even 
their  language  and  writing  are  almost  unknown  to  us. — The  Mitmmif-piis 
on  the  \V.  6tde  of  the  river  are  singular  excavations.  Some  of  tljem  are  cut 
309  feet  into  the  solid  rock,  baring  numerous  chambers,  and  being  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  of  well-shaped  figures,  the  colours  ap- 
parently as  fresh  as  the  day  they  wore  laid  on.  You  here  see  scenes  of 
life  faithfully  represented,— of  every  day  life,  ita  pleasures  and  labours,  tlie 
instruments  of  its  happiness  and  of  its  crimes.  You  see  the  labours  of 
agriculture, — the  sower,  the  basket,  the  plough,  the  steera ;  and  the  artist 
h;is  playfully  depicted  a  cjilf  skipping  among  the  furrows.  You  have  the 
making  of  bread,  the  cooking  for  a  feast ;  you  have  a  Hower-ganlen  and  the 
NCpne  of  irri'^iion ;  you  see  couches  and  chairs,  such  as  might  at  this  day 
udoni  a  drawing-room  in  Loudon  or  Parin ;  you  have  vnties  of  every  fonn, 
down  to  (lie  cunimon  jug:  harps,  with  figures  bending  over  them,  and 
others  seated  and  listening;  barks,  with  large,  cnrious,  and  many  coloured 
6ail»  ;  and  lastly,  weapons  of  war,  the  sword,  the  di^^ger,  the  bow,  the 
anow,  tlu*  quiver,  spears,  helmets,  and  dresses  of  honour.  Within  the  dark 
recesacs  of  these  vast  monuments  of  Egyptian  architecture,  !u:e  (^:k^u^^i  Hu^v 
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intvM, — tliir  lirtdiM  of  the  dead  |nesfcrved  from  corniption  and  dt»cay,  bjr  i\ 
wt  of  embalming,  which  the  ancient  Eifyptians  appear  to  have  pxert'ised, 
even  in  thu  remotest  ages  of  history,  with  Hiii^rtilar  car«  and  skill.'**'  The 
Arabs  of  Goumoo  lead  the  lives  of  troglodytes  in  i1»l'  entrance  of  tht»e 
tombs. 

CuMffi'r.]  Coweir,  neparmted  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a  barren 
noontainoiu  desert,  100  mile*  across  at  the  narrowest  pan,  which  is  oppo- 
site Gbenne  in  Upper  Ei^ypt,  ia  the  motit  considerable  port  on  the  Egyptian 
side  of  the  iled  sea.  The  houses  are  conntructed  of  coarse  wooden  frames 
covered  with  tattered  mats,  under  which  the  miaorable  inhabitantAf — a 
mixture  of  Turks  and  Arabfi, — maintain  a  wretched  existence  on  a  hell  fish 
and  bad  water  brought  from  Terfowy,  a  distance  of  20  miles.  The  towii  is 
defended  by  a  ca**tle  ;  the  port  and  road  of  the  place  are  formed  by  reefs  of 
coral  rocU.  A  coiwiflerable  quantity  of  com  is  shippetl  hero  for  Mecca, 
Jidda,  and  other  town;)  on  the  oppomte  coast,  yet  it  has  neither  custom- 
bouse  nor  caravansary.  No  words  ran  describe  the  frightful  barrenness  of 
the  surrounding  soil,  or  the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  shelly  shore. 


CHAP.  X— THE  OASES. 
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A  ainj^lar  feature  in  the  topography  of  Egypt  is  the  oa^ca.  Strabo 
•ays,  the  word  o/r^w  is  a  name  given,  in  the  language  of  Egypt,  to  inba 
bited  cantons  which  are  entirely  MurroundtHl  by  vast  deserts,  in  which 
tliey  r('H«mhlp  so  many  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  T!te  Arabs 
t:aU  tiicni  JVaheh,  or  inhabited  places.  They  are  generally  mckuueil 
three  in  numtier  :  the  Oaxis  Magna,  the  0(mU  Parva^  or  that  of  EI- 
Kassar,  an<l  the  Libyan  OasU,  or  OasU  of  Siwah,  To  these  some  add 
the  Western  Oasis,    first  visited  by  Sir  Archibald  Etlmonstoue   in  1819, 

'"  CiTiiiln  parti  of  animal  bodies  an  leas  linble  than  tbo  rnc  to  those  changes  whir.h 
anr  (iftiiiilly  induced  upon  thfim  by  putTcrnrtitin,  nt'tt-r  thf  rxiinrliun  ut'  \\t'^  ;  and  wbrn 
Khf>  moiKt  and  flaid  parta  ofa  careA««  have  hftti  rvapoi-Ated  by  ht-at,  the  «oHdk  wit) 
nrtcn  coTitiniie  for  a  bing  time  uncfaanfed.  The  v«|{PtHblii  matter  which  It  emplnyrd 
in  tunnitig  leather,  is  rqunll/ At  to  preserve  almtMt  any  ntbnr  aiiimal  lubitancc  fmm 
de<-.ay.  Siltaanil  aromntic^nlio  poMr«theprr«pcrty  of  retarding  or  counttrrai'tinKputrerMC- 
linn  ill  almost  ull  iMnsiblr  <*irciitnitnnrt'^.  Tliesr  fants  were  wi'll-lciinirti  t<»  the  atit-ient 
Kgyptinnx  ;  and  guided  itiem  tu  ifant  )ii>r]W.linii  in  thi!  nrt  »i'  fmhiilniini^  tvhiidi  i*  dt>- 
pUynl  iu  th>^  pn-^nrr.ition  nl*  thf  inmnuiliii.  In  thn  '  I'hilmophir-al  JVaiiuctionft'  fur 
18S5,  we  And  a  paper  <iu  mi  E|;y|iti4ii  inuinmy  :  TUv  mummy  tii  ijticilioti  was  prr- 
•onted  to  Dr  Granviiia  by  Sir  Archibald  Olmnnitone,  who  puroha-teil  it  at  GournoA 
in  ISlOt  from  tmc  of  thn  inbabitaiiU  of  the  sepulrhi-al  pxcavatinns  im  the  sid«!  nf  ihf 
mnantaln.  It  wa«  conlain«d  in  a  cam*  itf  sy»more  wood,  highly  coloured  rxtrrnally  aud 
viirtii«h«d,  with  iiinny  bnndrFd  «ymbollr.  or  htKrnt;lyphi<^  figur«a  puliited  (in  il,  and  hiiv- 
iiij;  at  uiie  of  itn  exiri>miti«-s  (the  upp^r  one,  hi  tbi;  ca«>  i«  matlv  to  stand  oii  iti  fuet)  tbf 
maak  nf  a  female  of  n  middle  a^e,  and  ruber  hatnlsome.  The  mummy  \ra«  covered 
with  bntidiiK*^  and  tquar«-pieei»  of  r.loth.  very  aktlfutly  arrangmt,  and  applied  with  a 
ncatiieas  and  preciiiaa  that  wnuhl  biiffle  the  imitative  power  of  th<>  mn«t  adroit  Piurg«K>ti 
nf  the  preseiil  day.  Th^ne  wer<-  rrprnir^l  vt  many  time^  that  when  r^m<»v«"d  thr  irhtde 
maas  ufthcim  wai  found  to  wriKl)  :fHlb.  HVuirduutdn.  Ur  (iriinvillt!  aHC4*rtuiiw)  that  the 
bandagM  oonsiited  <rf  lintm  as  ivcM  n<«  cotton,  and  tbnt  they  hml  proviouity  bern  i4nni*tj. 
Tbe«!  envrlopn  beinf  removed,  ii  became  at  once  ap|»ar<>iit  tbnt  the  mummy  wa-«  thai 
itf  n  ft^m'ile.  and  in  the  moft  complete  ALate  ul  preservation;  pomeAting  Huftnem  with  Ihr 
KrmtirM  nf  muarlrH,  mobility  in  tho  nrticnlation^,  and  ii  pii-utinr  chxracUr  of  bffuuty  in 
it*  fjenei-al  form.  Thit  dimonvume  of  every  part  uf  thin  KifvnttHn  fcmnli*,  compared  with 
tboar  given  by  writer*  on  the  fine  arts,  of  ibe  Venut  de  Mediriii,  «hi>w  her  to  bare  dif- 
fered but  little  from  the  latter  in  mnAfuratinn.  In  the  eukra<*  mnnner  \}r  Granville  lina 
Rhufvn,  by  toiann  of  ooraparalivr  measurement,  thut  the  female  in  (jueftilon  dwM  nut  b«^- 
long  to  the  Ktliiopian  or  Ne|;ro  raoe.  but  npproifcches  the  nojire«t  to  the  beau  ukat  nf  Cnu- 
catian  structure.  Thia  is  the  first  tiai>*  that  we  have  hiid  a  gcpod  op|>ortuoily  nf  (lxiii|; 
nur  idf-as  re«p«M:tin);  the  conrormitian  of  the  Egyptian  vvtimL'n  who  lived  anceriurlj  tu 
the  building  of  the  pyramids. 
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EitraonHtoiu*  and  Rentiell  agrw*  fliat  ihp  foiiTKlntion  of  xhme  Bpots  of  ferti- 
lity ill  ihp  dt'wrt  was  first  Inul  by  tin*  rpirf'talion  (M:ra.si»Mio4l  by  ppringB, 
tbt*  (lei'AV  of  wliii-h  ^<luRlly  protlurrfl  [iion*  HoiK  iiiiiil  it  ino-enMM)  to 
its  j)?!^^!!!  Ntatp.  Tlif  y  are  always  («urroiin<lwi  with  lii|jrli  IoiuIh.  Under 
till'  Kmi>ir<\  the  wbob'  roirion  of  the  ohfoh  ww  iittnc-fuHi  to  tbe  Hojifa- 
ronuH.  Th(»  Koninn  emperors  made  them  plnrew  of  e\ile  for  Htiite-delin- 
quenta.     The  Arimm  alno  exiled  tlioir  ooele^iafiticHl  upponents  tliither. 

Oasis  nf  S'tpahJ^  Brown,  wlio  vinited  Siwidi  in  1792,  was  the  first 
modem  traveller  who  peneirateil  to  tliis  oaBis.  On  the  15th  day  from 
Alexandrift,  he  rem^hed  Siwah.  Homemann  rearhed  it  in  1798,  after 
A  jonniey  of  13  dayM  from  Cairo.  In  1820,  Drovetti  availed  himself  of 
an  expedition  sent  by  the  paftha  to  rcdoce  the  iSiwahans  to  obedience, 
and  re«<:he<l  Siwali,  after  having  travelle<l  ahonl  180  leajjuM  S.  W.  from 
Terraneh.  In  the  same  ypar,  the  baron  Minutoli  visited  the  oai^is.  Tlie 
aiiited  reports  of  thene  travr*llerR  inform  nn  that  Siwali  Kebir,  the  rapital 
of  the  Great  OasiH,  w  nituated  nearly  in  the  ^^ftme  latitude  with  I>eni- 
Souef ;  tliat  the  oaNis  is  about  9  niileH  in  len^Ii,  mid  2  in  breadth,  a 
lar)fe  proportion  of  tlii*  area  once  being  occupied  by  dale-trees  ;  that  tlie  soil 
is  in  ffeneml  a  sandy  clay,  and  rice  aiul  wheat  are  cultivated  ;  that  te- 
pid minenil  sprinps  are  numermiw,  and  rock-«aIt  in  fonnd  in  larsre  blocks. 
Tlie  jHipulation  of  the  town  of  Siwah  they  estimated  at  Wtween  2000 
and  2500  ;  and  that  of  the  whole  oa«Ls  at  8000  houIs.  Tlie  laniruage  of 
the  Siwaliana  is  supposed  to  he  the  Berber,  They  carry  on  an  exten- 
sive  trade  by  meaim  of  caravans,  ivith  Alexandria,  Tripoli,  and   Fezzan. 

Tempte  of  JupitfT  Ammon,']  Brown's  di'srriplion  of  this  oasis  exactly 
harmonises  with  thone  of  llerodotup,  Dio<lomH,  Arrian,  Curtiun,  Strabo, 
and  the  Arabian  freof?raphcrs,  so  tliat  tiiere  can  be  no  renAonable  donbt 
of  its  identity  with  the  ancient  oasis  of  Amnion.  "  We  pas.4ed  alonp:  some 
shntly  paths/'  naj's  Brown*  "  between  ganlens,  till,  at  the  distance  of  two 
mites  we  arrived  at  what  they  called  the  Birbe,  or  HuinH.  The  rains  too 
exactly  reTH'inl>le  those  of  ancient  Kp)*pl  to  leave  a  doubt  that  the  Temple 
was  ererte<l  and  a<lont(Hl  by  the  same  intelli^nt  nice  of  men.  TYie  6- 
g:ures  of  I.nia  and  AnubiH  ( Efry^itiaii  <leities)  are  conspicuous  amongst  tbe 
arulptures  ;  and  tlie  pn>|H>rtions  are  iliose  of  the  E^-^itian  templen,  thouph 
in  miniature.  Tlie  n»cks  which  I  saw  in  the  vicinity,  being  of  a  Mndy 
nature,  iH'ur  so  little  re^>mblance  to  that  which  is  employed  iu  this  fa- 
bric, that  I  am  incline<l  to  Ikelieve  the  materials  cannot  have  lieen  pre- 
)>ared  uii  tbe  spot.  It  is  built  of  maKsy  stones  like  those  of  the  pyrainids. 
Tlie  Hoi]  anmnd  seems  t«i  indicate*  that  other  bnildings  have  cmce  existed 
near  the  plai-e — the  materials  of  which  either  time  has  levelled  with  the 
soil,  or  the  natives  have  applied  to  other  purposes.  I  obsor^'ed  some 
heuii  Btonea  in  the  moilem  buildings.  One  of  those  springs,  which  rises 
near  the  building  dewrils^d,  is  observed  by  thi*  natives  to  be  sometimes 
cold  and  sometimes  wann.  Tlie  complexion  of  the  people  is  darker  than 
chat  of  the  Kg^ptians.  Their  diah^ct  if*  also  different.  Among  tho^e 
whose  costume  was  disceniihle,  it  approache**  nearer  to  that  of  the  Arabs 
of  the  D«*sert,  tlian  of  the  Egyptians  or  Moors.  Tlie  noiiis,  or  Birbe, 
WBH  a  building  of  nndonbted  antiquity,  and  though  small,  in  every  res- 
pei't  worthy  of  regard.  It  was  n  single  apartment,  built  of  ma.ssy  stones 
like  those  of  the  pyramids,  and  covered  originally  with  six  large  and  solid 
blocks,  reuchiug  from  one  wall  to  the  oilu^r.  Tlie  length  I  fonnd  to  be 
32  feet  in  tbe  clear,  lb  in  height,  and  15  in  width.  A  gate  siluated  at 
one  end,  forms  the  principal  entrance  ;  and  two  doors  also  near  that  extre- 
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mity,  open  op]«Xiite  near  to  each  otiior.  The  other  end  is  quite  ruinous : 
but  jud^np  from  L-ircuniHlaiices,  it  may  be  ima^inetl  that  the  building  bat 
never  been  much  hii^er  than  it  now  is.  There  i«  no  appearance  of  any 
other  edifice  huvin]|f  been  ulUwhed  to  it,  and  the  len»  »o,  as  there  are  re- 
mains of  seiilptnre  on  the  exterior  of  the  walls.  In  the  int<?rior  are  three 
rows  of  emlilematiral  fi^ues,  apparently  design"**!  ft>''  >*  procewion,  ajul 
the  spor^  between  tliem  is  filled  with  hierof^lyphic  cliaracter«  properly 
so  cidled.  Tlie  fortit  is  rIho  ndonied  in  the  Katne  manner  ;  but  one  of  tl»e 
bUtneri  which  fomuHl  it.  in  fallen  in  and  lireaks  the  connection.  The 
c»ther  five  remain  entire.  TJie  wnlpture  is  suffieienlly  distinct,  and  even 
the  colours  remain  in  Home  places."  Broivn  aUo  vi.*4ited  certain  catacombs 
in  a  rocky  hill,  close  to  the  oasis  of  Siwali.  They  were  30  in  number, 
their  dimensions  were  !*2  feet  long  by  mx  ft»el  broiid,  antl  the  HBn)e  in  hei*.dii. 
Tins  wbowK  that  Egyptian  customs  prevaiUul  there.  Six  mile"*  diHtaiit 
from  Siwali,  Mr  Brown  passed  a  nniall  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
luia  either  never  ba<l  an  inscription,  or  if  other\vise,  it  lias  been  totally 
obliterated.  Tlie  proportions  of  it  are  of  the  beat  age  of  archile<*ture, 
ttiough  the  materials  are  ordiuary,  being  only  a  calcareous  stone,  fall  of 
marine  Kpoils. 

Oam  Parva.']  Tlie  Oom  Parva  lies  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  days  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Siwali,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  inhabited  (spots.  Bebfo- 
ni  describes  it  as  **  a  valley  surroundiid  with  hiiifi  rocks,  which  form  a 
sftaoious  plain  of  1*3  or  14-  miles  in  lenirtli,  mid  about  6  in  breadth." 
There  in  but  a  small  portion  of  this  valley  culti^-ated.  El-Kassar,  the 
chief  village  in  this  oiiHis,  is  pleasantly  situatetl  in  the  centre  of  a  throve 
of  palm-trees.     Tliis  oatis  produces  the  l>est  dates  known  in  Eirj^pt. 

Oasi.v  Mafjin.']  Tlie  Great,  or  Tliebaic  Oasis,  is  the  first  haltijig 
place  of  the  I>arfo4»r  camvan.  which  a»isembles  nt  Si(mt.  It^  too,  ronsisl* 
of  a  number  of  fertile  spots,  separated  by  desert  interval**,  in  u  line  pa- 
rallel with  the  Nile:  (he  whole  extent  l»eing  nearly  100  miles.  M. 
Poncet  visited  it  in  1698.  He  says  it  contains  many  gardens  watered 
with  rivulets,  and  that  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a  per])etual  venlnre.  Ac- 
c(»rding  to  more  recent  accounts,  it  is  covered  with  Egj-plian  ruins.  The 
principal  town  is  El-Kogeh^  in  the  neitrhbourhood  of  which  are  tliree 
vexy  beautiftil  temples,  a  regidar  necropolis  cftntainini?  betwei»n  200  and 
300  buildings  of  unbunied  bricks,  Lhiefly  of  a  sqmire  slmpe,  and  each 
surmounted  by  a  dome  similar  to  the  small  mosques  erecte<i  over  tlie 
gravt«*  of  sheiks.  Sir  ArchibakI  Edmonstone  supposes  them  to  be  se- 
pulchres of  a  Roman  construction,  at  an  early  pcritMl.  Bebioni  found  in 
the  adjoining  desert  about  30  tumuli,  which  he  supposed  might  contain 
the  bodies  of  that  part  of  Cambyw^s'  army  who  perished  here  in  rouhe- 
tjuence  of  the  treachery  of  their  guides. 

Western  Oajrw.]  At  the  distance  of  about  a  day  and  a-lmlf  to  the 
W.  of  El-Kargeh,  a  broad  defile  leads  down  into  tlie  plain  which  con- 
tains the  Wpsu>ni  Oasis,  the  whole  route  l«?uig  marked  hy  heaps  of  bn>- 
ken  pottery.  Tlie  chief  town,  /iV-C«yar,  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
etninence  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocks.  This  o&tis  includes  12  villages. 
The  climate  is  extremely  variable  in  winter.  The  soil  is  a  light  red  earth, 
fertilized  entirely  hy  irrigation.  Eemons  and  citrons  are  plentiful,  and  in- 
digo is  reared.     Tlie  inltabitanU  are  harasseil  by  the  Mogrebhin  Araln. 
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Urut*«*9  TrRvels)  7  vuln.  Edinb.  1804. — Borckhardt's  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia. — Valentia's  Travels,  8vo.  1811. — Deecriptiou  de  TEgypt,  publi6e 
par  ordre  de  Napoleon,  3  grande  in  fol.  on  25  vols,  8to.  FWih,  1827. — 
Buckinghani'ti  Travels. — lJi>rd  Belmore  s  Travels. — Gerard,  Memoirea  but 
I'Egypte. — Denou*8  Travels  an<l  Uesearches  in  Egypt. — Dnbois-Ayme, 
MemoireH  sur  les  benches  du  Nit.  Livoonie,  1812. — Legh  s  Journey  in 
Egypt,  4to.  2816« — Viaggio  da  Tripoli  alle  Frontiere  dell  Egitto,  fatto  nel 
1817.  Did.  Dottore  P.  Delia  Cella,  8vo.  Genova.— Lights  Travels  in 
Egypt,  4to.  1818. — Journey  to  two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  Sir 
Archd.  Kdiuonstone,  1822. — Belzonis  Travels,  2  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1822. — lleimiker's  Notes  during  a  visit  to  Egypt,  8vo.  1823. — Jowett'a 
Christian  Kesearclies,  8vo.  1814. — Games  Letters  from  the  East,  2  vols. 
12nio.  Lond. — The  Baroness  Minutolis  UecoUec^ons  of  Egypt,  12mo. 
1826. — Relation  d*un  Voyage  dans  la  Mannarique,  &o.  iW  M.  J.  R. 
Pacho,  4to.  Paris,  1827—9. — Encycloptedia  Metropolitana,  Art.  Egypt.— 
An  elaborate  work,  the  result  of  M.  Rifaud  s  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia, from  1805  to  1827,  is  aiinomiced  at  l^aris.  It  ih  to  form  5  folio  vo- 
lumes. 
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OuH  rarvey  of  the  regions  dmmgh  wliich  the  itpper  part  of  the  coone  of 
the  Nile  pawet,  mut  he  aomewhet  more  ra{ad  than  that  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  districts  ef  the  Lower  Nile.  The  vpper  cMmne  of  this  ode- 
brated  riTer,  from  Egypt  to  Abyannla,  bekmgs  to  a  cooBtry  whidi,  ontil 
very  recently,  was  almost  entirely  anknown  to  Enropeans.  Poncet  «mI 
Brace  touched  opon  it  in  thor  way  to  Abyssinia ;  Borckhardt  gave  ns  fnllsr 
infonnation  regarding  it ;  hot  it  was-resored  for  Means  Waddington»  Bag* 
fish,  and  CaiUind,  three  trnvellen  of  different  nations,  to  penetrate  into  tins 
region  nnder  cover  of  Mehemed  Alt's  expedition  in  1832. 

Name,  Enttntt  and  Boumiarin,']  The  first  coantry  irfiich  a  pensa 
ascending  the  Nile  above  the  first  cataract  enters,  is  Nubia.  This  nanw^ 
however,  is  very  indefinitely  used ;  being  somadmes  applied  to  a  large,  and 
very  frequently  to  a  much  less  extensive  country, — the  bcrandaries  of  both 
of  which  are  very  vagne  and  nncertain.  Some  geographers  represent  Egypt 
as  forming  the  nortbeni  boundaries  of  this  country,  while  it  extends  aonih- 
wards  to  Kordofan  and  Abyssinia,  so  as  to  embrace  Sennaar  and  the  dis- 
tiicts  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  Others  give  the  name  of  Nubia  only  to 
the  country  on  the  £.  of  the  Nile,  and  assume  the  Mareb  as  its  boundaries 
towards  the  S. ;  so  that  Dongola  and  Sennaar  are  considered  as  separate 
cuantries. 


CHAP.  1— HISTORY  AND  INHABITANTS. 

Ant  notices  which  we  find  of  this  country  in  Greek  or  Roman  authors  are 
brief  and  insignificant;  although  the  State  of  Meroe  figures  Inr^ly  in 
Herodotus,  and  tlie  expedition  uf  Cambyscs  against  Ethiopia  niust  neces- 
sarily have  crossed  Nubia.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine formed  the  sontliem  extremity  of  Egypt,  and  all  beyond  it — con- 
sequently Nubia  also — was  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  retison  of  this 
hex  probably  was,  that  although  Egypt,  by  the  expedition  yf  Cambyses,  liad 
become  a  Persian  province,  the  Persians  had  never  been  able  to  carry  their 
arms  farther  into  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  The  lapse  of  two  centuries,  during 
which  Egypt  remained  subject  to  Persia,  until  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
in  332,  seems  to  liave  effected  a  complete  estrangement  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  national  feelings,  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Nubia ; 
the  former  had,  within  that  period,  adopted  many  Persian  customs, — the 
latter  remained  true  to  the  maimers  of  their  ancestors.  During  the  do- 
minion of  the  Ptolemies,  Elephantine,  and  the  country  of  the  Cataracts, 
continued  to  form  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt.  Under  the  lloman 
empire,  the  campaign  of  Petronins,  the  general  of  Augustus  CVsar,  against 
the  Ethiopians,  enlarged  the  Egyptian  boundaries,  as  that  general  is  re- 
presented to  have  conquered  si^veral  Nubian  cities  on  the  right  hanks  of  thu 
Nile,  among  which  wen*  IVlcis  IVimis,  and  Nabata,  the  capital  of  thu 
country.  In  Pliny's  time,  however,  the  country  of  the  Cataracts  camo 
Mgain  to  be  considered  as  the  Claustra  Ronumi  imperii  \  and  even  IHoleniy 
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himself,  althoagh  by  far  the  mofit  learned  of  the  Egyptian  geographen, 
Heems  to  bare  been  unacquainted  with  the  regions  on  the  coune  of  the 
Nile  beyond  these  boundaries.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  occadonal 
exconions  of  the  Roman  troops  beyond  the  Cataracts,  they  seem  not  to 
have  advanced  any  way  into  this  country  until  the  reign  of  Probua  and 
Dioclesian.  Procopius  informs  as  that  the  latter  emperor  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  Nubian  colony  around  the  Cataracts,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  for 
his  Egyptian  province  against  the  invasion  of  the  southern  hordes.  The 
Nubians  do  not  appear  in  history  later  than  Justinian's  reign ;  but  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  began  about  this  time  to  penetrate  into  the  higher 
▼alleys  of  the  Nile.  In  639,  when  the  Arabs  bad  penetrated  into  Upper 
Egypt,  Nubia  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  Christians ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Eutychins,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  now  spread  very  extensively 
among  the  native  Nubians.  The  tenets  of  the  Monophysites  were  at  this 
period  predominant  in  Egypt,  and  were  taught  by  the  fugitive  Copts  to 
their  converts  in  Nubia.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  period  that  the 
numerous  ancient  heathen  temples,  along  the  Nubian  side  of  the  Nile,  were 
converted  into  Christian  churches.  Although  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
tribes  of  the  Mahommedan  persuasion,  the  Nubians  resisted  their  inroads 
until  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  Egyptian  sultan;  Dhaher  Bibar, 
conquered  Dongola,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  and  subjected  this  Christian 
kingdom  to  tribute.  Between  the  years  674  and  689  of  the  Hegira,  or 
1275  and  1290  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Nubian  kingdom  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated, or  lost  the  power  of  restraining  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  within  its  limits.  The  Christian  Byzantine  historians  afford  no  more 
information  regarding  Nubia  than  the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as 
their  intercourse  with  this  country  was  equally  limited.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Nubians  themselves,  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Bedouin  invaders.  Wlien  these  hostile  Arabs 
entered  the  country,  the  Christian  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  sword 
or  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom.  A  few,  however,  apostatised, 
and  preserved  their  property  by  embracing  the  creed  of  the  prophet ;  and 
their  descendants,  Bnrckhardt  observes,  can  still  be  distinguished  at  Tafa 
and  Serra,  to  the  N.  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  Christians  who  are  said  to  live 
at  Bergame  and  Andam  are  perhaps  descendants  of  the  fugitive  Christian 
Nubians.  The  two  Arabian  tribes  of  Djowabere  and  El-Gharbye  took 
possession  of  the  country  from  Assouan  to  Wady  Halta,  and  afterwards 
extended  their  authority  over  a  great  number  of  small  tribes  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  tribe  Djaafere  planted  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  from  Esneh  to  Assouan ;  while  some  families  of  Schereefs  settled 
in  the  Batn-el-Hadjeir,  and  the  Koreish  tribe  took  possession  of  Mahass. 
Between  these  new  possessors  of  Nubia  and  the  kings  of  Dongola,  a  fierce 
an<l  interminable  war  was  carried  on,  until  the  latter  fairly  broke  the  power 
of  their  opponents,  and  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The 
Djowabere  tribe  next  turned  its  arms  against  the  Gharbyes  and  nearly  an- 
nihilated them.  But  the  latter  having  sent  a  mission  to  Constantinople  in 
1420,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  Bosniac  soldiers  to  assist  them 
against  the  Djowaberes,  who  were  in  their  turn  driven  back  to  Dongola, 
the  principal  inliabitauts  of  which  place  still  trace  their  origin  to  the  fugi- 
tive Djowaberes.  The  Bwniac  soldiers  either  built  or  garrisoned  the  three 
castles  at  Assouan,  Ibrim,  and  Say  ;  and  obtained  certain  prerogatives  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  who  received  the  appellation  of  Kalad" 
j%,  or  *  the  people  of  the  castles.'     They  are  still  diatinguiahed  aniQ.ti% 
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the  Nubians  by  tbe  name  of  OmnanU,  or  Turks.  TTiey  Ttave,  tndoed,  loit 
thoir  ori^nal  Innc^&go ;  but  tlieir  ff^atures  siiU  liptray  a  mon?  northemly 
origin  than  ihi*  rest  of  tlie  iiilinbitAiitA  of  the  country.  Tlieir  romplnxion  is 
light  brown,  wlnle  ttiat  of  the  Naliiaus  is  almost  black.  They  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  governors  of  Nubia,  wbo  arc  extremely  jealous  of  tbcmr  and 
are  often  at  open  vmv  with  them.  The  inhabitants  of  Nubia,  as  far  soath 
as  Dongola,  are  known  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Bvi'abe^'a  gt  BerbeT$^ 
**  Tile  nprher  of  Lower  Nubia/'  sa}'s  M.  I<eimrmant  in  a  rerent  letter  from 
tliat  country,  **  is  of  u  slender  form,  dark  complexion,  and  prematurely 
rearhes  old  age,  retaining  his  beauty  only  during  infancy  and  youth,  but 
reminding  an  observer  more  forcibly  than  any  neighbourini;  people  of  th« 
anrieiit  Lg^yptian  race,  Huch  as  tliey  are  depicted  upon  their  monuments. 
The  femab's  wear  the  matted  hair  of  the  court  of  Sesostri-t.  A  few  of 
the«e  IJcrbers  have  the  prudence  to  save  money,  bat  the  majority  are  de- 
voted to  gaming  and  drunkenness.  Their  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  their  contact  with  foreic^ers — who  now  traverse  their  country 
B»  easily  as  lliey  might  do  Swititerland — have  effaced  those  traces  <»f  primi- 
tive aimplicity  wliicb  have  been  remarked  in  their  nation.  Tlipir  lang^iage 
IB  soft  and  sonorou;) ;  ami  their  local  literature  proliAc  in  songs  and  tales." 
From  Don^nla  and  Scnnaar,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  Nile, 
and  nil  the  ntlier  Arult  tri1>ea  as  far  as  Bornoa,  speak  Arabic  dialects. 
The  eastern  naliuns  on  the  Atbara,  towards  Taka  and  the  Hed  Sett,  speak 
the  Riskarj'e  language ;  to  the  W.  the  nearest  foreipn  lant,Tiae:e  in  that  of 
Kordofaii,  a  dialect  dififering  in  pronunciation  only  from  that  of  Darfoor. 
The  name  Nouha,  Burckbardt  informs  us,  is  likewise  given  to  all  the  blacks 
coming  from  the  slave -countries  to  the  S.  of  Sennaar.  llie  Shrtfityn  tribes 
inhabit  the  country  to  the  E.  of  Donpola-  They  are  a  band»onie  pliant 
race  of  people ;  their  hue  is  a  clear,  glossy  jet  black,  which  appt'nred  to 
M.  WaddingUm,  "  to  bo  the  finest  colour  that  conld  be  selected  for  a 
human  being."  Tt  is  not  the  negro-black,  being  quite  distinguished  by  its 
briiihtness  or  polish ;  the  features  of  the  Slieygya  are  regular,  and  their 
eyes  mild  and  soft.  The  rocky  tract  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile  from  Syene  to  (jooz  is  occupied  by  the  Afiabrfe  and  Dtska^yt 
Arabs.  Tbene  tribes  plunder  and  destroy  one  another,  and  have  few  good 
traits  of  character.  Their  territory  formerly  belonge*!  to  the  Bojah  tribe, 
— a  Berber  race  supposed  to  bear  a  dose  aBinity  to  tlie  ancient  litenxmyex. 
The  western  desert  is  occupied  by  a  peo[jIe  called  Barberina  and  some- 
times Bnrahras  \  the  latter  term  being  to  be  considered  as  nearly  synony- 
jRious  with  the  appellation  of  Nubians.  They  are  a  lean  sinewy  race  of 
^men,  of  a  brown  or  black  complexion,  but  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
f^negroes  of  the  W.  of  Africa.  Among  all  these  people  the  general  Nubian 
■character  i-s  disceniible;  its  mwlificalious  seem  to  be  the  result  only  of 
-diet,  babitH,  and  locality.  We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  tlie  Nubian 
tril>es,  therefore,  with  Burckhardl's  general  desmption  of  the  Nubians. 
*'  The  men,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  generally  well-made,  strong,  and  muscular, 
with  fine  features.  In  stature,  they  are  somewhat  below  the  Eg^'ptians. 
U'fiey  have  no  mustachios,  and  but  little  beard,  wearing  it  under  the  chin 
ordy,  like  the  figures  of  the  fugitives  in  the  battle-pieces  sculptured  upon 
the  walla  of  tlie  Egyptian  temples.  In  passing  along  the  wadys  of  Nubia, 
it  often  occurred  to  nic  to  remark,  that  tbo  size  and  figure  of  the  inhabitantii 
were  generally  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  their  cultivable  soil.  W  her- 
^Cver  the  plain  is  broad,  aud  the  peasants,  from  being  able  to  carry  on  agri- 
raJeure,  are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  they  are  taller  and  more 
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niuscular  and  liealtliy ;  bat,  in  Ute  rocky  disuicU,  wliere  the  plaia  U  out 
more  tliaii  20  or  3U  yards  in  broailtb,  ihuy  are  poor  racagro  tigurea;  in 
Bome  places  appearttig  almost  like  walking  bkelelons.  The  wouiun  are  all 
well-matit',  and,  though  not  hand&otne,  have  generally  street  countenances 
and  very  pleaatng  niaiinen  :  1  have  even  seen  l>eautie:»  among  tliein.  Denon 
has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  them.  But  ihey  are  wuni  down,  from 
their  earliest  yearii,  by  cuutiuuul  labour:  the  whole  bu:«ineiis  of  the  hotue 
being  left  to  theui,  while  the  men  are  occupied  exclusively  in  the  culture 
of  the  soil.  Of  all  the  women  of  tlic  East,  thoae  of  Nnbia  are  the  moat 
virtaoos ;  and  this  is  the  more  praiseworthy,  as  tlie  vicinity  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  licentioaanoHS  knows  no  bounds,  might  be  expected  to  have  some 
influence  upon  them." 

In  IH2'4^  Mehenied  Ali,  paslia  of  Egypt,  despatched  an  army  of  10,000 
men  under  hi.s  son  Ismail  to  subdue  the  whole  regions  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  its  source.  The  &r«t  enemy  this  expedition  encountered  were  the 
remains  of  the  Mamalukas,  who  had  built  a  liaud^ome  little  town  for  them- 
Mlves,  called  New  Dongola.  When  summoned  by  Ism^l,  they  proudly 
replied,  **  \V«  will  nuikjo  no  terms  with  our  servant  I"  But  l>eiug  unable 
to  muster  above  300  men,  they  retreated  to  Shendy,  whithrr  L^uiaU  pur- 
sued them,  and  compelled  them  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  country. 
The  next  enemy  whom  Ismail  engaged  with  ^vas  the  ^hcygya,  who  are 
mostly  subjects  to  the  king  of  Meroe.  "  The  only  people,"  says  Wad- 
dington,  *^  to  whom  arms  are  playthings,  and  war  a  sp«>rt."  Their  daring 
prowess,  however,  was  of  little  a\*ail  againat  the  pasha's  army,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  render  homage  and  a  moderate  tribute.  Eventually, 
Uic  psfiltas  troops  overrun  and  extorted  an  acknowledgment  of  supremacy 
from  all  the  States  which  border  on  tlie  Nile,  and  even  from  the  remote 
kingdom  of  Darfoor.  But  there  is  little  probability  of  his  being  able  to 
keep  up  his  authority  tliroughout  this  extensive  line.  In  fact,  the  Egyptian 
conquerors,  from  Sesostris  downwards,  have  never  been  able  to  do  so. 


CHAP.  IL— PHYSICAL  FEATURES— CUMATE-PRODUCTIONS 
AGUlCULTUllE  AND  COMMEKCE, 

From  tlie  southern  limits  of  Egypt  the  land  risc9  gradually  towards  the 
S.  SB  far  Bn  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  mountaint  of  Abyssinia.  Hie 
whole  country  is  intersected  by  large  and  small  valleys,  which  run  from  S. 
to  Nn  and  from  E.  to  \V. ;  and  on  the  table-laud,  several  ridges  of  mouu- 
tuns,  of  considerable  height,  stretch  thcmnelvi^  across  the  country,  parti- 
cularly in  the  eastern  parts,  near  the  Arabian  gulf.  Farther  to  the  S.  the 
Nile  runs  between  liigh  rocks,  which  confine  it  to  its  bod  during  the  periods 
of  highest  inundation ;  here  the  river  forms  several  rapids  and  cataracts. 
The  country  eastwards  from  the  Nile  has  been  visited  only  by  a  few  bold 
travellers,  who  have  accompanied  the  caravans  from  one  valley  to  another. 
The  soil  is  covered,  in  what  Is  called  the  Desert  of  Nubia,  with  a  deep 
sand,  and  sharp  flinty  slonos.  In  several  places  the  arid  soil  u 
[sprinkled  with  rock  salt ;  here  and  there  a  grove  of  dwindled  acacias,  or 
htuftH  of  coloc^iith  and  seima  relieve  its  dreary  as]>ect.  Tlie  water,  even 
^during  the  rainy  season,  is  black  and  putrid ;  and  the  Arabs  themselves, 
Hfho  ocnipy  this  district,  are  obliged  to  remove  with  their  flocks  daring  the 
^ry  season,  into  rogioiw  better  supplied  witli  water. — The  highf.sl  monn- 
hcre  run  eastwardi*  from  Assouan'to  llaimnrj  and  arc  calWl  vWxwyosk- 
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the  Nubians  by  the  name  of  0.winnii,  or  Turks.  They  hnvp,  inderrl,  lost 
their  orijz^inal  language ;  but  Uieir  features  still  betray  a  more  nortbemly 
origin  than  the  rest  of  ttic  inbnbitant.s  of  the  coantry.  Their  cuni])lcxion  is 
light  brown,  while  that  of  the  Nnbians  \h  almost  black.  They  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  govemora  of  Nulna,  wlio  are  extremely  jealous  of  them,  and 
are  often  at  open  war  with  thent.     The  inhabitantH  of  Nabia^  as  far  sooth 

,  as  Dongola,  are  known  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  IJtf)'af?era  or  J3erhenr. 
'*  Thtj  Berber  of  Lower  Nubia/'  says  M.  Lenorraant  in  a  recent  letter  from 
tliat  country,  "  is  of  a  ulender  fomij  dark  complexion,  and  prematurely 
reaches  old  age,  retaining  hiit  beauty  only  during  infancy  and  youth,  but 
reminding  an  observer  more  forciljly  tlian  any  neighbouring  people  of  tho 
ancient  Egj-ptian  race,  such  as  they  are  depirteil  upon  their  monument*. 
*nie  females  wear  the  malted  hair  of  llie  court  of  Sesostris.  A  few  of 
these  Uerlwra  have  the  prudence  to  save  money,  but  ihe  majority  are  de- 
vote<l  to  gaming  and  drunkennefis.  Their  more  frequent  intercourse  witli 
Egyj)t,  and  their  contact  with  foreigners — who  now  traverse  their  ootintry 
as  easily  as  they  might  do  Switzerland — have  effaced  those  traces  of  primi- 
tive simplicity  which  have  been  remarked  in  tlieir  nation.  Thuir  language 
is  Hoft  and  Bonorous ;  and  their  local  literature  ]troliHc  in  snngn  and  tales.** 
From  Doiigola  and  Sennaar,  the  inhabitants  of  lhe  countrieH  on  the  Nile, 
and  all  the  (itlier  Arab  tribes  as  far  as  Bornou,  appflk  Arabic  dialects. 
The  eastern  nations  on  the  Atbara,  towards  Taka  and  the  Red  Sen,  speak 
the  Biskarye  language ;  tu  the  W.  the  nearest  foreign  language  is  that  of 
Kordofan,  n  dialect  differing  in  pronunciation  only  from  that  of  Darfoor. 
The  name  Nouba,  Burckbardl  informs  us,  is  likewise  given  lo  all  the  blacks 
coming  from  the  slnve-conntries  to  iho  S.  of  Sennaar.  The  Shf^gyn  tribes 
inhabit  the  country  to  the  E.  of  Dongola.  They  are  a  handsome  gallant 
race  of  people :  their  hue  is  a  clear,  g1t)H«(y  jet  black,  which  appeu^  to 
M.  WaddiTigton,  "  to  bo  the  finest  colour  that  could  be  selected  for  a 
human  being.'*  It  Is  not  ihe  negro-black,  being  ijuite  distinguished  by  its 
brij^htness  or  polish;  the  features  of  the  Slieygya  nre  regular,  and  their 
eyea  mild  and  soft.  The  rocky  tmct  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile  from  Syene  to  G<wz  is  occupied  by  the  Ahabde  and  Biska'tye 
ArabH.  These  tribes  plunder  and  destroy  one  another,  and  have  few  good 
traits  of  character.  Tlieir  territory  formerly  belongeil  to  tlie  linjnh  tribe, 
— a  Berber  race  supposed  to  l>ear  a  cloNn  affinity  to  the  ancient  fUemmtfett. 
The  western  desert  is  occupied  by  a  people  called  Harftcrins  aiid  some- 
times  Barahras;  the  latter  term  being  to  be  considered  as  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  appellation  of  Nubians.  They  are  a  lean  sinewy  rac«  of 
men,  of  a  brown  or  black  complexion,  but   bear   no  resemblance  to  the 

■negroes  of  tho  W.  of  Africa.  Among  all  tlicso  people  the  general  Nubian 
character  is  discernible;  its  mwlificalioiis  seem  to  be  the  result  onlv  of 
diet,  habits,  and  locality.  We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  tlie  Nubian 
tribes,  therefore,  with  Bui-ckhardt's  general  description  of  the  Nubians. 
"  The  men,"  he  tells  us,  *'  are  generally  well-maile,  strong,  and  muscular, 
with  fine  features.  In  stature,  they  are  somewhat  b«lnw  the  Egyptians. 
They  have  no  mustachios,  and  bnt  little  beard,  wearing  it  under  the  chin 
only,  like  the  figures  of  tho  fugitives  in  the  battle-pieces  sculptured  npon 
the  walls  of  tho  Egyptian  temples.  In  pasaing  along  the  wadys  of  Nubia, 
It  often  occurrc<l  to  mo  to  remark,  that  the  size  and  figure  of  the  inlmbitants 
were  generally  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  their  cultivable  soil.  W'her- 
evcr  the  plain  is  broad,  and  the  peasants,  from  being  able  to  carry  on  agri- 
euharef  are  in  comparatively  eaisy  circumstanoes,  tliey  are  taller  and  more 
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muscular  and  liealih/ ;  bat,  in  the  rocky  diatricta,  where  the  plain  U  out 
rjuro  than  20  ur  30  yards  in  breaiiib,  they  are  poor  mcagrc!  figures;  iii 
aume  plucett  appearing  almost  like  walking  nkelctons.  The  wouien  are  all 
well-made,  aud,  tliough  not  handsome,  have  generally  snreet  cuuutenaDcea 
and  very  pleaiitng  niatment :  I  liave  even  seen  lieauties  among  them.  Denaii 
has  certainly  not  done  justice  to  them.  Bat  they  are  worn  dowu,  from 
their  earliest  year^,  hy  cuuLiimiiL  labour :  tlic  wIiuIh  Iiu-tineHs  of  the  bauBO 
being  left  to  thum,  while  the  men  aie  occu])ied  exclusively  in  the  culture 
of  the  Roil.  Of  all  the  women  of  the  East,  those  of  Nubia  are  the  most 
virtuous ;  and  this  is  the  more  praisewurthvi  as  the  vicinity  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  licentiousness  knows  do  bounds,  might  be  expected  to  liave  some 
influence  upon  them." 

In  18^2,  Mehemed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  despatclied  an  army  of  10,000 
men  under  his  son  Inmail  to  aubdue  the  whole  regions  ou  both  sides  of  tlie 
river  to  its  source.  Thn  first  enemy  tliia  expedition  encountered  were  tlw) 
remans  of  the  Mamalukos,  who  had  built  a  Imndsome  little  town  for  them- 
aclves,  called  New  Dongtda.  When  Mummoued  by  lamaiU  they  proudly 
replied,  •*  VV«  will  make  no  tern'iH  wil!»  our  servant  I"  But  Ixung  unable 
to  muster  above  300  mL-n,  they  retreated  to  Shendy,  whither  Ismail  pur- 
sued them,  Hnd  compeUed  them  to  <littpei>4e  themselves  over  the  country. 
The  next  enemy  whom  Ismail  engaged  witli  waH  the  Sheygj'a,  who  are 
ino**tly  subjects  to  the  king  of  Meroe.  *'  The  only  people."  sayB  Wad- 
dington,  *'  to  whom  arms  are  playthings,  and  war  a  sport."  Their  daring 
prowoss,  however,  wa;^  of  little  avail  against  the  pasha'n  army,  and  tliey 
were  compelled  to  render  homage  and  a  moderate  tribute.  Eventually, 
the  pUNhiiH  troops  overruu  aud  extorted  an  ackuowledgmetit  of  supremacy 
from  all  the  iJtate^  which  border  ou  the  Nile,  and  even  from  the  ramote 
kingdom  of  Darfoor.  But  there  is  little  probability  of  hi**  being  able  to 
keep  up  his  authority  throughout  this  extensive  line.  In  fact,  the  Egyptian 
conquerors,  from  Sesostri;)  downwards,  have  never  been  alile  to  do  so. 


CHAP.  II PHYSICAL  KEATUUES— CLIMATE— PRODUCTIONS 

AGUICULTUKE  AND  COMMERCE. 

From  the  Routliern  limits  of  Egypt  the  land  rises  gradually  towards  the 
S.  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  ainl  the  mouniaiiiH  of  Ab^'ssiuia.  The 
whole  country  is  intersected  by  large  and  Mmall  valleyn,  which  run  from  S. 
to  N.,  and  from  E.  to  W. ;  and  on  the  table-laiul,  several  ridges  of  moun- 
taiai,  of  couHidcrable  height,  stretch  themi*elvp3  across  the  countr)',  parti- 
cularly  in  tlie  eastern  parts,  near  the  Arabian  gulf.  Farther  to  the  S.  the 
Nile  runs  between  high  rocks,  which  coufiue  it  to  its  Iwtl  during  tlie  |)erioda 
of  highest  inundation;  hero  the  river  fonnM  several  rapids  aud  cataracta. 
He  country  eastwards  from  the  Nile  lias  been  visited  only  by  a  few  bold 
travcllerH,  who  hnvo  accompanied  the  caravans  from  one  valley  to  another. 
The  soil  is  covered,  in  wliat  is  called  the  Desert  of  Nubia,  with  a  deep 
loose  aaad,  and  sharp  flinty  stono-s.  In  several  places  the  arid  soil  ia 
sprinkled  with  rock  salt ;  here  and  there  a  grove  of  dwindled  acacias,  or 
tafis  of  colocyntli  and  senna  relieve  its  dreary  asfwct.  The  water,  even 
^ring  the  rainy  Reason,  i^  black  and  putrid ;  and  the  Arabs  themselvca, 
Irho  occupy  this  district,  are  obliged  to  n>move  with  their  docks  during  the 
4ry  season,  into  regions  better  supplied  with  water. — Tlie  highest  moun- 
tains hero  run  eastwards  from  Aasouan'to  Ilaiuur,  and  aie  called  the  moua- 


taiiiM  of  O/rtAy  orAtao^—a.  nejn*^  which  is  often  ^vt^  to  the  whole  rharn, 
as  tiir  lis  Cosaeir.  To  the  aoatliwartlH,  in  \\ut  nri^hbourluxxl  of  Souakim, 
the  niounlaipH  assume  t!ip  appellation  of  Dt/aah  ;  and  Ktill  farther  t«  the  S. 
lliev  are  called  OrOaif  Cangatf.  They  consist  of  primitive  caleai*eouN  n)ck. 
Granite,  quart;!,  jn'wiifitone,  and  felspar  appeiu-  in  lh«  weKlem  ridgeH.  The 
weKterii  desert,  leHs  and  le«8  extensive,  is  called  liahioodah,  Tlie  soutliem 
part*  of  Nuhia,  heinjj;  watered  by  tlio  Albara  or  Tueazze,  t!ie  Bahr-el- 
Azurek  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  present  a  verdant  surface  in  many  porta. 

Climate.'^  The  climate  of  Nubia  is  inteimely  hot,  but,  upon  the  whole, 
healthy.  The  small  pox  is  the  only  epidemie  of  the  country ;  the  plague 
IB  hardly  known.  In  tlie  Boutliem  distrirts,  the  rainy  uea-son  g^encrally 
commenees  aliout  the  middle  of  .Tune.  Hurcldiardt  observed  it  bepin  nt 
Shuiidy  in  the  latter  days  of  April.  The  cbamsiu  ^enendly  hlo\«*»  from 
the  29th  or  30th  of  April  to  the  18th  or  19tli  of  June.  It  ia  often  aecom- 
panied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Notbinir  ean  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
momini^H  and  evenini^'N  in  Nubiiu  '*  All  of  u«,'*  wiy»  Dr  Kichiirdson,  •*  had 
»een  the  HkitJs  of  Italy  and  Greece  ;  but,  for  brightness,  the  nocturnal  shy 
of  Eg)iit  and  Nuliiu  K^rpJ^^»e»  them  a**  much  a^  they  do  that  of  England." 
This  remark  ap])lies  more  pjulicnbu-ly  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  where  rain 
uJuioHt  nevor  fjUls.  In  the  environs  of  Shendy,  Calhaud  found  the  centi- 
kTade  thermometer,  during  a  \vhole  month,  range  frtmi  45"  to  iS  .  The 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  iu  the  month  of  Februiuy,  when  plunged  into  the 
Hand,  indicated  a  bi*at  of  125%  and  in  the  open  air  ntood  at  96  .  L«'gh 
cookerl  n  (Hhh  by  placing  the  aione-pun  in  which  it  wa.s  contained  in  the 
hot  aaiid. 

ProdnctionsJ]  Nubia  poftaeaseti  rows,  ahec]),  goatn,  buflfaloea,  oxen,  and 
a  few  cameti!!.  In  the  eastern  monntainti,  troops  of  gazellea  occur,  and 
monkeys  are  said  to  liave  been  olwerved.  Uongula  posseaAes  a  fine  breed 
of  horses.  Hyenas  are  sometinies  seen  on  the  bankn  of  the  Nile.  Ele- 
pbimts  and  perliap»  even  the  girafl'e  travePHe  the  de&erls,  CrocoiHlefl  and 
liippopotami  tu'e  found  in  the  Nile  near  Dongola,  Sukkot,  and  Maha§s. 
Eagles,  ^itorkft,  crown,  i^parrowH,  a  small  reil-legged-  »i|H?cie8  of  parTridge^ 
lapwings,  and  plovery,  have  been  enumerated  among  the  birds  of  Nubia. 
The  8an<ly  islets  of  the  Nile  are  sometimes  covered  with  au  aquatic  bird 
of  the  size  of  a  goof4e  called  kork.  Tlie  Nubiana  have  no  implements  for 
fislmig  except  at  the  first  and  second  Cataracts,  when*  Bsirare  sometimes 
caught  in  nets.  The  mort  common  species  are  called  dabesk  and  mejiioff. 
The  sandy  banka  of  the  Nile  abound  with  black  beeths,  which  the  Nubians 
denominate  kajersj  or  *  infidels,*  and  consider  poUonous.  lit  marshy  spots, 
a  kind  of  nmsquito  ia  very  trouble^iome ;  locuitts,  larger  than  the  golden 
wTen,  occasionally  lay  wiwte  the  fields  of  the  Nubian  busftandman.  Of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Nubia  |M>M(es8es  the  doum  tre*-,  or  fialma  The^ 
baica,  and  a  species  of  miniosa,  called  »aut ;  but  no  dates  are  found  from 
Dongola  to  Sennaar.  T!ie  eboriy^tree  predominates  iu  the  forests.  On  ihe 
plains  which  are  inundated  l>y  the  Nile,  particularly  betW4M»n  Ksneh  and  Mu- 
hoM,  the  senna  plant,  or  sentie-mekkef  alK>undK.  On  the  sandy  western 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  tainari^kK,  and  a  hush  called  mpttka^  perhaps  the 
prilma  Ohristi,  which  affords  an  excellent  food  f<»r  camelfi,  ami  from  the 
beau-like  fruit  of  which  the  Nubians  extract  a  kind  of  oil  with  which  they 
anoint  their  body  and  hair.  'I*he  dourra  and  the  bammia  are  the  principal  sortB 
of  gniiu:  though  wheat,  millet,  Inmiis,  Wley.  and  leniiles  are  also  cultivat- 
ed. A  few  vines  are  trained  in  the  neighhotirhoo<l  of  Derr,  and  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  culti^'aied  iu  some  part«.     It  lias  been  aftrrmed,  tliat  there  aie 
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minm  ot  gold  in  Nubin ;  t)ieir  Bituatiun,  however,  is  not  known.  'Viw 
ftunouH  emorald-mountaiti  bolont^  rnt!«»r  to  Southern  Ejf>'pt  ihan  Nubia. 

Agriculture  and  Industnf.']  The  inhabitants,  from  tlie  first  Cataract 
to  the  frontiiTH  oi  Donirola,  do  not  ploufrh  their  tields  after  the  iniuidation 
of  the  Nile  hiiM  Hubttided,  a^  tliey  do  in  H^ypt.  'Hie  uaters  not  rimng  suf- 
fii'icntly  hi^h  to  overflow  the  Hteep  banks,  irri]|^tiou  i»  e-tirried  on  by  meana 
of  water-wheeln.  which  are  put  in  at^lion  a<)  xonn  ba  the  river  hafi  Rulwided. 
The  number  of  tbene  wheels,  or  sukie.,  a«  they  are  called,  Wtween  AHsouan 
and  Wady  Maltii,  Burrkhardt  fttatea  to  liave  exceeded  600,  when  he  viaited 
the  r<mntrj'.  One  rnkie  require*  tlie  alternate  labour  of  8  or  10  cow«,  and 
waterM  from  3  to  ^yfedhans*  The  firnt  seed  sown  ik  the  dourra.  After  tliiii  crop 
is  reaped,  the  p*onnd  is  aetiin  irripiteil,  and  barley  ik  sown  :  and  sonietimeK 
a  third  crop  is  rpfiped  after  lhi«.  W  heat  \»  grown  only  in  a  few  di»tnct«. 
Wine  U  made  from  the  palni-tn^,  and  beer  from  barley,  l^le  HpiritH  are 
made  and  publicly  sold  from  Siout  southward  thruuich  the  whole  country, 
ftnd  Upper  K^'pt.  Small  Iouiuk  are  fre<]ueiitly  tieen  in  the  houHes  uf  the 
NuhiaiiH :  with  iheHe  the  women  weAve  very  coarse  woollen  nnuitleft, 
and  cotton -cloth.  From  the  leaves  of  the  date-tree,  they  form  nnit^  and 
howls  in  n  very  neat  manner.  These  are  the  only  maimfnctureh  in  Niibiu  ; 
uvery  tiling  eUe  xs  imported  from  Egypt.  Great  nnml>ers  of  Nubians  are 
empjoyetl  hh  porters  at  Cairo. 

Commrrce.'\  A  main  article  of  Nubian  export  is  dates;  lite  quantity  of 
this  article  imported  into  Ep)^)!  fi*om  Nubia,  by  way  of  Asttouan,  varieit  from 
1500  to  2000  ercfeba  per  year,  each  erdeb  weigliinp  alMmi  200  llw.  Th** 
principal  article-*  from  E)j;ypt,  through  Berlwr  to  Shendy,  and  thence  to 
Senimar,  Kordofan,  and  Daifoor,  are  the  sembib  and  mehleby — iJio  former  a 
perfixine  an<l  medicine,  the  other  a  condiment.  In  addition  ,to  these,  are  im- 
ported soap,  r^ugar,  l>eads,  coral,  paper,  and  luudware.  The  returns  froro 
the  S.  and  S.  E.  pans  of  Soodan  to  Egj-pt,  through  Berlier  and  Shendy, 
are  grain,  i^old,  ivory,  mnsk,  ebony,  leecbei*,  coffee,  fruit,  honey,  and,  above 
all,  Kluvew.  BurKkhardl  calculaleH  the  number  of  slaves  hoIiI  annually  in 
the  market  of  Shendy  at  alniut  5,000,  of  whom  l,5tX)  are  for  the  Ee:\'ptian, 
and  2,000  for  the  Arabian  market ;  llie  rei<l  are  purcha^ied  by  the  IJedouimu 
A  caravan  travels  twice  a  year  from  Waliass  to  Cairo  with  tflave^.  Dollars 
form  the  common  currency  of  the  country. 
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CHAP.    III.-POPULATION— MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS-GO- 
VERNMENT. 

Burckhardt  eHtimates  the  population  of  Nnbia,  from  Assouan  to  Mahafw, 
at  100,000  souls.  TIiih  estimate,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  trihe»<  of 
the  Deserts.  PerlmpB  the  total  population  {loes  not  fall  l»elow  2.il>,000 
Bouls.  M.  Leuormant  estimates  the  Berber  population  from  the  first  to  the 
second  Cataract  at  20,000  souls,  and  as  many  from  thence  to  the  frontier 
of  Sennuju*. 

Manners  and  Custo»iM.~]  The  habitations  of  the  Nubians  are  low  huts 
of  mud  or  of  loose  slonen,  roofed  witli  dourra  straw,  '*  which  last  till  tlw»y 
are  eaten  up  by  the  cattle,  when  palm-leaves  are  laid  across."  Tlie  niud 
dwellings  are  generally  so  low  that  a  person  can  hardly  stand  erect  in 
them.  'I*he  houses  at  Dehr,  and  a  few  in  the  larger  villagen,  an»,  however, 
better  built.  *'  The  utensils  of  a  Nubian's  hut  consiHt  of  about  half  a  dozen 
earthen  jars,  about  five  feet  in  lieighti  aud  from  «wi  Vo  V\v«  W<iV  >xv 
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diameter,  in  wliich  all  thi*  proviNioas  are  kopt ;  a  few  «nn^(^ivnw^  , 
a  limid-mill ;  a  hiitcliet ;  hiuI  h  few  round  Hliclcs  uver  wljich  tlio  luoni  u 
laid.  To  ttii'  north  of  Dt*lir,  tlu.*  drctw  cuDuiuU  UHually  of  a  liiivn-Hhirt, 
(lliai  of  the  wcaltliidT  rla>i»  is  dyptl  blue,)  or  tlie  woollen  cloak  of  the 
pMsanto  of  Upt>er  Eg^-pt :  the  head-<lrt.*«8  ia  a  small  vrhh**  liiifii  ca|>.  witli 
■fMBetimert  a  fmv  ra^s  iwif^unl  round  it  in  ttu>  Hhapi^  of  n  turtmn.  Youn^ 
boys  and  j^irU  po  nukud.  Thf  women  WTap  iht-uihi'lvef*  up  in  linen  rugw 
or  black  woollen  ^owiih  ;  tboy  weai'  ear-rings  and  i^Iilhh  bracclrtA  ;  aud 
tlioBe  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  latter,  fonn  them  of  «ttraw.  llieii*  Imir 
falU  up4m  the  neck  in  rui|.^leti<»  and,  on  the  back  part  of  tlie  he^d,  tbejr 
wear  ^bort  tiusoU  of  ^llL^(4  or  Ktoniw,  Imth  a»  an  ornament  and  an  amulet. 
The  richer  clans  wear  copper  or  silver  rinirs  round  their  ankle:*.  South  of 
Delir,  and  principally  nl  Sukkot  mn\  in  MahauH,  the  jn"own  up  people  go 
quite  nuked,  ^rith  the  exception  of  tlie  loinn.  The  NuhinnN  seldom  go 
unarmed.  As  »oon  hh  u  boy  |/towk  up,  his  Hrat  endeavour  is  to  purchaae 
a  short  crooked  knife,  whlcli  the  men  wear  t'e<l  over  tlie  left  elbow,  under 
the  nbirt,  and  which  they  dniw  u|Min  each  other  on  the  sli^hteht  quanvl. 
Wlieu  a  Nubian  goe^  from  one  village  to  another,  he  either  carrieH  a  lonf( 
heavy  Rtick  headed  with  iron,  or  hih  lance  and  tarjret.  The  target*,  which 
are  of  vanonti  shapes  and  nizen,  are  »old  by  the  Sbeyirya  Aralu.  Those 
who  can  afford  it,  |)OM*«e.s.'4  al^io  a  Hword,  reHeniblintf  in  nbape  the  sworda 
worn  by  the  kuight»t  o(  tlu'  middle  nu:e^< :  a  long  Ktraigbt  bla<le,  about  two 
inches  in  breadth,  with  a  bundle  in  the  form  of  a  cr[>Rs ;  they  are  of  Ger- 
man maimfacture.  Ftre-arnis  an*  not  common ;  the  richer  cUasea  posse«f> 
mateiilm'k-s  ;  but  ammunition  is  scarce." 

Government.']  The  panlia  of  Kjrj'^tt  has  placed  a  il^eik-el-heled  aod  a 
kaim-mckama  in  every  I'onsidunUde  Nubian  vitlafce.  Tlieue  two  ufBrera 
povern  in  name  of  the  panhn,  but  are  inferittr  to  ilie  kos/uf  or  cliief  judge* 
of  the  district.  'Hie  total  revenue  of  Nubia,  while  under  the  Kalndthy^ 
waa  estimated  at  about  £10AKU^  It  is  not  known  what  umuuntof  revenue 
the  Eg^yptiiui  viceroy  now  derives  frcMJi  their  country  ;  it  it*  eHtiuiati^d  not 
from  a  certain  extent  of  t^uuntl,  Hko  tlic  Egyptiaii^i^/'^^i  but  from  every 
sitkie  or  wat4>r-whe«L 


LHAR  IV.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

\mU  Wady-el-Kcnou.s.]]  The  country  cxtonilitix  along  the  Nile,  from 
Amoiulu  to  the  norlheni  limits  Aii  Dnngola,  ih  divi<h*d  by  the  inhabitants  into 
two  portA  :  the  IVadtf-cl-hcntiuv,  extending  from  Ansouiui  to  ISeboun, — 
and  the  HWy  Snha,  embracing  the  whub^  country  from  Sebutuk  to  Don- 
gola.     The  latter  district  i&  ali*o  »>onietimes  calle<l  Sa^d. 

yUlagcSy  and  Temple  of  Djorn  ilosJicinJ^  All  the  vilbigea,  oh  f ar  aa 
Dongola  are  called  rvadt/^  a  '  valley.'  There  are  always  tlure  or  four  of 
them  coniprise<l  under  one  frt^neml  name.  Tlnw  Wadif  Dchmtft  extenda 
about  four  miles  alonir  the  bonk  of  the  river,  and  includes  upwards  of  half 
a  di»zen  handets,  each  of  which  hoK  ilfit  porticuhu'  nauu*. — At  Dehond^  the 
country  on  tlie  eastern  bank  widens  a  little.  Five  houn*  above  Dehoudif 
is  Wady  Kardnsoi/y  around  which  wg  visible  the  foundations  of  ho  many 
huildinu^  na  uiu'-t,  if  completed,  have  rendered  it  a  city  of  temples. — About 
6  hoiirH  from  Karda.soy,  i»  the  district  of  TaJ'ti  or  Tejfa^  extending  along 
both  bank«  of  the  river.  The  principal  vilb*ge  here  contained  between  200 
uud  300  inluibitaiitti  in  IHll. — Kalabshc  is  tljc  largcbt   village  bctwoexi 
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Detir  and  Assouan.  It  ron*iist^  of  n  namlH>r  of  hut-*  hnih  rnimil  th(^  niiiis 
of  a  nmirnificenl  tpmple.  Bolzuiii  tsaj'w,  thi^  pottery  found  in  thp  miiis  in 
all  of  (Irooiaij  manufacture.  About  nine  miles  \hAmw  Dakkp,  at  u  place 
calK'd  Djrn-n  Hossein,  \»  an  vxcarat^  t«uipUs  executed  apparently  in  Uie 
infanry  of  the  art.  We  ifmbjoin  Burcklianlta  deNcriptiun'xJf  this  mort  m- 
terestinp  relic  of  antiquity.' 

Dakke,']  Dakke  is  euppowd  to  occupy  the  tnt(*  of  the  nnrient /'m/- 
cw.  Its  Temple,  a  beautihil  building,  was  dedicated  to  Hermea.  It  i» 
built  of  a  reniartuddy  fine  wuKUttme  of  a  pvcnliar  blueifili  tiiigv. 

'2d,  Wady-Nuba.]  DehVf  the  modern  capital  of  Nubia,  is  a  lonp 
8tra»t];)ing  lilla^e  of  mud-cottagefs'  in  the  midKt  of  a  thick  palm-grove. 
Dr  KiihardHon  ewtiniated  the  population  in  1817,  iit  SlKXI  m>u1«. — Ebxam- 
bni^  ttr  IbMamhiil^  h  colebrated  for  itn  maji^i6cent  tempbs  Hmt  laid  open 
by  Belzoni,  which  M.  ClmmpoUion  considers  to  have  been  buill  15  ceiiiurieH 
before  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  interior  consists  of  14  cliamberH,  extendinf?  al- 
together 1 54  f»»et  in  len^h.  There  are  no  marks  of  vi<dence  about  it.—  PVa- 
rfy  Haifa  is  ihe  la«t  habitable  place  to  which  the  Nubian  boatH  as- 
cend. Tlie  river  is  navi^blc,  however.  alM»ve  an  hour  farther.  Towards 
tlni  sotitbem  extremity,  four  culti\-ati*4l  i*)lands  occur  in  snecetwiun.  Bts 
yond  l]»e«e,  innuraernblc  rocky  iHleta  form  llie  neconH  Cataract  of  the 
Nile.     The  river  is  here  at  roost  20()  yarda  ia  breadth ;  the  scenery  ia 

)  "  Thii  temple  lUods  npon  tbv  inp  of  a  hill,  the  brond  dttclivitf  of  which  is  luiwr. 
rd  with  ruhliUh  and  aonie  frmpneota  of  eolon&l  otatues.  In  front  in  n  porltco  c«nRi*t- 
hig  of  five  S4(tuu-e  rolamns  en  eauJi  tide,  cut  out  of  the  rork,  with  a  rotv  uf  ctrrular  eo- 
lumni  in  front,  ronilmetm]  of  uvenU  blocks,and  which  originally  kuppurted  an  rntablo- 
lurr.  Of  these  oolumni  imly  two  remain.  Itpfnre  each  uf  the  M^unre-sIdMl  columns 
Mtaiids  a  coluiBal  atatue  iif  mnd-Mtone,  alMiiit  vi|{htf*<-n  (ret  hit;h,  hnt<lln(  ii  flail  in  one 
hand,  the  other  haiiKinit  down  :  tht*/  all  rrpreaent  iiihId  ti);urea.  willi  the  narrow  beard 
under  Che  chin  and  tht^  high  s|ihtux  cap,  tbrlr  flhouldi'm  oovored  with  bieru^Jyplnr  in- 
scriptiuna.  On  both  sides  of  the  portico  ia  an  open  alley  hewn  in  the  rmk,  wfi«uce, 
perhapa,  the  materials  uf  the  front  colonade  wvre  taken,  'rbe  pronana.  which  is  enter- 
ad  frotn  the  {mrticw  by  a  lai^e  nte,  is  18  uaora  square,  and  rootaiiis  two  rows,  three  In 
fBcb,  nflmnaense  coiomoi  without  capitala,  meaaoriugA  fi>et  by  Tin  the  plan.  InfiroHl 
of  each  ot  these  columns  Is  a  colossal  nsnre  more  than  SO  f«ft  in  height,  representing  the 
nsital  juvenile  flgurc  with  the  corn-measure  or  boonsc  an  the  head,  the  hactds  croaaed 
ijp^Mi  the  brejiKt,  and  hiildiiig  the  duil  and  cresicr.  Although  these  statues  arc  rudely 
executed,  Uie  outlines  of  iJieir  iHxlira  being  incorrect,  ami  tbcir  legi  men*  round  blocks. 

Jet  they  have  a  striking  effect  in  ihla  compMrntivelv  iniall  npartment.  Accuicomed  as 
had  been  to  the  grandeur  of  Egyptian  temples,  1  was  nevertheteas  trtrack  with  admi- 
nrtioa  Ml  entering  this  ebtomy  prunaos,  and  brboliliiig  these  immense  figures  fttanding 
in  Misnce  befure  me.  They  lmme<liately  i^fcalled  to  tnr  memory  the  dr;«trin^^  [  had 
Been  of  (he  ravea  near  Sunitf  and  other  Indian  excavated  trmple%  which,  in  many  re- 
apecta,  Iwar  a  strong  rcsemb)anc«  to  those  of  Nubia.  On  the  side  walls  of  the  preoaoa 
are  four  recesses  or  niches,  in  each  of  whtdi  are  three  atatoes  of  the  natural  Hize,  repre- 
ieoting  the  ditferent  aymbftllcal  male  and  female  figarcB  which  are  aeen  on  the  walla  of 
the  templti  of  Egypt.  Ihe  rcnlro  figures  ara  generally  clothed  in  a  long  ilrraa,  white 
the  othrrn  are  naked.  All  tbe»e  figures,  as  well  as  the  coIomi,  are  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  stucco,  and  bad  once  been  |Uiintrd  :  they  muMt  then  hare  had  a  splendid  appear- 
ance. A  door  leadi  from  the  pronaw  Into  thecella,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  two 
massy  pillars,  and  on  each  side  b  a  small  a)iartraent,  which  was  probably  a  place  of  ae- 
pultiirt:.  with  high  Ntonf  benches,  thut  may  have  served  fur  h-upp4>rtuig  tnuinuiies,  or  as 
tables  lor  embalming  the  bodies  depmiled  in  ihn  temple,  'llie  floon  have  been  broken 
np  in  search  of  treasure,  and  ar«  niiw  ruvered  with  mbbinh.  Hrhind  the  I'ella,  ;iiid 
communicating  with  it  by  a  duor,  is  the  adytum,  on  each>aide  of  which  is  a  door  also 
opening  into  the  cella,  rxacOy  like  those  in  thu  temple  at  Uerr,  In  the  posterior  wall 
of  tbs  adytum  are  foor  siacuea,  above  the  human  slze^  seated  ;  and  in  the  oentrr  of  iha 
wall  isalai^e  cubical  stone,  without  any  sculpture,  the  nae  of  which  1  cannut  dete^ 
mine.  OTtbe  srulptare  and  hieruglypbicj  with  which  the  wall*  of  thi!i  irm pie  were 
covered,  very  littlf  is  iiuw  di*i:ernible.  the  sniid-stnne being  nf  a  vrry  friable  nature,  and 
soon  falling  to  decay  :  added  to  this,  the  walU  am  quite  black  with  nmoke  from  the  tirw 
kindled  by  the  neighbouring  shepherds,  who  often  paas  the  night  in  iho  temple  with 
their  cattle.  Enough,  however,  still  remains  to  show  that  the  sculptuirs  are  rudely 
necuifMl." 
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wild  »nd  |ncturpsqiip,  mtlMT  than  HiiMiini>.     Tlii*  livor,  hroken  into  a  nmn* 
lH>r   (>r  Htreujim  liy  llic  rwkti  luid  i^letn.    uppeiLTH    a«   if  is^uiiiK    Ironi    it 

>  trniTHhy  srmrrp.     Soiiir  of  tho  rorliK   nro  rovoriMl  wll!i  slinilis  and  vcrdun*, 

I  while  otiiprs  |»rpf*ent  \*etU  of  yellow  ^and,  or  I > link  imktMl  Mtiiiniit!i.   Ttu*ffe 

'  rocks  extpnd  nhout  10  milpH ;  wliile  on  onch  eido  of  tlu»  rivrr.  tin*  whole 
prospect  i<t  oiu>  viiHt  dcitort  of  rtai)d-!4ton(*.  rork,  hihI  yollow  huiuI.  The 
island  of  Say  uhov(>  the  rntarai't  i^  nhtrnt  t'i|^ht  iiulKh  in  hwiulh,  iLiid  fnim 
o»p  tothrf'c  in  lin^idtli.  It  ]i!k1  foriiirrly  Ua  invii  inth'jH'ndonl  ii^n. — Alwvft 
Tinarch,  the  Nilo  pun^nos  n  v(»ry  windiiitf  cournc,  and  it*  dividt- d  hy  u  mic- 
oesHion  of  Inrire  an<l  Iwautifnl  islands. — The  inhabimiitH  (»f  Mahaxx  rtiuin 
to  he  di?*)rcndants  of  th»  Arah  tri(M.*  of  Koreish,  to  whicli  iIn*  fiiiiiily  of 
Maliontct  btdoniiTod.  It  \h  ci'ituiii,  however,  siiyH  Mr  VVaddin^Mon,  that  at 
pn^Nent  the  fcatun^-fl  iintl  lunpini^e  i>f  this  peoph'  ore  Nuhiaii. 

3rf.  DovnoLA.]      Don^ola  i«  Rituiiteil  on  tli«  we?<tr'ni   Iirarioh   of  tho 

•"Nile.  It  bepioK  to  tlie  S.  of  the  ihUukI  of  Mosho,  near  Ar^ouan.  Arom- 
Ao,  alan^o  Holiuiry  )iilL  ahotil  four  nrd»'!4  from  the  Nih»,  lias,  from  tiine 
imnienionaU  marked  the  frontierM  of  Mu)ias!«  and  Donf;ola.  The  latter 
country  is   cfeneniUy  flat.      The  western   himlts  of  thu  river  are  here  llie 

■  niowt  fertih*.  Don^^oln  if*  fninouH  for  itx  hn*«Ml  of  hop*e?*,  and  its  hheej*  with 
hnirinNtead  of  wool.    The  inlmlntantfi  are  all  MHliommedmiK.    llatij-Omai\ 

'  iiafftery  badeen^  Ilanucv/i,  /rt'wcrcoo/c,  and  Aruboocote  are  the  principal 
Tillages. 

4//i.  The  counthv  of  the  Cubbabish   Ahabk.]     This  irih*«  liv«*s 

'  towanln  the  W,  and  S.  \V.  from  Donp>la,  in   the  ilesert  tailed  BahioQila^ 

*  and  towArds  Shendy.  They  are  independent  and  warlike  in  their  liabito. 
f  Vmkaneijer  and  Hobri  are  their  principal  villages. 

5M.  The  countiiy  of  tiik  Siirygya  Auabs.]  A  mountainmu 
^ rocky  tract  separates  Donf^tda  fnnn  the  country  of  the  8hey|f)a  Aralts,  who 
'  are  dividerl  into  fimr  irilM"*,  an*!  v.\w\\V  the  Arabian  lani^iag^e.  Some  of 
their  prineipul  vill«(re»  an^  Tvrri/l  IVniittii  Grttitf  Duhaxzatl^  ainl  Meratvc. 
^Learned  men  nro  here  held  in  hi|.'h  e.Htinnition ;  and  the  h>adin?  branches 
^of  MAhommedaii  science  are  tim^dit  in  the  scImioU,  to  whiib  the  youth 
f  from   neip-hhonrinff  eoiintrie«  rewoti.      The  territory  of   Memwe  on   the 

•  middle  bmneh,  here  formed  by  the  Nile,  if*  described  as  |H'Cu!iarly  loxu> 
'  riant  and  well-imitnte«l.  Thfj  moi»t  interenting  object  this  country  ofTen 
f  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller, Ls  a  nm^e  of  must  mnpdfiient  monuments  at 
'  Meniwe.  TIh'm*  are  the  remain!*  of  w^ven  teinjilen,  i>f  whieli  tht.'  larj^l  i» 
!  450  feet  lonikr,  by  15iMiroad.  Th«  two  larijefit  apartments  are  117  feel 
*hy  111,  and  123  by  Hl2.  Here  are  nUo  17  pyraniidN  ;  while  weven  miles 
^iuVher  up  the  river,  at  a  plate  called  El-lkdlal,  tliere  in  a  nion*  nuraeronn 
hand  lofty  range.  In  tlie  name  and  localities  of  Merawe,  there  Meemsaome 
[trace  of  the  ancient  Meroe, 

C//*.  MtujRAT.]  Mo^rut  or  Haba-Tab  lie8  1>etween  Merax^'e  and 
rBerber,  It  is  inhabited  by  an  inde|keudeat  Arab  tril>e.  One  of  the  prin- 
l^pal  villages  it>,  Btttijem. 

'  llh.  Country  to  the  fastof  tiikKu.k  Valley.] — Of  thi«  region 
'jonly  tliat  |>art  through  which  camvans  travel  in  known  It  €*t>nhislfl  of  a  se- 
'rii*?4  of  4leep  valleys.  Some  of  the  defilew  are  so  narrow  that  a  loadeti 
I  camel  can  only  with  difficulty  make  it»t  w*ay  ibnnigb. 
I  8/A.  Behukk.] — This  country  i*i  situated  on  the  euHtem  side  of  the  Nile  ; 
I  to  the  north  of  Atliara.  Ilie  chief  place  is  called  Ankheyne  by  Bujvk- 
bardt;  there  are,  liesides,  a  number  of  pretty  jmpnlouH  villii^'eH.  Th««  in- 
mhitiUJttf  ore  Araliians  of  the  tril»e  of  M4*}.aetal.      They  are  u  tiiie-Krokiu^ 
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race  of  men ;  but  exceeding^ly  Tr^acherons  and  aTsricious.  Thpy  pcxwew 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  ;  and  tlieir  hr««<l  of  cametfi  is  conMilcred  particn* 
larly  good.  Some  of  theiu  ar«  extoruiivfiy  en^a^ed  in  coinniercei  bh  t)ie 
comvaiis  from  Soiinaar  and  Shpndy  pasn  through  thi»  country  on  tlioir  route 
to  Egypt.  They  are  governed  by  a  mek  of  limit*^!  authority  ;  the  mem- 
bers cd  hia  family  are  called  ras.  F'akeerx  or  Hcholarn  enjoy  great  ronai- 
deratinn  here ;  almost  every  family  of  any  importance  has  a  son  devoted  to 
tlic  study  of  the  law.  ITieir  chief  buHitieait  ih  to  write  amuletH  and  magi- 
cal formulas ;  ihey  are  also  the  physicians  of  the  rountrj*. 

9M.  Damrr.^  Damer  w  a  town  or  village  to  the  ea^t  of  Berh«r,  inha- 
bited by  llie  Arabian  tril»e  of  Medja-ydin.  Most  of  the  inbabitantR  are 
fokarat  or  prieHt«,  and  they  arc  goremed  by  an  arch-priest  called  El  Pnk^ 
el  Kehir.  These  priests  are  held  in  no  mucb  estimation,  that  caravans 
under  their  protection  are  never  attacked  by  the  rapaciona  triben  of  the 
ueighbouring  regions,  who  are  afraid  lest  the  fokaran  f^hould  punish  them 
by  withholding  the  due  supplies  of  rain. 

lOM.   Has  kl  Waoy.]     This  district  lies  between  Berber  and  the  Mo- 

I  Uh,  SiiENDY.]  This  country,  consisting  of  immense  fertile  plains^  lies 
Bouth  trom  Atbara.  The  population  consists  of  various  Arab  tribes,  who 
are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  earh  other.  In  the  fertile  plain  of 
Boeydha  nre  extensive  salt-works,  which  supply  the  wliole  country  as  far 
as  Senaaar  with  salt.  We  have  already  noticed  the  commercial  importance 
of  Shendy.  the  capital  of  this  district.  A  day's  journey  to  the  north  of 
Shendy,  M.  Cailtiamt  discovered  a  vast  assemblage  of  pyramids  and  other 
ancient  mouuuients.  Hiese  buihliiigs  are  turned  to  the  east,  and  all  the 
pyramids  face  the  same  point  of  thi>  horizon. 

I2ih,  CoL'NTHiEs  BETWEEN  Shkndv  AND  SouAKiNf.]  Very  little  is 
kuown  respecting  tliis  district.  The  province  of  Taka  fumis  a  part  of  tlie 
country  of  Bi^ljee,  which  embraces  the  course  of  the  river  Atbara  from  Gad 
Kadjib.  and  is  Naid  to  extend  to  the  monntwus  of  Ab}-ssinia.  Taka  is 
quite  a  flat  district,  and  is  bounded  on  llie  south  by  a  cluun  of  mountains 
called  Negrryh,  which  nins  parallel  with  tlic  coast  of  the  Re<l  sea.  Vio- 
lent hurricanes  prevail  hen?  in  June.  At  the  edge  of  the  Desert  is  a  lively 
commercial  tillage  called  Sak-liadcndra, 

13(/i.  Country  south  of  Taka.]  This  district  is  almost  unknown. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Amarer  tribe.  The  plains  are  iu  many  places  impreg- 
nated with  Bait  to  tbe  depth  of  several  iorJies. 

l4//j.  SouAKiM.]  This  district  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  hay  of 
tbe  Ked  sc^  several  islands  in  which  belong  to  it.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
motley  population  of  Arabian  and  l^douin  descent,  'lite  government  is 
conducte<l  by  an  emir,  wlio  is  elected  by  the  principal  families. 

15/A.  Coast  of  Nubia.]  In  proceedint^  along  lh«  c^ast  from  Massou- 
rah  the  shore  appears  flat,  but  high  mountains  rise  in  the  interior,  antl  run 
iowarda  the  north.  Between  these  and  the  shore  are  some  thick  forests 
of  iXiepalma  Thehaica  and  mimosas*  Lions,  panihsrs,  and  elephants  are 
said  to  inhabit  ther*.  The  country  i»  considered  to  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar.  Missa  Mombarik  has  a  good  harlwur ;  there  is  anotlicr  at 
Arus.  Bedjah  is  a  general  name  for  this  coast  land  ;  but  Hurckhardt  re- 
airicts  tbi(4  appellation  to  the  country  south  from  Saiigayt  to  Abyssiuia. 
Tlie  Ababde,  Bisharye,  and  Mekaberab  Araba  inhabit  this  district. 

16M.  Sennaar.]  This  country  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile.  The 
name,  however,  is  applied  with  more  extensive  or  restricted  signification 
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by  iravt^Ueni.  It  iii  a  labli^-lauil,  rising  towarjH  the  south  hh  far  as  Fuzi 
a  high  mouDtainoui*  dwtriiH.  The  country  is  watenHl  hy  t\w  Ni!*>,  and  in 
fertile  as  far  bm  the  bounilariea  of  Abyssiuia,  The  climate  is  rather  vari- 
able and  unhealthy.  In  ISOA-  a  negro  nation^  till  then  unknown,  leaving 
the  west  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  embarked  on  thi«  river,  and  came  down 
to  invade  the  territories  of  th«  Nubiau  Arabt*.  Thew  negroe**  called  tbeui- 
selveu  Shillooks^  and  foiindod  the  city  of  Sennaar,  which  Poncet  aftimia 
contained  100,000  inliabitanta,  a  number  evidently  prodigiously  exag- 
gerated. It  is  certainly  a  conatderuble  ooaiiiiercial  jilacf*,  and  tteiids  yearly 
caravans  to  Eg)']>t,  Nigritia,  and  the  [>on  of  Sidda  in  Arabia ;  but  its  po 
pulatiou  certainly  does  not  exceed  10,000  souls.  The  black  and  sacred 
Ibis  has  boon  found  here. 

Xlth,  Countries  soiiTii  from  Srnnaak.]  The  districts  to  the  S.  of 
Sennaar  are  almost  unknown.  From  tliis  point  Bruce's  course  diverged  to  tlw 
E..  and  Brown's  lay  too  far  to  the  \V.  M.  Cailliaud  ia  our  only  guide  and 
authority  here.  To  the  S.E.  of  Sennaar  are  Fazocl^  Ei-KcUy  and  Camamdy 
on  the  Blue  River.  Beyond  them  is  Diir-foc^  that  is,  *the  upjier  country.* 
Dar  Dinkah  and  Dar  Shvluk  are  tlie  countries  on  the  western  brantJi  of 
the  Nile;  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  Dar-el-Bertat  occupy  the  interior — a 
higli  mountainous  tract,  thickly  wooded,  and  as  yet  entirely  unexplored. 
'Vhei  natives  of  Fazorl  are  a  handsome  ract*,  who  raroly  have  their  nose 
flattened,  thougli  they  are  genuine  negroes.  A  goat-^kin  round  their  loins, 
with  its  paws  tied  in  a  knot  in  front,  is  the  only  covering  of  the  men- 
The  women  have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  their  middle. 
Necklaces  and  bracelets  of  glass  beads,  with  a  wooden  peg  in  their  ears 
and  noses,  and  a  pewter  penHont  hanging  from  their  lower  lip,  the  l>ootle> 
amulet,  and  a  net  over  their  tressed  hair,  fonn  the  sum  total  of  their  finery. 
Tlieir  huts  are  cylindrical  with  conical  roofs  of  thatch.  Their  cistenu, 
storehouses,  and  utenmls,  show  them  to  be  by  no  meanrt  in  the  lowest  state 
of  civilization.  The  natives  of  Bertat  are  generally  strong  and  well-made, 
having  neither  woolly  hair,  nor  genuine  ne^:n*o  features.  They  place  great 
reliance  on  their  priests  and  *  rain-makers,'  like  ti]e  Bechuanas  of  South 
Africa.  Their  women  ap])ear  to  be  more  inmlest  and  faitliful  than  is  usual 
among  negroes.  Maizes  mid  Iimcesi  are  their  defensive  weapons ;  horns 
and  tifes  fomt  their  military  music  They  carry  on  a  Idoody  warfare  with 
the  GalluH.  In  Diukali  the  men  go  naked ;  a  gont-skm  girdle  is  worn  hy 
the  women.  Both  sexes  shave  tlieir  heads,  and  carefully  <lepilate  their 
bodies.     The  tribes  farther  south  are  said  to  be  ferocious  caimibals. 


AuthorUUgS}  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia.  4to.  Lond.  1819. — 
Gau's  Neu  entdeckte  Denkniiiler  von  Nubien.  Sluttg.  lH2Itol828. — 
Journal  of  a  visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia.  By  G.  W'addinglon.  4to. 
Lond.  1822. — A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Sennaar.  By 
Mr  English.  8vo.  Lond.  1822.— Voyage  a  Merofe.  Par  M.  T.  Cailliaud. 
Texte.  4  torn.  8vo.  Paris,  1826-7. — ^I.  ChampolUons  letters  in  the  Moui- 
teur  of  1829-30 ;  aikd  M.  Lcnormant's  letters  in  the  Re^-ue  Francaise  of 
1829-30. — The  eho\-alier  Uienzi  collected  12  4to.  volumes  of  MSS.  and 
240  maps  and  drawings,  a  great  part  of  which  related  to  Nubian  antiquities, 
during  his  recent  travehj  in  the  East,  but  lUI  these  were  unfortunately  lost  at 
■ea  when  tlie  clievaliHr  was  on  his  return  to  Europe. 
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BoHn<iafUt  and  Sjrfent']  This  vmi  cuuntry  i«  8ituat«(l  od  the  etuiteni 
limits  of  Northeni  Afrira,  Its  extfot  and  liaiits  have  not  yet  been  fixtMJ 
with  precision  :  for  ita  northern  and  southern  boundary  lineaare  imsettlet). 
Acco^diu^:  to  Salt's  chart  it  extends  Irom  N*  lat.  9  to  la"  40';  and  from 
E.  long.  33*  40'  to  41°.  Pinkcrton  aays  it  is  770  uiiIps  in  length,  and  550 
ilk  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Nubian  State  of  Sennaar  ;  on 
ttte  £.  by  tJie  gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Red  sea ;  on  tho  S.  by  the  country  of 
the  Galloa,  the  country  of  the  Samanlys,  and  Mount  Tchaka,  which  is  a 
proloogatioii  of  the  niountHin<i  of  the  Moon  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sbillooks.  ItH  territorial  surface  lias  lieen  computed  by  some 
geof^raphent  at  820,000,  by  others  at  344^250  aquare  milea. 

Nainet.^  This  country  corresponds  to  the  soutliem  part  of  the  ^thith- 
pia  supra  ^gyptum  of  the  onrienta;  and  the  AbysHiniana  still  call  tliem- 
•elve«  ftiopiawanSt  and  their  country  Itiopia :  f*comfuliy  disdaining  the 
luunea  of  Abatti  and  Abt/ssinianSj  which  Iwve  lieeii  coined  from  the  Arabic 
Habejtht  signifying  'a  mixed  people.'  Tliey  prefer,  howerer,  the  appella- 
tion AgaxiittiM  for  themselves,  and  Agojsi  or  Ghez  for  their  country.  By 
the  Koinans  they  were  called  Ajcunites, 

DivUiotu,^  Our  to|K>graphical  information  regarding  this  so  extcn- 
»i%'e  country  is  very  limited  and  ubscure  ;  but  the  following  are  understood 
to  be  the  provincial  subdiviaioua  of  the  country: 

I.  TlGRE  ;  compreliending  the  tract  betwixt  the  Re<l  sea  and  tlte  Tacc-axc 


1.  Tigre  Proper  or  Axum. 

S.  Agame.    Chief  town,  Genata. 

3.  Eiiderta.     Chief  town,  Antalo. 

4.  Wojjerat  or  VVog^ra. 

5.  Wofila. 

6.  Lasta. 


7.  Avergale. 

8.  Samen. 

9.  Temben. 

10.  Sireh  or  Shire. 

11.  Miilre  Baliar-iie^Hsb. 


I 


U.  AuHARA,  comprehending  tlie  provincea  W.  of  tlie  Tacc&ze :  vijs. 

1.  Amhara    Proper,    now   almost   entirely  in    the  hands  of   the    Kiljow 
Gallos. 

2.  Dembea,  with  Gondar  the  capital. 

3.  Damut. 

4.  Gojam,  or  Agow-midre. 

5.  Bejender,  or  the  Sheep-country. 

III.  SouTiiEKN  Independent  Statbs  of  Shoali,  Efat,  &c. 

Hittofy,']  The  Ethiopian  work  entitled  Tbt^A;  Negouchhf,  beinp  a 
chronicle  of  the  kingw  of  AbvHsinia,  remounta  to  a  period  coosideraMy 
earlier  than  the  Christian  era.  From  Arwo,  or  the  Serpent-king,  to  Menilek, 
or  about  1000  B.  C  this  chronicle  counts  five  kings,  or  rathor  dynasties.  The 
8th  king  subsequent  to  the  (Christian  era  was  Za-Hakala  or  SkoskaJus. 
Under   the   two   brothers,    Abraha  and    Axbftlia,   in   330  tlie  Christian 
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religion  was  establifilHMJ  in  Ethiopia.  It  hod  been  introdnr^  by-  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  mentionwl  in  Act**  viii.  26.  It  is  CTident  that  thin  Ab- 
raha  or  Abrelia  could  not  be  the  surerciguof  that  numo  who  in  represented 
by  the  Ai-abian  ItiMtorianN  as  haviuj^  led  a  mi^'hty  army  Hgaiiiflt  the  city  of 
Mecca,  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  and  to  have  been  mi- 
racnlouoly  defeated.  It  would  Hecm  that  the  power  of  the  AhyRnintan 
uiunarchH  was  well-CTitablisheil  in  the  4th  century,  and  that  at  this  period 
thoy  had  extended  their  don)inion»  into  Arabia,  and  ti-otn  Zeilah  unto  the 
junction  of  the  Taccaze  with  the  Kile.  About  llio  year  530  Hpreral 
Chrijttian  miiwionarieH  proeeede<l  to  Abyssinia  with  the  view  of  rekindling 
the  expirinfiT  emberH  of  reliffion  ;  and  near  the  same  pfHod  king  Caleb  or 
Elesbaan,  in  alliance  with  the  emperor  .hnttininn,  fon^dit  Hereral  campaigiM 
in  Arabia  against  the  .Jews  and  KoreiNliitef*,  and  conquered  a  part  of  Ye- 
men. About  60  or  80  years  after  this  period  ifio  Abyseinians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Arabia  by  the  Persians,  who  drovo  them  across  the  Red  sea, 
and  even  subilued  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  Afrinin  side  of  that  sea. 
It  is  by  the  long  nwidence  of  the  Persians  in  this  newly  acquired  territoiy 
that  we  niuHt  expl^n  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  many  Persian  wordEa 
in  the  language  of  Abyssinia.  Their  iDountains,  and  the  phyNicul  features 
of  their  countrj',  enabled  the  Abyssiniana  to  preserve  their  natural  existence 
and  religion  when  assaulted  by  the  fanatic  MuHsulniaji  hordes.  The  Zo- 
gaic  dynasty  reigned  for  340  years  in  this  country.  In  1368  the  irrandees 
of  Shoa  reinstated  a  supposed  bnmcb  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  f^heba  on 
the  throne.  Among  tlie  princes  of  this  d)'nasty,  Amda  Zuin,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14lh  century,  was  a  warlike  and  powerful  prince.  It  t« 
probable  that  the  crusadt»s  w«re  known  to  the  Abyssinians,  for  about  this 
epoch  we  find  tlieir  princes  abstaining  from  the  rustomary  pilgrinkage  to 
the  holy  land,  anri  despatching  a  bishop  to  visit  tbi-  hnty  tomb  as  their 
representative.  This  bishop  ba^-ing  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Muasul- 
mans,  was  by  them  forcibly  circumcised, — a  circumstance  which  gave  rise 
to  a  rery  bloody  war  betwixt  the  Moors  and  Ahyssiniaiw.  In  1445  the 
Abyssinian  emperor,  Znra  Yacob,  sent  an  ainlmssador  to  the  council  of 
Florence,  who  declareil  for  the  Eastern  church.  The  favourable  report* 
which  some  Abyssinian  priests  who  visited  Europe  made  of  their  native 
country  and  its  trade  with  the  south  of  Africa,  stimulatftd  the  Portuguese 
to  those  voyages  in  the  course  of  which  the  cape  t>f  Gooil  Hope  and 
India  were  discovered.  Father  CohUian,  one  of  the  Portuguese  agenta, 
preseuted  himself  in  1490  at  tlie  court  of  the  Abysi^tnifln  negus  or  king, 
and  pre^Tiili'd  on  the  iteghe  or  queen-mother  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Portugal.  This  event  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe ; 
the  Portuguese;  court  acknowledged  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  and  deftpau-jied  a 
grand-ambassador  on  their  part  to  the  court  of  their  new  ally,  A  few 
years  afterwards  we  find  the  Abyssinian  king  assisted  by  a  furce  of  400 
Portuguese,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  a  herce  Mahommedan  chief  who 
reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Arrus  or  Harrar,  situated  eastwar<ls  from  the 
province  of  Choa.  Many  Catholic  missionaries  obtained  acce!sa  to  this 
countr)'  during  the  subsistence  of  its  relations  with  Portugal ;  but  towarda 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  Ah)*s8inia  became  less  accessible  to  Europe, 
ans  on  account  of  the  Turks  having  seized  the  maritime  districts  of 
Souakim  and  Maaaouah.  and  by  the  incursions  of  tlie  hostile  Gallas.  Tho 
Jesuit  Paez  visited  thlii  country  in  1603,  and  acquired  so  great  intluenct* 
at  court  that  the  euii>eror  eaibraced  t}ie  Roman  Catliolic  religion  ;  but 
the  emperor   Socinios  abjuretl  the  new  faitb,  aud  bis  son  following  hia 
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father's  rieirt,  expelled  mil  the  agent*  of  the  Propagandji  from  the  country. 
In  1699,  when  the  French  physician,  Ponci^t,  vuiiied  Abysainia,  the  court 
had  been  transferred  to  Gondar.  In  1750  three  Franciscana  penetrated 
to  thit)  city,  and  acquired  contiiderable  influence  at  tlie  court  uf  Vo»ouh  II. 
who  reipied  from  1729  to  1752.  In  1769  Bruce  visited  Abyssinia.  Its 
next  European  vUitor  waa  $a]t>  in  1805,  and  again  in  1809.  It  is  solely 
to  the  relations  of  tlieae  travellera  that  we  owe  oar  present  acquaintance 
with  Abyssinia. 

MouHtaim,'}  Abyssinia  is  entirely  a  country  of  niouutaius.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Nome  as  a  table-land,  havinf(  a  geiitbt  incliuaiion  towards  the 
N.  W.  A  lofty  v»n\^  called  Lamalmon^  bam  the  entiuace  from  tlie  Red 
sea.  The  mountains  of  Somen  in  Tigre,  between  the  Tacazze  and  tlie 
Coror,  are  still  more  elevated.  To  these  we  may  add  the  mountains  of 
Gojam,  which  ^ve  rise  to  the  Sahr-el-Asrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile ;  the 
hi^h  land  of  £fat ;  the  lower  heights  of  Araluire  in  the  S.  W. ;  and  6n&IIy 
a  lofty  raiiife,  which  is  said  to  run  along  ite  whole  southern  frontier,  and 
forms  probably  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  To  determine 
the  precise  height  of  thsse  mountains  is  impossible  from  any  data  we 
poK^ess.  Mr  Bruce,  during  his  residence  in  Abyssinia,  saw  no  snow  on 
any  part  of  them,  and  be  asserts  snow  to  he  there  entirely  nnlcnown.  Mr 
Salt,  however,  in  the  month  of  April,  obiterved  snow  on  two  of  the  mouu- 
tmna  of  Samen  :  aud  Mr  Peorce,  in  crossing  tite  same  mountains,  waa 
overtaken  by  a  snow-stonn  in  the  montli  of  October.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  these  mountains,  if  they  do  not  attain,  at  least  approach  the 
limit  of  [Hirpetual  cougf.'liition.  The  configuration  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  is  peculiar :  they  tihocit  up  in  sluirp  peaks,  and  are  usuaUy  as- 
cended by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders.  Tlie  districts  of  Angola,  Dembea, 
Damut,  and  the  country  of  the  Agows,  are  level  and  free  of  mountainous 
ridgeft. 

Jiivers.^  1^^  most  celebrated  river  of  Abyssinia  is  tlie  Bahr-el-Ajsrekt 
or  Blue  Rlver»  wbidi  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Agows,  whence  it 
flows  into  tlie  lake  Dembea,  across  which  it  passes  without  mixing  its 
waters,  so  tlmt  its  current  remains  always  visible.  It  aftewards  sweeps,  in 
a  lemicircular  course,  round  the  provinces  of  Damut  and  Gojani,  then 
flotirB  in  a  northerly  direction  through  Sennaar,  till  at  Wed  Hogela,  in  lat. 
16%  it  uuitPH  with  the  Abiad,  or  principal  branch  of  the  Nile. — Next 
in  importance  is  the  Tuccaze^  which,  rising  to  the  west  of  Antalo,  drains 
the  mountains  of  Samen  and  Tigro,  and  flows  by  a  N.  W,  course  tlirough 
Sennaar  into  the  Kile.  Besides  these  are  the  Arequa^s  and  March  which 
fall  into  the  Tiicaxze ;  the  Dender  and  MaU^^  which  lall  into  the  Bahr-el- 
Airrek, ;  the  Hanazo  an<l  the  Hawash^  which  lone  themselves  in  the  sands 
on  their  yr^y  to  the  lied  !i«a.  There  are  several  lakes,  of  whtcli  Dembea 
is  the  diief,  bnt  we  caimot  pretend  to  give  any  particular  account  of 
them. 

Climate,']  Were  we  to  attend  only  to  \\»  proximity  to  the  equator,  we 
might  pronounce  this  a  warm  country ;  and,  in  many  districts,  particularly 
in  the  level  Umds  upon  the  shores  of  the  Re<l  sea,  it  is  actually  so  ;  hut  in 
general,  the  numerous  mountains  produce  a  temperature  in  the  atmosphere 
which  is  seldom  disagreeably  warm,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  disagreeably 
cold.  Some  of  the  proviucee  enjoy  a  more  temperate  climate  than  Por- 
tugal or  Spain.  Thunder  is  frequent  and  violent ;  and  that  species  of  whirl- 
wind known  in  America  and  some  other  warm  countries  by  the  name  of 
fyphon.     In   AbyHainia  it  is  called  senda.     The   rainy  season  lasts  from 
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Apni  to  September  ;  during  which  time  the  country  is  drowned  by  a  con- 
linual  dela^'e.  This  rain  is  tlie  chief  cause  of  the  annual  inuitdationa  of 
the  Nile.  The  finest  months  of  the  year  are  those  of  De<*emlM»r  and 
Juiiuary.  Abytwinia  is  in  many  placed  unhealthy  even  to  the  natives.  To 
airangers  it  is  much  more  so.  Violent  fevers,  called  nedad^  arc  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  and,  on  the  tliird  day,  frequently  prove  tatal.  Tertian  feven 
are  common  ;  ua  ii4  a  disease  called  hanzeety  conHi.stin|;  of  a  swelling:  in  the 
glniidH  of  the  throat  and  under  tlie  ariuH.  T\\^.  farenteit^  or  wonn  of  Pharaoh, 
is  occsifiiotKMl  by  the  UHe  of  ba<l  water.  A  tubercle  tirbt  appean*  on  the  lejrs,  or 
somewheri'  on  the  hwwr  parts  of  the  body  ;  ontl  in  a  short  time  the  hea<] 
of  the  worm  appears  alM>vt*  (he  skin.  It  muj*!  be  ctu'efuUy  drawn  out  from 
time  to  time,  winding  it  up  us  it  is  extracted.  If  bn»ken  before  the  whole 
length — sometimes  a  \'ard  and  a  half — be  extracted,  the  limb  ewelU,  and 
mortification  frequently  ensues.  The  elephantiasis — a  disease  which  Drucc 
supposes  TO  be  erroneously  denomitmted  tlie  leprosy  or  Ippra  Arabun%t  i* 
by  him  represented  as  being  a  dreadful  malady.     It  is  endemial. 

•SchY.^  On  the  mountains  the  soil  w  soiuL'tinies  fertile,  but  more  fre- 
quently barren.  In  tlie  valleys,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile  and 
its  brandies,  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

Planur\  Abyssinia,  from  its  fine  climate,  and  the  mngea  of  mountains 
with  which  it  is  every  where  intersected,  which  preserve  the  air  cool  and 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Wheat  is  raised 
in  considerable  quantity ;  but  in  the  lower  pounds  the  heat  is  too  strong 
for  this  grain,  which  is  therefore  reserved  for  the  fooil  of  the  higher  ranks. 
Tsffi  on  tlie  contrary,  grows  on  every  soil,  and  affords  the  bread  which  is 
in  universal  use.  This  [>lunt  is  lierl>aceous.  From  a  number  of  weak  leaves 
rises  a  stalk  about  38  inches  in  length,  and  not  much  tfiicker  than  that  of 
a  carnation.  Out  of  the  lop  springs  a  number  of  bi-anches,  which  contain 
the  seed  or  fruit  enc];os4?d  in  a  species  of  capsule.  Tlie  grains  are  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin,  yet  so  numerous  as  to  constitntM 
on  the  whole  a  bulky  crop.  Some  of  the  lowest  grounds  are  unfit  even  for 
the  production  of  tefT;  on  these  is  raised  a  plant  called  the  tocusao^  which 
yields  a  black  bread  for  the  very  lowest  classes.  Other  important  vegie- 
table  productions  are  :  the  papyrus, — the  haUssan  or  balsam  plant, — sasgo, 
myrrh,  and  opocafpasum  trees, — the  plant  ensete,  said  by  Brace  to  afford 
the  very  best  of  vegetable  food, — the  Banksia  Abifsxinica^  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  of  trees, — with  many  rare  trees,  plants,  and  flowersi 
affording  an  inexhauslible  fund  of  study  to  the  botanist.  Mr  Salt,  in  his 
two  journeys,  added  to  Botanical  science  8  genera,  and  128  species  ;  and 
an  ample  harvest,  no  doubt,  remains  for  future  labourers. 

AnimaU.']  From  the  great  variety  of  its  surface,  and  the  uncultivated 
state  of  some  of  its  districts,  Abyssinia  possesses  a  great  number  of  wild 
animals.  Among  these,  perhaps,  the  most  numerutis  and  characteristic  ia 
the  hyena,  called  here  the  dubhah,  which  appears  to  be  the  fiercest  and 
mu6t  untameable  of  ail  animals.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  they  are  so 
numerous  as  to  place  travellers  in  continual  danger.  They  even  enter  the 
houses;  and,  though  not  gregarious,  when  attracted  by  some  common 
object,  such  as  the  scent  of  dead  bodies — which,  according  to  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  the  country,  are  often  left  unburied — assemble  in  vast 
troops.  Elephants  and  rhinoceroses  are  numerous  in  tlie  low  groonda. 
They  arc  bunted  by  the  Shangallns.  who  use  their  teeth  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  ami  feed  upon  their  ficsh.  There  is  a  species  of  rhinoceros  with 
two  horns  found  in  a  few  districts.     lis  skin,  which  ha^  no  fohls,  is  used 
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for  sbieldfl,  and  its  horns  for  Iiandlea  to  swortla.  The  antelope  is  seldom 
found  iu  the  culliratL*d  diitricis,  but  is  common  on  broken  ground  near  the 
rivers.  The  buffalo,  domesticated  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  is  here  one  of 
the  mo<tt  ferocious  of  animals.  He  lodgen  himself  in  deep  and  sultry  val- 
leya,  onder  the  shade  of  the  talli^st  trees,  and  near  the  largest  and  clearest 
riven.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  abound  in  all  the  rivers ;  the  former 
especially  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  Tacazze.  The  lion  is  mec  with 
occasionally,  and  there  are  several  species  of  the  leopard.  The  ^ebra  is 
frequent  in  the  southern  provinces,  wh«re  its  mane  adorns  the  collars  of  the 
wsr-hones.  The  domestic  animals  are  not  very  different  from  those  of 
Europe.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  species  of  Galla  oxen,  bearing  horns 
of  enormous  magnitude.  Mr  Salt  saw  one  of  4  feet  long,  and  21  inches 
in  circumference  at  its  root.  Tho  horses  are  strong  and  beautiful.  The 
girmffe  and  zebra  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Birds^  /nxectSf  ^c.J  Thu  featheretl  creation  in  Abyssinia  bean  more 
than  its  usual  proportion  to  the  other  kinds  of  animal  life.  Tlie  niajter,  or 
golden  eagle,  perhaps  the  laigest  bird  of  the  old  continent,  and  a  beautiful 
species,  called  the  black  eagle,  are  particularly  noticed  by  Mr  Bruce.  To 
these  Mr  Salt  adds  a  new  species  railed  goodie'gondie^  the  size  of  the 
common  falcon.  Storks,  snipes,  pigeons,  and  swallows,  occur  in  great 
number  and  variety.  Among  insects,  the  most  numerous  and  useful  are 
bees.  Honey  constitutes  every  where  an  important  part  of  the  fAO<l  of  the 
inhabitants.  Several  provinces,  particularly  that  of  the  Agows,  pay  a  large 
proportion  of  their  tribute  in  this  article.  The  honey  assumes  different 
appearances  :  sometimes  black,  sometimes  bloo<l-red,  according  to  the  plant 
on  which  the  insect  feedi*.  The  locust  commits  here  ravages  nearly  as 
terrible  as  it  does  in  all  the  other  countries  of  northern  Africa.  Serpents 
are  not  numerous.  A  large  fly  is  found,  whose  sting  is  aaid  to  be  dreailful 
even  to  the  lion.  Fish  are  abundant  iu  the  rirers,  and  in  the  Red  sea  on 
the  coast. 

MinertiiiJ^  The  mineralogy  of  Abyssinia  ia  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  seems  remarkably  destitute  of  metals  :  for  the  gold  which  passes  through 
Abyssinia  U  brought  from  the  barbarous  countries  to  the  sonth  and  west. 
One  of  the  moat  important  natural  productions  of  the  country  consists  in 
the  great  plain  of  salt,  which  occupies  part  of  the  tract  between  Amphtla 
and  Mas*iuah.  It  covers  a  Bat  plain,  about  4  days'  journey  across.  For 
about  half  a  mile  the  salt  is  soft,  but  afterward  becomes  hard  like  snow 
partially  thawed.  It  is  perfectly  pure  and  bard  for  about  two  feet  <teep; 
but  that  lying  beneath  is  coarser  and  softer  till  purified  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  not  only  serve  for  seasoning  to  food,  hut 
even  circulate  as  money.  The  digging  of  it  is  attended  with  cottiiiderable 
danger  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Gallas,  who  frequently  attack  those  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  canirans  which  convey  the  salt  tu  Antalo.  Their 
safe  arrival  at  that  city  is  therefore  a  subject  of  extraordinary  exaltation. 

Inhabitant  J.]  Tlie  Ahyssinians  are  in  their  persona  well-made  ;  tliey 
are  of  a  dark  olive  or  bronze  complexion,  but  have  nothing  of  the  Ne^o 
features.  They  have  a  great  resemblance  to  tlie  Arabs,  from  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  be  descended.  Their  drews  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  which  they  wrap  round  them  like  a  mantle  ;  to  which  they 
add  close  drawers,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  with  a  girdle  of 
cloth.  Their  food  con>*ist«  of  honey,  the  different  species  of  grain  already 
enumerated,  and  raw  meat  at  festivals.  The  most  general  drink  i»  bouxa, 
— a  a|>6cies  of  sour  l>eer  made  from  the  fermentation  of  cakes,  f^iicuhuV^ 
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ihone  left  at  entertauimonts.  Tocusso,  the  coftrsost  gnun,  proaacMMra^^ 
equal  or  superior  to  auy  of  the  otlierH.  Hydromel  i»  abu)  made  in  grett 
quantities.  Wine  is  only  mule  in  one  dbtrict.  Agrioulturo,  the  only  nrt 
much  cultirated,  is  in  a  very  nule  state.  The  plouchfi  we  con»truct«Hl 
from  the  root,  or  branch  uf  a  tree,  and  are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  land  is 
Iwii'e  ploughefl,  after  which  the  women  break  the  clods.  In  the  course  of 
ripening,  the  crops  are  carefully  weeded.  The  low  land»,  prenorally,  pro- 
duce two  or  tliree  crops  in  the  year.  The  worst  grrain  is  always  reserved 
for  seed.  Every  family  in  general  cultivates  the  soil  for  itself ;  and,  of 
course,  very  little  is  brought  to  market.  The  maas  of  the  people,  not- 
withstanding the  overflowing  fertility  of  the  Muntry,  live  most  miserably 
on  black  teflf  and  tocusso  ;  and  even  persons  of  considerable  diatinctioii  um 
little  except  teff  and  bouza. 

3fanners.']  The  most  formal  mode  of  concluding  marrlBge  is  :  when  the 
]aver,  having  mode  engagements  with  the  parents,  and  obtatne<l  their  con- 
sent (for  that  of  the  bride  is  seldom  asked),  seizes  her  and  carries  her  home 
on  his  shoulders.  A  magniticent  feast  is  then  given  of  brinde  and  bonza, 
and  at  a  fixud  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  afterwards,  they  go  to 
church  and  take  the  sacrament  together.  But  it  is  in  a  few  rare  inataares 
only  that  even  thiit  nlight  ceremony  is  used ;  in  mof«t  cases  the  agreement 
of  friends,  and  a  plentiful  administration  of  raw  meat  and  bouza,  form  the 
only  preUminarios.  The  will  of  either  party,  or  of  both,  is  at  any  time 
sutBcient  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  Mr  Bruce  mentions  being  in  a  large 
company  at  Gondar,  where  there  was  a  Indy  present^  witli  six  persons, 
each  of  whom  had  been  successively  her  husband,  although  none  of  them 
•tood  in  thin  relation  to  her  at  that  time  ;  nor  do  cither  party  consider 
themselves  bound  to  observe^  nnth  rigid  fidelity,  this  slight  engagement 
even  while  it  lasts.  Morals  may  l>c  considered  in  this  respect  as  in  a  state 
of  almost  total  dissolution  in  Abyssinia.  When  to  all  this  we  add,  that 
they  live  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  civil  war,  it  must  cease  to 
excite  any  thing  like  wonder  to  £nd  them  in  a  peculiar  degree  barbarous 
and  brutal.  The  she<iding  of  human  blood  is  here  beheld  without  emotion  ; 
and  t}ie  life  of  man  seems  scarcely  to  be  regarded  above  that  of  brutes. 
Mr  Bruce  seldom  went  out  at  Gondar  witliout  seeing  dead  bodies  in  Uie 
streets,  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  hyscnas  ;  and  officers  of  rank 
were  to  be  seen  acting  as  executioners  upon  numbent  at  once,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  moet  trivial  offences  ;  while  the  aversion  to  such  shock- 
ing scenes,  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to  suppress,  was  considered  as  a 
cowardly  feature  utterly  incoiisiHtent  with  other  parts  of  liis  character. 

Notwithstanding  this  horrible  brutality  of  conduct  and  thnracter,  the  Ahys- 
sinians  are  a  gay  people,  and  their  festive  indulgences  are  both  numerout  and 
excessive.  The  excellency  of  their  entertain  men  Ts,  however,  depends  not 
at  all  upon  the  art  of  the  cook,  but  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  butcher, — the 
principal  dish  being  beef-steaks,  not  warm  from  the  fire,  but  cat  warm  from 
the  haunch  of  the  living  animal,  and  devonred  whiln  they  are  yet  vibrating 
with  life,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hyihomel,  or  bouza.  These  feasta» 
which  are  called  brinde-feasts^  have  been  described  with  great  miDUtama 
by  Alvarez,  by  Bruce,  and  latt<?rly,  with  little  variation,  by  Mr  Salt/ 

1  Tb(!  tablp  is  flnit  piled  with  teff-cakn,  or  whnt  In  SootlanH  are  ntllrd  iconet^  vhU-h 
•ervp  tfaf  double  purpo»e  of  food  knd  lowrli  for  the  rueiti  to  wipe  their  fineerv.  Th« 
•ompAny  being  HnteU,  the  cstUc  are  brouffat  to  Ibe  cfoar,  and  arcordinp  to  Mr  Bruo^— 
tbe  ndrlity  of  ivIiiHe  nnmitive  there  ap}»e«ra  no  reatnn  lur  calling;  in  quMtlon — amidil  the 
brUowin^ii  of  the  animnl,  the  cntilng  of  the  ateak  rnmnirnnn,  which  is  wt  befor*  the 
omnpany  with  all  poaeible  rxpoditioo.     It  ii  Inoompatibk  w-ikli  th«  mlet  of  lutiioflMbi* 
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Tlwir  hohitationa  are  extremely  rad«  ;  beings  for  the  most  |»rt,  inorely- 
hovL'U  of  a  conic  form,  with  tliutrh  roofs.  The  houMt«  of  ihi>  s*)vert«gii 
anil  a  few  of  tht'  Lrnuidoes  an*  large  and  coininmliouH  ;  but  the  principal 
iliNplay  of  arthilwlurnl  luagiiificencti  is  upon  the  churclieH,  whicii  are  very 
numerous,  generally  built  on  small  fmiuent'es,  and  alwayn  enrirrltHl  with  a 
grove  of  cf^dars.  They  are  round,  and  thi-ir  thatched  roof*,  projiiclinjjr 
ocmsideruhty  beyond  the  circumference  of  iho  fabric,  are  supported  by 
cedar  pilUu-N,  and  form  a  Hpi^Mcs  of  colonnade. 

Bendea  the  AbyHsiiiians  or  Axomiies  of  history,  modem  Aby.'winia  con- 
tains tlie  Amharic  Abiftsinians^  who  are  of  mixed  oriinn  ;  the  FalasjaJtM, 
or  Abyctiiiniaii  Jews,  who  are  the  smiths,  mattony,  and  thutchens  of  the 
country ;  the  Moggrebvu-,  or  Moors ;  the  Gallasy  a  powerful  race  of 
aoutheru  Central  AfricA  ;  the  Skargallasy  a  wo4)Uy-headed\  deep  black  race, 
the  Troglodiftes  of  the  ancients ;  the  AgOKS,  a  stouter  race  of  meu  than 
the  Abyssiniiuis  :  ami  Bcverai  *»iher  savage  tribea. 

JiefigioH.2  The  Ahyssiniana  are  professedly  Chritftians  ;  but  Chris- 
tianity in  here,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  Judaical  and  I'agim  observances. 
Tendered  utterly  inefficient  fur  renewing  the  heart  or  improving  the  life. 
They  are  \{uiiophy<nto« ;  and  in  common  with  Jew8,  Papists  and  Moham- 
medans, they  abstain  from  meatN.  They  observe  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  sabbath.  I^ptism  i-t  admiuiBterpd  to,  and  circumcision  performed 
upon  both  nexes.  Tlie  patriarch  of  Cairo  iH  the  nominal  bead  of  the 
Abyssinian  church ;  and  from  liim  the  Ahuna^  the  resident  head,  re<>eivt»t 
his  investiture.  They  have  monanterie!*  both  of  monks  luid  nuns  ;  but 
even  their  profeasious  of  austerity  nrti  not  verj*  rigid.  Tlieir  veneration 
for  the  Virgin  in  unbounded.  Their  i^aints  are  numennift ;  antl  for  mira- 
CulotM  powers,  leave  those  of  the  Komish  calendar  far  behind.  Polygamy 
and  divorce,  Christianity,  it  would  appear,  has  not  even  attempted  to  pro- 
hibit here.  Marriage,  aocortlingly,  is  a  very  slight  connexion,  fonned  and 
diftttolved  at  pleasure.  The  marriage  of  priests  is  allowed  as  in  the  Greek 
church.  In  Europe,  when  we  ent^^r  our  clmrchea,  we  show  our  venera- 
tion by  uncovering  the  head  ;  an  Ab)'Bsiman  uncovers  his  feet.  Whoever 
enters  their  chnrches,  leaves  his  shoes  at  the  door ;  but  if  they  be  good, 
he  should  also  leave  one  to  take  care  of  them,  otherwise,  Iwfore  he  return, 
they  may  be  stolen  by  tlie  priesU.  Persons  who  are  unclean,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Lcvitical  law,  presume  not  to  enter  tlu<  churches  ;  they 
perform  their  devotions  at  a  distance  among  the  tnirrcmnding  cedars.  In 
this  situation,  the  greater  part  of  iho  congregation  generally  make  their 
appearancf.  ])ut  this  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  wonshipperts ;  and  Bruce 
justly  n.'niarks,  that,  if  there  was  either  great  inconvenience  in  tlie  one  situa- 
tion, or  gn'Ht  satisfaction  in  the  otlier,  the  case  would  be  otherwise.  Upon 
entering  the  church,  the  worshipper  kisses  the  threshold,  and  the  two  door- 
postH.  He  then  goes  in,  says  what  prayer  he  chooser,  and  thus  tinie>hea 
nia  devotions.  The  Abj-ssinians  agree  with  the  Greek  church,  in  hanish- 
tng  firom  their  places  of  worship  ever)-  work  of  sculpture ;  but  |>aiiitingii 
are  numerous,  if  those  can  be  called  pwntings,  which,  to  use  Bruce's  ex- 
pression, resemble  the  paltry  prints  in  our  country  ale-houses- 
life  (tor  ev«n,hrre  fnnhion  Kmt  pa]iirnr«>ui-eslu<li(Kl,)  lor  nn  Aby4<>inian,  ni  lenst  in  public, 
tfk  tF«d  biniMlt'.  This  in  M  lank  whi<:h  devulves  uj>uii  the  fcutttlfs.  I'hr  (HtMr*  ul'  mw 
«Dd  livini;  tttth.  >priiik.tctl  with  wilt  «iid  [)«p[>er.  thn  ladiCA  roll  u|i  in  Irff  br«ail,  nnU  cram 
JnCo  tbr  tnuuttu  of  tbi'ir  male  coinp.iiiions,  nhn  ui-«  h»niiuri*il  in  prop<»i'tioii  tu  the  yitoR- 
\tity  which  In  ihruHi  into  ihvir  mimths,  and  ib«  diufrerable  snvJ/Uo^  noiM  ihry  chh  make 
|iln  dwituriiijj;  it.  Hydronii^l  ui-  bnuza  wathra  down  the  whulc.  The  womfii  iiltvrivani 
^i|««d  ihrniM-lv(»t.  They  driuk  proinitcuuusly  till  uti  are  iiituxicated  ;  and  a  scene  of  in- 
dtccncy  t<H>  K^'v«9  for  our  piigM  to  diMtrribrcloMw  the  rntrrtamairiit 
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The  Aliyiwinians  receive  il»*  smTamoni  of  ilie  mip|»or  ii» 
Hie  br«ttd  is  uiilt^uTciuHi ;  anU,  idhU'wI  of  wines  tliey  use  \s 
and  tbrnKsl  into  a  kind  of  marmalade.  Tlio  ^pi^ti  an'  ailmfaitfttered 
to  the  communicants  in  a  spoon  ;  and  tliey  receive  tlie  bread  in  quiuititiea 
proportioned  to  their  qaolity. 

A  ceremony  whirh  may  be  i*aUed  purification  by  water,  and  wliich  is 
perfonneil  yearly,  inducetl  the  Jesuita  to  assert,  that  in  Abyasinia  every 
person  wan  annually  baptized.' 

Language  and  JUfrra/«Jv.]  The  GhseZy  whicli  \%  spoken  in  i)iv 
kingdom  of  Tigra.  and  in  which  the  houkv  of  tlio  Ab)iisinia]u  are  writi^D, 
in  i«gar<1e<l  by  all  tlie  leflmo<l  as  a  diaUvt  derivtHl  from  the  Arabic.  T)m 
Amharic  languuge.  u»ed  at  Oie  court  since  the  L4^tb  century,  is  softer  than 
the  (ilu^j!,  and  s[K>ken  through  at  leant  lialf  of  AbyKsinia,  haK  also  inauy 
Anibir  roots  ;  but  the  diale«M  which  prevaiU  in  l^igre  ha«  been  a»certain«d 
to  approximate  very  clocH'ly  to  tlie  Ethiopic.  The  Aicowh  spoak  a  distiuct 
lanpiage.  Accordtng  to  Ludolf,  thi*  Falasjatu  speak  a  comipt  Hebrew 
diulwct. 

Among  a  people  so  depraveil  and  barharoost  any  thing  like  literature 
not  to  Im*  ex|Hvt(Ml.  They  uft4*  a  litur^>' ;  luid  have  a  tmuHtation  of 
Scriptures,  supponed  to  have  Im*»mi  niaile  from  the  S'ptuagint,  l»y  Frumen 
in  330.  They  likewise  possosH  the  Con»titutionH  of  the  Apo»th*ft,  from 
Arabic, — a  few  of  the  (iroek  fathers, — the  S^ria.vari  coutaiuing  the  lives 
of  their  sainlR, — and  the  lVophecio«  of  Kuocli.  In  computing  lime,  ilioy 
mak«  une  of  the  solar  year.  The  nameft  of  their  monthtt  are  denre<L  fntrnt 
Home  other  language  :  nince,  in  the  AbyMtinion,  tlK'y  tia^'e  no  meaniag. 
I'hey  likewi^ic  distinguish  time,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  E>'aiigelisCi^ 
in  the  cJiurches.     These  are  read  once  every  year ;  and  suck  au  incident, 

*  Of  lbs  pcrfomiuMW  of  this  extnwnlinnrjr  eereinony,  Bi-uoe  glv«a  the  fvllowinf 
cin^uaastniuiAl  namtln :  **  The  nnntl  river,  running  between  the  tonrn  or  Adoira  ^f3 
Che  ehurch.  had  be«n  dammml  ap  for  Mvrral  lUys ;  tho  fttream  iru  scanty,  u  thai  It 
•osrealf  ovcrfluwed.  It  wuin  wnM  plMsa  thr^  feci  deep.  In WMue,  perhatM,  hMir.orlUtl* 
mors.  Tbrae  Uff*  lenU  were  pitched  in  the  morning  before  tlw  feftit  of  the  KjiipliMir  ; 
on*  oo  the  north  lor  th<>  pric«ta  to  repotc  in  during  interv*]*  of  tha  bm^1c«  ;  utid,  b«sl«M 
ihU,  one  to  communicate  in.  (.In  the  aouih,  there  was  a  third  tent,  for  the  monks  aikd 
pr)e!il«  of  another  church  to  real  tbemMlvea  in  their  turn.  About  twelve  o'rlock  at  night, 
the  monkn  and  priesU  met  together,  and  began  their  prayera  and  psalms  at  thr  waltr  «id«^ 
one  {tarty  relieving  rnch  other.  At  dawn  n(  daf.  the  governor,  Wellrtta  Michnrl,  catn« 
thither  with  aonie  anldiem  to  raise  mm  for  Kn\  iMich&el,  then  on  hi*  march  agaiua« 
Waragim  Faiil,  and  Mt  down  on  a  small  hill  by  the  water  ttide,  the  trmips  all  iklrmU^ 
ing  on  fool  and  on  hurteUack  nruund  thetn.  As  Mtun  m»  the  sun  bt?i;ao  to  appMir,  ihr«e 
large  croase*  of  wood  n-ere  carried  by  three  priests  dressed  in  their  aacerdotal  VMtineiit^ 
and  who*  oomlDg  toihcaldeof  therlrer,  dipt  the  crosses  into  the  water,  and  all  this 
Uma  tfa«  firing*  akirmisbing,  and  praying,  wont  on  togviher.  I'he  priesu  with  their 
eroosea  returned,  onf  of  Iheir  number  before  them  carrying  sonielbing  test  than  n  qiiari 
of  water  in  a  silver  cop  or  challoe :  when  they  vrvrf  Htiout  50  yards  from  Welletta 
MtolUMi,  that  general  stood  up,  and  the  priest  took  as  murh  water  ai  he  could  hold  its 
htM  haitds  and  sprinkled  il  upon  his  head,  holding  the  cup  at  the  same  time  to  \Vrllrttai 
Micfaad's  mouth  to  taste  ;  after  which  the  prirst  received  It  bach  again,  saying,  at  |b« 
tine,  Odj^r  y  bitrftt,  wbirh  is  simiily,  *  May  (iod  blosa  yoo.'  l-^och  of  the  tlirv* 
were  then  brimght  forward  lu  \\  ellettu  ^Ii<hael,  and  ba  kias«d  them.  Tha 
of  sprinkling  the  water  was  (lieu  repeatwl  to  all  th«  graat  men  In  the  lent,  all 
cleanly  <lrcasccl  aa  in  gala.  Some  of  ihera  net  eonientfd  with  aspersion,  received  iho 
water  in  the  palms  oithrir  bands  joined,  and  draok  it  there  :  more  waiter  was  brought 
for  those  who  bad  not  partaken  ol  the  first ;  and  after  the  whole  of  Ihr  Kuvrmor's  Luni* 
pauy  was  sprinkled,  the  crowwK  returned  to  the  river,  their  baarers  s{ii)£iug  balleliijjths, 
and  the  skirmishing  and  firing  cnntinaing.  '*     Bruoa  obsorvod,  that  a  very  little  after  (Im 

fovrriMtr  hftd  been  s|iriiikled,  two  horses  and  two  moha,  batonging  to  Has  Michael  and 
Ixtirn  iLstUer,  come  and  were  washed.  *'  AAerwanIa  iba  aolditrs  went  In  and  bailted 
their  horses  and  guns,  those  who  bad  wauoda  balbad  tbam  also.  Heaps  of  platunv 
and  pots,  thai  hsd  be«n  used  by  Mahometana  or  JewBi  war*  brough  tbitbar  likawii* 
to  be  purified;  and  thus  the  wbotv  eudi-d.  ' 
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■ay  toey,  happened  in  the  days  of  Matthew, — meaning  that  it  happened 
daring  the  time  in  which  Matthew's  gospel  was  read.  The  Gallas  worship 
trees,  stones,  the  moon,  and  some  offthe  stars, 

Govermnent,']  The  constitntton  of  the  goremment  is  legally  a  despo* 
tism  ;  and  a  despotism  of  all  others  the  least  calcnlated  to  extend  or  to  se- 
cure the  comforts  of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  has  no  iimita. 
There  is  no  assembly  of  the  people,  nor  any  pririleged  order  of  nobles  to 
control  its  exercise.  It  is  at  the  same  time  managed  wi^  so  tittle  address, 
as  to  be  set  at  de&ance,  not  only  by  goremors  of  proTinces,  but  by  every 
one  who  can  collect  about  him  a  band  of  armed  men.  The  rof,  or  gover- 
nor of  Tigre,  whom  Salt  visited,  supported  a  nominal  king  at  Axum  ;  while 
Guxo,  a  Gftlla  chief,  had  set  up  anothw  sovereign.  Civil  war  thus  rages 
almost  without  intermission.  The  sovereignty  is  both  hereditary  and  elec- 
tive,— hereditary  in  a  fisunily,  but  elective  among  its  various  branches  ;  and 
thus  the  Abyssinians  entail  upon  themselves  all  the  evils  of  both  systems 
without  the  advantages  of  either.  The  king  is  never  seen  to  walk,  nor  to 
set  foot  upon  the  ground,  except  in  his  own  palace.  Riding  upon  a  mule, 
he  ascends  to  the  presence-chamber,  and  alights  before  his  throne.  When 
any  of  his  subjects  approach  him,  they  prostrate  themselves  in  the  attitude 
of  devotion ;  and,  if  any  answer  is  expected,  they  tie  in  that  posture  till 
the  king,  or  some  one  by  his  order,  desires  them  to  rise.  He  is  perpetually 
beset  by  persons  exclaiming  for  justice  in  all  the  tones  of  misery ;  and, 
when  the  complainant  fiuls  to  obtain  redress  in  his  own  person,  he  can  hire 
another  to  complain  for  him,  whose  fictitious  soitow  is  often,  as  elsewhere, 
more  eloquent  and  more  successful  than  bis  own.  Punishmenta  are,  like 
the  general  manners  of  the  people,  barbarous  and  cruel ;  such  as  the  croes, 
flaying  alive,  stoning  to  death,  plucking  out  the  eyes,  &c  and  the  bodiea 
are  commonly  left  in  the  streets  to  be  devoured  by  hyaenas  and  dogs. 

Commerce>2  Abyssinia  has  little  of  manufocturuig  industry,  or  com- 
mercial activity.  A  few  articles  of  indispensable  necessity  it  fabricates 
within  itself.  Cotton-cloths,  the  universal  dress  of  the  country,  are  made 
in  large  quanUties  :  the  fine  sort  at  Gondar,  the  coarse  at  Adowa.  Being 
unable  to  dye  the  dark  blue  colour,  which  is  their  favourite  one,  they 
onrevel  the  blue  Suiat  clothe,  and  weave  them  again  into  their  own  webik 
Manufoctnres  of  iron  and  brass  are  also  considerable,  the  material  being 
procured  from  Sennaar,  .Wolcayt,  and  Berbera.  Knives  are  made  at 
Adowa,  and  spears  at  Antalo.  Sheep-skins  are  tanned  in  some  places  ;  and 
at  Axum  they  are  made  into  parchment. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Abya- 
sinia  is  carrienl  on  entirely  by  way  of  Massuah,  whence  the  communieatioB 
is  maintained  with  the  interior  by  the  channel  of  Adowa.  The  imports 
are  lead,  block  tin,  gold  foil,  Persian  carpets,  raw  silks  from  China, 
French  broad  cloths,  coloured  shins  from  Egypt,  glass  beads  and  decanters 
from  Venice.  The  slaves  are  reckoned  more  beautifal  than  those  which 
come  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  considering  this  country  with  r^;ard 
to  its  affording  any  opening  for  British  industry,  many  difficulties  present 
themselves.  The  staple  manufactures,  however,  cloth  and  hardware,  are 
such  as  British  industry  could  probably  execute  better  and  cheaper  than 
they  are  now  produced,  in  which  case  some  market  would  certainly  be 
obtained  for  them ;  for  Cobbeh,  the  capital  of  Darfoor,  which  is  900  miles 
from  Siout,  is  only  between  500  and  600  miles  from  Gondar,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  is  through  a  fertile  country,  instead  of  inhospitable 
deserts. 

CMef  CWi«r.]   Of  Tigre  the  first  great  division  of  Abyssinia,  the  capital 


u  Atiowa,  contfuning  8000  inhftbitani^.  Thf>re  in  no  rorarotimeation 
thu  idU'rior  but  througrli  Adowa ;  and  the  people  liave  wore  uf  a  conuucr- 
cial  character,  aiid  are  more  civilized  tlian  thoee  of  other  partA  of  the  coun- 
tr\'*  Atttaloy  which  han  for  ftomo  time  past,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gallas.  been  the  residence  ot  the  rm^  '\»  the  capital  of  tlie  province  of  £a- 
derta.  It  Btands  upon  the  nicIa  of  a  monntaiu,  and  is  8uppo!«ed  10  contain 
10,0(X)  iidmbitantii. — Diran  Hkewi»«  posae8«e8  a  considerable  trade- — 
Ajrurrit  tht>  ancient  capital  of  AbyMtiuiUf  in  now  nearly  m  ruiiia*  It  baa  an 
oheltHk  still  standinj^,  80  feet  high,  composed  ofonefiingle  block  of  granite, 
aud  curioutfly  carved.  Mr  Salt,  after  viewing;  all  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
arclntoctnre,  frives  itiis  a  decided  proferenee.  lu  the  same  place  are  scattered 
the  niias  of  40  or  50  similar  monnni»ub).  Hnt  the  antttiuitiefi  of  Abysainu, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  are  modern  in  comparison  witJi  those  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia. 

Amhara,  the  2d  division,  contains  Gondar  and  Enifras.  Gondar  is 
throe  or  four  leagues  in  circumference,  having  in  time  of  peace,  gene- 
rally a  population  of  10,000  families.  The  houses  are  built  of  red  stone, 
and  RMjfed  with  thatch.  It  used  to  be  the  royal  residence ;  but  is  now, 
with  the  whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  GalUM. 
Evifrws  has  about  300  houses,  and  a  little  trade  in  cloves  and  civet.  In 
this  province  is  the  famous  state-prison  of  Geshet'f  where  the  royal  family 
are  kopl- 

Of  Shoa  aikd  Efut,  the  3d  division,  forming  now  an  independent  State, 
the  cities  are  AnAoher,  the  capital,  and  TeguUt ;  but  we  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  materials  to  give  any  particular  deifcription  of  tlieni. 

Modei'n  State.'^  *'  Tliis  country,"  says  the  ingenious  editor  of  the 
Modem  Traveller^  **  deservt^s  to  !>e  better  known.  Ii»  physical  feature* 
might  tempt  the  researches  of  a  Humboldt.  If  it  presents  little  to  the 
antiquary,  it  opens  a  bouniilcss  field  to  the  naturalist,  l^e  strong  claims 
of  the  people,  too,  as  a  Cbristitm  nation,  to  the  sympathy  aud  assistance  of 
Protestant  churches,  are  enforced  by  the  vi»ry  critical  state  of  Abytssinia  at 
this  period.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Lord  Valcntia  and  Mr  Salt  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  opening  a  tlirect  communication  between  Abyssinia 
anil  thl^  country.  *  I  cannot,*  said  his  Lordship,  *  but  flatter  myself,  that 
Christianity  in  it«  more  pure  forms,  if  offeretl  to  their  acceptance  with  cau- 
tion and  moileration,  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  :  at  any  rate, 
the  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences  which  follow  trade,  would  meliorate 
tlie  national  character,  and  assist  in  bringing  back  their  own  religion  to  a 
degree  of  purity  which  it  has  long  tost.  The  restoring  of  tnuiquillity  to  the 
provinces,  and  a  legal  trade  to  the  empire,  wouUl  also  have  the  very  important 
effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  exportation  of  slaves,  which  here  is  not  only 
liable  to  the  same  objections  &&  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  but  to  the  still 
greater  one,  that  the  slaves  exported  are  Christians,  and  that  they  arc  car- 
ried into  Arabia,  where  they  iiievitaldy  lose,  not  only  their  li!>eny  hut  their 
religion.'  *  At  the  present  moment,'  says  Mr  Salt,  '  the  nation  with  ita 
religion  is  fast  verging  to  ruin.  The  Galla  and  Mussulman  tribes  aromid 
are  tlaily  becoming  more  |>owerful  ;  and  tbere  is  reason  t4»  fear  that,  in  a 
short  time,  the  very  name  of  Christ  may  !»e  lost  among  thorn.'  It  is  remark- 
able that,  wearj'  at  length  of  tlieir  fruitless  dependence  on  the  Coptic  pa- 
trinroh.  the  Ab\-R»inian«  are  at  this  time  lookihg  to  the  Armenian  church 
f(>r  u  supply  of  ndigious  instructors  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  InOicve  tliat  a 
British  nhuna  would  he  hailed  with  gladness.  Rtiiiopin  has  long  *  stretche<l 
out  her  hatuU'  in  homage  to  Christ  :  she  now  eJttends  tliem  in  the  attitude 
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of  n  suppliant,  offeringf  in  exchange  for  ttu*  Mes^ingn  of  cmltxatiuii  and 
Scriplui'Hl  knowIe<)i;c,  the  ivory  uiitl  gold  of  SIh'Im  and  tin*  ^^iita<le  ot 
unUim  gY>iieratioiis." 

The  Country  of  the  Gallas.]  The  Gallas,  as  we  Invc  already 
aeon,  are  pretty  numerous  in  AliyHHinia,  and  iidinbit  a  lai^e  e3ct4.>nt  of  couii- 
try  immediately  to  the  S.  of  it.  They  are  divided  into  a  nuinlwr  of  tribefl, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  chief.  One  of  the  most  powerful  tribefl  U  that 
nf  lioretiy  which  seems  lo  have  made  the  mo^t  successfal  iiiroadn  on  Abys- 
sinia. Next  to  thera  are  the  F.djows  or  Edjos.  These  two  tribes  apfwar 
10  have  ma<le  Pome  advances  towards  civilization ;  hut  all  the  rest  are  yet 
in  a  NtHte  of  extreme  barbarism.  They  inhabit  the  districts  of  Angtt,  Baliy 
Cii/fh,  Canhoty  Narea,  Fatgar^  Guntierotr,  iiuraghe^  etc.  and  have  csta- 
hliffhed  a  ktngflom  cal]e<l  Giugito  or  Xonticro,  in  the  inlerior  of  AfricEi,  of 
which  the  capital  is  calletl  Bovham.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Gullan ;  the  AhyRsiniann  consider  iliem  as  the  abon^nal  inha- 
bitants of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  they  appear  to  bear  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  the  nomade  trihen  of  central  Southern  Africa.  Attracted  by 
the  increasin)^  fertility  of  the  country,  they  seem  to  have  gradually  advanced 
northwards,  and  to  have  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melinda  and 
Soko  fur  about  two  centuries.  'l*bey  are  of  nomade  liahitH,  and  are  distin- 
giithhed  from  the  Negroes  by  a  less  dark  compli^xitm  and  lung  hair.  They 
anoiiii  their  bwlies  with  grease,  and  will  sometimen  twist  the  intestines  of 
animals  round  their  limbs  to  serve  th(>m  as  food  while  engaged  in  distant 
expeditions.  Their  warlike  expeditions  are  generally  performed  on  horse- 
back :  their  principal  weapon  being  a  lance  armed  with  an  iron  point. 
Polygamy  is  known  amongst  them,  but  is  little  practisecL  Bruce  says  that 
they  adore  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  some  species  of  trees  ;  and  Salt  informs 
UK  that  the  more  civilized  Gallas  generally  embrace  M^iommcdoniflm. 
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The  kingdom  of  Adel,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  extends  from  the 
atraits  of  Babel  Mandcl,  or  the  frontiers  of  Ab}'S8inia,  to  Cape  Guardafui. 
This  country  is  sometimes  called  Zeilah  from  a  sea-port  of  that  name  on  the 
Arabian  sea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W,  by  the  couutrie?*  of  Oingiro  and 
Beluhha.  Towards  the  S.  E.  the  country  is  altogether  a  deitiTl ;  bat  the 
noil  in  otlier  parts  is  luxuriant.  A  considerable  numl>er  of  cattle  are 
reared.  The  cows  hare  horns  as  large  as  those  of  the  stag ;  the  bheep 
tmvp  a  duwla]>  which  nearly  reaches  the  ground^  proving  the  identity  of 
this  species  with  the  ram  occasionally  represented  on  ancient  marbles.  The 
inlmhitants  are  called  Berbers  by  the  Arabian  geogniphers ;  tlieir  complexion 
is  olivei  hut  tlieir  features  do  not  in  tlie  leattt  rest^mble  tliose  of  the  Caffres. 
Tlieir  religion  is  MahommcdanLsm.  Tliey  conduct  a  trade  in  slaves,  gold, 
•ilver,  ivorv*  oil,  honey,  frankincense,  and  a  sort  of  pepper.  The  NavacK 
or  ffamsra  waters  the  westeni  part  of  tliis  territor)' ;  hut  appears  lo  lose 
it'telf  in  the  sands,  llie  principal  towns  are  XtfiiaK,  thi'  r-apitaL,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  AvaUtes ;  Harhara,  or  Berhera^  an  ancient  trading  port 
to  the  R.  E.  of  Zeilah  :  and  Aucn^rel  or  AiLPriy  S.  W.  from  Zeilah,  in 
the  interior.  This  Stale  was  formerly  subject  to  Abyssinia ;  but  ii\  1535 
the  AdeliauB  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Turkey.  They 
are  governed  by  an  imaii. 

Ajan.'\  Tlie  territory  of  Ajaii  lies  along  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
Adol  and  Zanguebar,  or  Cape  Guardafui  and  Magatloxo.     It  is  a  country 
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almoHt  pottrely  uiikriown.  The  inlinbitatits  cm  the  coast  are  Arabiui  Mv 
lioiiimedaTm;  tliost*  of  the  in(i>rior  ai*c  Ni^!^ttK^»,  and  wor?ihip  frtifbH, 
Their  fouiitry  is  divitled  among  a  iun]titn4!e  wf  fM>Wy  Slates^  ariougsi  ve\^fh 
tOfirtP  geoffrnpherM  reckon  the  republic  of  Bruva,  which  etrictly,  hciwtt'tr, 
belongs  to  Zanga<?bar. 
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DARFOOR  AND  KORDOFAN. 

We  slmll  now  i^ki^tcb  the  geography  of  a  few  districU  which  are 
ally  mctutl^d  under  NigHii&t  but  whidi  appov  to  us  to   follow  uatonflif 
tho  deacriptioM  of  the  Nilotic  countries,  their  inhabitflnta  being  iii  gwQeriJ 
either  puve  Arabs,  or  a  mongrel  race  profesaing  Mahoiiiiziedajitjsni,  and  be- 
ing,  both  by  local  fiituation  and  comraercej  closely  connected  witb  ibe  ] 
States  bordering  on  the  lied  sea  and  Egypt- 

BotindarM9  and  Ejrtent^  Darfoor  is  boaaded  oii  the  £.  by  KgidoEia, 
ati  incoiisidf^T-GLblo  State,  by  wbtch  it  is  neparated  from  Abysainiaj  apd  pvl 
of  which  it  has  recently  subdued ;  oii  the  N.  by  the  D«»ett,  and  on  ihi 
N.W.  by  pert  of  Bergoo ;  part  of  the  western  frontier  is  bounded  by  B«* 
gooj-v-^the  rest  of  this  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  the  floutbem  frotUJ^T)  ar? 
botinfted  by  variQUH  pettv  Negro*kingdoiiis.  If  the  map  coiLstructed  froiv 
Browne's  travels  in  Africa  be  coiTect,  it  va  sitaatvd  betwDcn  1 1''  aud  16*  N. 
lat.  and  between  26"  and  S9"  30'  E.  long'.  Its  len^h  i»  conaequetitiy  S44 
British  niileB}  and  it»  b[^adth  230  luiieif.  Thia  region  waa  scarcely  kaomt 
to  Europeans^  even  by  uamei  wbeti  Browne  visited  it  ia  1 793,  and  reaxM 
Cobbeh. 

PhAfsieal  Features.'^  The  country  rises  towards  the  S-  *  and  a  chain 
of  moantaias  extends  along  the  eastern  frontier.  The  surface  is  higiilj 
direraifiefb 

Soil  and  Climate.'}  Darfoor,  situated  amonji;  sarrounding  deserts,  hit 
a  soil  of  a  nearly  similar  character  .It  ^eenta  to  be  rendered  capabb 
of  cultivation  only  by  the  existence  of  springs  of  water,  and  the  pmodical 
rains  which  are  common  in  all  tropical  regions.  This  country-  has  matber 
lake  nor  marsh ;  but  water  abounds  in  the  southern  diatrictSy — which  an 
watered  by  the  Ada,  a  branch  of  the  Bafar-el-Abiad.  The  rainy  seaua 
commences  with  the  middle  of  Jane,  and  terminates  in  September.  If  the 
quantity,  of  rain  be  less  than  is  necessary  to  bestow  sufficient  moisture  for 
vegetation,  the  country  is  subjected  to  all  the  horrora  of  famine.  The  ran, 
which  is  generally  heavy,  and  accompanied  with  lightning,  is  said  to  &U 
chiefly  between  three  in  the  afternoon  and  midnight.  The  winds  in  Dar- 
foor, unlike  those  in  Egypt,  are  not  periodical.  Tlie  S.E.  wind,  a  it  blows 
from  the  nearest  sea,  brings  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain.  The  N.  and 
N.W.  winds  are  refreshing,  but  blow  seldom.  South  winds  bring  the 
greatest  heat.  From  this  quarter  proceed  blasts,  which  are  said  to  fill  the 
air  with  thick  dust ;  and  which  seem  to  be  similar  to  the  simoom  of  Egypt* 
and  the  harmattan  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa.  Browne  obaorved 
pillars  of  sand,  but  they  had  not  that  tremendous  appearance  which  ^nce 
ascribes  to  those  which  he  saw  in  the  neighbouring  wilderness. 

Like  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  and  the  modem  kings  of  Bomoo,  the 
sovereign  of  Darfoor  annually  evinces  bis  regard  for  agriculture,  by  goiag 
out  into  the  field,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  performing  the  process  of  plant- 
ing or  sowing.  The  grain  is  sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  Aorj^  or 
*  wet  season,'  and  at  the  return  of  fair  weather,  it  is  ripe ;  the  ears  ara 
gathered  by  the  women  and  slaves.     After  they  are  thrashed,  the  gnia  m 
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dried  in  the  ran,  and  kid  up  in  boles  made  in  the  earth,  lined  wiih  chtSL, 
Millet,  rice,  maise,  Beaame,  beans,  and  legomes  are  reared.  Tlie  date-palm 
and  tamaiind  are  fonnd  here.  Tobacco  grows  wild-  The  domestic  ani- 
mals are  the  camel,  sheep,  and  goat. 

Commerce^}  Darfoor,  from  its  situation,  can  only  hare  an  inland  com« 
merce ;  but  this  is  extensire.  The  grand  intercourse  is  with  Egypt,  and  is 
carried  on  by  the  African  system  of  caravans.  The  exports  to  Egypt  con- 
sist chiefly  of  slaves  taken  in  the  "Segro  conntries  to  the  south, — camels» 
ivory,  the  boms,  teeth,  and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamas,— 
ostrich-feathers,  gam,  pimento,  paroquets,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white 
copper.  The  imports  are  extremely  various,  comprising  beads  of  all 
sorts,  toys,  glass,  arms,  cloth  of  different  kinds,  chiefly  made  in  Egypt, 
with  some  of  French  manufacture,  red  Barbary  caps,  small  carpets,  silka 
wrought  and  unwrought,  shoes,  &c.  There  is  also  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  Mecca,  in  which  the  objects  of  trade  are  combined  with  those 
of  religion.  Commerce  is  conducted  entirely  by  barter ;  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  conducting  it. 

InhabUantty  ^cj\  In  their  persons,  the  Darfoorians  differ  from  the 
Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  though  their  complexion  is  quite  black,  and 
their  hair  generally  short  and  woolly.  The  Arabs,  who  are  numerous,  re- 
tain their  distinction  of  features,  colour,  and  language.  The  greatest  part 
of  their  food  consists  of  grain,  generally  maixe,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
formed  sometimes  into  a  pudding,  and  sometimes  into  thin  cakes.  Like  all 
rude  nations,  abstinence  is  a  virtue  to  which  they  are  inured,  and  hunger 
and  thirst  are  endured  with  a  patience  which  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
civilized  society.  They  are  unwearied  dancers,  and  each  tribe  seems  to 
have  its  appropriate  dance. 

The  Foorians  are  indifferent  Moslems.  At  the  time  of  Browne's  visit, 
Islamism  had  not  been  established  in  this  country  more  than  150  years. 
Th^r  religion  allows  them  four  wives,  a  privilege  of  which  ail  who  can 
afford  it  take  advantage.  The  nobles  have  a  greater  number ;  and  Terauh^ 
one  of  their  late  kings,  when  he  travelled,  generally  took  500  along  with 
him,  besides  leaving  as  many  at  home !  These  women  are  considered  as 
a  kind  of  servants ;  and  are  obliged  to  perform  every  species  of  domestic 
drudgery,  and  to  labour  in  the  fields.  The  ablutions  prescribed  by  the 
Koran  are  not  scrupulously  performed,  nor  are  they  remarkable  for  personal 
cleanliness.  In  defiance  of  the  law  of  their  prophet,  a  fermented  liquor 
called  tnerise — the  same  with  the  bouxa  of  the  Negroes — is  universally  in- 
dulged in  by  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  both  sexes.  Browne,  who 
visited  this  country,  and  from  whose  statements  almost  all  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  derived,  accuses  Uie  people  of  vices  which  in  the  greater  part  of 
countries  are  unknown.  According  to  him,  "  every  species  of  incest  is  so 
common  as  to  meet  with  little  blame.  The  vices  of  thieving,  lying,  and 
cheating  in  bargains,  with  all  others  nearly  or  remotely  allied  to  them,  are 
almost  universal.  No  property,  whether  considerable  or  trifling,  is  safe  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  owner,  nor  indeed  scarcely  in  it,  unless  he  be  stronger 
than  the  thief.  In  buying  and  selling,  the  parent  glories  in  deceiving  the 
son,  and  the  son  the  parent ;  and  God  and  the  prophet  are  hourly  invocated 
to  give  colour  to  the  most  palpable  frauds  and  falsehoods." 

Mr  Browne  fonnd  it  difficult  to  form  a  very  precise  idea  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  as  the  army  did  not  exceed  2000  men,  which  was  even  considered 
as  large,  be  did  not  conoNve  that  the  whole  population  exceeded  200,000. 
CoUehf  the  capital,  in  N.lat.  14'  IT,  £.  long.  28*8',  has  not  mora  than  6000 


inhalntantfi,  who  afi»  nlinont  all  foreignei-s.  They  consist  rWfffly  of  rair- 
rhantSj  and  come  partly  from  Kfrypt,  and  partly  from  tlie  oa^terti  countries 
of  Dongola,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofiin.  Arabic  is  almost  as  (generally  npokeii 
as  tlie  langtiage  of  tlie  coiuitry,  and  laursaits  are  conducted  in  both  tan- 
gUBffes. 

Oorernni^nt.2  The  government  is  despotic.  The  monarch  cannot 
safely  violate  the  Koran ;  but  beyond  it  Uh  will  has  no  timitii.  The  minis- 
ters of  reli^non  hold  a  rank  next  to  the  officers  of  state ;  and  alone  hare  a 
right  to  make  remonstranoea,  but  posseu  no  power  of  enforcing  them.  A 
more  formidable  power  renides  with  the  army;  and  no  sovereign  can  Hafely 
incur  the  displeasure  of  that  body.  The  royal  revenue  is  derivetl  from 
various  sources:  viz.  a  duty  on  all  merchandise  imported,  amounting  to 
about  a  tenth ;  fines  for  misdemeanours,  and  to  whicli  is  added,  in  case  of 
murder,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  property  of  iho  village  in  which  it  is 
committed  ;  presi^nts  continually  received  from  the  great  men,  merchants, 
and  all  descriptions  of  persons ;  a  tribute  imposed  on  the  neif^'-bbouring 
Arab  tribes;  and  lastly,  the  king's  profits  as  a  merchant,  exporting  and 
importing  a  great  quantity  of  goods,  for  which  he  bus  means  of  procuring  n 
market  not  jiosseHsed  by  private  intlividuals. 

Towns.']  To  the  N.E.  by  N.  from  Cobbeb  is  Hellei  Ilataan-,  inhabited 
altogether  by  the  people  of  Dongola.  The  other  principal  towns  are; 
Sweiniy  the  frontier  town  on  the  N,, —  /?*/,  the  former  capital,  60  miles 
S.S.E.  from  Cobbeb,  on  the  route  to  Sennaar, — Koulcahein^  inhabited  by 
Foorians,  Arabs,  and  Bergoos, — Konrtna,  a  small  town  12  miles  W.  by  S- 
of  Cobbeb,  occupied  by  merchants,  chieBy  from  Upper  Egypt,  i^alled 
Jeiardy — and  Kouts-,  inhabited  by  merchants  and  tlie  brutal  set  of  people 
called  fnkaras  who  here  as  elsewhere  affm't  great  sanctity. 

SuBOKDtNATic  DISTRICTS.^  Among  the  subordinate  districts,  which 
are  sometimes  dependent  on  the  Foorian  sultan,  sometimes  upon  the 
neighbouring  powers,  are  Dar  liugua  which  is  generally  subject  to  ibe 
sovereign  of  Bergoo, — Dar  Serti  or  Dego,  between  Foor  and  Bercoo, — 
and  Zeghaivny  formerly  an  independent  kingdom.  Among  the  southern 
countries,  whither  the  Jelabs  of  Foor  and  Bergoo  sometimes  journey  to 
procure  slaves,  is  Dar  Kutia  on  the  river  Bahr  KuUa. 

KonnoFAN.]  TTiis  country  lies  between  r)arfonr,on  the  W.  and  Sennaar 
on  the  E.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  vulcanic  mountains  inhabit^l 
by  the  Kubas,  one  point  in  which,  Koldagiy  is  stud  to  smoke  continually 
and  emit  nfthes.  'Hnrf  district  is  poorly  watered,  anil  of  course  ill-culti- 
vnted  ;  the  principal  produce  of  the  soil  is  maize  and  doarra.  Gold  dust  is 
collected  near  Chaboun.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Arabian 
Mahoinmedans  of  the  tribe  of  Bakara,  whose  manners  and  language  are 
ihc  same  as  those  of  Darfour ;  the  rest  of  the  population  are  distingnishetl 
by  all  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Negroes  of  tropical  Africa,  except  Uiat 
of  projecting  cheek-bont>8.  The  Subtu  are  a  gentle  and  induHtrious  race; 
they  cultivate  the  soil,  weave  cot  ton -staffs,  and  forge  iron.  Tlie  different 
tribes  speak  peculiar  dialects.  I6cil  is  the  name  of  their  principal  town. 
The  governors  of  Kordofan  were  deputefl  by  the  mek  of  .Sennaar,  till  of 
late  years,  when  this  prerogative  was  usurjied  by  the  sultan  of  Uarfoor. 
The  recent  expedition  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt's  son  ejitorted  a  promise  of 
submission  from  both  Kordofan  and  Darfoor ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  bolb 
districts  have  already  renounced  their  extorted  allegiance. 

Darbia.]  'Hie  missiimar)'  Kugler  has  recently  commnnicnted  some  inte- 
resting particulars  relative  to  a  tribe  and  region  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
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which  he  obtained  from  an  individaal  belonging  to  it,  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt.  The  name  of  the  people  is  Magaginiy  and  the  conntry  which  they 
inhabit  is  called  Darhia,  and  is  about  SOO  miles  S.W.  from  Darfoor.  There 
are  three  considerable  riven  in  this  country :  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Led 
or  '  Wliite  River/ —  the  second  is  called  Karo  or  the  '  River  of  Reeds/ — and 
the  third  is  the  GiUlo  or  '  Black  River.*  The  soil  of  Darbta  is  very  fertile ; 
but  nobody  claims  a  property  in  it.  It  sometimes  snows  in  this  country, 
bat  the  snow  melts  as  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Magagine  are  a  free 
people,  and  governed  by  good  and  just  laws.  They  have  a  headman  or 
chief;  but  personal  merit  is  the  only  ground  of  rank  with  them.  Adultery 
is  punished  with  death  ;  and  the  practice  of  ordeals  exists.  The  Magagine 
are  an  actire  and  industrious  people ;  but  have  few  wants,  and  no  coin  or 
circulating  medium.  They  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  guardian  angels.  They  have 
a  great  annual  festival,  at  which  their  whole  tribe  meet  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  with  their  great  priest ;  the  people  bathe,  and  the  priest  marks  the 
sign  of  tbe  cross  on  the  chest  of  each  person  with  mud  from  the  river. 
Besides  the  great  priest,  they  have  a  sheikh  or  senior  in  every  considerable 
hamlet,  who  prays  for  the  sick  when  requested.  Cu-cumcision  is  in  general 
use,  though  not  imperative  on  any.  Their  language  has  many  sounds  in 
common  with  the  Amharic. 


AuUionties,~\  Legatio  Magni  Indorum,  Lueit.  1513. — Ludolfi  Habessinia 
ad  exempl.  ub.  chor.  P.  B.  Tellezii  1683. — Alvarez  Hist,  de  Ethiop.  fol. 
— -Ebn  Hankal,  Orient.  Geog.^ — Bruce  s  Travels. — Valentia's  Travels. — 
Murray's  Dissertadons. — Salt's  Travels  into  Abyssinia  in  1 809-10. 
Lond.  1814. 
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BARBARY- 


CHAP.  I.-GENERAL  REMARKS. 


TiounSarics  and  Ejtcni."^  Barbnry,  thfi  most  northL-m  lypnenil  climian 
of  Northi'ni  Africa,  »  bounde<l  on  the  N.  by  \\w  Meditorranean ;  on  the 
E.  by  Marmarifa  aiul  Ep)'pt ;  on  tbo  S.  by  the  SiLtium ;  aiul  on  the  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It»  utmost  extent  from  E.  to  \\\  is  nearly  2,600 
British  miles.  It«  breadth,  in  a  ilirect  line  from  N,  to  S.  in  very  ane<itiaJ ; 
And  ha-s  been  ^-ariously  estimated  aceordinp  to  the  proportion  of  the  desert 
wliioh  has  been  included  under  the  appellation.  At  the  widest  part  it 
cannot  exceed  556  miles ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  \&  not  nbore  140  miles. 

NamfS^  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  re(*|HH*ting  the  ety- 
moloF>'  of  the  word  Bnrhaty,  Some  have  derived  it  from  the  ^>npnd 
appellation  Barbaric  which  the  Romans  when  they  ronquerml  the  country 
are  t>uppoMeil  to  have  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  the  inhubttants  of 
Northern  Africa-  Others  suppose  it  to  have  ori|finated  with  the  Arabian 
conquerors,  iu  whose  laniruage  barfntr  signifies  *a  mnrmttriu?  noise;'  and 
who  may  have  given  thi.s  name  Ut  the  country  as  uidicativeof  the  indistinct 
artifulntion  of  the  native  languages.  Others  consider  it  as  a  repetition  of 
the  word  Aor,  'a  desert/  Bruc4^  supposes  that  the  term  may  be  eqniva- 
lent  xo  Barbaritt  or  Bcrberia^  *  the  country  of  the  Berebers,*  that  in,  of 
the  sheplienl-race. 

HistortfJ^  Barbary  is  one  of  the  earlie**t  known  regions  of  Africa- 
The  Plidpnicians  na^Hgated  along  its  roaHtii  above  1 OOO  yi^ai-s  before  our 
era.  A  colony  of  this  people  under  Dido,  founded  the  celebrated  Car- 
thage here  in  886  B.  C.  After  the  destruction  of  that  city,  the  Romans 
disputed  the  possession  of  Barbary  with  the  Moors,  Getulians.  Numidianfl, 
Africans,  Libyans,  Cyrena'ans,  and  Marmniides.  Having  at  last  obtained 
the  undisputHl  sovereignty  of  thiii  countr)%  the  Romans  divided  it  into  the 
five  provinces  of  Pailttftotis,  Ct/rcnaica,  Africa  Propria^  Sumidia^  and 
Mauritania,  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Greater  SjTtis,  or  gidf  of  Sidra,  was  a  dependance  of 
the  proi-ince  of  Eg>'pt ;  tltat  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  MullaWa  apper- 
taintnl  to  the  pro\*ince  of  Spain;  and  the  conntr\'  between  these  two  re- 
gions foimed  a  diMtinit  pronnce,  known  by  the  name  of  Africa,  In  i28 
tJie  Vandals  passed  into  Africa,  and  soon  rt^ndered  themselves  masters  of 
all  that  the  Romans  bad  poKsessed  in  that  quarter  of  lite  g1ol>e.  The 
career  of  tliese  tierce  conquerors  was  marked  by  devastation  and  blood  ; 
but,  about  the  year  .530,  Belisarius  recovered  Baibar\-  for  llie  Greek  em- 
peror, and  it  formed  a  part  uf  the  Eustem  empire  until  toni  from  it  in  697 
by  the  resistless  arms  of  the  Mahommedau  Arabs.  Under  its  first  Saracen 
princes.  Northern  Africa  flouii»hed  in  sciences  and  art,  and  almost  regained 
its  pristine  grondenr.  A  period  of  gradual  decline  succeed***!.  TTie  Sa- 
racens, after  having  pluiiled  their  standard  ui  the  moj^t  valuable  provincea 
of  Spain,  found  tliemselves  at  last  unable  to  maintain  a  footing  even  in 
Africa  itself,  Tliey  called  in  the  Turks  to  their  aid  ;  and  these  latter 
conquerors  laid  the  foundation  of  those  niaritime  States  of  Barbar\'  \\'hich 
have  BO  iong  Ijara&sed  the  Christian  ^wwers  of  Europe  by  their  piratical 
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dpprpdations.  Tlir  tiinr  was  when  Moorisli  cruiRcrs  lay  undor  Lundy 
inland  in  the  Bi'i!«t{^l  channel,  to  intercept  traders  going  from  Ireland  to  the 
fair  of  Ijristol. 

DtrisioHS.2  '^^  country  of  Barlmry,  soon  ttftcr  its  subjection  to  iho 
caliphs,  was  divided  into  a  niultimdo  of  petty  (jovereignties  ;  but  these 
hare  been  so  contintinlly  van'in^,  both  as  to  their  partimlar  numl>er  and 
relatire  strength,  that  it  ih  iinpoHsiltle  either  to  enumerate  or  describA  them 
with  minute  arcnracy.  Tlie  chief  of  them  at  present  are  :  tlie  empire  of 
Morocco  on  the  west  and  south  ;  the  piratical  States  of  Allien*  and  Tunis 
in  the  centre ;  and  Tripoli,  with  ita  dependency,  the  Desert  of  liarca,  on 
the  «»aflt. 

PMi/sical  Features.']  The  Sahara,  and  the  Atlas  mountain-system,  are 
the  great  physind  features  of  this  region.  We  have  alre^ily  de«n-il>ed  the 
latter  in  our  general  intro<hictory  view  of  the  African  cvncinont ;  and  the 
former  will  orcui>y  a  clmpter  in  our  present  artich». 

Inhabitants,  MamierXy  Reti^ion,  ^r.]  In  evmy  thing  that  respects  man- 
ners nn<l  customs,  civil  or  religious,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  dift'ereirt  States 
of  Rarbary  lire  so  entirely  alike,  that  in  order  at  once  to  avoid  rejM'tilions 
and  afford  the  fullest  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  comprise  our  remarks 
on  these  points,  for  the  wlnOe  of  Borl>ary,  under  this  head.  The  inliabit- 
antA  of  Barbary  are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes :  the  Moors,  Arabs, 
and  Berl>er8. 

The  Moors,]  The  Moors  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  tlie 
towns  and  cultivated  plains.  Tlieir  exterior  indicates  them  to  be  of  mixed 
origin,-^*  melange  of  the  ancient  Mauritanian,  Numidian,  Phcsnician, 
Roman,  anrl  Arabian  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Their  skin  is  more 
white,  their  features  fuller,  their  nose  Ipss  prominent,  and  their  whole 
physiognomy  bfarays  less  of  energy  than  the  Arab  exhibits  in  his  entire 
person.  Tliey  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  ctai^s  of  Celtic  origin.  Even  in  the  appellationH  by  which  they  ore 
known,  this  resemblance  may  be  traced.  Ben  or  Bcni  signifying  '  son,'  is 
prc&ced  to  almost  the  whole  of  them,  Uke  Mac  among  the  Scoiish  High- 
landers, and  ()  among  the  Irish.  This  division  into  tribes  is  here,  as  else- 
where, uafavourable  to  the  progress  of  ciriltzation.  Individuals  wek  the 
honour  of  the  clan  to  which  they  belong  by  every  metliod  whether  justifiable 
or  not ;  and  tlunr  quairels  genenJIy  involve  the  whole  tribe,  in  this  manner, 
animosities  are  rendered  perpetual,  and  a  ferocious  pn*)udice  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mind.  Within  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  act,  the  afteciions  may 
frequently  l>e  strong;  but  they  are  too  much  confined  ever  to  expand  into 
tliat  benevolence  which,  while  it  consults  the  universal  good  of  humanity, 
certainly  forms  one  of  its  most  amiable  features. 

The  Moors  are  fiirther  distinguished  inlo  two  g«upral  classes :  such  as 
inhabit  the  cities, — and  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  lending  a  pastoral  life.  But 
the  diflerenre  iK'tweeu  tliem  is  not  mucli  greater  than  that  which,  \u  other 
place«,  subsints  between  the  inhnbitAUts  of  the  towns  and  of  ihe  country. 
The  former  possess  more  of  what  is  called  politeness, — the  bitter  are  mor» 
rude  and  perhaps  more  ignorant.  Some  have  snp])osed  fhe  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  to  be  Arabs,  while  those  who  inhabited  the  countn,'  were  the 
true  Moors  ;  but  this  distinction  seems  to  be  without  any  real  foundation. 
Tlie  M4>ors  who  lead  a  pastoral  life  dwell  in  a  kind  of  tents,  called  doukars. 
The  figure  of  the  douhar  is  conical ;  in  height  from  8  to  9  feet,  and  from 
SO  to  25  in  length ;  having,  it  is  said,  a  striking  reftemblonre  to  u  boat 
yevoreed,   the  figure  ascribed   to   them   by   Salhist.      A  numb(»r  u(  vWvcs. 
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genemll^r  stand  tc^ethcTip  formtu^  a  small  Tillage  in  a  circular  fonn.  Inut 
the  Lentre  the  Cftttlt  are  driTeu  at  ni^lit :  the  entrance  lieing  «hut  up  with 
bundles  of  thomy  shriibs. 

The  houses  ill  the  cities  have  Heldom  tnore  than  the  ground-floor.  Thfv 
are  iLit  on  the  top,  to  wliirh  the  iithaUitantJi  frc^ueiltly  ascend  to  evtjoy 
the  firesh  air.  Tin?  outaide  ia  gt^iierally  whilowaahed,  Tlie  beet  apan- 
ments  are  removed  from  llio  ytr**i?ta.  None  of  them  have  eithei-  windowv 
or  fire-pla/:es ;  ihey  rei:eiv«  tbeir  li^]]t  through  Lsi^e  foldiug-doui^,  and  tbQ 
victuaJa  are  dressed  in  an  earlln*n  siove^  in  s,  square  lionrt,  ivhirJi  ftlwap 
accupi(!E)  tlu!  centre  of  the  building.  Hie  fumittire  in  simple,  and  generally 
mean*  Ott  the  floor  itt  laid  a  small  mat  or  carpet ;  ovt^r  tfiiis  is  a  mattiv^ 
cohered  with  £n(^  white  linen.  Cl^aLrg  and  tables  are  equally  unknowiu 
In  some  apartments,  where  grandeur  is  studied^  a  bedstead  is  fotiiid,  Sttel 
up  in  the  European  manner ;  but  tlii»  to  the  proprietor  in  entirely  tiselest; 
He  sleeps  upon  the  aame  niattrnsa  upon  the  6oor,  during  iiijj;ht,  on  which 
during  tlie  day  he  eit*  in  a  croes-lpgged  posturts  On  ttie  woJU  are  souse- 
times  s^en  niirrore,  cloi'lca,  and  time-ptecea,  hi  casea  of  glasi^ ;  but  anm 
are  not  nnfrequently  the  only  oniniuenta  of  wliidi  &  room  cait  boast ;  uad 
instead  of  hangings,  it  is  not  nnusuid  to  find  the  »kin»  of  lions  or  leopards. 
Pictures  ar«  prolubited  by  tbeir  religion.  The  doors  are  sometimes  omi^ 
mented  witli  sculpture  ;  but  every  resemblflJice  of  a  livinjf  creature  i» 
carefully  avoided.  The  enrviiig  consists  of  those  fantaslic  fibres  lo  whi(?L 
has  l>een  applied  the  name  of  mon'squCj — a  name  indicating  that  ihi^ 
fltyle  of  ornament  originated  among  tJie  Moon^. 

Tlin  drees  of  the  Moora  in  the  coniitry,  consiata  of  a  pi^ce  of  TTOoUeii 
cloth,  :6ve  elle  in  length,  and  on  ell  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Thi^  la  called 
a  haique^  It  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  eoid  fafitened  roujad  the  body. 
By  day  it  is  their  dri^^ ;  and  by  night  their  covering,  when  asleep  on  their 
mattresses.  A  Aloor  wiio  has  a  hiiique  for  tiumuicr,  another  for  wiuier, 
a  pair  of  slippers,  a  red  cap,  and  a  hood,  has  all  that  the  luxury  of  dress 
requires.  The  dress  in  town  is  little  different ;  the  haique  is  perhaps  of 
finer  quality,  but  the  fashion  is  the  same  in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  Linen, 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the.  villages,  is  worn  in  the  towns,  in  the 
form  of  shirts  and  drawers.  To  the  dress  is  likewise  added  an  upper  gar- 
ment, called  a  cajian,  made  of  cloth  in  winter,  and  in  summer  of  rott^m. 
The  winter  hood,  in  towns,  is  of  coarse  blue  European  cloth.  The  women 
in  the  country  wear  haiques,  like  those  of  the  men.  The  ornamental  parte 
of  their  dress  consist  of  ear-rings,  bracelets  upon  the  arms,  and  rings  upon 
the  ankles.  On  different  parts  of  their  bodies  they  form  representations 
of  flowers,  by  wounding  the  skin  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  filling  the 
puncture  with  gunpowder,  or  some  other  dark-coloured  substance,  which 
renders  the  mark  indelible.  This  custom  is  in  no  respect  different  from 
what,  by  oiu-  late  navigators,  has  been  termed  talooing  ;  and  which  prevails 
among  so  many  rude  tribes.  It  is  sud,  however,  not  to  be  imiversal  among 
the  Moors.  The  hair,  the  feet,  and  ends  of  the  fingers  are  dyed  of  a  deep 
safiron  colour  with  henna. 

The  Moorish  ladies,  who  inhabit  the  cities,  differ  little  in  the  fashion 
but  considerably  in  the  costliness  of  their  ornaments.  When  at  home,  in- 
deed, the  town-lady  is  perhaps  more  slovenly  than  one  of  the  country  :  her 
whole  dress,  in  this  case,  often  consisting  merely  of  two  shifts  fastened 
round  the  waist.  When  she  dresses,  she  puts  on  a  shift  of  fine  linen,. of 
which  the  part  which  covers  the  breast  is  embroidered  witli  gold ;  her 
caftan  is  of  fine  cloth,  or  velvet,  and  is  likewise  embroidered  with  gold»  and 
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buuud  rouuti  tlju  u'&iat  by  a  j^rdle  of  crimson  rnlvet,  uo  less  richly  eni- 
broiiipnui,  fastentid  with  a  huckli-o  f  ^old  or  feiiver.  The  liead  ia 
BurrumiJed  with  several  fol<Ks  of  i^fm/o,  wroug:ht  of  jjoltl  and  hilk.  This 
gauze  iH  faKti>nod  hishiiid,  where  part  of  it  i»  uutfured  to  lianf^  dowu,  inter- 
mixed with  the  liair,  ns  low  as  the  waist.  Tho  slippers  are  yellow ;  the 
HtocktngH  are  made  of  Bne  cloth,  and  tied  under  the  knee  and  at  the  ankle  ; 
ear-rin^ts,  bnux'Iets,  and  rings  for  the  legs,  all  of  gold  or  Mlvor,  are  con- 
§tantly  worn.  Paint  is  sometimes  used,  but  Heldom  of  any  other  colour 
than  white  ;  and  the  eyebrons  and  the  eyelashes  are  frequently  darkened. 
Instead  uf  tlial  slender  form  which  we  so  generally  consider  handsome,  tlic 
Moors  esteem  only  such  females  as  are  fat ;  and  much  care  is  taken  to 
))rocure,  in  young  women,  that  degree  of  plumpness  which  is  reckonfld 
necessary  to  make  tfiem  agreeable. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  wwld  are  characterized  by  a  certJiin 
gravity  of  demeanour,  which  however  proceeds  not  from  thought  but  from 
total  vacancy  of  mind.  ITniuquainted  with  literature,  and  unoccupied  by 
business,  their  minds  shrink  into  themselves,  and  become  in  home  degree 
torpid.  Over  the  fenmle  sex  they  exercise  the  authority  of  tyranti ;  tliey 
know  nothing  of  the  delicacy  of  lovers  ;  hence  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  pleasing  as  of  In'ing  useful.  Trained  up  in  the  most  abject  submis- 
sion to  his  superiors,  the  arrogance  of  a  Moor  t<»  his  inferiors  is  eqnally  great ; 
and  tlic  want  of  mental  cultivation  deprives  thut  arrogiuice  of  even  the 
appeai'unce  of  deUea<*y.  Climate  too  exercwes  its  enen'ating  influence,  and 
renders  him  no  less  averse  to  bodily  than  to  mental  exertion.  Tlie  ne- 
oesaaries  of  life  are  procured  ivith  little  labour;  and  what  little  taste  lie 
may  havo  acquired  for  it*  delicacies  or  its  elegancies  is  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  rouse  him  from  his  native  apathy. 

While  receiving  his  visitants,  a  Moor  never  ris(w.  He  takes  them  by 
the  hand  as  they  approach  him,  and  de^iires  thoni  to  sit  on  a  carpet  or 
cushion  placed  on  the  floor  for  that  [juqiom.*.  Without  respect  to  the  bour> 
tea  is  immediately  introduced.  They  4trink  it  out  of  small  cups,  and  often 
prolong  this  entertoinmenl  two  hours.  Coffee  was  formerly  very  much 
used  ;  but  after  tlie  £ugli^h  made  presents  of  tea  to  the  sultans,  the  u^n 
of  this  beverage  soon  spread  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Snuflf  and 
tobacco  are  also  u^ed  ;  the  latter  i^  smoked  from  a  wooden  pipe  4  feet 
long.  Instead  of  opium — which  multiplied  taxes  have  rendered  too  ex- 
pensive— achicoy  a  species  of  Hax,  is  substituted.  Wine,  and  every  kiutl 
of  spiritnouH  liquors,  ore  prohibited  by  their  religion ;  but  almost  every 
Moor  prefers  his  taste  to  his  creed,  and  uses  these  articles  without  scruple 
whenever  he  can  procure  them.  Ureakfast  is  introduced  immediately  after 
daybreak.  Twelve*  is  the  hour  of  dinner;  and  r-uppt-r — which  here,  as 
among  the  old  KomaJis,  is  the  priiiL-ipid  meid — is  introduced  at  sunset. 
The  breakfast  consists  of  a  thin  mixture  of  flour  and  water,  to  which,  by 
means  of  a  certain  herb,  a  yellow  colour  is  given.  At  dinner  coocoojtoo  is 
always  presented,  lliis  dish  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  meal,  made  into  pasle^ 
It  is  inclosed  in  a  hollow  vessel,  with  hole»  in  the  bottom,  and  being  placed 
in  the  vapour  of  a  kettle  in  which  meat  is  boiled,  is  thus  gradually  soft- 
ened. Among  the  common  people  it  is  eaten  with  milk  or  butter.  Tlie 
rich  generally  add  to  it  some  kind  of  nourishing  broth.  Knives  and  forks 
are  unknown ;  tlte  meat  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  coocoosoo  is  conveyed 
to  the  mouth  n-ith  the  fingers. 

No  man  above  the  lower  ranks  ever  visits  a  friend  without  mounting  his 
mnle ;  and  when  two  friends  meet  who  wish  to  converse,  instead  of  walk* 
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in\^  about  in  the  manner  oH  Europeans,  they  squat  dovu  ou  the  find  dcBD 
\  part  of  the  itrnot  they  can  find.     Nor  is  it  at  all  oncommun  to  have  rarpan 
I  Bpreail  i>efore  the  doom  of  the   hons<*fl,   upon   which  the   proprietore  sen 
thfMnHolves,  to  nH:eivt^  the  viMts  of  their  friends,  ivithont  allo\rin^  tbem  to 
I  cttvnei  within  doom.     Parties  of  this  kind  may  often  be  Been  rovering  al- 
,  most  every  part  of  the  streetJ*.     The  salutation  of  equals  consistn  in  firet 
\  ihaking  and  then  kittsin^^  each  other's  hands.     An  infeiior  tthows  his  respect 
,  to  lijfl  Kiiperior  by  kit»iiig  that  part  of  hia  garment  whirii  rovers  the  ann, 
'and  Bomettmeii  by  kiMsinff  his  feet.     At  the  approach  of  the   emperor  or 
I  of  any  of  the  princes  of  the  bloody  the  head  i.s  uncovered  and  Itowed  lu 
I  the  ground.     Frequent  inquiries  are  made  concerning  the  welfare  of  earfa 
I  party,  and  of  their  frieiid» ;  but  these  inquiries,  like  our  own  Bometinie^,  are 
[BO  rapid  as  seldom  to  admit  of  n  reply.     In  the  conrerRation  of  a   Mota 
'Ida  horse  always  cbims  the  first  place.     In  this  respect  he  is  not  excelled 
\  by  the  jockeys  of  any  countrj-.     Thi«  animal,  indeed,  occupiefl  a  very  pn»- 
I  uinent  place  in  the  ttocial  polity  of  the  Moors.     Several  of  the  emperors 
horses  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  saintship  I     Of  politics  the  Moor 
neither  can  nor  dare  think,  much  lens  speak ;  and  his  religion  is  implicitly 
I  adopted  from  the  Koran.     Music  is  much  relished  in  the   country,   w  it 
commonly  is  among  anch  a^  lead  a  paKioral  life.     Tlieir  kIow  airs  are  taiil 
to  liare  too  much  saineneas.      Their  quick  tmies  are  allowed  to  be    bett«Tt 
,  and  are  said  to  have  Rome  resemblance  to  tlie  favourite  airs  of  Scotland. 
'  The  instruments  with  which  their  songs  are  accompanied,   or  which  ar» 
I  iMed  in  producing  a  npecies  of  harmony,  are :  n  kind  of  mde  hautboy  with- 
out keys, — the  mandoline,  borrowed  ^om   the  Spaniardt*, — the   common 
pipe, — the  labor,  and  the  drum.     On  all  public,  and  the  greater  part  of 
I  private  rejoicings,  baiids  of  these  biatrumcnts  jilay  favourite  airs ;  and  the 
'whole  is  constantly  attended  with  reiterated  vulleys  from  the  fire-arms  o( 
die  rejoicere.     Among  an  illiterate  people,  such  amusementa  as    call  for 
DO  vigorouK  exertion  of  the  uiind  are  eagerly  courted.     Frivoloias  coover- 
■ation,  dajiciiig,  feat^  of  activity,  and  tlic  narrntion  of  marvellooa  stories, 
form  a  great  part  of  Moorish  entertainment,     l^blic  dancers,  and  jag- 
I  glem    of   diifereut   kinds,  make  frequent  exhibitions  ;  and    a  species   of 
.  wandering  Rtory-tellem,  ntady  to  amuse  with  the   wonders  of   fabolout 
,  Barrative,  meet  with  eagei'  attention. 

Where  every  man  is  liable  to  bo  made  a  soldier,  and  where  the  greater 
part  possess  arms  and  horses,  it  U  natural  to  suppose  that  en  imitation  of 
military  evolutions  should  afford  frequent  enleniiiument.  Unlike  the 
Europeans,  the  Moors,  even  in  their  military  capacity,  endeavour  to  fire 
as  irregularly  as  possible.  In  the  management  of  their  hor^e8  lliey  di!q>lay 
an  amaxiiig  dexlerily,  'ITicy  use  a  ver\'  powerful  curb  ;  and  by  conlinneal 
exercise,  their  horses  are  accu«tome<l,  while  running  at  full  speed,  to  stop 
instantaneously.  lu  this  iuaua;nvre,  hq  great  i»  the  dexterity  of  the  hors^ 
and  his  rider,  that  a  Mnor  will  ride  against  a  wall  with  the  utmuHt  velo- 
city ;  and,  while  the  terrified  stranger  imagines  that  tlie  next  step  must 
dash  out  liiK  brains,  the  curb  is  applied  with  instantaneoos  and  unerring 
dexteritVi  and  the  horse  stan<U  motionless  within  an  inch  of  tlie  wall. 

Like  ever}'  Mahommedan,  a  Moor  is  allowed  to  have  four  wives,  and  M 
many  concubines  as  he  tliinks  proper ;  but  the  privilege  is  expensive,  aud 
is  generally  exercised  oidy  by  the  rich.  Warm  climates  produce  early 
puberty,  Tl>e  Moorish  girls  are  often  wives  at  twelve  years  of  sge.  Pa- 
rents claim  the  sole  jwwer  of  contracting  tlieir  cliildren  ;  and  the  partiei 
seldom  see  each  other  till  ihe  marriage  lie  concluded.' 
'  lliU  custom  la  not  confin»d  to  Morocco,  U  \t  cotanion  In  «x«i'^  cauutry  wbcn  lb* 
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When  ilif>  contract  hns  lieon  sotlUMi  Iwfore  ll»*  rndi,  prpparatioitN  are 
niadk>  for  the  approachintj  nuptiaiN,  Tlie  bridti  receives,  for  eiglil  days, 
the  cBiieratulatory  visitt  of  hor  frieuda.  and  thp  admonitions  of  d  pneM 
i*onri'nnn^  tlie  dutien  of  tliat  Hitiintion  into  which  «he  is  abont  to  enter. 
The  brtdef^oin,  during  the  name  time,  receives  the  visitM  of  his  friendH  in 
the  innniing ;  and,  iit  ni^ht^  ridi^i^  onr  nniiitst  a  crowd,  and  pnraHeA  the 
streets,  aooonipanied  with  imisic,  4hiim!<,  an<l  volleya  of  fire-arms.  W»on 
the  day  of  ninrriajre  arrives,  the  brich^  is  put  into  a  flniall  carriage,  or  ra- 
ther cage,  which  is  carrieil  npon  the  hnrk  of  a  ninle.  Conceah-d  in  thia 
vehi«'le,  by  ^uze^,  and  silkM  of  <hffen<Tit  rtdours,  HJie  traventeft  the  btreelii, 
amid'^t  a  company  of  her  friends,  who  are  careful  not  to  forf^et  music,  and 
volleys  of  fire-annfl.  She  at  length  reachefi  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
who  arriveB  soon  after  from  his  eveninsr  parade.  He  enters  an  apartment 
when*  she  has  been  placed  alone  ;  and  finds  her,  decked  in  her  richmt  or- 
naments, seated  on  a  ctiNliinn.  with  her  handH  over  her  eyes.  Without 
farther  ceremony,  he  receives  her  iw  his  wife  ;  and  the  rejoicings  and  feaat- 
ingB  of  the  respective  friends  an*  continued  hh  lont^  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  parties  will  pennit.  The  husband  is  (•xj)ected  to  riMuain  at  home  eight 
day^. —  the  wife  eijrht  months  after  marriaj^.  If  a  husband  suspect  hia 
wife's  virtue,  he  may  *livr*rce  her:  but  idchongh  the  male  sex  in  this  coun* 
try  is  clrie6y  favoured  by  law,  the  female  is  not  entirely  nejrl**cted.  If 
the  wife  ran  prove  that  her  husband  affords  her  not  proper  aulMiatence, 
she  may  divorce  herself.  For  the  first  time  that  a  husband  curee*  his  wife, 
he  is  obIi|red  to  give  her  eight  ducata  ;  for  the  second  lime*  a  dress  worth 
a  greater  snm  ;  and  for  the  third,  she  may  leave  him.  The  children  of 
all  the  wives  claim  an  equal  share  of  their  father's  property  ;  a  concubine's 
children  are  confined  to  half  a  share. 

VVlien  a  jiersuti  is  th(»nirht  to  l>e  dyiiig«  he  ie  immediately  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  who  begin  to  scream  in  the  most  hideous  manner,  to  convince 
him  there  is  no  more  hope,  and  tliat  he  is  already  reckoned  among  tlie 
dead.  The  moment  a  death  happens  in  a  family,  the  alarm  is  given  by 
the  shrill  screaming  of  the  words  uHtuUiah  woo,  which  are  repeated  inces- 
santly by  the  relations,  and  every  body  in  the  houne.  These  crien,  heard 
at  a  great  distance,  bring  every  female  acquainted  witli,  or  dependant  on 
the  family,  to  scream  over  the  dead,  and  mourn  with  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased.  They  likewise  hire  a  number  of  women,  who  make  this 
horrid  noise  round  the  bier,  which  w  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  coort- 
yard  of  the  mansion ;  these  women  wratc^h  their  faces  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  bled  with  a  lancet  at  the  temples ;  after  the  cere- 
mony is  over,  they  lay  on  a  sort  of  white  chalk  to  heal  tlie  wounds  an<i 
stop  tlie  blood.  These  women  are  hired  indiflferently  at  bnrials,  weddings, 
tod  feasts ;  at  the  two  latter  tliey  sing  the  sung,  hoj  ho,  ho,  and  exte-m- 
pore  Tei'sca.  Tlieir  voices  are  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  It  is 
tlie  custom  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  to  ^tve,  on   the  e>'euing  of  tite  day 
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4iff«r*nt  Dvxcfl  w  n«t  pcnnlttctl  to  enjoy  frnn  liit^Tmiinr  ;  mdiI,  in  ludt  couDtrlvs,  it  t« 
by  no  iBKiDS  a  hardiliiji  to  crmt  m  in  nations  where  men  nncl  iiroiurn  ara  daily  prr- 
mltte«l  ttt  see  each  other.  lie  wlii*  hat  never  net-a  a  woman's  face,  rxrrpt  that  of  tats 
mnthfc  or  sist«r«.  4*ttnnot  be  ftUfipuAcd  to  he  pr«posM»sed  iu  favour  of  any  particular 
woman.  She  to  whum  he  !■  brtio|hr<l  by  hi*  phr<^iit«,  may  be  m  lik«ly  t«  plraM  him 
ai  any  uttier.  At  nuy  rntP,  if  hr  t-an  alTofd  it,  he  h.ts  tbe  ohunct-  of  Tour,  nil  of  irbom 
hf  cnn  liivuice  for  vrry  xli[;)it  rmsmiM.  The  harHship  is  confineil  cntiroly  to  the  woman. 
It'  ihv  husband  to  whum  she  is  givru  dlsplrmse  her,  k\\o  h»n  no  second  choice.  But, 
perhaps,  il  is  furtuoale.  that  a  tronun  has  here  no  opportunity  of  forming  KSlrong^  at* 
tachmnnt  to  thf  person  who  is  to  be  her  huitband,  since  she  in  rontiHiniDy  liable  to  see 
the  plare  ahe  wisnes   to  occupy  In  his  heart  filled  by  a  more  favoured  wife. 
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the  rm'p^c  iu  burietl,  a  quautity  of  hot-dip^ed  vlctiujik  to  tli«  poor,  wU 
come  iiii  immeTiat  cfowds,  ttt  secure  ettch.  fain  portion  ;  ihit*  they  call  '  tt« 
supper  of  tbe  grave.'  "^iTie  dead  arc  alivaya  dressed  for  the  grave ;  tW 
ears,  ncmtrilSf  and  oy^lids  ore  BtufTcd  with  a.  prep&mtiun  uf  camplior  autf 
rich  apices*  Tlie  tombs  tire  D4*atlv  wliitcWA^Iied^  amJ  kept  in  coo^rtant  ny 
pair ;  flcp^erEi  arc  pLantt'd  round  tbem,  and  tut  weedfl  eufifer&d  to  grew 
abuve  tlii^m.  Siu^ll  rbapek  ariQ  ^puemlly  built  over  tlio  totiibs  of  pnHiiiv 
of  ranb^  and  decorated  witb  dowei?  placed  in  larg>e  China  vib^es. 

Arabic  la  the  lan^nge  spoken  by  all  tlie  Moors  iii  the  northern  parti  of 
Africa;  but  till*  comi|itionB  and  d(?vialjf>na  from  the  purity  of  tJie  origiiul 
ad*e  eaid  to  hQ  iieaily  in  propoitiau  to  thii  dii^tancQ  of  the  coiiiitry  from 
Arabia.  In  tbc  written  lan^tuige,  ]towevcr»  the  deriationa  are  pprhs|» 
not  eo  great  as  in  cbttt  which  U  itpokeo  ;  and  among  the  courtieT^,  and  sack 
as  u>jpire  at  the  ]]onour»  of  leamiiig,  the  ArRbic  l&  said  to  be  spoken  b 
ninth  greatCT  purity  than  among  tJie  ^iilgar.  lliis  departure  from  t\ie  ori- 
^nul  id  no  wiiefe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  so  groat  as  (o  render  tte  speecii 
and  ivritin^  of  one  country  unintelligible  to  thoBc  of  another.  The  wild 
trihea^  which  iiihahtt  the  mountaio*'*  fijwak  a  lan^age  alto^ther  difFtmm 
from  that  of  the  Moor;^,  and  quite  ^imintelliifible  to  them.  This  ba^  been 
supposed  to  lie  the  original  Punic  or  Numidian-  The  conjecture  la  tiot 
void  of  probability*  but  tlie  proof  might  perbap.*  be  <lirticult.  JEven  amdcg 
these  tribeB,  the  Koran  exists  only  in  Arabic.  Tlje  Mahom  inedan  ret- 
gioa  i*  an  iapeterate  enemy  lo  knowledg'e  and  lit^rarj^  purntiits :  «inn?  ii 
h  reqni^it^,  that  every  Moasulman,  or  true  bE-Uever  in  Mahomet,  sbouU 
adopt  it  as  one  part  of  bb  creed,  tliat  the  Koran  containEi  every  thing  at- 
C£S8ary  to  be  known^ — That  whatijvpr  agrees  witii  this  book  i*  rirtotlly 
found  within  it, — and,  that  whatevtir  differs  from  it,  oiuBt  be  iriipioas.  Tbt- 
Moors,  it  is  truRf  particidarly  such  of  tJiem  aa  hod  their  origin  in  Spfini< 
applied  succetisfuHy  to  different  liranchea  of  jdjiloaophy  ;  but  tliat  liwv 
were  not  alwayti  »ound  MidioinmtMlfLn^,  may  be?  conjecturetlj  from  thewell- 
knoivn  sayinf^  of  Averrot^s,  one  of  their  toopI  relebraled  philosophers  ;  who 
assorted,  that  *^  CtirlHtianity  \v^  absurd,  Judaism  thi,^  reli^on  of  childr^a. 
and  Mahommedanism  the  religion  of  swine."  Astronomy  and  medicine 
were  much  studied  by  the  Spanish  Moors ;  and  the  prt^ess  made  by  them 
in  those  departments  of  knowledge  was  by  no  means  despicable.  Bnt 
then*  descendants  in  Barbary,  far  from  following  the  same  path,  receive 
less  benefit  from  the  labours  of  their  ancestors,  than  any  other  nation. 
When  we  reflect  that  their  priests  are  now  their  only  physicians,  and  that 
these  priests  can  hardly  read  the  Koran,  it  would  be  alwurd  to  expect  from 
them  much  theoretical  knowledge.  They  know  the  virtues  of  a  few  sim- 
ples ;  but  they  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  diseases  to  ap- 
ply them  with  propriety.  Their  knowledge,  or  rather  their  ignorance  of 
astronomy,  may  be  inferred  from  their  notion  of  eclipses.  They  imagine 
that  an  immense  dragon,  then,  attempts  to  devour  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
they  offer  prayers  for  their  deliverance  I  Ma^c  and  astrology,  those  de- 
ceptions which  can  never  long  be  companions  of  true  knowledge,  have,  b 
this  country,  very  many  votaries.  In  writing,  instead  of  a  pen,  a  common 
reed  is  used.  The  manuscript  proceeds  from  right  to  left.  Time  is  com- 
puted by  lunar  months  and  weeks.  The  era  used  by  the  Moors,  and  by  all 
Mahommedans,  is  the  Hegira.  The  Mahommedan  Sabbath  falls  on  that 
day  of  the  week  which  corresponds  to  our  Friday ;  on  this  day,  instead  of 
a  white  flag,  a  black  flag  is  hoisted.  During  the  year,  three  periods  oc- 
cur, whicli,  by  the  Moors,  are  dedicated  to  religion.     The  foat  to  cele-. 
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brata  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  uii  which  the  pnncipal  ceremony  seems  to  be, 
that,  Bach  as  can  afford  it,  kill  a  lamb  to  be  divided  among  their  fiiends. 
The  second  called  HatnaeUini  commemorates  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from 
Mecca  to  Medina.  At  this  time,  during  thirty  days,  no  man  presumes  to 
taste  animal  food  irom  Hmu'ise  to  nunset.  This  fast  is  concluded  by  a 
feast  which  continues  a  week.  Tlie  third  is  a  day  set  apart  by  every 
Mosaulmau,  to  compute  the  ralue  of  his  property ;  that  a  tenth  of  it  may 
be  applied  to  pious  purposes,  but  chiefly  to  the,  relief  of  the  poor.  It  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  to  the  honour  of  the  Moors,  that  this  festival  is  more 
magnificently  celebrated  than  any  other. 

Tile  ArabsJ^  The  Arabs  of  Barbary  are  partly  the  descendants  of  the 
Arabian  conquerors  of  this  country,  and  partly  emigrants  from  the  Sahara. 
Like  the  Moors,  they  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  which  never  in- 
termingle by  marriage,  and  which  are  almost  continually  at  war  with 
one  another.  If  united  among  themselves,  they  would  prove  the  ruling 
nation  in  Barbary.  They  live  in  tents  which  have  preserved  the  l>oat-like 
shape  attributed  by  Sallust  to  the  mapalia  of  the  Numidians ;  and  gene- 
rally form  their  encampments  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  town. 
Their  women,  destitute  of  personal  attractions,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of 
freedom.  Their  occupation  is  that  of  herdsmen ;  they  likewise  raise  a 
tittle  wheat  and  barley. 

The  Berber^."]  The  mountains  and  desert  of  Barbary  are  inhabited 
by  a  race,  which  has  undoubtedly  an  origin  <lifferent  from  that  of  the 
Moorish  or  Arabian  tribes,  since  their  language  is  different.  Of  these 
tribes,  which  are  denominate<l  Sreberst  or  Berbers^  we  have  already,  in  onr 
general  account  of  Africa,  given  some  notice.  In  Barbary  they  present 
rather  a  warlike  character.  Accustomed  from  their  infancy  tu  dangers 
and  hardshi]M  of  every  kind,  they  acquire  a  vigour,  i^lity  and  courage, 
unknown  to  their  more  effeminate  neighbours.  They  are  only  nominally 
subject  to  any  existing  government :  for,  when  they  are  offended,  they 
retire  to  their  mountains,  whither  it  would  be  dangerous  to  follow  them. 
Their  adherence  to  the  Mahommedan  foith  is  of  a  kin  to  their  submission 
to  government :  only  so  far  as  suits  their  convenience.  They  reckon  them- 
selves free,  and  esteem  their  freedom  as  that  which,  above  all  things,  ought 
to  be  considered  sacred  and  inviolable  by  man.  They  are  divided  into 
several  tribes,  each  governed  by  a  sheikh ;  and  form  at  present  four  (Ba* 
tinct  nations  :  \sU  The  Amazirgh^  called  by  the  Moors  ShiUa^  or  ShtMOt 
in  the  mountains  of  Morocco ;  2d,  the  Cab^b,  in  the  mountains  of  Al- 
giers and  Tmiis ;  3d.  the  Tibboos ;  and  4ith  the  jTuartcAv. 

The  Tuaricks  and  Tibboos.^  '^^  Tuaricksf  who,  Homemann  says, 
are  the  most  interesting  nation  of  Africa,  are  most  extensively  spread 
over  Northern  Africa,  and  indeed  divide  with  the  Hbbooe  the  whole  of 
the  Sahara ;  the  latter  occupying  the  wells  and  the  wadys  of  the  eastern, 
and  the  Tuaricks  those  of  the  western  portion  of  this  sterile  belt.  The 
poor  peaceable  Tibboos  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  predatory  excursions 
of  the  fierce  and  warlike  Tuaricks,  who  carry  on  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions to  the  very  frontiers  of  Bomou  and  Soodan.  These  Tuaricks  vary 
in  colour,  in  <liffereut  parts  of  the  desert,  from  almost  black  to  nearly 
white,  and  they  seem  to  take  pains  to  preserve  their  complexion,  not  only 
by  being  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  but  also  by  covering  the  huce  up  to  the 
eyes  with  a  black  or  coloured  handkerchief.  Tliey  have  not  embraced 
Moslemism,  although  tliey  observe  some  few  of  its  external  ceremonies ; 
their  laDgnage  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Berbers* 
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Nvgrota,  Jews,  ^c]  BDsitlfs  the  tribes  Blready  mpiitionod,  tHs  rmm- 
try  is  inJiubited  by  Negi*o«w,  who  are  puirbaned  a.-*  Hlavps,  but  treatrd  with 
much  hunianily  ;  it'iii-pitioeH,  wlio  have  generally  nhjured  a  reli^non  to 
wliioli  ihey  were  never  rationally  altathed,  for  one  t4j  which  their  attnt'h- 
meul  ifa  htiU  less  ;  Ju»l  .Tewn,  who  are  !*iiid  to  j)o#i*e8«  the  preaterpnrt  of  tlie 
knowledge,  and  alnioHt  the  wliole  trade  of  the  countr}',  Tlic  iiitolorance 
and  oppression  vvliidi  this  fiingular  people  wuffered  in  Spain  and  Purtuc^ 
drove  vast  midtitudeB  uf  them  to  seek  nlielier  amontr  tlie  burbarians  of 
Africa,  It  baa  been  Imwely  stated  that  100,000  look  reftij^e  in  Morocco, 
and  iilnHit  half  tliiit  nmnher  in  tlie  other  Barbtiry  Slates,  llie  stock,  how- 
ever, bail  lon|f  Ix'fore  that  event  taken  rmn  in  this  (piarter  of  the  world, 
and  in  nil  probability  was  transplanted  together  with  the  orijjrinal  BettleT* 
from  Pfiu-nirla.  No  intfult*  indinnity,  or  opiJre«Hion  prevent*  the  Israelite 
from  dniiddliatini^  himsidf,  wherever  he  happens  to  6x  his  alio<h'.  He  is  a 
plant  llmt  heeins  to  hi*  Buitetl  for  every  soil,  and  generally  thrives*  hcht 
where  the  prunin^-knife  Is  most  a])plied.  Amon^  the  Mooi%  he  in  niadr 
to  Buffer  beyond  what  any  nature  but  that  of  a  Jew  could  bear ;  yet  surh 
is  the  it^toruiicu  of  tlm  ruling  jKiwen*  and  their  Mocirir^h  Huhjects,  that  the 
affairH  of  Ntate  could  hiu^Uy  be  rarrietl  on  without  hiui.  jNToht  of  the  trndett 
an<l  professions  are  exercised  by  Jews  ;  they  fanu  the  revenues  ;  net  as 
connnitiBarieii  and  cuntoni-houHe  uflicers,  as  t^ecretarieu  and  interpn^trrs  ; 
fhey  coin  money;  fnmisli  and  fabricate  all  tl»e  jewellery,  gohl  and  silver 
ornaments  and  trappinjo^s  for  the  Hultan<«,  beys,  and  paxhaii,  and  their  re- 
spective harems ;  and  in  return  for  all  this,  they  are  ojtpreHsed  Ky  the 
higher  rank«,  and  reviled  and  innulted  by  the  rabble.  They  live  chiefly  in 
the  great  towns,  couBnod  to  a  particular  (quarter.  The  Jewiflli  women  are 
generally  verj-  handRom&  and  individuals  of  tliem  are  often  *  perfection'* 
Hclf/  "  Among  the  higher  clas>e8  of  the  Jews,  who  can  aftonl  to  build 
largo  housefl,"  snya  captnin  Uoauclerk,  **  it  is  customary  for  all  branches 
of  the  family  to  live  together.  Thus  yon  may  see  five  or  six  generations 
in  the  Mmie  tenement,  all  looking  up  to  the  father  of  the  whole  aa  a  patri- 
arch, mill  treating  him  with  great  respect  and  kinilnesa.  This  siglit,  { 
must  say,  is  very  gratifying.  The  Jews  in  this  counliy  are  a  very  fair  spe- 
cimen of  objection  to  the  argument  which  has  often  been  advanced  that 
that  the  Imnian  race  degenerates  by  breeding  in  and  in,  (if  the  sportsman's 
term  may  l>e  allowed  me  for  want  of  a  better  onc>  expresttive  of  the  aame 
signification,  a(>plicahle  to  man.)  It  is  impossible  to  find  a  finer  nee  of 
men,  or  a  more  angelic  oue  uf  femaloit,  than  are  these  people." 

CHAP.  ll.-THE  S.'lHARA. 

Extent  and  Boundarie.t,'}  The  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zaht 
or  SahurOt  extends,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  from  Egypt 
and  Nubia  to  the  Atlantic  ocean^  and  froiu  the  foot  of  Mount  Atla<<  to  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  LK-ludit^,,  the  desert  of  JSthnOy  ami  tliat  of  Libya, 
in  the  term,  the  Saliara  ib  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Darhnry  ;  on  the  E.  by 
Eg>^»t  and  Nubia ;  on  the  S.  by  Kigritia  antl  Senegarabia ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Atlantic.  Between  thesB  boundaries,  its  length,  from  E.  to  W. 
will  l>e  1100  leagues;  and  itn  mean  breadth,  from  N.  to  8.  UnO  league!*. 
Ritier  calculates  iu  superficial  extent  in  round  numbers  at  50,000  Germ&n 
St|uure  miles. 

Nafne»2     The  ancient  Greeks  gave  the  general  appellation  of  Lidtfa  to 
tbo   whole  portiou  of  the  African  continent  which  lay   to   the  \\'.  of  lb? 
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vttHey  of  tikd  Nile,  but  Beeni  to  have  dUunguifilie*!  tin-  extremely  deswl 
pariH  by  llie  term  of  InluiJ  or  Interiur  Libya.  Tbe  Koniaim  appliefl  tbt.' 
t*»nn  Dcsertnm  AJrivit  to  tlwi  whole  of  Nig^riiia  likewisft,  as  far  as  it  wad 
known  to  tliem.  The  Arnbiau  geograpbars  are  the  tint  who  applied  thr 
Wrm  Sahara  or  terra  Saharay  iliat  ia,  *  the  waste  JaKci,'  to  a  portion  of  t]ie 
African  continent.  This  term  is  variously  written  by  these  geographers; 
we  have  found  it  Zahara,  Ssahrn,  Sarru^  and  Sahar,  Hitter  <lorives  the 
appellation  Sakaracin  (Saracens)  from  the  Arabian  name  given  to  ibU 
conuiry:  but  LangleK  lias  derived  Chara^tfu^  another  form  of  tJie  word, 
from  c/tar^i/,  *  ea'iteru.'  Thia  district  hna  likewiue  been  called  by  the  Ara- 
bianH  Sahani'beltuyna^  that  is,  'the  waterless  waste;'  and  Hahara^ui-ttski, 
or  '  the  complete  waste.* 

Phi/jtiraf  i'\'tttures.  This  immense  tract,  which  is  yet  only  imperfectly 
known,  seems  to  be  a  flat  table-land,  little  nuse<l  above  the  level  of  the 
wa,  and  rovered  with  ever-Hhiftinc^  Kand.  Here  and  there  a  few  nN'ky 
heiglits  oc*-ar,  and  honie  vulleys  where  ii  little  moi!4ture  atfords  noiiriMh- 
ment  lo  a  few  siinteil  thorny  shruhi*,  ferns,  iindt  frrasses.  The  mountains 
along  thi'  whore  of  the  Ailanlic  are  det«ched  and  solitaiy ;  towardw  the  in- 
terior they  lofte  themselves  in  a  ]>lain  covered  with  white  and  flinty  pebbles. 
The  principal  wt»stem  elevations  are  the  Z>;>M  A'Aa/,  thi  Bhck  Moun- 
tains,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Moussetmines.  The  mountains  of  Tibeshf 
run  from  K.  to  W.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Desert.  No  river  of  anv 
importance  waters  this  torrid  repion  ;  there  are  only  a  few  spring^  which, 
after  watering  the  oases,  lose  themselves  in  the  ihii-sty  soil.  Towiu*ds  the 
W.  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  citast.  we  tind  a  few  streams  of  some 
ma^mitude,  the  most  rentarhnhle  of  which  is  the  Saint- Ci/prian  river.  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Saliara  there  are  scvemi  salt  lakes,  of  which  the 
most  consiilerable  appears  to  be  that  of  Doniboo,  suppoHe<]  to  be  tiie  CAt- 
iomdean  marHb  of  Holeuiy. 

Baifs  and  Cnpes."^  The  principal  bays  whii'h  oc4*ar  on  tlie  coast  of  the 
Sahara  are:  The  bay  of  PortnuHik  ;  the  bay  of  Levner  ;  and  the  liay  of 
Arifuin^  which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  vast  sand-lmnk,  and  a  reef  of 
rocks,  whidi  have  often  proved  fatal  to  ships,  and  which  encloses  a  small 
Uilan<l  of  the  same  name  with  itself,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Certir^ 
with  which  the  Carthaginians  «uTie<l  on  a  considerable  commene.  The 
capes  are:  Cape  Juln/ ;  Cape  Bojador ;  and  Cape  Bianc  (T  Arguin^ 
M'hich  after  Cape  Verd,  is  tlie  moet  western  point  of  Africa. 

Climate  and  productio/it,']  For  a  givat  part  of  the  year  the  dry  and 
heated  air  of  the  Sahara  has  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  vapour,  and  the 
horixon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a  series  of  volcanoes.  The  rain,  which  falls 
from  July  to  (>(riober,  does  not  extend  its  precarious  refreshment  to  all  the 
districts.  On  the  extreme  sontbem  border  of  llie  desert,  forests  of  gum- 
trees  present  iliemselves ;  throucliout  the  rest  of  it  a  grove  of  date-trees,  or 
any  other  tree,  is  a  very  rare  sight.  An  aromatic  plant,  resembling  thyme, 
acacias,  nettles,  atid  brambles,  constitute  the  ordinary  vegetation.  At 
Tegnsfxa  and  some  other  places,  sal-gem  lies  in  extensive  strata  under  a  bed 
of  rock.  Some  monkeys  aitd  a  few  gazelles  find  subsistence  on  the  scanty 
vegetation.  OslrichcR  also  occur  here  in  numerous  flocks ;  tlu^ir  chief  food 
aeems  to  be  lizards  and  snails.  Lions,  panthers,  and  serpents,  add  to  tha 
horrors  of  these  frightful  solitudes. 

Inhaititauts']  Th«  Sahara  comprehends  a  great  part  of  L'thyn  Inferior^ 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Garamantes  and  Geiuics,  In  the  present  day 
MTcral  barbarous  iribca  reside  in  the  less  arid  (totuota  oi  xlcvub  <^Vc\v\.   '\V». 
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Tih6oo$  <Kca.pv  tl»«  £•  parts*  In  the  centre  we  find  die  Tuarick*  w^m 
cUief  t(cu}eKi4^ul  is  A^adez/  The  Brahichat  buire  e^tabli^b^  tbemsclTn 
tourju-(l#  i\n*  S'W.  Hie  gum-fureau  between  Cspe  Blan<^o  mad  the  Sea«^ 
aire  in  the  potis^flsiou  of  three  Cribe« :  the  Trarsa^^  whose  chief  setUr- 
meot  ta  in  the  oasis  of  Hocleai ;  the  Ai*lad-el^Hadgi^  and  iho  A'&ra^HAAd. 
All  the  three  are  of  At^btan  origin  aiid  live  in  campi.  The  |>eopte  c»Ue<J 
Mott^teimincs  Uto  to  ttie  N,  of  Cape  Dcjador,  between  Morocco  and  tk 
DeserL  Theb  life  la  intermetliate  between  tbe  pOAtonJ  and  the  aLgrirakimJ 
state.  Their  country  b  populouit}  aud  tJieir  ^overEUDent  repabJican.  The 
Jfon^mrtt  live  between  Cape  Bojacior  and  Cape  Blanco.  They  tn  i 
ferocioos  ioboespit^ble  race  of  people.  And  and  trades  are  not  aitag«diR 
nuknown  to  Xh^^  barbaroos  tribes ;  ihey  eren  practise  soioe  of  them  witli 
oIbIL  Their  weav^^rs,  with  the  aimpleai  portable  lootna,  oake  sto^  (»f 
giwt  and  came]  hair ;  iheir  tanners  have  the  secret  of  tQ&nufactaring  no- 
nKico-leaiher ;  they  have  their  iti[>eram  fz^oldamiths  and  jewellers,  who  mika 
bra^leti,  chaiod,  hllsLgr^cSj  and  arabesque  ornaments,  with  no  small  akili 
and  taste ;  and  iheir  armourers  fabricate  sabres  and  pooiarda  of  gnrMt 
beaut^p 

Carai'<sns^'}  The  caravans  or  aitkahahs  which  cros9  the  Sahara  do  not 
proceed  in  a  atraii^ht  line,  hut  turn  iiomi^tiines  wefitwar<)  sainettmes  oat- 
ward,  aoeording  to  the  position  of  the  ditferent  oases.  They  u»e  the  polar 
fttar  for  direction  ;  aiul  often  prefer  travelliiig  timing  the  clear  nights  of  tham 
L'Umattis,  inlher  than  bnive  thp  inteiifie  heat  of  the  day.  TItesa  canviM 
obtain  an  escort  from  i^ch  tribe  through  wbo^  territories  they  pass. 

OaiCS  and  Totpns,~\  The  principal  oaae:^  are;  lliut  of  Gouaiaia  tmikm 
W. ;  Toimt,  widi  its  ciLpiul  of  Agtthitf  in  the  centre ;  and  Asbcn^  a  cons^ 
(lerable  districL  towarda  di^  8>f  wiib  the  two  towns  of  A^udes  and  Actmda. 


CHAP.  Ill TRIPOLI.— B  ARC  A— FEZZ  AN. 

&tent  and  Boundaries.']  Tripoli  is  the  most  easterly  of  tlie  Barfaary 
States.  It  consists  of  a  line  of  coast,  extending  from  Cape  Razatina  to 
Port  Bomba,  a  distance  of  nearly  800  mites,  its  extent  inland  is  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  frequent  interruption  of  the  desert.  Tripoli  Proper 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  Barca ;  by  Fezzan  on  the  S. ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Tunis  and  the  Country  of  dates. 

Name,~\  This  country  appears  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  TripoUs, 
as  a  distinct  district  or  province  of  the  Western  empire,  on  account  of  its 
containing  the  three  cities  of  Leptis,  CEa,  and  Sabrata,  probably  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  1st  century.  Similar  appellations  were  given  to  districts  of 
Goootry  by  the  ancients :  thus  we  have  FetUapoUs  applied  to  Cyrenaka, 
and  DecapgiiSi  a  district  of  Palestine. 

Divisions,']^  l^is  portion  of  Barbary  is  generally  considered  as  compra- 
hending  not  only  Tripoli  Proper,  but  the  country  or  desert  of  Barca,  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Fezzan,  and  the  oasis  of  Gadames.  The  bey'u  auihority  in  tbe^ 
regions  is  so  weak  that  they  might  almost  be  treated  as  iiulependent  states. 
We  shall,  however,  introduce  our  description  of  them  here,  as  our  Uznifa 
are  too  confined  to  admit  of  our  treating  all  the  petty  StateK  of  Africa  in 
distinct  articles. 

History  and  Present  state,]  After  the  destrucvion  of  Carthage,  Tripoli 
me  a  Roman  province ;  and  as  the  Roman  power  declined  in  AfricOp 
boundary  of  civilized  maimers  and  cultivated  land  was  iiisenstbly  con* 
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tmcted.     In  the  reign  of  Valentiniftn,  the  Getulians  appeared  at  the  gatce 
of  the  TripoUtan  cities ;  and  the  inhabhanta,  unprotected  by  their  venal 
prefect,  were  compelled  to  join  the  rebellions  standard  of  a  Moor.     In  an 
evil  hour  count  Boniface  invited  the  assistance  of  the  Vandal  king  against 
his  rebellions  subjects.     *'  On  a  sudden,"  says  Gibbon,  **  the  seven  fniitfol 
provinces,  from  Tangiers  to  Tripoli  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion  of 
ihe  Vandals.**     A  series  of  desolating  wars  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  Roman  Africa.     Under  the  caliph  Omar,  the  Mahom- 
medans,  crossing  the  desert  of  Barca,  first  invaded  Tripoli.     His  successor 
Akbah,  marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  10,000  Arabs,  traversed 
the  wilderness  in  which  his  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fes 
and  Morocco,  and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Great  Desert.     On  the  dissolution  of  the  caliphate,  Tripoli  became  an  in- 
dependent State.    In  the  16th  century  it  fell  into  the  hamls  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  had  landed  in  Africa  as  the  ally  of  the  Moorish  king  of 
Tunis, .  and  who  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  Uhodes.     Tbe  Turkish  corsair, 
Dragoot  Hais,  expelled  the  knights  from  Tripoli  in  1551  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Dragoot,  the  Porte  continued  tt>  send  governors  to  Tripoli,  under 
the  titles  of  sanjak  and  pasha,  till  1713,  when  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
|)endent  State   by  Hamet  Pasha,  a  native  of  Caramania,  who  reduced  to 
subjection  the  turbulent  mountaineers  of  Garian  and  Mesurata,  and  ren- 
dered Fezzan  a  tributary  province.     He  also  invited  intelligent  foreigners 
to  settle  in  Tripoli,  and  greatly  exerted  himself  to  improve  its  industry  and 
manufactures.     Like  the  other  sovereigns  of  Barbary,  the  monarch  is  per- 
fectly despotic.     Ynssuf  Pasha,  who  is  now  (1830)  at  tho  head  of  the 
government,  raised  himself  to  that  dignity  by  the  murder  of  his  brother; 
and  though  he  administers  public  aflkirs  with  no  very  gentle  hand,  seems  to 
have  more  liberal  views  than  most  of  the  rulers  of  that  unhappy  continent. 
He  studiously  cultivates  the  alliance  of  Britain,  courts  intercourse  with, 
and  affords  facilities  to  her  subjects  for  exploring  the  interior  of  his  do- 
minions, from  which  most  important  results,  both  with  regard  to  science, 
and  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  his  own  people,  may,  we  think, 
reasonably  be  expected.    Indeed  captain  Beechey,  who  visited  this  country 
in  1822,  says  that  this  State  is  now  secure  under  the  protection  of  an  esta- 
blished government ;  that  property  is  respected  and  commerce  is  improv- 
ing; that  its  markets  are  well- supplied,  its  manufactures  are  encoufaged, 
and  its  population  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions,']  The  soil  along  the  coast  is,  for  a  iew 
miles  inland,  of  exuberant  fertility,  producing  every  article  peculiar  to  the 
finest  tropical  climates  in  the  utmost  luxnriancy,  and  the  greater  part  of 
European  vegetables.  The  Indian  wheat  grows  here  from  5  to  6  feet 
high,  and  barley  yields  twice  as  much  as  it  does  in  Europe.  But  for  the 
absurd  policy  of  the  government  which  prohibits  it,  grain  might  be  export- 
ed to  a  large  amount.  The  same  law  applies  to  horses  and  mules,  the  breed 
of  which  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ;  but  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
poultry,  are  reared  in  immense  quantities,  and,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  animal  food  consumed  by  the  natives,  afford  an  ample  article  of  export- 
ation. The  fruit  of  Tripoli  generally  possesses  an  exquisite  flavour.  In 
the  interior,  which  is  sandy  and  barren,  dates — which  are  hero  of  a  quality 
superior  to  any  other  to  be  found  in  Barbary — form  the  staple.  -They  are 
of  a  yellow,  brown,  green,  black,  and  red  colour.  The  latter  are  termed 
horse-dates,  and  are  given  as  food  to  tltat  animal.  The  date-tree  here 
attains  a  height  of  nearly  100  feet,  and  bears  dusters  weighing  from  20  to 
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30  p«aniis>  He«e  tAaa  m  fbvad  m  freat  fiUHlilj,  tlw  iuimt^- — eeleiimfii  ■ 
ftntM|Q!ty,  an  llie  fowl  of  tlie  iMaphagi,  %  nr«  of  s«r«g«9^  Tb*  dii  » 
kftr  aiul  ttiiHwgePua ;  ibe  frvit  is  oontaianl  in  a  pptl  ooc  onlikfl  daft  d  4 
tsmsnnd.  Wlu-ii  ripr,  it  m  iifftt!!  aad  ■iiliitiniMi  iBMii^  ■■■— biit  Ife 
|^i]{^«rh-n<f.  Ati  ioipoft»nt  part  of  th*  pop«l«'  diet,  m  for— <i  of  tW  «- 
tntinni  ftAor  of  tlie  eovo^  »  pkai  boIemv^  la  Evmpe.  it  iwb  in  ib 
r^jms  of  ft  ly^^i).  with  «  vpitcv  on  the  Cop  fnawhing  tkv  seed,  wlue^  m  lOMfi 
cad  of  ft  1(^1  caliTur.  ^nirjr  1»rr«  aoother  ^d«]1  gnia  wrapeibbig  wihr. 
wMdi  h«i«  ft]«^n  introclturc^  fTvm  Soodan.  Cotton  bet  been  mltavauad  »i«j 
iUiCgwfallyf  »nil  tKp  mnlUfn-y  g^d  c»tof-trwt — G<»id  cliu«  i»  fvand  n  tW 
Mad  on  the  AM^flbnrr :  and  whole  reins  of  tliM  precki^i*  v«tai  oocv  aU 
«•  «re  »))proM>i  to  Frxzau. 

7rii</<«  «nrf  Ctfffiirtrrt*.]  The  tr^d«  of  Tripoli  ■•  tctj  cOMbdeny^ 
ibuu^h  that  wiUl  Karvpv  k  cc»i£ne(l  cliwily  to  M»l(«  and  tbe  Lrrxol.  TVr 
flXpoflM  itrft :  trool  of  t^it^lleoi  quality,  «nm&anl  odwr  dm^«,  maddcvwo*. 
terillft,  Hi  (ten,  gxml  and  obiiep-flkinff  ilreMed,  nl^  tt^iruQ,  afltiitli-rcsl^EtV 
f([n!d*dQ»(,  ivor>%  gum^  dried  fruit,  lot«»-ljerriea,  caosob^  asffraBv 
«hf»'pT  and  pvaltry.  The  imports  are :  cloiJia  of  erery  ^naiitj  and 
31jHicfaeftter  slirffi*,  tu^r,  tir*.  coffee*  spicei,  apiriu^  wlne^^  g^jj  and 
ttssuen,  Iftces  and  tbrcadsf  cwiiii^eml,  indigv,  iron,  bordvrare  of  all 
irittNk4^t«4  pi<ol<t^  nword-bhules^  &c.  with  naval  stores  of  every  dtMcnirUA. 
The  annaai  cftravan  from  Morocco  to  Mwta,  cvinbiiiing  commifrCMl  «itk 
TpiigioQA  puqiosp^.  pn^ises  throa^b  tbe  city  of  Trtpoli ;  and  eararan*  6m 
th^  intfi-ior  gi»nc^rBiiy  arrive  tvvic^  a  year  wiUi  ilares,  gi>ld-diiM,  &c^  wkic^ 
are  excbanged  for  coariMj  European  cloUtsij  tilks,  baimcaue  or  clookj  <A  tiw 
enofitry,  powder,  muftkets,  liardware,  glasft-bttaibiv  loyo,  'TTrlrin^  gljiwci.  ftr. 

It  ifl  tbk  latlfrr  branch  of  commerce  wttii  Ceotrai  Afrir&,  oonductcd  by 
meana  of  carHimiB  frum  FesxsLD  and  Gb«danie*»  wbicb  forms  tbe  fMaad*- 
tlim  of  Tripolitan  roromerce*  Mooraook,  the  capital  t>f  the  Uepenfleai 
Bin  •►  «r  IWj^firi,  \H  tfie  gTt*aX  di'piit  of  merthandire  inini  ifie  ujteriur.  In 
the  months  of  December  and  January,  caravans  from  Vadai,  BonHxs 
Cashna,  Soccatoo,  Haoussa,  and  Timbactoo,  arrive  at  Moorzook ;  and  ex- 
changee their  commodities  for  Genoese  paper,  real  and  false  corals,  imitatioo 
pearls,  printed  cottons,  silk  stuffs,  small  mirrors,  pistols,  fire-arms,  needles, 
razors,  turbans,  amber,  porcelain  vases,  coffee-cups,  copper  vessels,  cafttns, 
embroidered  muslins,  white  handkerchiefs,  striped  cotton  or  white  calicot 
shirts,  fine  white  calicots  which  are  highly  prized  at  Bomoo  and  tfaroogb- 
out  Nigritia,  essence  of  roses,  and  spiceries.  The  merchandise  which  the 
caravans  bring  from  the  central  countries  of  Africa  chiefly  consists  of  slaves, 
gold-dust,  trona,  senna,  ostrich-feathers,  red  alum,  and  ivory.  The  total 
number  of  slaves  thus  annually  sold  is  estimated  by  M.  Graaberg,  the 
Swedish  consul-general  at  Tripoli — to  whose  notice  of  Tripolitan  comuMrce 
published  in  the  Antologia  of  September  1827  we  are  indebted  for  tbess 
details — at  2,500.  The  quantity  of  gold  dust,  exclasive  of  the  tribute, 
amounts  to  10,000  metacalUy  or  about  1,500  ounces,  of  wbicb  about  one- 
third  is  used  in  Tripoli  for  the  purposes  of  money,  and  aa  oruamenta  for 
females  ;  and  the  rest  is  exported  to  the  Levant  and  Europe.  Tromt  if 
a  kind  of  natural  mineral  alkali  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  (^mb* 
and  the  dyeing  of  linen,  and  for  several  domestic  purposes.  The  quantity 
annually  brought  to  Tripoli  amounts  to  7,000  cantaros.  The  senna  of 
Fezzan  is  esteemed  next  in  quality  to  that  from  Sidon  in  Syria ;  ^oot 
3,000  cantaros  are  annually  brought  to  Tripoli.  Tlie  ostricb-plamaa  aa- 
nually  imported  into  Tripoli  are  valucd-at  from  16,000  to  18,000  piitHp 
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They  are  nflnaUy  sold  by  tho  skin  :  sud  that  of  a  male  is  reckoned  worth 
double  that  of  a  feoiale-oetrich.  They  pay  a  daty  of  10  per  cent,  on  their 
estimated  value  to  the  Tripolitan  government.  About  4,000  caataroa  of 
alam  are  annually  consumed  in  Tripoli ;  the  quantity  of  ivory  annually 
brought  to  Tripoli  seldom  exceeds  15  or  2U  cantaros.' 

All  this  mercbandise  is  conveyed  to  Tripoli  on  camels,  each  of  which 
carries  from  4  to  5  cantaros  weight,  and  is  valued  at  from  35  to  45  pias- 
tres. These  animals,  especially  the  M'herri  or  dromedary,  are  admirably 
fitted  for  the  long  journeys  thus  performed.  As  so  much  time  is  neceisarily 
spent  on  these  mercantile  expeditions,  a  great  deal  is  entrusted  to  the  good 
faith  of  correspondents  and  agents,  who  are  seldom  foilnd  to  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  The  town  of  Audjelah,  in  the  oasis  of  that  name, 
has  long  conducted  a  brisk  trade  of  transit  with  Feazan,  especially  since 
1814,  when,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  traverse  the  Libyan 
desert,  a  direct  communication  was  opened  with  Borgoo,  Vadu,  and  Bag- 
hermi,  without  passing  through  Fezzan.  The  negligence  of  the  Tripolitan 
government  allows  the  profits  of  this  commercial  intercourse  to  flow  into 
the  pockets  of  the  speculators  in  Grand  Cairo  ;  while  the  same  supine  in- 
difference or  extreme  ignorance,  has  permitted  a  new  commercial  route  by 
the  way  of  Gorbi  to  be  opened  between-  Tunis  and  Moorzook. 

Although  the  Fezzan  and  Ghadames  caravans  are  the  most  important 
in  respect  of  commercial  wealth,  the  most  considerable  in  point  of 
numbera  are  those  which  pass  through  this  country,  from  Morocco  and 
Western  Barbary  to  Mecca.  These  latter  caravans  are  chiefly  composed 
of  auch  persons  as  are  performing  that  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  all 
true  Mahommedans  are  enjoined  to  make,  at  least,  once  in  their  life-time  ; 
but  mercantile  speculations  are  conjoined  by  many  with  their  religious  mo- 
tives. The  numbers  composing  these  caravans  have  greatly  diminibhed  of 
late  years,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  from  Western  Barbary  now 
embark  in  Christian  vessels  for  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  the  pasha  of 
Tripoli  allows  only  a  few  of  his  own  subjects  to  make  this  pilgrimage. 
M.  Graaberg  says,  that  the  only  caravan  of  this  kind  which  he  witnessed 
during  four  years'  residence  in  Tripoli,  was  one  in  1824,  which  consisted  of 
about  3000  men,  a  few  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  and  2000 
camels.  It  had  set  out  firom  the  city  of  Fez  in  Morocco ;  and  journeying 
by  Telonsan,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  bad  arrived  with 
considerably  diminished  numbers  at  Tripoli.  It  was  commanded  by  an 
Emir-al-hoggias,  a  native  of  Kairwan  in  Tunis.  Having  rested  about  a 
month  under  the  walls  of  Tripoli,  the  pilgrims  resumed  their  route,  part 
by  sea,  and  the  greater  part  by  land  ;  of  the  latter,  one  party  travelle<l  by 
way  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  while  another  took  the  route  of  Audjelah, 

'  Th«  following  table  exhibits  the  ramparative  price  which  the  leveral  articles  of 
merchandise  now  Kimmerated  bear  at  Tripoli : — 
Black  eunuchs  from  t>50  to  700  SpanLih  pia. 
Black  male  slaves  from  90  to  100  pis. 
A  boy  from  10  to  18  yean  of  age,  70  to  80  pU. 
A  child  under  10  years  of  age,  40  to  50  pia. 
A  black  female  slave,  120  to  IfiO  pia.  according  to  their  beauty. 
A  girl  not  marriageable,  90  to  100  pia. 
A  K>ri  under  10  years  of  age,  50  to  60  pia. 
Gold  dust,  per  metacallo,  £|  pia. 
A  plume  of  male  ostiich-feauers,  SO  to  25  pia. ;  a  plums  of  female  Mtrich-fcatben, 

10  to  13  pia. 
Senna,  of  which  there  are  three  diffisrent  qualitlaa,  10  to  IS  pia.  per  eaotaro. 
Trona,  SI  to  3  pia.  per  cantaro. 
Ivory,  45  to  50  pia.  par  oanlaro. 
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ftiid  wi'T^  joineil  »l  ibe  oasis  by  othor  pilg^fita  from  FiTZzan  and  the  Iniwii* 
of  Africa.  Th«se  Mecca  caravims  carry  wilfi  them  j^lil  du»t»  wax,  fftCriii 
t»lumeiit  m]^  ami  cotton  boifracans  or  hmiiavs^  uitisHns,  tuoroeco  l^aibcT,^' 
irxmes^  iA-^  a  kiiiil  of  eye-pingutnt*  liemia,  sua/t  a  viTmiUou  pigment,  ur^ 
a  variety  of  iiHidiciDal  drug*.  On  tlieir  atTivftl  at  Trijxjli  ihe  piljfrifltoei. 
change  a  jvart  of  these  ariicleH  of  inercli«iidisi*  for  European  guodi'  Oi 
their  return  from  the  i^BJtt,  iti  about  untiyear  after,  ihcy  bring  ImliaiisKA 
pBarla,  Mecai  balsam,  muak,  wi>od  of  aloi^s,  inc^ns*?,  myrrh,  civet,  Cai^iiv 
shawls,  pret^ioua  Btoues,  eoft'ee,  lUHtachios,  fiaphtha»  opium,  ami  m  p:wat 
all  the  proddctiona  of  Asia  and  Europe  :  but  ility  ar*  io  general  iiiiml% 
to  open  tljpir  packagwa  at  Tripoli,  sis  ibeir  profits  are  much  more  cm* 
dorile  in  their  own  countries* 

pQpuiatmn,']  The  poi>idation  of  this  State  and  vta  di^peodenciea  k  ntt^ 
mated  by  Cottambert  at  2,500,000  ;  and  by  Stuin  at  only  1,350,000  w«k 
"  There  is  probably  no  country  on  eanli/'  says  Mr  Blaquiere^  **  wbereik 
iiihabitajits  are  more  inctined  to  lie  vicioas  ;  ytt  such  is  the  pron^ptittJi 
widi  which  jiiHtic^  bi  admltibocred,  that  crlmt^>»  heax  but  a.  HpiaJI  propoT^ 
to  thomj  of  European  countri^.  I  have  bnen  uiiabk*  to  discover  anjreC 
iho&fc  gflo<l  qurtlititja  that  can  be  put  in  contrast  with  tb«ir  wetUkoaira 
attributes  of  revengts  nvanL-e,  treachery,  and  deceit^  which  predooiiaiit 
ftltke  in  the  prince  and  the  p^^asant."  Yet,  \\\  no  piirt  of  Bariiary,  we  «» 
told,  has  civilbealion  made  ho  great  progreEj$ ;  and  lu  no  placti  \s  w  maeh 
respect  paid  to  ChHstiaiia}  even  iheti-  religians  cereniomt^  being  here  tteattd 
with  the  utD)ovt  reupect*  Nay,  Mr  Bliiquiere  adds,  that  their  sensual  ^ 
aions  *^  are  indnitcly  better  regulated  than  thoiw  of  any  otiier  people  ud  the 
coast  of  Barbary  ;*'  and  upon  the  whule^  it  would  seem,  that  Tripoli  pn^ 
Beatu  by  no  invans  an  unfavourablt^  specimen  eitlier  of  ihe  Moori&h  cbanc' 
ter  or  of  the  Barbary  provernnienls, 

M(irubvot.i.~\  Thi!  Marabouts,  or  Mahonimedan  fakir&t  are  ino«t  ^itra- 
ordinary  personages.  They  are  of  two  classes :  **  idiots  who  are  allowed 
to  say  and  do  whatever  they  please, — and  men  possessed  of  all  their  seines 
who,  by  juggling  and  performing  many  bold  and  disgusting  tricks,  establiifa 
to  Uiemselves  ihe  exclusive  right  of  being  the  greatest  rogues  and  nuisances 
to  be  met  with.  There  are  mosques  in  which  these  people  assemble  every 
Friday  afternoon,  and  where  they  eat  snakes,  scorpions,  &c.  affecting  to  be 
inspired,  and  committing  the  greatest  extravagancies."  Once  a  year  tbey 
celebrate  a  barbarous  festival,  which  lasts  three  days,  and  at  which  no 
Christian  or  Jew  can  with  safety  make  his  appearance.  Captain  Lyon, 
however,  had  boldness  enough  to  witness  the  whole  orgies  of  these  wretches, 
and  we  subjoin  his  account  of  them  in  a  note.' 

3  "  I  certainly  fi^t,"  he  says,  "  that  my  attuHtion  was  a  very  dangerous  one ;  htiU 
being  resolved  on  the  attempt,  and  telling  the  man  to  follow  me  closely,  I  dasbed  in 
with  the  crowd,  and  succeeded  in  gettinff  near  the  saints,  who,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
were  rapidly  turning  round,  and  working  themselves  into  a  most  alarming^  state  ef 
frenzy.  A  band  of  iHtrharous  music  whs  pisyiog  to  them,  while  several  men  wcve  «•■»• 
etantly  employed  in  sprinkling  them  with  rose-water.  Had  1  been  discovered,  nylifc 
would  have  been  in  great  jeopiirdy  ;  hut,  fortunately,  I  was  able  to  keep  my  cnuntenaacr, 
and  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  ivhen  the  pertbrmers  were  sufficiently  inspirit],  1  sallied  out 
with  them,  and  followed  through  the  streets.  One  had  a  laif  e  nail  run  through  fait  fiuw, 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and  all  bad  bitten  their  tongues  in  so  violent  a  manner,  as 
to  cause  blood  and  saliva  to  How  copiously,  'lliey  were  half-naked,  at  intervals  uttering 
short  groans  and  howls ;  and  as  they  proceede<1,  (sometimes  three  or  four  abreast,  Icwi- 
lug  on  each  other,)  they  threw  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  quit^  mocioa, 
wliich  caused  the  blood  to  rise  in  their  faces^  and  theireyes  to  project  irom  the  sockets  to 
a  frightful  degree.  Their  long  black  hair,  which  grew  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  (the 
other  parts  being  closely  shnveii,)  was  continually  waving  to  and  fro,  owing  to  tbe 
motion  of  the  bead.     One  or  two,  who  were  the  most  furious,  aud  who  coBCionaUy 


City  of  Tripoli,']  Tlit?  city  of  Tripoli,  by  the  natives  callftJ  Tarables, 
IB  built  upon  a  neck  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  hig-h  wall  Hanked  by  »ix  bastions-  Tlie  batterieu  are  mounted  altogether 
with  50  pieces  of  cannon,  aitd  it  is  ronaidered  inipri*f^nable  to  Moors  and 
ArabN.  It  baa  a  number  of  moaqiieK,  caravan  sera**,  and  bazars.  One 
of  tlie  latter  is  appropriated  to  the  Bale  of  woollens,  Levant  produce,  and 
«lH%'ca  from  the  interior.  The  police  ut  extremely  we II -regulated ;  and  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  Tripoli,  unlike  most  other  Moorish  cities,  mit^ht  be  a 
model  for  the  best  of  those  of  Europe.  Acta  of  violence  are  never  com- 
mitted in  the  streets,  though  wine-houses  are  public,  and  intoxication  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  harbour  is  not  very  apacious,  but  is  safe  through- 
out the  year,  and  admits  frigates,  not  drawing  above  18  feet  of  water. 
*'  Previously  to  entering  the  bay,"  says  the  author  of  '  TuUy's  Meoioira,' 
'*  the  country  is  rendered  pifturesque  by  various  tints  of  beautiful  verdure. 
No  object  whatever  snenm  to  interrupt  the  evennei^a  of  the  soil,  which  is  of 
a  light  colour,  almost  white,  and  interspersed  with  long  avenues  of  trees; 
for  ftuch  is  the  appearance  of  thu  numerous  palms,  planted  in  regular  rows, 
and  kept  in  the  tine»t  order.  Their  immenHe  hratiches,  coarse  when  near, 
ant  neat  and  distinct  at  a  distance.  The  land  lying  low  and  very  level,  the 
naked  stems  of  these  trees  are  scarcely  seen,  and  the  plantations  of  dates 
seem  lo  extend  for  many  miles  in  luxuriant  u'ood^  and  groves.  On  a 
nearer  view,  they  present  a  more  straggling  appetu'auce,  and  afford  neither 
shelter  nor  shude  from  the  hunting  atmosphere  which  Hurrouiids  tficm. 
The  whole  town  appears  in  a  semi-circle,  some  time  before  reaching  the 
harbour's  month.  The  extreme  whiteness  of  the  square,  Hat  buildiugs, 
covered  with  lime,  which  in  this  climate  encounters  the  sun's  fiercest  rays, 
is  very  striking.     The  baths  form  clusters  of  cupolas,  very  large,  lo  the 

atUmpt«d  to  run  at  the  cmwd,  wrre  held  by  a  man  on  eacii  nidr,  by  mratiN  rifa  rope  or 
a  b>irMlk«ri;}ti«r  tird  roum)  the  middle.  As  we  oumhI  (bruugh  otie  of  the  Btreetsi,  a  party 
■if  M;tlt**fte  and  nttt«>r  CbrUtlani  were  dikcovfrva  on  a  terracf ,  und  were  inklaiicly  Mfsalled 
with  »boir«r«  of  itanes.  1  obwrved  that  wbeoavar  tht  Manibuots  paswd  thu  house  of  a 
Christian,  tbfy  alTected  to  bo  unifAvernable.  and  endeavoured  to  eet  near  it,  pretending 
they  made  the  din-nvery  by  smrllitig  out  utibelievera.  After  toflawini;  fur  an  hntir  or 
two,  during  ivhich  I  witm-MMed  the  m(i!it  hitrrible  and  revolting  w-enes,  I  returned  bume, 
whpn,  tu  my  f{reat  ainuiemrnt,  I  IcHriii'-d  that  a  rumuiir  prevailed  of  my  baviiij;  been 
attacked  and  very  ill-treated  ;  and  that  I  bad,  in  defi-iidiii^  myself,  ttalibod  a  Marabvot, 
and  ntn  away,  no  one  knetr  nrhither.  I  waa  happy  to  be  enabled  in  person  to  contra- 
dict these  report*,  and  to  prove  ifaal  [  had  encapef!  oot  only  unhurt,  but  unobserved. 
Tbcte  were  two  parties  who  tniversed  the  town  ;  but,  froni  tb*-ir  beiu^  of  opposite  aecta, 
and  at  war  with  each  other,  it  was  w  arrangrd,  th»t  tliry  ehoutd  takr  ditfircnt  routoa. 
'riiat  which  I  did  not  see,  was  the  Mipcrioi'  one,  and  ttuik  it«  departure  from  under  the 
wulln  of  the  castle.  It  wai  beaded  by  a  man  named  Mohammed,  who  bad  been  much 
at  our  buuse,  Rning  on  errands,  and  attending  our  horvei.  1  did  not  until  afterwards 
kniiw  he  wai  so  celebrated  a  character.  Before  the  time  of  the  procession,  he  was  con- 
Aned  hi  a  dungeon,  in  cansequenre  of  becoming  vpry  furious.  When  all  was  in  readU 
nesa  for  tho  ceremony,  the  baahaw  took  hia  atatum  in  the  balcony  overlaokin|[  the  araenal, 
and  Ihia  man  was  s*-t  at  Iib<Tty;  when  he  rushed  on  an  aax,  and  with  one  thruiit  pushed 
lila  band  Into  tlie  unimal's  sifle,  from  wbkh  b«  tore  iu  bowels  and  b«^nri  to  drvour 
tb«D.  Many  eat  doifi  and  other  animals  ;  and  so  that  day,  a  little  Jew  boy  was  killed 
In  the  street,  either  by  the  MarabooU  or  ihelr  foUowera.  A«  the  puwer  of  taking  up 
serpents  and  scorpions  is  auppoMd  to  oonititute  a  Msraboot,  I  determined  on  a«|uiriiig 
that  honourable  title.  Mr  llitrhie  bought  some  aDakea,  which  we  all  lenrued  to  handle; 
and  I  snoit  found  oat  an  effe<:tual  way  of  taking  up  the  largp»t  scarpions  without  tba 
slightest  chance  of  being  stung.  However,  in  order  ti»  observe  the  feremonies  prurtl<wd 
by  tfaflSQ  pretended  saints,  I  sent  a  servant  in  search  of  one  of  the  most  rrlobrntpd,  under 
pretence  of  wishing  myself  to  become  a  Maraboot.  Thla  fellow  went  through  uiimber- 
lesa  prayers  and  ceremooiea,  spitting  in  my  hands,  taking  roae-water  in  hit  mouth,  and 
■priiikling  my  face  with  it,  reciting  iKxaaional  prayer^  and  then  washing  his  own  mouth 
and  hMiidri  in  roa«-water.  Alter  bottling  up  this  Mcred  Huid,  he  told  me  lo  drink  it  oti 
a  pni  ticular  day,  which  be  named,  and  1  should  th«u  be  as  biKbly  gifted  as  himself; 
thuM  cuncluding  hia  instructions,  which,  of  course.  I  did  not  tnink  myaelf  bound  to 
observe." 
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Dumber  of  8  or  10*  crowded  together  iii  tJi^erent  parte  of  tlie  town.  Tbe 
iKioRque!t  Ua^c  in  g«nei'al  a  small  plantation  of  Indian  figa  and  date-'tr&m 
growing  clo«e  to  them,  which,  at  a  distance,  appearing  to  be  ao  many  neb 
gardens,  ^v&  the  whole  city,  in  the  eyes  of  a  EaropeaOr  an  aspect  tmliy 
novel  and  pleasing.  Oti  entering  the  harbour,  the  town  begina  to  discareT 
dikpidatidnB  from  the  destructive  haad  oflinie,  large  hills  of  rubbish  ^ 
p^aring  in  rfLrioufl  parts  of  it.  Tha  caatle  or  royal  palace  in  whtdi  %h^ 
basbaw  resides,  is  at  the  esAt  end#  within  the  walb^  with  a  dock-yard  ad- 
joiohig'.  This  caatle  ia  very  ancient,  and  is  enclotied  by  a  high  strong  wall: 
It  haa  lost  all  «yi^metry  on  the  inside,  frotn  the  innumemhle  additioa^  m&ik 
to  contain  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family  j  for  there  ifl  scarcely 
an  iiiBtAnce  of  any  of  the  blood-ro^al,  aa  far  hs  the  bashaw's  great  [^faod- 
children,  Hring  without  tho  castle-walla.  These  haildingB  bare  increais^d  It 
by  degrees,  to  a  little  irregular  town."  The  town  is  smaller  than  either 
Algiers  or  Tiinisi  Its  greatest  length,  captain  Beechejr  *^y%  may  be  about 
IS60  yards,  and  list  extreme  breadth  about  1000  yM'ds.  In  1805  the  po^ 
pulation  was  estimated  by  Ali  Bey  at  about  I5t000  eoab ;  in  1811  Mr 
Bl^quiere  ^supposed  it  to  amonnt  to  25,000«  ThU  city  has  often  bi^eii 
ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  Arabic  spoken  at  Tripoli  b  aaid  to  be  tlie 
purest  known  on  the  whole  coast, 

Lehida  and  Mesurata."^  To  the  E^  of  the  capita!  \%  Lehidat  die  an- 
cient Z^epiii  Magna  which  ranked  next  to  Carthage  and  Utica  among  the 
iDaritime  ciii^  of  the  Fhceniciaiis. — Meaurata  is  the  laat  town  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  cultivated  districts,  and  the  capital  of  a  pronuce 
extetiding  from  SeUtn  to  Suoleb^  tuid  i.^Dntaining  40,000  souls.  Caravans 
go  from  Meaurata  to  Ff^j^snn  and  Vadd  with  cotton-goods,  camlt^ts,  carpets, 
and  beads*  It  xt  governed  by  an  aga,  who  tmitea  in  bk  own  peraon  all  the 
judiciary  and  Ipgislative  powers* 

The  S^rtiV^'y  The  gulf  of  Sidra,  or  the  Greater  Syrtis,  occnpira  the 
eastern  ejitremity  of  the  coaat-liue  of  Tripoli ;  that  of  Gabes^  or  the  Smallw: 
SyrtiSf  forms  the  western.  The  effect  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  from  Meaurata, 
is  that  of  a  dreary  moor, — a  wide  tract  of  level  waste  land, — without  any- 
thing to  distinguish  one  part  of  it  from  another,  but  the  windings  of  a 
marsh,  which  threads  its  dark  surface,  and  is  lost  in  different  parts  of  the 
unbroken  horizon.  It  extends  in  length,  from  Meaurata  to  Sooleb,  little 
less  than  40  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  9  to  15  miles.  At  Sooleb,  its 
southern  limit,  some  tolerable  pasturage  occurs,  but  the  marsh,  soon  after 
passing  this  place,  expands  again,  and  extends  southward  along  tbe  coast  as 
far  as  Giraff,  thus  occupying  altogether  a  space  of  101  miles. 

Barca.]  The  whole  of  the  country  between  Mesurata  and  Alexandria 
is  described  by  Leo  Afiicanus  under  the  title  of  Barca.  Some  call  Barca 
a  desert ;  others  call  it  a  kingdom.  The  latter  appellation  is  founded  on 
the  existence  of  this  country  as  tbe  independent  kingdom  of  C^rene,  go- 
Temed  by  a  branch  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  moontains  of  Gerdoboh  iater- 
sect  the  southern  part  of  this  district.  The  western  parts  are  the  most 
fertile  ;  the  interior  is  an  expanse  of  sandy  des^t.  Couriers  travel  from 
Tripoli  to  Cairo,  across  this  country,  in  25  or  30  days.  It  is  goremed  by 
a  bey,  who  resides  at  Dem^.  Along  tbe  whole  coast,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  interior,  are  found  fine  specimens  of  classic  architecture, — sploidid 
but  melancholy  monuments  of  a  ciriUzation,  a  prosperity,  and  a  glory  that 
have  completely  passed  away.  Among  the  towns  on  the  coast  are  Ben- 
gazi,  Cyreue,  Teuchera,  Barca,  and  Bonandria, — the  five  cities  which 
conferred  on  this  district  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Libya  Pentapolu, — 
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Scngati  occvpiea  the  aim  of  tho  ancient  Berenice.  It  ia  a  6ltby  and 
Qtterly  decayed  place,  though  built  on  tlie  coast,  close  to  the  uea,  and  at 
t)ie  fxirpuiity  of  a  beaaiUial  and  fertile  plain.  Its  prejicnt  popnlation  does 
uot  exceed  liOOO  soultt. — C^rene  is  built  on  tlu^  edge  of  a  ruuge  of  liilli* 
riaiu^  about  800  feet  above  a  fiue  sweep  of  high  lal)le-huid.  We  must 
refer  the  rnriouM  rewler  to  captain  Beechey'a  interesting  account  of  Cy- 
renaica,  for  a  dtfscriptton  of  the  antiquities  of  this  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding  region. —  Teuchcra  or  Tauckira,  lias  likcwi^^c  borne  the  name 
of  Aniitoe  and  CUopatrU,  It  has  no  port,  though  clo«i«  on  the  isea.— 
ToUmteia^  the  ancient  PtoUmais^  the  port  of  Harca^  t>till  preserves  its 
ancient  walls. — Deme  is  a  very  pleasant  town,  but  i»  occasionally  ravaged 
by  the  plague.  Wc  have  already  Nketched  the  geographical  features  of 
(hnt  pnrtion  of  the  district  of  Barra  which  extends  from  Alexantlria  to  the 
gulf  of  Bomba,  in  our  account  of  Lower  Eg)'pt. 

Oasu  of  Autljeiak.']  The  oasis  of  Audjelah^  the  Augila  of  Herodotus, 
iH  situated  in  the  route  from  the  oasis  of  Siwah  to  Fezxaii.  It«  inliabitants 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  (3SCort  the  caravans  wliich  pa6s  through  their  territory'. 
Tlie  Gherdobali  chain,  which  separates  tlie  desert  of  Barca  from  that  of 
Libya,  tenninates  at  this  oasis.  It  in  governed  by  a  bey*  and  has  three 
villages  within  its  limits. 

I-'kzsian.]  Fezzan,  the  ancient  Phazauia,  Garantantei,  or  Gawphasan- 
tcj,  is  bounded  by  Trii«di  Proper  ou  the  N. ;  by  the  desert  of  Barca  on 
tho  £. ;  and  by  tho  great  desert  of  Sahara  on  the  W.  and  8.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  cultivated  country,  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  255  miles  ;  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  E.  to  W.,  200  miles.  But  the  mountainous 
eastern  region  of  Haroodjch  is  comprehended  in  iti  territory.  In  the  K. 
this  country  is  intersected  by  three  chaitis  of  mountains.  'Hie  Sottdah  or 
Black  Mountains,  ap]»«ar  to  be  roiuposed  of  basalt,  nearly  black,  the  sur- 
face of  whicJi  has  ai'.quired  a  glassy  or  polished  aspect.  They  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  about  1500  feet.  I»eing  situated  8.  from  Sockna,  and  extend 
100  milew  iii  breadth  from  N.  to  8.  'ITiey  are  perfectly  Itfirren,  of  irregulai- 
form,  ucrAHionFilly  broken  into  detached  mosses,  and  somettmcH  rising  in 
corn's.  The  latitude  of  this  cliain,  as  ascertained  by  captain  Lyon,  is  from 
28'  40'  to  27"  SO'.  T\ie  climate  is  hot,  and  'rain  seldom  fulls,  but 
horricanea  occasionally  darken  the  air  with  tin;  sand  which  they  mise  up. 
The  onrlace  of  Tezzaa  presents  deserts  intersected  by  wadt^Sy  cultivated 
oases,  and  small  patches  of  soil,  thinly  sprinkled  with  vegetation.  Tliere 
are  a  few  lak<*H  in  this  district,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  thin  cjiist  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Dates  are  the  principal  production ; 
maize  and  barley  are  grown,  but  not  in  sutBcient  quantity  for  the  con* 
•umption.  Figs,  pomegranates,  lemons,  and  legumes,  are  plentifully  pro- 
duced. The  wild  onimaU  are  ostriches,  gazelles,  hyenas,  jackalls,  tiger-cats, 
and  foxoH.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  is  limited  to  the 
production  of  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  linen  and  cotton  cloth  ;  but  cara- 
vans proceed  from  liere  to  Tripoli,  Timboctoo,  and  Bomoo ;  wliile 
Moorzook,  tlie  capital,  is  the  rendezvous  of  rarnvans  coming  from  Cairo, 
Bengazi,  Tripoli,  Cihadaniee,  Touat,  and  Soo<laii.*     Hurnemann  estimated 
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ihe  population  of  Fezzait  at  T5,0(HJ  bouIs  ;  other  CT&vt^lleTis  hare  raised  H 
to  150,000.  Tliis  population  is  partly  cofTipCMM*d  of  Tuftricks  and  Tibbo***, 
and  partly  of  merohant^  from  Ejcj^st,  Tripoli,  Bornoo,  Cachna^  and  athtr 
African  tannines.  Ttie  nnlive  mcft  nn*  of  middlinf;  Htature,  brown 
complexion,  blB4!k  woolly  liair,  limall  noaes,  birg«  iiOHtrils^  and  a  small 
month.  Theix  women  EU'e  Haid  to  be  immod^rHieiy  fond  of  dani'in^.,  and 
of  niore  di^^^^olutc  liahitif  than  thone  of  the  adjoining  disirieiH*  The  diief 
takea  tlie  title  of  Multan,  but  hiw  paid  tribute  U^  the  pa»ha  of  Tripoli  woct 
tlie  middle  of  the  16th  i-entury.  IbL^  tnlmti?  »t  prp»oiit  consists  of  3,000 
metaeaUi,  or  about  450  ounces  of  g^okl  diiHt.  and  a  certain  nniuber  of  «1am 
of  botli  sexes*  III  time  of  war  the  enltfui  of  Feszan  in  said  to  be  ^t«  to 
bring  into  the  field  from  15,000  to  20,000  men.  According-  to  Honie- 
mooQ,  thi:^  Bmall  state  contains  109  towna  and  rillagra,  of  wht<'h^  Mow~ 
atw/r,  with  a  population  of  §,500  souls,  is  the  capitaL  8ockna,  Wad^^  tad 
Gema,  ore  the  iisnies  of  th^  next  nuportHut  ton^i^.  Sockaa  stands  oa 
an  lmmj?n»e  plain  of  gravel  i  hounded  to  the  S,  by  the  Sottdah  mountatiM, 
at  about  15  miti^  dli^tancc^^  and  about  30  tniles  to  the  e^tward  by  tht 
mountoins  of  Wailan.  The  town  is  ^VBlled,  and  waa  estiumted  by  captaia 
Lyon,  who  visited  it  in  1819,  to  eomain  2,000  p^rnons.  Tlw*  streets  axt 
lUUTOW)  and  tho  houaea  are  built  of  mud  and  f^nmll  et,ones  inixet.1.  Therv 
fire  200,000  date-tree^  on  a  belt  of  eaud  ^  or  3  niiU*^  dii^tant  from  the 
town,  the  fruit  of  which  feiclieH  a  hi^h  price  at  Tripoli.  Tlie  atljmftiag 
country  is  entirely  rlestitule  of  shruba.  Many  of  the  women  are  as  fidr  as 
Europeans.     Tht^re  are  many  nucient  rulne  in  tbifl  country. 

Oasi^  of  Ghftdatttei.']  Thijii  oa^is  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  kin^oa 
of  Tripoli*  It  produces  date*i,  but  little  com-  It  is  eaid  to  cootain  92 
vlDag^n  and  many  remaini^  of  Roman  architectun^.  It  forma  &  kind  el 
republic  under  three  aheikh^,  who  are  appointed  by  the  pRftha  of  TripolL 
The  rhief  loAvn  is  Chftdnyrirx^  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
C^damus^  It  is  15  days  S,  W,  from  Tnjxili,  and  wa*i  till  lately  an  inde- 
pendent town.  Two  Arab  trib^  live  in  Ghadames  without  holdii^  any 
communication  with  one  another.  No  intermarriage  or  civilities  exist 
between  them,  although  their  different  quarters  of  the  city  are  only 
separated  by  a  wall.  The  mass  of  the  population  of  this  district  are 
descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  and  still  speak  a  very 
old  language,  called  by  themselves  A'detns,  and  by  the  Arabs  Ertana, 
Four  commercial  routes  lead  from  Ghadames  into  the  interior  of  Airica. 
The  Ij/,  or  eastern  of  these,  passes  by  Mezda  and  Sockna  to  Moorzook, 
where  it  joins  the  2rf,  which,  passing  through  the  territory  of  the  northern 
Tuaricks,  and  by  the  town  of  Ghraat,  skirts  the  desert  of  Soodan.  The 
3t/,  or  southern  route,  goes  by  Agdass  to  Haoussa  and  Cashna ;  and  tbe 


C  I  ntroAe  of  Fezzao, 
4  graini  =s     J  33  piastrw  of  Tripoli, 

\  6<1.  sterling. 

r  2  xarobes  of  Fezsko, 
egrafnt  =     16%  piaitm  of  Tripoli, 

(,  1b.  tterlinc. 

{1  mUkal  of  Fezzao, 
666  piastrea  of  Tripoli, 
lOt.  atcrliog. 


> 


Id  FezzftD  the  grain  ii  of  the  same  weight  aa  In  England ;  bat  the  ounce  la  dlfferant. 
The  English  ounce  being  equal  to  4B0  grains.  The  Pezzao  ounoe  to  640  gralna.  In 
Fezznn  an  English  ounce  of  gold  Is  worth  3/. ;  a  Fezzan  ounue  of  gold  is  worth  U- 
The  merchants  are  generally  furnished  with  small  papers  of  gold  dust,  for  the  ooonni* 
•oco  of  transacting  bnslnaaa. 
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4//i,  or  weiiem  roui«i  traversing  the  great  deceit,  by   Ain-M-Sai&ii  aiitl 
AgabU,  leads  directly  to  Tiiubuctoo. 


CHAP.  IV.— TUNia 

Boundaries  and  Extent.']  Tunis,  the  aiu-ieni  Africa  Propria,  is  bouudnd 
uii  the  N.  by  tbc  Mediterranean  Ht>a ;  on  ttie  K.  by  the  t«auie  wa  and 
Tripoli ;  on  the  S.  by  a  country  iahBbite<l  by  Bovural  iiidependt'ut  Arab 
tribbs  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Algiers.  It  conAibts  cttieBy  of  a  large  penin 
mila,  Htretching  into  the  Aleditermneaa  in  a  north  eatit«rty  direction,  and  com- 
ing within  lose  than  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Begiiuung  at  Cape 
Ji-rhi,  the  frontier  point  of  Tripoli,  the  coast  extends  northerly,  with  a 
slight  iuclinatioa  to  llie  E. ;  but  after  turning  Cape  Bon,  it»  general  di- 
rection 18  easterly,  with  a  Hlight  inclination  to  the  8.  It  terminates  at 
Cape  Koux,  in  N.  lat.  37',  and  llie  whole  extent  of  tluH  irregular  tine  in 
about  600  miles.  The  cultivated  part  readies  from  200  to  250  miles 
southwar<l  into  the  interior,  till  it  tormiuutea  witli  the  Jei>el  Mejerdali 
chuin  of  AtlaH,  wliidi  sepamtefl  Tunis  from  the  xm^t  dry  plains  of  tlio 
iiiiedulgerid  or  *  Countr)'  of  Dates.*  With  respect  to  its  Biuazing  resources, 
and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country,  few  placen,  says  Blaquiere,  can  be 
compared  to  Tuni*i. 

Divuions,  The  ancient  subdivision  of  this  region  stilt  claims  a  place 
in  geography.  The  fertile  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keft  aikd 
Baijah,  the  Regio  Zeugitania  of  Pliny,  is  now  ditttiiiguiahcd  by  the  name 
of  I'rigeah.  The  ihstricts  l»etweeu  the  Kairwau  and  the  Jerced  correspond 
to  the  Bozacium  of  the  ancients. 

Rivers.2  Althouf^  this  regency  is  watered  by  various  sireanis  of  minor 
importance,  the  only  rivers  of  any  consequence  are  the  Mejedalt  and  tlie 
Wad-el-Quibir.  The  Mejerdaky  celebrated  as  Uie  liagrada  of  antiquity, 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  between  C'ape  Carthage  and  Porto  Farma.  Its 
aonrcea  are  yet  unknown  ;  but  it  is  formed  by  tlie  confluence  of  numerous 
streams  descending  from  various  branches  of  the  Atlas,  and  distributes 
plenty  over  a  fine  level  country  in  which  are  many  towns  and  village* 
ruiituiuing  from  5000  to  15,000  iidmbilantn.  The  banks  of  this  river  and 
the  country  to  the  eastward  an*  indeed  the  heat^caltivated  parts  of  the 
regency.  That  on  the  \V.  Nide,  being  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  tl>e  Al- 
gerines,  in  thinty  inhabited,  and  in  many  places  desert. — The  lyad-el-Qui- 
bkr  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kl-Keif,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Tabarca. 

Climate  and  Production^' S]  The  heat  becomes  insupportable  iji  July 
and  August,  when  the  S.  wind  brings  the  heutiMl  air  from  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Some  branches  of  the  Atla«  contain  elevated  and  temperate  re- 
gions. The  tracts  to  the  soatb,  forming  the  date-counir)',  thoagh  far 
Iroin  presenting  the  same  rich  and  verdant  as|R>ct  as  thoiM!  on  the  sea 
coast,  yield  not  only  ilates,  but  grain  of  difl'erent  kinds,  and  contain  many 
large  villages.  There  is  a  large  shallow  lake  here  called  Loodeah,  the 
Pntua  Tritonin  of  the  ancients.  Ail  kinds  of  fruit  common  to  worm 
climates  are  plentiful,  with  olive-trees,  roses,  and  other  odoriferous  plants. 
Animal  productions  aie  here  the  same  as  in  the  other  Barbnry  states. 
'Hie  mountains  near  Tunis  are  said  to  contain  muies  of  silver,  copper,  and 
leail ;  and  there  is  one  of  quicksilver  near  Porto  Pariiu  ;  but  none  of  litem 
are  now  turned  to  any  account,  although  all  these  metals  were  ex]iorted 
by  the   ancient  Carihagiuians.— i/amntaf/i  Ltef  is  a  noted  hot-bath  very 
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macli  resorted  to  by  the  Tuaifiiana.  Ita  temperature  ia  generally  U6r. 
Th@  taste  of  th^  mineral  is  uot  unlike  tliat  of  Glaal>er's  saltci,  bm  by 
no  menu?  niiat^eating. 

Popuheion,']  Tlie  populfttiou,  whkh  b  calculated  at  2^00,000  (jy 
some  authara,  and  by  Blaqaiere  at  4^500,000,  i-on^bUt  like  thftt  of  th^ 
other  Barbary  states,  of  Moon,  Arabs,  JewQ»  atid  ChriMtian  tiUres*  Tie 
number  of  Jews  is  i^d  to  exceed  100,000<  The  uutuUer  of  the  jlntu 
exceeds  that  of  the  Moore,  who  are  the  a^culturiata  aud  mercbuiii. 
Readings  PTTting,  and  the  knoiyledge  of  the  Koran,  are  acquirettieiiU  com- 
mon to  the  people  ;  and  U^ey  bio  celebrated  m  tim  quarter  of  ihe  f^iiAK 
for  Ruperior  roBnement  and  courtesy. 

Comrnercf.'}      The  territory  of  Tuius,   &om   tha  wtAnr^ffY   in  which  h 
projects  into  the  MediterraD^Bii^  coming   into  doii^r  cootHCt  witli  Europe 
than   any  other  of  the  Barbary  states,  ia  peculiarly  favourable  for  carry' 
ing  on  trade  to   that   ^ea-     By  t\\e»e   advanta^^    Carthage    became  I^ 
first  comniercia]   state  of  SJitiquity,  and  in   the  stniggle  for  universal  eo- 
fnr^  the  ri^  of  Rome  itself;  and  though,  imcler  the  relentless  hatred «f 
that  iron-hearted  people,  the  foundations  of  Cartha^    were  ploughed  af, 
he  territories  still  formed  the  centre  of  thu  Roman  Afrieon  doEultiiofia,  ad 
WFt-a  Hpeedily  covered   with  mngnificeitt  taoimmeut«  of  taj^te  and  wmUL 
Jn  our  owa.  tuoes  its  Bovereigne  Lave  beeu  peculiarly  zealoaa  in  their  eo- 
counm;emi^ut  of  trade  ;  and,  accordingly,  availiiig  itself  of  the  advaiiiai^ 
of  Its  ALtuatioa^  Tunis  carrioa  on  a  mu^   more  extensive  trade  tlmn  a^y  <it 
the  other  towns   of  Barbary.     Grain  was  formerly  a   chief  article  of  ex- 
port, bat  the  famine  of  1805  induced  the  hey  to  prohibit   iia  exportation. 
When  it  waij  exported^  a  license  &oin  the  bey  wo^  ohtalnad,  aud  a  duxj 
paid   on  wheat   to   the   amount  of  £1  10s»  on   the  cq^,   {equal   to  iwe 
£ti^li»}i   quarlcra,)  and  half  that  amount  on  barley.     The   priiicipa)  pon 
for  ?i})ippit^^  grain  was  BiBerta.     In  a  plentiful   year,  the   atate   of  Tuuia 
Wfifl  cotoputert  to  produce  about  900,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  au  eqaal 
quantity  of  barley.     Olive  oil  pays  a  duty  of  3a.  4d.  per  m^al  of  40 
English  pounds.     The  principal  ports  for  slupping  oil,  are  Tozua,  Soli- 
man,  and  Snsa.     Wool — 'which  is  here  nearly  equal  to  the  best  ^laiusb, 
and  having  a  longer  staple,  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
shawls — is  shipped  in  large  quantities,  at  Jerbi,  Sfax,  and  other  ports  on 
the  eastern  frontier.     About  30,000  oanta/rt  of  this  article  wei«,   in  *Jm<t 
of  peace,  exported  to  France  and  Italy.     Soap,  of  very  superior  quality, 
is  ^so  largely  exported.     Sponge  is  collected  on  the  shore  between  S£tx 
and  Jerbi,  and  brings  from  30a.  to  428.  per  hundred  weight.     Aoud  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  rocky  mountains  to  the  eastward  of  Tunis, 
Orchilla  weed  is  collected  in  considerable  quantities.     An  extensive  and 
lucrative  commerca  was  formerly  carried  on  with  the  interifH*,  particolariy 
with  Constantina  and  Ghadames  ;  but  the  bey  s  impolitic  mode  of  govern- 
ing the  Arabs,  is  said  to  have  interrupted  it.     llie  caravans  from  Tim- 
bnctoo,  which  used  to  arrive  annually  in  June,  furnished   tlie  uicTciianti 
with  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  ostrich  feathers.     The  importj^^ — supplied  d- 
most  exclusively,  till  of  late  years,  by  Marseilles  and  Legliom-^-conaiat  of 
all  kinds  of  £ur(^pean  manufactures,  colomal  produce,  and  Ea«t  India 
cottons.     The  species  of  British  goods  chiefly  demanded,  b  that  kiod 
of  woollens  called  scarlet  long-ells,  which  the  caravans    carry   in  la^ 
quantities  into  Central  Africa.     The   mercbaat-vesseh  in    1811,   mt^ 
aoiouBt  to  30,  of  from  300  to  100  tons.     The  coasting:  trade  is  all  carried^ 
tm  by  tandaUy  which  never  exceed  40  tons. 


OOVSRNMENT,  Aft.  OW  TUNIS. 

Government*']  Tunut  was  tlio  Reat  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  In  the 
middle  acre*  the  state  of  Tripoli  wa^  Rabjeot  lo  Tunis,  of  which  Barbaroasa 
took  po«de«fiion  in  1533.  It  waf*  annexed  to  the  Turkish  enipirf  in  1574- ; 
and  waft  for  some  time  f^orerniid  by  viceroyB  appointed  by  Turkey.  At 
lilt*  present  day  the  Tunisians,  though  more  civilized  tlian  the  Al^^rines, 
are  their  inferion  m  power.  The  soldiery  have  ac<|uired  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing their  own  hey,  who  enjovH  the  same  nhnolute  power  as  the  other  Barbary 
tovereigna,  and  may  now  be  coniidered  entirely  independent  of  the  Porte. 
In  many  districtA,  the  people  are  firoveme<l  exclusively  by  their  own  chieft, 
the  TuniHiarm  merely  sending  ouoe  a  year  a  flying  column  to  collect  the 
tribute.     T)ie  atate-revenueii  inav  amount  to  £l,0(.K),OO0. 

Afiiifaty  and  Alarine  ForcftJ]  Tlie  bey  has  aliout  10,000  troopn  in 
Wh  pay,  cont*isting  of  4000  Ttirku  or  Levantines,  and  6000  nntivet*.  T^e 
latter  are  coll<M^ed  from  variouR  mountain-triben,  and  entirely  untlisci- 
plined.  The  bey's  naval  force,  Mr  Blaquiere  says,  conMHted,  in  Iflll,  of 
nine  sebecs,  or  sloop*  of  war,  mi»erahly  equipped,  with  a  few  rotten  gal- 
leys, and  alwut  l.>  uhl  guii-boat9. 

Chief  Toirtix.]  Tunit,  the  capital,  and  the  Tunea  of  the  ancientn,  in 
•ituate<l  at  the  bott^)m  of  a  bay.  about  10  miles  S.  W.  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Carthage,  of  which  it  may  he  considered  the  sncceesor.  It  in  but- 
rotinded  on  all  sides  except  the  E.,  by  conaidernble  heights,  and  encircled 
with  lake*  and  marilu^s,  which,  in  almost  any  other  climate  would  not  fail 
to  render  it  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  streets  are  irregular,  extremely 
narrow,  and  so  dirty  w  to  bfl  often  nearly  impamBble.  The  houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Barbary,  are  only  one  story  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
OKtenin  for  collecting  rain  water,  'fhe  city  is,  moreover,  well-supplied 
with  n*nter  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  which  is  conveye<l  by  a  very  flne 
aqueduct,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  It  has  one  great  mosque,  and  a 
nunilMT  uf  smaller  ones,  a  few  colleges  and  schools,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a  vast  piazza  which  onca  contnine^l  SOOO  shops  for  the  sale  of 
woollen  and  ILnen-nianufactures.  The  finest  structure,  however,  is  the 
new  palace  built  for  the  bey,  upon  which  no  expcDsu  has  been  aparcd. 
The  houNeA  of  the  European  consuls  are  all  insnlatt^d  liabitations,  ha^'ing 
very  much  the  appearance  of  prisons.  The  houses  have  been  computed  at 
1^^,000,  and  tlm  population  at  130,000  soula,  of  whom  !)0,000  are  Jews, 
and  1500  Christians.  Six  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  is  Goletta,  the  ci- 
tadel and  liarhuur  of  Tunis,  which  is  sufticieotly  spacious  to  receive  the 
whole  Tunisian  fleet.  It  in  strongly  fortified,  but  is  commanded  by  a  hill 
to  the  N.  not  more  tlian  3500  yaids  distant.  A  large  lake,  above  SO  milee 
m  circumference,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  nerves  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  l>etween  the  harbour  and  the  ca- 
pital. The  utmost  depth  of  n'ater  in  this  lake  is  not  uiortj  than  six  feet. 
It  produi*<?n  6ne  mullets. — Second  only  to  the  capital  in  popuhition  and 
commerce,  is  Kairwan,  the  firat  seat  of  Saracenic  empire  in  Barbary,  si- 
tuated in  the  middle  of  a  sandy  and  barren  district,  and  of  coarse  sub- 
jected to  much  inconvenience  from  continued  droughts.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  VicuM  Augusii  of  the  Itinerary,  and  was  long  in  poasesaion  of  a 
most  extensive  inland  commerce.  The  great  mosque  hero  is  esteemed  at 
once  the  most  magnificent  and  most  sacred  in  Harbar)'.  Dr  Shaw  wa0 
not  allowed  to  enter  it,  but  was  assured  tliat  tlie  pillars  of  gnuiite  by  which 
it  was  supported  were  not  less  than  500  In  number. — Sfajc  is  a  acat  aud 
thriving  town,  possessing  a  considerable  trade  in  fKiap,  od,  and  cloth,  45 
miles  ^8E.  of  Kairwan.    According  to  Blaquiere,  this  town  coataius  about 
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r  lilwltH ;  but  Gretives   waa  told  tlist  the  populacioa  aj]tcnml«d  U/ 

I  -A  simdl  group  of  islwids  callewl  tlte  Qit^r^tini — whidi  may  ow 

'  ««j  ^ndered  eminenlly  nneUiX  -to  Sicily  »nd  Malta — lies  betwe^Ji  S&i 

ftnt  ineteer,  antl  are  eeparatf  U  from  the  lomnland  by  &  oavigable  riuHual 

ihrt-K  uiiles  wide. 

Ruinx  of  Carlhagu^^  "  Thifi  onoe  celebrated  capital  of  a  great  rant 
Uy,"  Bays  Blaquiere,  '"  ia  n<(W  distin^ished  only  Hy  \ts\  cist^tiis^  i^i*  «*■ 
maintt  of  somo  amphiiheaire^it  and  an  8*iueduct ;  tlie  whole  a  Eoelimcbo^ 
emblem  of  the  iiistabilityot'  human  greatness*  We  ciinuot,  boweTw,  belp 
being  Btnick  with  adtuiraiion  od  a  v)*;w  of  ibe  place  wliich  was  cbosei » 
the  site  of  the  eity<  It  waa  built  on  a  bi^th  promontory  forming  the  wwt- 
em  extremity  of  Tunis  Bay,  now  4!alled  Cap«  Caithoge  ;  and  a  more  m^* 
nific^iit  coup-dae'tl  <!annot  be  conceived,  tliau  is  presented  to  tlie  speclftim 
in  the  scene  before  liim.  Tlje  ey*?,  wandering  over  extenaiTe  plains,  Krtae- 
tiwea  interrnptpd  by  \vv\U  tlmt  form  a  Bemicirole  of  more  than  one  hundral 
iiiilB9,  ia  at  letig^li  gratified  by  a  range  of  lofty  mountiurLg  tliat  botrnd  tk 
horizon  on  each  Hide.  Amoui^  theae^  Zowan  ia  the  most  conspiowms^  laJ 
ia  celebrated  for  having  eoppUed  Carthage  witli  water.  The  »qii»?dqct 
constructed  for  its  conveymice  wai  equal  to  any  of  the  raost  stupendoB 
works  of  antiquity.  The  remains  of  it  have  been  traced  for  seventy  milt* 
over  a  v<?ry  irregular  and  billy  country  :  indeed;  s^iveral-  hiuidred  vxtjm 
are  still  to  be  »«eu,  Th^  plain  of  Zama,  remarkable  for  the  san^uinvy 
battle  fought  there  between  Haauibal  and  Scipio  AfrieauaB,  which  decid«<I 
the  fate  of  Cartlm^,  ia  neen  on  the  t%ht*  and  is  now  covered  wirh  raa 
and  groves  of  oUve-treeH, .  . .  ^  Ae  a  aniitary  poaitioDj  Carthage  posse«ii 
eveiy  advantage,  fljfid  may  be  considered  as  unassailable,  if  properly  forft- 
fied,  Tlte  ciHteniH  muat  censuuly  have  been  either  witinn  the  former  cits- 
del,  or  under  its  iminedinte  protection ;  and  such  ia  their  present  stale  «f 
prt^MCrvation,  that,  duiin^  the  winter,  they  are  generally  more  than  half 
fulJ  of  ^ood  writer-  Tlie  whole  promontory  is  highly  cultivated,  and  prO' 
duces  large  crops  of  wheat.  Two  or  three  hundred  pipes  of  good  wine 
are  made  annually  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  town  built  on  the  outer  pait 
of  the  cape.  The  best  materials  for  throwing  up  works  are  to  be  foond 
every  where  in  the  greatest  abundance.  And  wiUi  respect  to  climate  and 
purity  of  atmosphere,  Cape  Carthage  is,  I  believe,  unequalled.*' 


CHAP,  v.— ALGIERS. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.'}  Algiers,  the  second  in  importance  of  the 
states  of  Barbary,  includes  what  was  anciently  the  kingdom  of  Numidiay 
and  a  part  of  the  Mauritania  CaseaHentisy  so  denominated  from  the  city 
of  CcesareOy  built  here  by  Juba  the  younger.  It  is  boimded  on  the  N. 
hy  the  Mediterran^m ;  on  the  £.  by  the  state  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  river  Zaine,  the  ancient  Tusca  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Sahara ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  empire  of  Morocco,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  mountains  of  Trara,  and  the  river  Mulyva.  It  extends  from  about 
E.  long.  8"  SC  to  W.  long.  !•*  SC.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about 
560  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  40  to  100  miles.  Towards  the 
Sahara,  beyond  the  tlas,   the  Algerine  dominion  is  very  precarious. 

Name,'}  Its  present  name  is  derived  from  the  situation  of  the  metro- 
polis, by  the  Turks  called  Atgezaitj  and  in  Arabic  Al-jezirah,  or  *  the 
island,*  because  there  was  formerly  an  island  opposite  to  the  city,  wbkli 
has  since  been  united  to  it  by  a  pier. 
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DivUioHt^']  The  modcni  f)roWnces  of  this  re^ncy  are  MaftCftni,  AU 
Ifiere  Proper,  Titterie  or  Uteri,  uiU  CoDsUuitina.  Of  these  the  latter  is 
tlie  moat  important,  and  onee  l>elrtnf^  to  Tnnin. 

History.]  This  rountry  wan  in  the  earliest  [teriud  of  aathentic  history 
dividetl  between  two  nations,  the  Massyli,  on  the  Hide  ni  Afirira  Proper, 
who  were  the  Bubjett*  of  Mai*iiiUsa, — and  the  Masstxsifli  towanU  Mauri- 
tania, who  wero  under  the  dominion  of  SypliaXf  a  Getulian  prince.  On 
the  defeat  of  Julm  hy  Cawar,  thiH  country  wa**  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
Tiuce.  Its  mibnequent  hi«tor}',  down  to  the  16th  ceotury,  w  h)ende<l  with 
that  of  Morocco  already  sketched.  The  bad  eminence  chiH  stale  bec^  to 
•squire  from  the  time  of  the  celebrate<l  corsair  Anick  Barbaro»fta,  and 
which  has  been  «ui)Hequently  maintained  down  to  it«  late  solitary  chas- 
tisement by  the  ])ritiith  fleet,  requires  that  we  should  treat  its  more  recent 
biNtory  with  somewhat  of  detail. 

Jiarbarossa,']  In  the  bepnnitig  of  the  I6th  rentary,  the  Spaniard}*, 
ever  invt^terate  enemit^A  of  tlie  Moors,  encouraped  hy  the  prevalence  of  civil 
commotiuiw,  invaded  tliis  country ;  and,  notwithNtalldin^  tlic  asMiKtance  re- 
eeivcd  by  the  Al;;erin<w,  fn>m  Selim,  an  Arabian  prince,  the  invaders  were 
•o  saccewtful  AH  to  threaten  their  total  «ul»iecti<»n.  To  relieve  them  from 
the  danger  of  a  yoke  which  they  dreaded  and  di'teMtett,  the  Al^riiieH  in* 
vited  to  their  BMsistance  Barburossa,  a  pirat4>,  who,  from  a  mean  birth,  had 
by  liiK  inlrppidity  ruiMi^d  hiniKelf  to  cooMderable  power.  Ibu'baroMa,  who 
had  hitherto  confined  hii  depretlationR  to  the  sea,  eagerly  accepted  tliis 
opjiortnnity  of  exerting  hiit  prowesH  by  land,  and  Kpeediiy  signalized  Iun 
aireer,  by  cwuing  Selim,  the  prince  who  liad  invitcxl  him  to  be  murdered, 
and  himself  to  be  elected  prince  in  bis  stead.  A  formidable  fleet  sent  by  the 
Spaniards  a^nxt  him  was  dentroyed  by  a  storm  ;  but  Barbaroeaa's  cruelty 
had  so  disguHted  his  subjects,  tlmt  they  invited  Abder,  king  of  Tenex,  to 
expel  the  iisur])er.  He  undertook  the  affiair,  but  was  vanquished  hy  Bar- 
barossa ;  and  instead  of  acquiring  a  new  kingdom,  lost  that  which  he  for- 
merly possessed,  which  8erve*l  only  to  cjcteml  the  jiower  of  the  conqueror. 
By  repeated  acts  of  treachery,  and  the  exertion  of  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  skill  fuid  courage,  his  donkinions  were  gradually  extended  to  Tremeeen 
anil  uthfr  districts.  At  last,  he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  witli  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Ha)Tadin,  who  made  his  <lominioiis  a  province  of  tlm  Turkish  erapins  by 
pkcmgtbem  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  with  tin*  assistance  of  2000 
Jwiisraries.  Hayradin  secured  his  power  in  Algiers,  and  fortitied  the  bay 
in  H  slnmg  manner.  He  is  wiid  to  have  employ<Hi  .^0,OiH>  Christian  slaves 
for  three  vear«  in  buihhng  the  mole. 

ExpedUkm  of' Chariet  T.]  Tlie  depredations  comuiiitod  by  tln^  i\lgG- 
lines  upon  the  Christians,  now  became  so  alarming,  tliat  ]>ope  Paid  lU. 
Buulc  use  of  his  influence  with  Charles  V.  to  prevail  on  bin)  to  reduce 
tliese  piratical  infidels.  A  bull,  simitar  to  Umnw  which  had  persuaded 
many  to  join  the  crusades,  was  published,  offering  absolution  of  sins,  and 
tlie  crown  of  martyrdom,  Co  such  as  should  either  be  kille<l  in  battle,  or 
be  made  ]>risoneTs  in  this  contest,  Charles,  not  less  superstitious  than 
powerful,  tlumght  himself  honoured  by  the  conimi^^ion,  and  immetliately 
Mtiled  against  the  Algerines  with  120  shifts,  iind  20  galleys  having  on 
board  80,000  chosen  m<'n.  The  knights  of  Malta  gladly  endimced  the 
opportunity  of  facing  their  hereditar}'  enemy,  and  joined  him  with  many 
of  tlieir  best  troops.  This  formidable  armauient  Irnving  arrived  before 
Algiers,  tike  troops  were  landed  nrithout  oppoaitiou,  and  proceeded  to  at- 
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t»t'.k  the  city,  wliioh  waa  gfuri^oD^d  by  a  few  tn>opa«  withotil  fir^-anni, 
and  without  disinplbe,  Wliilu  tlie  council  and  j^vemor  were  coosyltiEig 
on  tliH  proper  meanfl  of  obtaining  a  favouml>lE;  dipUulation*  a  mAdmaji^  or 
^cordin<^  to  Cho  Mahomm^dat]  opinio n^  a  pmpliet  ru^h^d  in  aiaoni^  ihtTU 
and  r^retold  thtt  total  dieatructiun  of  the  Spani^lt  ammtjipot  before  tbe^it 
of  tbc  mooD  ;  atifl^  eiicoura^d  by  suck  b  predictii>i]«  it  wau  resolriKl  w 
make  an  oljatinati^  dlefenco^  Tbc  Spaniards  liad  rettew^i^ij  tJie  attack  viik 
vij^our,  when  a  alorm,  which  happened  on  the  28th  til"  October  la+I^rom- 
|ilet4^1y  verilicHl  th^  prediction  of  tlie  propbn.  Rain  mid  bail,  horfiai 
uhiug  by  im|H^tDouf^  wind»,  nnc]  accoinpiuji^^d  by  r<'p«ated  HburJk^  v(  n 
<.'artliqiuLkn,  laid  waste  the  face  of  nature ;  imd  lu  one  ni§rht»  B6  ship  uil 
t5  ifatlf^ys,  wifli  all  their  crews,  were  destroyed,  C}iarle«  wttiieseed  dm 
diasster  from  \m  camp  in  Bilent  af^^otiy,  and  iininediately  retired  by  Imnl  Ut 
Metftfu^se,  whertci^  he  returned  with  hk  remaining  troopa  t«  C&rthifrfla. 
where  hu  arrived  on  the  16th  of  November,  Thus  terminated  the  tspe^ 
ditioii  undertaken  for  the  subjugation  of  Algiers,  and  uth«*r  partH  of  Ikr- 
bary  i  an  expedition  tn  whi<^b  a  very  ^eat  number  of  ChristiaiiH  perr^Md, 
and  in  whicJi  the  Algerines  had  takeJi  bo  many  piisonerB,  that,  to  show 
their  contempt  of  tfienif  they  Hohl  many  of  ihem  at  an  onion  per  bead. 
After  iKm  disanter^  the  SparnsrdR  wer«^  long  unable  to  proceed  i^^ainst  the 
Algerinea  with  any  pcospet^t  of  aucceae. 

Govemmenl  aifered.']  In  1585*  we  first  find  the  Algerines  pafcdng  thf 
BtmtR  of  Gibrattai**  Aboot  this  time,  the  Algerinej)  obtained  frum  the 
Turkii^h  ^vemmeni,  the  power  of  choosinjpr  their  own  dey,  ami  of  makifig^ 
lawft  for  their  OAvn  government.  Tbia  bestowed  upon  the  roimtrji'  new  vi- 
gour and  prosperity,  and  allnred  thither  the  numerous  Moora  vbo  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain  in  1609.  Many  of  these  Moors,  being' exceUent 
Heamen,  proved  a  valuable  ac4{nisition  to  a  maritime  state.  TTie  Alfenne 
fleet  thus  daily  augmented,  by  ifs  depredationn  berame  fornii*labh?^  not 
only  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  with  whom  they  were  openly  it 
war,  but  even  to  the  French  and  English,  with  whom  Uiey  pretended  to 
be  at  peace. 

Beautieu's  Expedition.']  The  Spaniards,  whose  power  by  this  ttow 
was  much  more  enervated  than  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  were  no  les 
unwilling  to  bear  the  insults  of  the  Algerines,  than  unable  to  cope  with 
them ;  they  therefore  solicited,  for  this  purpose,  assistance  from  seven! 
other  European  powers.  In  1617,  .the  French  sent  against  them  Beaa- 
lieu,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sul ;  who,  after  defeating  the  fleet  of  the  Alge- 
rines, captured  only  two  of  their  vessels.  That  the  victory  was  warmly 
contested,  we  may  judge  from  the  conduct  of  the  Algerine  admiral,  who, 
rather  than  be  made  a  prisoner^  sunk  his  ship,  and  went  to  the  bottom 
along  with  it. 

Str  R.  Mansers.]  The  English,  instigated,  no  doubt,  by  the  insults 
which  they  continually  received  from  the  Moorish  cruisers,  sent  a 
squadron  against  Algiers  in  1620,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Mansel,  who  returned  without  being  able  to  effect  the  purpoae  of  his 
equipment.  The  year  1628  was  distinguished  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Algerines,  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Turkey. 

Cape/hr]  The  numerous  depredations  committed  upon  the  Italian 
coasts,  at  length  provoked  the  Venetians  to  take  vengeance  upon  a  power 
which  had  become  so  troublesome.  Capello  was  despatched  with  a  fleet 
and  a  commission  to  attack  the  Algerines  wherever  he  could  6nd  them- 
The  Veuetiaos,  at  that  time  a  powoful  nation,  and  possessed  of  greater 
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skill  in  nav^l  lActirs  than  alnui^i  any  otiicr  maritiino  power,  might  liave 
di^tntye<l  the  Algi*nne  decC :  but  its  tUniiral  avuideil  for  a  time  coming 
to  an  I'ngagenient  witii  Capello;  at  Um»j^)i,  tirpd  out  by  boinp  blockaded 
ixL  tht!  port  of  Valoiuif  whither  he  had  rf*tired,  lie  ventured  to  hazard  a 
Uattle.  The  contest  was  furious>  but  the  Veuetiaua  I'laitned  llie  victory. 
The  Algerinefl,  bwtidei*  having  five  of  their  vesftftia  disabled,  Urat  npwurtLs 
of  3000  men,  and  were  obliged  once  more  to  enter  the  port  of  Valoua. 
Hvrc  t'apflla  continued  to  watch  theni}  and  would  perhaps  i^nin  liare 
brtniiflit  litem  to  an  engagement,  had  he  not  received  orders  from  the  Ve- 
neliiui  Henute  to  deniflt.  The  jMirt  belonged  to  the  Ottomau»,  with  whom 
tlie  Wnetians  were  at  pearp,  and  were  willing  to  remain  ho.  Capi'llo  in- 
digiiant  at  being  prevented  from  HiiiAhing  a  huninetts  which  he  had  ho  ruc- 
cessfnlly  begun,  ventured,  in  conlnnliction  of  hia  orders,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my in  tlie  liarlnmr  where  they  lay  at  anclior.  In  thiH  he  dutceeded  ho 
well,  that,  with  little  loss,  he  carried  off  16  galleys.  Had  thi;  attempt 
fiuled,  he  wtmid  probaMy  have  paid  far  1)1:4  rashnem  with  his  life:  hqc- 
cem  extenuateil  tht*  laull.  lie  wa^  only  reprimanded ;  and  the  republic 
pun'liah(Ml  ftom  the  Turks  oblivion  of  the  insult. 

Dii  i^iwsne.^  So  considerable  a  loss  at  wa  was,  for  some  time,  severely 
felt  by  the  AlgerineH;  but  they  soon  recovennl  their  former  vigour,  hu  that 
withiti  two  yi'arf),  they  app4Muvd  again  at  Hen  witli  a  fleet  of  65  shipit.  Tlie 
French,  the  EngliHh.  and,  in  tubort,  every  Chrtatian  nation,  were  in  their 
turn  instdte<l.  Luuii*  XiV.  resolving  to  chastise  their  insolence,  fitted  out 
a  fleet-,  under  the  Marquis  Du  Qnesne,  who,  in  1681,  attacked  the  Alge- 
rine  fieet,  near  the  island  of  Scioa,  and,  in  a  flhort  time  destroyed  14  of  tlieir 
vohsoIh.  In  1682,  he  Immlmrded  Algie^j  itself,  till  he  laid  it  almost  en- 
tirely in  ruins.  But  these  insults,  instead  of  humbling  the  Algenues,  only 
exu»perated  them.  They  isent  a  fleet  to  the  coa-sl  of  Provence,  where,  by 
way  of  reprwal,  they  made  the  mcwt  dnmdful  ravngejt.  Du  Quesiue,  tlien*- 
fore,  retunii'd  to  Algient  in  1683,  and  btimbarded  it  so  succewMly,  that 
the  dey  ileHired  t<»  capitulate.  The  release  of  all  prisoners  taken  on  board 
of  Fi-eitrh  shipH  was  dcrlared  to  be  a  preliminary  article  ;  and  the  terms 
were  about  to  Ih*  acceded  to,  when  Me^eomorte,  the  Alg)*riue  aduiirul, 
who  wa^  to  have  Iwen  delivered  as  an  hostage  for  the  perfonnaniM^  of  the 
treaty,  ninde  Much  use  of  Win  influence,  that  he  procured  the  murder  of  the 
dey,  and  wax  himself  appointi^  to  fill  hih  ^dar^t.  llie  intt*rruption  of  the 
capitulatiun  procured  from  the  French  a  more  furious  Attack  ;  but  Mezo- 
morte,  regardlosK  of  danger,  seemed  only  to  desire  revenge.  Every  Frunch 
prisoner  was  put  to  di'ath  ;  and  the  Fren4-Ji  con.sul  wui*  fixetl  alive  at  the 
mouth  it(  H  tnnrtar,  and  Htiot  otfagaiuHt  the  bombarding  Heet.  Du  QueMiie 
reddublrd  bis  etforts.  and  soon  laid  the  lower  town.  an<l  two-thirdH  of  the 
upper  town  in  niin^.  when  the  Algerinew,  conWncetl  that  further  re»fLstance 
miLst  terminate  in  their  destruction,  dct^patched  on  embat^y  to  I.oui«i,  to 
beg  a  peace,  which  wa«  granted. 

Hnglith  Treaties^  v^c]  Tlie  English  in  1 686  effected  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Algerinew  on  reasonable  terms,  whi*-h  was  renewed  by  Jamen  II. 
Williiun  III,  and  George  U.  ITiese  treaties  formed  the  Iwsis  of  all  the 
intercoiiree  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  the  Algerine  Htate,  until  that  which 
arose  out  of  the  last  expedition.  The  onirageouH  confluct,  howew>r,  of 
the  Barbiuy  pirates  ha*i  repeatedly  since  culled  forth  the  indignation  oi  the 
principal  maritime  powers  of  Knrope.  In  1775  the  Spaniards  sent  a  large 
Beet  against  Algiers,  whidi  landed  about  14,(HN)  troops;  but  owing  lo  a 
want  of  cordiality  between  the  commnndeni,  the  troops  were  re- embarked.. 
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xad  the  exptnlition  roturupdi  wilh<jui  attf^mptiui;  any  tiling  of  ifopfiriaitr^. 
In  1783,  lliey  returned,  utitl  boiiiljarded  the  city  in  a  terribk  maiiii»; 
i]everib(.4t3(*s  the  df-y  obaiinately  hdd  out*  ejid  tht^  Sp&nifirda  relinqukM 
the  pnterpriwe.  They  retumed  again  the  following  year,  hut  the  dtiy  lad 
by  this  time  prepered  tmvh  %  Htroiijf  fori-e  of  ^n-himt^  a^  pfft-trtually  kept 
ttieni  Fit  a  dintanc^ ;  atid  the  8|)iuilan!s^  wen  glad  tci  parrha««  ft  peaic^  w^ 
1,000,000  of  doUftTft,  hesidt^  a  larpe  sum  f<ir  the  nmsum  of  tlieir  prisonct^ 
while  the  Imugbty  M&homniedai^H  dwnu^l  therntM^lve^  isvineiblp. 

JLord  EjtmtytLth'a  EjtpeditionJ}  OvkV  e^tnldifthinpTita  at  Gibraltar  i&d 
Port  Maiion  pres«rve<)  our  rvl&tinn  with  Algiers  more  stalile  tkau  wsj 
flthiPT  Kurupenii  t^taie.  Hut  the  i^nenil  p^are  in  1816  induced  ih^  Briti4 
jffjvemmont  tt>  demund  ftome  permwi^nt  %rranf2^tiif?nt«  with  the  Al^rrine*. 
They  were  required  to  Vn-^%  tht*  inhid*il»nt»  of  the  Ionian  iHlandia  as  Britkh 
•4tihji>cts  ;  a  peace  wm  n«^(»tiat«ik  hy  ottr  cr>mmander  on  tlip  MeditenwHii 
for  SEu-diniB  and  Naples* ;  stid  the  lilienitiori  of  all  European  capiiyefl,  mm 
payment  of  a  Btipulat«d  mnnDin,  with  ^n  eii^re  ressation  of  sach  nefuiMi 
tniffic  in  fnturp,  iv^  imperiously  demaruled.  Maitifying-  as  thcAe  coimB^ 
tloiLS  tsmax  hare  heen  hoth  to  the  pride  and  avmire  of  the  infidels,  vei  to- 
der  the  terrors  inspired  by  the  imnicidtate  presence  of  a  BHtifili  6eet,  ifcey 
were  instantly  arrepted ;  and  L*ird  Exmouth  set  sail  for  England,  hsupr 
in  having  obtained  his  object  with cfot  the  nfTasiGn  of  blood  oti  either  Mde. 
Scarcely,  bowevefj  hfttt  he  de[>arted,  when  the  treaty  was  violated  in  tJw 
moot  open  manner,  by  ihe  man^Bcre  of  a  large  body  of  Nejipolitao  cutw^ 
fisliemien  at  BonsL^  tidinga  of  which  reached  England  almocjt  as  swwa  m 
Ixjrd  Exin<7ath'»  arrival  was  announced.  An  expedition,  atill  nhire  fiw- 
Riidable  than  the  former  one,  wafi  instantly  plaeeid  under  hiA  Lor^hip's 
direction  to  demand  datififartiou  for  such  a  dariu^  infriu^ment  of  thi*  law 
of  nations.  The  Britinh  fleet  wb*  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  5  Dutrh  fripitffs 
and  nppenred  tw^tWre  AigierB  on  the  I8tb  of  An^^^t,  Sensible  of  the 
atrocity  of  his  conduct,  the  dey  was  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force ;  but 

on  the  27th  of  Au^st  1816,  the  Algerine  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes, die 

greater  part  of  the  batteries  silenced, — one-half  of  the  town  destroyed, — 
and  no  course  left  to  his  highness  but  to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
British  admiral.  The  terms  imposed  upon  him  were  not  less  just  tfaia 
severe,  namely :  the  instant  liberation  of  all  his  captives  without  ransom, 
the  repayment  of  all  sums  he  had  received  as  ransom-money  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  year,  and  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  for 
ever.  The  dey  was  also  required  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the  British 
consul  for  having  thrown  him  into  prison.  Lord  Exmouth  had  the  satn- 
faction  of  informing  the  Admiralty,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  that  aU  the 
slaves  in  Algiers,  amounting  to  1211,  amongst  whom  there  was  not  one 
Briton,  were  ab-eady  embarked,  with  357,000  dollars  for  Naples,  and 
25,000  for  Sardinia. 

Threatened  tnf  France.']  Notwithstanding  the  recent  infliction  of  such 
a  signal  punishment  on  these  barbarians,  the  Algerine  corsairs  have  within 
the  three  last  years  committed  many  piracies  upon  French  and  Austrian 
vessels ;  and  while  we  write  (1830)  we  believe  an  expedition  is  fitting  out 
from  Toulon  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  Algiers.  It  has  been  reported 
also  that  an  army  of  25,000  men  will  be  sent  over  to  conquer  the  country, 
and  colonize  it  with  Frenchmen.  We  think  the  general  cause  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  France,  would  be  promoted  hy  the  execution  of 
such  a  scheme.  The  expedition  would  be  expensive ;  but  France  requires 
some  outlet  for  a  portion  of  the  200,000  wraJa  ^Voj^Vi)  «i»A-t4isd^  to  Du^^ 
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¥ht*  ftddt*  to  Iter  populfltinn  every  year.  Now  MauritaiUB,  in  point  of  cli- 
iiintt'.  Koi),  and  uitualion,  in  one  of  the  iuo«t  dt*Niral>le  rountriii*  in  llie 
World ;  and  Mar9<*tU4^  or  Toulon  are  not  aliove  three  (la)*))'  sail  fruui  AJ- 
^ern,  and  the  expense  of  coiireyiii^  an  einipinit  from  tho  one  country  to 
the  oiher  could  not  much  exci»eci  2t>H.  Were  llii«»  Nilienie  therefore  carried 
into  eiTe4*t,  an  immediate  stop  would  be  put  to  thtme  pii-Htii-al  practices 
whirli  have  no  long  dialionuured  Europe ;  and  in  Bfty  yearii  we  nii|ci:ht  oce 
the  pn^ent  niinerahle  race  oi  harhariaiii*  who  occupy  Mauritiuiia  replacod 
by  or  amalifatDBted  with  a  coniuiunity  of  one  or  two  millions,  cultiratiiit;  iho 
arts  and  rommerc^s  and  extenditi^r  the  empire  of  kuowledf^e  and  civiliza- 
tion and  Chrintianity  over  oiw  of  the  fain»t  Iracls  of  tiiis  earth's  Hurfaea. 

A/ountftiiut.^  'Ihiff  kini^dnm  in  crossed  in  itit  Bouthf-m  part  hy  the 
chains  of  thf>  Atla«,  known  by  the  nameti  of  Lowat  and  Ammcr.  'Hiese 
mountains  are  of  small  elevation^  and  wooded  nearly  to  their  ^tummitH. 
A/iwnt  Jurjura,  which  may  be  considered  as  anotlier  branch  of  the  general 
diaiu,  exiendn  about  22  milen  from  N.K.  to  S.VV.  It  in  the  most  elevated 
chain  in  this  country ;  and  its  summits  are  usually  covered  avith  snow  for 
the  j^reater  part  of  tli«  year.  Tlio  chains  of  fVanno»ah  and  Gibltell-Aurcss 
— the  Mans  Aurojiua  of  th»  ancienta — form  the  continuation  of  tlie  Jar- 
jura  to  the  ennt. 

HiversS^  Tlie  Z/ia,  Zit^  or  Sicuty  runs  throuf^h  the  province  of  Mas- 
ram,  nnd  desert  of  .Aufntid*  anil  falU  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  tlte 
ti»wn  of  Taberrita. — The  Harcgol  rises  in  the  Great  Atta»,  runs  throut^h 
the  desert  of  Anirnid.  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  15  miles  from  Oran. 
It  was  probably  the  Signa  of  Ptolemy. — The  Mttuiy  or  Cenu^  after  crossing: 
the  plains  of  Batliula,  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Arzuw.  it  is  a 
river  of  considernlilc  mngnitude^  and  the  Chflematit  of  Ptolemy. — TIia 
Sh(UiJ\  or  A'!/*/"  originates  in  mount  Gnanaxeris  ;  and,  ranuiii^  through  the 
neighbouring  flesert,  and  part  of  Tremecen  and  Tenez,  discluuyeM  itself 
into  the  sea  near  the  city  of  Mo^la^n, — The  Cetif  is  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  which,  after  a  cour»e  of  &lH>ut  50  utiles,  falls  into  the  sea  about  9 
miles  westtvard  from  Algiers. — The  Hued-ai-quiver^  sometimes  called  the 
/iinganirj  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Cuto,  and  euten  the  sea  ne^r 
the  city  of  Uujeyah.  It  is  snpp08e<l  to  be  the  ancient  Nalabata. — The 
Snf  Cannr  has  its  source  in  mount  Auress,  and  enters  the  s«a  at  a  small 
distance  from  Gigeri, — The  lAzdag,  or  Ludegy  rises  in  mount  Atlas,  and 
ia  discharged  near  Bona;  and  the  Guadi,  or  Guadtrl  HarUar^  enters  the 
aea  near  Tabarca. — There  are  many  rivers  of  inferior  magnitude. 

CUinate^  SuiL  and  FrodHctions.~\  Occupying  the  northern  declivitias  of 
mount  Atlas,  and  baring  its  shores  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  this 
country  is  l>cautifuUy  divensitied  by  hill  and  dale,  and  enjoys  a  fresher  and 
cooler  climate  than  its  latitude  would  lead  us  to  expert.  The  sugar-cane, 
orange,  tig,  pomegranate,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  6ourish  upon  the  coast, 
and  the  European  cerealia  grow  in  high  perfection  in  tlie  interior.  The 
largest  tract  (d  desert  »tandy  country  is  that  of  Angad,  which  appears  to  be 
■till,  as  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africaitus,  the  alKwie  of  lions,  ostriclkes,  and 
fierce  rublwrs.  It  fonns  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  between  Morocco  and 
Algierh.  Mineral  and  salt-springs  cK:cur:  earthquakes  arc  freqacot>  but 
not  disastrous. 

Manujhcturejc  and  Comwcrtr.]  The  maiiuiacion's  uf  this  cooDtry  Mtt 
by  no  means  numerons,  and  are  said  to  l>e  conducUfd  chicHy  by  Spaniards, 
Tbey  ooosist  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  leather.  Cariwis  aru  nude,  but 
am  of  a  quality  much  iiiferiur  tu  ihuee  of  Turkey.     Silk  is  manufactured 
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fb^es,  Ktid  coarse  linen  is  made  m  alinoct  eveiy  dklrM. 

,^m  of  the  materials  eif  sbip-builditi^.      Their   vc^ikIs  an 

r*  ihe  most  pan  of  those  captured  from  other  powers,  wh.kh  an 

i  ;ee  &nd  rebuilt  according  to  a  Dew  model.      Tlie  Al^xinei, 

]  wv$8teni  oeighbourB  m  Morocco^  depend  for  euppUe«  of  ftirevi 

m  ^..^ct   wntite   upon  piracy  tbao   tradew     Every  fihip  which  tbey  on 

A«.  ■•         t  a  prize,  unless  it  belong  to  aonie  power  wlih  whieh  thtf 

exietiug  treaty.     Tliiifte  piracies  used  to  furnish  them  woh 

t.,  »^atfs,  damasks,  cloths,  apicos,  tint  iron,   plated  brass,  lc>4 

^r,  cordaf^Bt  »ail*clath»  bullets,  cochineal,  linen,  tartar,  wXam,  titt, 

tapf  cotton  raw  and  apun,  copperaa,  aWs,  brazii-wowl,  lugrwil 

ttii         oiilion^     The  wheat,   Like  that  of  rbe  rest  of  Barbary,   i^    fine,  lai 

ex  of  corn  hav^e  sometimes  been  considerable ;  bttt  the  country  at  pi^ 

aeii^  prtHlucea  no  more  than  is  necesaary  for  the  inbabit4Uit«.      Oil  ti  jn- 

duced  in  great  qnanttlie^  but  tbe  conai         ion  of  it  is  so  great,  that  it  ii 

not  permiiti^d  lo  be  carried  ^vmy.  esporta  consist  chiefiy  of  t^ 

aai^bes,  ru^;?,  copp^^r,  embfoidered  bandktii      tefa,  o^tncb-feathen^^  and  daiia 

PopTtlaiioft.']  We  are  not  in  posaeeaii  of  aiiy  positive  account  of  tkt 
popnlaiitin  of  this  country.  It  probably  amuunta  to  about  2,500,1(00  aonk 
'Hie  iowns  are  peoplf^d  by  Moora,  Tur^  WB^ttnd  Europeatia.  Thtj  Arahi 
prlncipo^Uy  occupy  thti  low  grounds;  tl  rbt^rs  inhabit  the  Atlaii  andtb» 
country  of  Zah ;  the  Beni-Ammer,  a  uuw  ie  tribe,  rii>$ide  in  the  proriAi^ 
of  MasciM^;  the  Vou^as  and  Hetii-Ahbea  adrell  around  liougim;  aiid  tbp 
Henneischwi  on  the  frontiers  of  Tants*  and  the  bauks  of  M«i)en/4^. 
Brure  atKrniH  that  there  exi^tB,  in  the  moanttuna  of  Aurcs-^y  a  trilw  of  a 
liiir  roniptexioD,  with  red  hair,  whom  he  ^  ppo^ea  to  be  a  reiUBitat  of  the 
Vandal  inhabitantB  of  this  coantry.  The  ettM  iohi^itanCs  <^f  tb«  Zah 
eouniry  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bt^carU^  Thp  CoforU,  or  Kait^- 
giiVf,v,  are  a  mongrel  ract  of  Turkiah  fathere,  and  Mouriah  or  Nt«ro 
mothers. 

Government,']  Algiers  was  formerly  dependent  on  the  Porte ;  but  aoir 
acknowledges  subjection  in  no  other  way  than  by  sending  anona)  pretenti 
to  the  sultan,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves.  Its  govemment  ia  a  apecies  of 
military  republic.  What  is  called  the  Regency,  ia  composed  of  the  dey. 
the  Turkish  janissariea,  and  a  council  of  state  called  the  dowane,  which 
generally  consists  of  30  pashas.  The  day  ia  chosen  from  the  Tarkiab 
soldiery, — a  business  which  is  always  conducted  with  much  tunaolt,  and 
rery  seldom  indeed  without  bloodshed.  The  present  dey  (1830)  ia  the 
third  after  Omar  Pasha,  with  whom  lord  Exmouth  negotiated  in  1816. 
The  aga  of  the  janissaries  is  now  the  only  important  officer  of  state  niider 
the  dey.  He  however  holds  his  place  but  two  months.  A  secretary  of 
state  Slls  the  next  place  in  dignity.  The  oldest  colonels,  captains,  and 
lieutenants,  respectively  rank  next  in  dignity.  Justice  is  ordinarily  adoii- 
nistered  by  the  cadi,  who  attends  a  kind  of  police-conrt  twice-a-day,  to 
dispose  of  all  kinds  of  suits,  civil  and  criminal ;  but  every  important  cause 
is  referred  to  the  dey  himself.  Capital  punishments  are  inflicted,  with  the 
characteristic  cruelty  of  the  Algerines,  by  burning,  impaling,  or  throwing 
the  culpnt  upon  hooks. 

Military  Force.']  The  Turks,  who  form  the  great  sinew  of  the  Alge- 
rine  army,  seldom  exceed  15,000.  The  corps  of  Chiloulis  and  Zooavi 
increase  it  to  many  more ;  while  a  call  from  the  dey  brings  in  all  tbe  Ar>- 
bian  chiefs  who  happen  to  he  well-affected  at  the  moment  towanls  his 
highness.     On  occaaiou  of  great  emer^ikCY,  \\  u  woL^^med  a  ^^olar  daf 
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inifctit  l>nnfc  an  army  of  1  £0,000  mea  into  lite  BetiL  In  marching.  Um 
aruiy  is  not  diridcd  into  batlaliuns  or  squulruna,  bat  into  tujjrahs  or 
'  tfiiiifi,*  each  lai^  one  containing  SO  men/' 

Hcvefiue,'^  'i'he  public  revenue  i^  unknown,  and  \a  extremely  fluctuat- 
ing:. Or  Shaw  compulctl  the  whole  at  only  S00,000  dollars, — a  sum  cer- 
tainly below  the  average  amount.  Whatever  it  may  bts  itA  only  sources 
are  the  nuiiioin  of  captivet,  tlio  monopoly  of  grain,  and  arbitrary  impost  on 
strangers.  When  finances  were  in  a  very  low  state,  it  was  UNual  for  the 
dey  to  order  an  irruption  against  some  of  the  neighbouring  natione,  or  de- 
clare war  against  sumo  of  th<i  Europi*an  slates.  It  has  even  paitsed  into  a 
proveHj,  that  if  Algiers  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  iui  inhabitants 
would  die  of  hunger  [ 

('apfttrc  of'  Siavc6:2  The  circumstances  which  usually  attended  capture 
by  a  Iturlwry  corsair,  are  thus  detailed  by  Signor  Paumiti : — '*  W'lien  the 
R(|tiadron  makes  a  prize,  a  crew,  composed  of  Turks  aitd  Moors,  imme- 
diately replace  that  uf  the  captured  vesHel,  which  is  received  on  board  the 
ship  of  tiie  Grand  rais  i  she  is  tlien  ordered  to  procetnl  to  Algiers,  or  the 
nearest  port  on  the  coant.  If  taken  by  a  private  corsair,  the  prize  is  towed 
witliin  sight  of  the  capital ;  ulien  the  flag  of  the  vaiiquitthsd  enemy  is  dia- 
play(Hl  under  that  ot  the  corsair,  and  a4'veml  guns  aMiiounc43  the  capture. 
The  prixe  U  then  consigned  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  the  cruizer  re- 
tnniB  to  sea  in  search  of  more  booty.  An  inventory  of  the  price's  cargo 
being  taken,  it  is  presented  to  his  higliness,  who  is  the  legal  proprietor  of 
all  capturcttt,  hut  is  »atis6ed  with  merely  an  eiglith.  If  the  cargo  is  com- 
piised  of  such  articles  as  can  Itc  conveniently  divide<l  among  the  captors,  a 
division  of  the  spoil  is  made  according  to  their  respective  rank ;  otherwise, 
tlie  whole  U  Kold,  and  a  distribution  of  prize-money  follows.  8houht  there 
be  none  of  the  Moorish  merchants  disposed  to  purchase  the  cargo,  the  Jews 
are  forced  to  buy  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  OiHstian  slaves  who  may 
have  been  on  board  an  Algerine  when  any  capture  is  made,  are  entitled  to 
their  shari-  of  the  prize ;  it  being  presumed  that  their  good  fortune  contri- 
bQte<l  to  the  crenu  On  the  squadron's  or  corsair's  return  to  port,  the 
crews  are  landed,  and  having  remained  a  few  days  with  their  families, 
pre-wnl  themselves  before  the  ruis  to  receive  their  quota  of  prize-money. 
In  disposing  of  the  captives,  some  are  given  to  the  dey,  while  the  re-st  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  purchase  them.  Tlie  most  comely  tiave  the 
honour  of  being  selected  to  attend  his  highness  in  thn  capacity  of  page^, 
and  are  soon  decked  out  in  the  richest  habiliments.  Those  who  have  any 
trade  are  let  out  to  hire  among  tho  Moors,  a  third  of  their  earnings  being 
left  to  themselves.  Tliose  who  become  the  property  of  individuals,  are, 
of  course,  treated  better  or  worse,  according  to  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  their  mastera.  Those  destined  to  attend  the  troops  in  the  catiO' 
riaXf  are  treated  with  great  mildness. 

^  '*  Ilie  Algerine  Mtldiery,"  M]r«  I'snanti.  "  sn  very  obedient,  not  lo  much  thr»agh 
ftsr  of  chsBtitement,  ai  a  londocM  for  their  railing  :  tbey  alao  mmmo  an  cMjyhi  dr  ct>r/i«, 
which  In  tbein  ia  ei|iilTalent  to  {utrlotlini.  HMides  beinf  rxrcflent  marlcimf^,  tlicy  an 
bnTc  and  rewlute  in  battlr ;  nor  Km  their  caTulrv  imt  Miy  thing  of  ita  ancient  Bpirii,  ao 
warmly  paoecTHxed  by  ihe  Itomiui  hiftiorian.  It  Ib,  hownrer,  \n  be  obAerred.  that  if 
ihc  enemy  rnii»t  th«ir  fintrhirje,  or  mrround  them  by  an  unexprctrd  and  rytid  muve. 
■Dent,  tbey  are  loun  thrown  into  confusion  irithoul  ibc  |>oirer  ot  rallyinf^.  The  armies 
of  Bsrbary  are  m\wo  extrrtnelv  ill  provided  with  artillery  :  and  owta^  to  the  qiianllty  of 
ba|:);agr,  and  the  numbers  uf' wumen  nnd  rliildren,  rattle.  &c.,  which  follow  in  their 
train,  the  march  \*  conittaiitly  retarded.  Totally  ignorant  of  providing  fur  wintor-qunr- 
term,  ibe  aaasMi  no  looncr  ohanras  than  all  are  atixiuui  to  return  home.  This  incliitalion 
Klvea  rise  to  mutiny  and  tumult,  which  fretjuently  L<n(l«  in  the  deoipiution  of  their  un- 
liirtuiian  chiefs,  ai  praclieed  by  the  Punw  I'^ionsof  former  dayi.  ' 
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**  SlaYCB  intended  for  sale  are  marcliBd  to  tbe  ha^ittGn,  or  auction-nun^ 
auii  mode  ta  walk  baokward»  and  forivardfl,  a^  we  shoH^  the  paces  <d  t 
horse ;  a  crtt^r  being  in  attendance  to  aimouncQ  ibeir  uumber»  Lrad^  nd 
reapE^cttf^e  qualhiea^  Every  fine  pree^ut  ta  at  liberty  to  bid,  atifl  eai^h  offier 
ia  rejjn^ter^  Uy  a  clerk,  liofoif!  the  alav^e  are  dulivered  &p«i  Anotber  alt 
take.i  place  Bt  the  de^'a  palace,  when  hia  bigbne^s  conscieutiooaly  return 
for  hiiiiaelf  whatever  may  \te  offered  over  and  above  that  of  the  fint  da^« 
9a\&.  No  eooner  is  a  slave  knocked  down  (to  nae  the  techuicaJ  phrsae) 
tliaa  bis  purclia^r  must  pay  tbe  ]>urcbafl«  money.  Women  wba  bare  aajr 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  their  mti!$i>Qit  ar«  connived  to  the  cfttkrbciit 
care^  and  remaiD  in  h'l^  houne  till  tbe  armn^ementa  for  tbeir  emancipaiia 
are  coEQpleted  ;  while  tbe  poorer  female  captives  are  sold  at  the  batUiat, 
and  thenctifoi-wKrd  abandoned  to  the  brutal  feri>city  of  tbe  Moora  and  ToxtL 
Among  tlie  vaHoi].<^  hfokera  who  paradii  the  fltre4^t»,  some  g«t  their  biad 
by  dealing  in  baman  beingB.  These  are  called  tegorarini,  a^nd  Bttcnti  ill 
tinier  with  tbe  riew  of  buying  iuch  slaves  as  tbey  consider  Ukely  to  hm^h 
higher  price  tvben  fattened  up,  or  in  the  liope  of  their  getting  ftiend*  % 
come  forward  with  a  ran^otn.  Some  of  the  te^orariui  let  their  dhivcA  eia 
to  consDlff  and  otbt^r  inhabitants,  at  the  I'ate  of  a  piastre  per  rDOntb»>». 
8ome  of  those  who  undf*rstand  a  useful  trade^^  get  peroiissioQ  to  work  fl 
it,  by  merely  paying  a  monthly  stipend  to  tbe  guardian  basha. 

**  No  Hooner  in  any  one  declared  a  slave,  than  he  ia  stripped  of  hu 
iHothoji,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  sack-clotb ;  he  is  aho  generally  Jeft 
witbont  ahocfl  or  siockings^  aod  often  obliged  to  work  bare-headed  ia  iht 
t^cotcbing  rays  of  an  African  son.  Many  autfer  their  beard  to  grxfw  a.»  a 
sign  of  moumingj  while  t!Li:iir  i^ncml  ftate  of  filth  ia  not  to  be  tonceiv:^!. 
Some  of  these  wretcheii  hetngA  are  deittined  to  make  ropea  and  ittU  fat 
tlifl  aqnadron :  these  are  constantly  superintended  by  keepern  who  cany 
wbipS;,  and  freqiaently  extort  tnoiiey  from  their  victim:!,  aR  tho  price  of 
somewhat  less  rigour  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Others  belong  to  the 
dey's  household ;  and  many  are  employed  by  the  rich  Moora,  who  miy 
hare  bought  them  at  market,  in  the  lowest  (hudgery  of  domeatic  employ- 
ment. Some,  like  the  beasts  of  burthen,  are  employed  in  carrying  atooei 
and  wood  for  any  public  buildings  that  may  be  going  on  :  these  are  oso- 
ally  in  cbiuns,  and  are  justly  considered  as  the  worst  among  their  oppresatd 
brethren.*''  Two  black  cakes  are  their  principal  daily  sustenance  ;  and  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  charity  of  a  rich  Moor,  who  left  a  legacy  for  that  pa^ 
pose,  Friday,  the  only  day  they  are  exempt  from  work,  would  have  seea 
them  without  any  allowance  whatever.'      Shut  up  at  night  in  the  priaon, 

6  "  There  are  three  cUu^  of  cbaini;  of  100,  of  60,  and  of  SO  lb.  weight.  Theoae- 
hundred- pounders  are  for  atrong  men ;  the  sixty  for  old  men  ;  and  the  tbirty.poaiKlen 
for  young  persons.  These  heavy  chains  are  placed  round  the  body  as  a  amah,  with  a 
long  piece  of  chain  hung  on  the  right  1^,  and  joined  by  a  heavy  ring,  to  be  placed  oo 
the  foot.  All  these  chains  are  shut  by  a  luck,  and  never  can  be  taken  off.  Tnui  these 
poor  staves  must  walk  any  distance  whatever,  and  work,  and  sleep,  and  lire  always 
with  these  chains ;  the  marks  of  which  1  have  seen  round  their  bodtea  and  their  le^ 
in  vt>ry  deep  furrows  eaten  into  the  flesh,  which  becomes  dark  and  hard  aa  boue.  After 
these  poor  creatarra  are  pat  in  chains,  they  make  them  work  at  cutting  stonea  from  the 
mountains,  felling  trees,  carrying  sand  and  stones  for  bnitdlDg,  moving  guna,  and  saeb 
kinds  of  laborious  works.  Every  ten  slaves  are  bound  tc^ether  and  guided  by  a  guard 
with  a  whip  in  hia  hand.  They  sleep  altogether  on  the  ground,  in  a  Ui^e  atable,  with 
a  mat  ander  them.     If  any  of  them  have  money,  they  can  make  themaelvea  rather : 


oomfortable." — Salami,  pp.  IDS— 5. 

^  **  The  Government  allows  to  each  person,-  for  everyday  of  the  week,  except  Friday, 
a  loaf  of  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  a  very  black  Idnd  of  bread,  made  of  barley  and  beatna; 
one  handful  of  peas,  and  a  small  roeaaure,  not  larger  than  a  thimble,  of  oil.  Thai  ia 
the  whole  of  their  food ;  and  on  Frtday*  nothing  at  all.     An  a^  of  tbe  JMiiaaariea  tik- 
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like  so  many  raalefacton*,  th^y  are  oliligftd  to  slepp  in  the  open  rtinidor, 

exposed  lo  all  the  inclemency  of  (lie  M*aNun8 It  is  usaal  for  nu^  or  two 

hnndred  slavei  to  drop  off  in  the  year,  from  want  of  food,  of  medical  hi- 
tendance,  and  other  necessaries.  The  slightest  oftence  or  indificretion  is 
punished  with  two  hundrfwl  blows  on  the  wles  of  the  feet,  or  orer  tl»e 
back ;  and  resitttance  iw  often  punished  with  death. 

"  Althniifi^h  a  price  in  set  oit  each  captive,  that  the  whole  may  eacoura)^ 
a  hopp  of  freedom,  yet,  from  the  peculiar  mode  iu  which  ihcir  liberation 
must  be  effected,  this  hope  is  almost  unavailing.  If,  after  having  obtained 
leave  lo  cxerriw  their  trade,  they  acquire  any  property,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  pay  it  for  their  ransom.  Offers  of  this  kind  have  always  been 
rejected,  on  the  ^ound  that  the  dey  is  legal  heir  lo  all  the  properly  of 
his  slaves ;  and  frequently,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  it  a  little  sooner, 
this  honourable  revenue  is  anticipated  by  the  owner's  being  despatched.-.^ 
Whenever  a  captive  is  taken  ill  at  Algiers,  motives  of  fielf-inttTcst  call 
upon  the  Moorish  proprietor  for  a  little  iudulgence ;  hut,  were  it  not  for 
the  heiiipi  charity  of  Spain,  which  has  estnblisbed  a  Hmall  fund  to  support 
a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  Christian  slave**,  the  latter,  when  overcome 
with  disease,  would  be  left  to  perish  in  ttie  streets.  By  means  of  tlio 
above  benevolent  innCitution,  they  may  at  least  hope  to  die  in  peace.««. 
It  is  only  ten  years  ago,  that  even  the  tomb  afforded  no  shelter  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  Christian  in  this  oonotry.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were,  for  a 
long  time,  absolutely  refused  to  tlie  bodies  of  Christian  captives,  and  they 
were  often  left  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  be  devoured  hy  ruptilcs  and 
birds  of  prey.  It  was  with  considerable  difticulty  that  Charles  IV.  of 
Spain  obtained,  at  an  enormous  pric«,  a  small  npaco  near  the  sea,  which 
has  since  been  the  Christian  burying-ground ;  but  it  is  not  distinguished 
by  any  mark  to  denote  the  solemn  purpose,  nor  by  a  fence  to  defend  the 
sacred  precincts  from  barbarous  intrusion.  Tbua  do  Christiana  lire  and 
die  in  Algiers  I" 

Topography.]  We  shall  now  briefly  sketch  the  topography  of  this 
region,  beginning  with  the  western  province  of  Mascara. 

Province  of  Mascara.^  On  the  coast  of  this  province,  we  fiud  the 
garrisoned  town  of  Mwtiygannim^  which  Shaw  sup]>o.ses  may  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cartennce. — In  the  midst  of  a  plain,  watered  by  one 
of  the  branches  of  theSigg,  and  10  leagues  from  Mustygannim,  is  Mascnr, 
or  Mascara,  a.  collection  of  mud-walleil  houses,  now  the  residence  of  iho 
bey. — Between  Cape  Ferrato.  and  Cape  Falcon,  is  the  famouR  maritime  city 
of  Oran  or  JVarrnn,  long  in  the  posse^^ion  of  the  Spaniards. 

Province;  of  Coustantitia,^  This  province  origiiuilly  heluuifed  to  Tunis. 
It  is,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  upwards  of  230  miles  in  length,  and  100  in 
breadth,  and  forms  hy  far  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  the  largest  province 
in  the  Algerine  territory,  Iti*  coast  is  more  frequently  visited  by  Euro- 
peans than  any  other  part  of  Barbarj'.  Its  bey,  tliougb  nominated  by  the 
dey>  i»  almost  independent.  He  can  bring  m?«rly  20,000  men  into  the 
field;  and   be   pays  an  aimual  tribot«   of  about  £80,600. — On  the  coast 

lerving  the  ixil«i!rablr  stAte  of  thnc!  uiifurtunjiti)  pmpU,  and  the  iDbumsnit/  with  which 
they  were  trmtpil,  was  induceJ  by  hi*  fe«)inK«  to  allow  them  a  portion  of  meat  and 
whmten  brrad  f.ir  «"v.Ty  Friday,  on  whieh  dnj  thry  would  else  bnve  had  notbin|^.  ThU 
atlnwnuKW  oonlinuM  for  ft^vpral  yeani;  but,  lor  Iheir  misrortune,  this  good  man  di«d 
Af  About  «  middle  age  ;  and  nobody  after  bini  wiu  to  humane  at  to  tbllnw  hi»  Ih-uvvo- 
lent  exannple.  And  thu«  thene  unfortunate  creatures  were  deprived  a^ain  of  nafti<^Ciinee, 
till  the  Divine  ProTidence  relenied  them  ihrongh  the  tntdium  of  the  exalted  Aud  taerci- 
ful  ToTernmeui  of  Great  Britain."— Salarae,  p.  lOi. 
III.  :i  ti 
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W4'  }iuvf  BQita^  thi-  aJicietiL  Uipix/ua^  tlie  e|itKOopal  s^^  of  tb*)  ct'lclinurJ 
Augutttnie.  It  is  called  by  ttie  Mmu^  iSfiud-cl-Ajitb,  or  *  the  town  t>l  Ji>. 
julneiPE/  froid  the.  filmndniR't^  of  Uiat  fruit  pro<lue«<l  m  ita  nt^ighVH^uirbonL 
Tlje  Frpndi  Afrit'Sfi  cowipfuiy  eipofti'd  100,000  Wtnt'Le*t#r  bushels  cl 
com,  and  10*000  quiiirals  of  wool  troin  tLia  pjBce  in  one  jrear*- — The  tows 
of  i>a  Cala  Ktmids  on  a  fn?ninsula  of  Hpongy  rcjck,  10  l«^gii««  ta  ibe  E.4 
Bona*  It  was  ihe  (.'liief  st'ttlement  of  tbv  Freivch  Atiacim  company  for 
150  years.  In  1806,  tho  Brilifth  ^vemment  cantpacted  witli  the  dpvfiff 
the  poftsenmon  of  La  Ca.l»,  Bona,  aiid  Cool,  stipulHting  tii  |t&y  the  iinmiil 
gnin  of  50,000  dollani  for  the  uaiiie  \  but  wt^  ni;Vf?r  he^va  to  have  tnadfsty 
a8«>  of  th««e  pui4sCM«iona,  although  French  aud  Ni^apolitan  coral- hoat^^haic^ 
been  hicc*«»antty  employed  on  ihe  bonke,  and  wii-h  Uie  ^c^ateet  sdcchl 
Abont  30  lea^HH  S*  of  Bona,  \h  Consianlina,  thi>  Cir/a  of  antiquity,  b 
population  in  said  tu  amount  ti>  SO^OOO  Hoa1t», — Five  leagues  to  the  N,  W. 
of  Con8tantina  is  tlitj  city  Mvelaft,  tins  Milemm  of  thie  luicieiitfi'^ — Ji/'' 
fesh,  a\w  Thebts  or  Tftcbt^stis  of  the  amiteiits^  ie  tlie  only  city  in  the  ftn"*- 
ful  ditjtriitt  of  Henncishiih  U'lon^in^  tw  this  province. 

Dtsiricl  of  ZQb,~\  Tlie  tlintrii't  t*f  Zalw  or  Z&b,  is  a  uarrow  tnwt  i>f 
tasid  lying  niid(*r  tlit?  Houtliem  ridjtr^  of  niountains,  and  watereti  by  Om'  n- 
vuleta  wldf^h  fortn  the  Wed-al-Jid^ee^  or  '  river  of  the  Kid.'  It  is  ftiQ 
of  villages,  the  hdiabitants  of  u'hich  arc  tht  de«(^ndatits  of  ihe  ant'u^t 
GHidianB. — The  countries  of  Wadrmg  and  Wurgl^ih  to  the  S,  of  Zab 
»eem  to  belong  to  independGint  Bnrhor«4. 

Province  v)^  Tiftcri^  This  province,  bounded  ea^twarclM  by  th?  BoaAie- 
mh,  and  westwards  by  tho  Ma^aiTran,  and  lyin^  to  the  8.  of  Ali^^rs  i$  «^- 
cln^ivi?  of  tbf*  Sabara^  only  a  few  niik*-H  in  eitht'r  h^ugth  or  breB<ddi.  The 
only  inland  citi{*B  are  Blecda  aud  Medea ^  earJi  about  a  mile  in  circwW  Tbe 
Tiifcri  Dosh  in  a  r&niarknbl«  ndgv  of  precipices  four  leairn**!*  tii  lentrtji  to 
the  S.  of  Medwu  Dr  Shaw  unites  the  provinces  of  Algiers  Proper  aud 
Titteri  into  one  district. 

Province  and  City  of  Algiers.']  The  Mettifiak,  or  plain  of  Algio^  is 
a  rich  champaign  country,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a  range  of  rugged  mons- 
tains,  running  almoeit  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  city  of  Algiers,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Iconium  of  the  ancients,  is  of  very  considerable  extent 
It  is  situated  nearly  opposite  to  Minorca,  380  miles  W.  of  Tunis.  It  lia 
upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  rises  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  as  the  houses,  in  general,  have  flat  white  roofs,  it  appeals 
from  sea,  at  a  distance,  like  a  field  covered  with  bleached  linen,  or  like  '  the 
top-sail  of  a  ship.*  The  houses,  like  those  in  Morocco,  consist  of  a  court 
in  the  middle,  surrounded  with  galleries  and  different  apartments.  IV 
city,  which  has  no  spring  within  the  walls,  is  supplied  with  water  conveyed 
through  pipes  from  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  water  is  distributed 
through  numerous  fountains,  of  which  the  principal  is  at  the  mole,  where 
the  ships  are  watered.  The  following  description  of  the  state  of  the  forti- 
fications, at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  by  the  British,  is  given 
by  M.  Salame  :  "  On  the  north  side,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  there 
is  a  small  castle,  and  several  batteries,  one  after  another ;  and  the  last 
is  joined  to  the  wall  of  the  city.  From  this  north  side,  they  do  not  fear 
any  thing,  because  there  is  not  water  enough  for  anchorage,  nor  for  land- 
ing.  From  this  wb1\  to  the  mole,  there  are  several  batteries  more,  be- 
cause the  mole  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  third  part  of  the  city, 
which  is  on  the  sea  side.  On  the  north  head  of  the  mole,  there  is  a 
semi-circulaj*  battery  of  two  tiere  o?  ?wrv^4««x  ^'fta,cBS\«A  ^K*  lAon's  bat- 
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tery,  the  gmu  of  which  bear  on  the  north,  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south. 
After  this  is  another  round  one  of  three  tiera,  and  of  forty-eight  guns, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  built  a  tower  or  tight-bonse ;  and  they 
call  it  the  ligbt-booBe  battery.  This  is  supported  by  another,  a  long 
one,  stUl  more  strong,  of  three  tiers  containing  sixty-ox  guns,  and  adled 
the  Eastern  battery.  This  is  flanked  by  four  others,  of  two  tiers,  one 
joined  to  the  other,  which  contain  sixty  guns  directed  towards  the  S.E. 
and  the  S.  On  the  south  head  of.  the  mole,  there  are  two  large  sixty- 
eight  pounders,  I  believe  of  20  feet  long.  One  of  these,  in  the  subse- 
quent engagement,  was  thrown  with  its  carriage  into  the  sea,  and  the 
other  was  Imocked  off  its  carriage  by  a  shot  in  its  mouth.  Almost  oppo- 
site, there  are,  on  the  city  side,  two  small  batteries  of  four  guns  each  ;  but 
these  are  followed  by  a  strong  battery  of  twenty  guns  and  a  very  ancient 
building,  situated  upon  two  large  ardies,  throng  which  they  pass  to  the 
fish-market ;  and  they  call  it  the  Fish-market  battery.  From  this  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  city,  there  are  two  batteries  more ;  and  from  that  to  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.,  there  are  several  other  batteries 
and  a  large  castle.  These  are  their  fortifications  on  the  sea-side ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  works  round  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  two  castles  situated 
upon  the  hills,  were  too  for  for  me  to  observe  them  well :  they  say  that  the 
whole  of  their  fortifications  mounted  1500  guns."  There  are  9  great 
mosques,  and  50  smaller  ones  in  Algiers.  Its  finest  public  buildings  are 
the  five  castaritu,  which  serve  as  barracks.  Algiers  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained upwards  of  20,000  houses  previous  to  its  recent  bombardment. 
Some  authorities,  however,  rate  the  population  as  low  as  50,000  souls. 


CHAP.  VI.— MOROCCO. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.']  This  part  of  Borbary  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  ^e  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
Mulvia,  or  Muluwia,  which  separates  the  dominions  of  Morocco  from  the 
kingdom  of  Tremecen,  or  Tiamsan,  now  forming  part  of  the  territory  of 
Algiers ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Sahara,  or,  according  to  some,  by  the  river  Suz, 
for  the  Arabs  to  the  south  of  that  river,  though  they  nominally  acknow- 
ledge the  emperor  of  Morocco  as  their  political  and  spiritual  chief,  pay  but 
little  attention  to  his  mandates ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Malta  Brun  supposes,  that  this  state  embraces  a  territory  of  500  or  550 
miles  in  length,  and  420  in  breadth :  that  is,  a  superficial  extent  nearly 
equal  to  the  Idngdom  of  Spain.  Jackson  estimates  its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  at  about  500  miles  ;  but  limits  its  breadth  from  £.  to  W.  to  200 
miles.  Stein,  extending  its  southern  boundary  to  the  Sahara,  estimates 
the  total  superficies  at  308,542  square  miles. 

DivUions,]  The  empire  of  Morocco  comprises  four  grand  divisions, 
answering  to  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  the  territory  was  originally  dis- 
tributed.    These,  with  their  provincial  sub-divisions,  are  as  follow  : 

I, — Northern  Provinces,  or  Kingdom  of  Fez. 

Chief  Toums. 

1.  Errcef,  or  El  ilif. 

2.  El  Gharb.  Tetuan,  Tangier,  Arzilln. 

3.  Beni  Hassan.  Sallee,  Rabat. 

4.  Temsena.  Dar  c\Be^OiA. 


Vhi^'  Ftf  WAi. 
I  Shkvoytu 

'  _  _!*,  HT  Feifi  Proper.         Fex,  Mt^uinesK. 

II* — Ckntjiaj,  Provinces,  or  Kikodom  of  Morocco. 

1.  Duquella.  Masti^^Tif  Ajffaniore^ 

2.  Abtla-  Saflee. 

3.  Sht!:diina.  Mogodore. 
•I-.  Haliii,   or  Hv^ 
5.  DisErtct  of  Morocco  Proper,  Mtirotco. 

HI, — Southern  Provivces,  oh  Kingdom  of  Sdz, 
L  SuK^  or  Si»a<  Agsdea,   TorandiLrit,  Janooa* 

IV, Ea&TERI^  ,0V1NCE,  OB        INODOM   OF   TafI1-ET, 

/fw/or^.]     Moro-  '  the  ftneients,  was,  together  wilk 

the  oilier  jiflfis  of  >  iiider  the  doqoifiion  of  the  Htt- 

man.s.    Wlieti  tlit?  Ri  p  nibered  by  the  northern  bo^^i*^ 

i\m  pB4*t  fell  to  the  1  liie  wlioae  power  it  contiaaed  till 

the  year  600 ;   aflei  ^  in  qi  saion,  tlie    Goths    yieldi*if  il  ro 

thB  yandalB, — tlie  Vanujiia  to  thn  ijr»^t  ^ — and  the  Greeks  to  the  Sar^ 
t«U8*  The  dyiiB;stty  of  the  Aglahite«t  i*  «*e  original  seat  of  erafjirp  wm 
fixed  at  Kajrwaii,  mid  tlmt  of  the  Edrigi  %  who^o  capital  wsa  Fez,isipre 
bot);  suhjugated  by  the  ratLrniteH  ;  who,  be  iig  afterwartls  occupied  wtththe 
conqu^tof  Egypt^  as  already  mentioned,  a  lowed  the  Znheirites  eirZdi^d^ 
to  UMarp  ihoir  w<^sTei"ii  prtssoHsions)-  In  tlie  proTint'es  of  Tutijs  and  CoJJ- 
iitaiitijia,  the  Zuh*^irit*?s  \^'erp  aucctjeded  by  the  Moravedij  who  rose  itiEu 
military  consequence  in  A.  D.  1069,  under  Ahu  Bekr  Ben  Ooaar  Lame- 
thouni,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  who  crested 
a  sect,  marked  in  the  first  instance  hy  furious  zeal,  which,  issuing  from  the 
desert  like  a  fiery  hurricane,  threatened  by  turns  Africa  and  Europe. 
They  not  only,  under  their  Emir  al  Movemenim,  or  *  prince  of  the  Faidw 
ful,'  conquered  a  great  part  of  Barbary,  but  even  carried  their  arms  into 
Spain,  where  they  defeated  the  Christian  forces  in  the  great  battle  of  SaU, 
A.  D.  1086.  The  ecclesiastical  and  political  sway  of  the  Moravedi,  or 
Morabeths,  extended  from  Algiers  southward  to  Timbuctoo  and  Soodaa, 
and  lasted  for  80  years.  In  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  they  gare 
way  before  the  Almohades,  supposed  to  be  the  Kabyles  of  the  Berber  na- 
tion. These,  in  their  turn,  became  masters  ef  the  Mogreb,  or  '  Great 
Empire  of  the  West,'  and  their  princes  assumed  the  title  of  caliph.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  century,  intestine  discords  laid  the  Almohades  open  to  the 
successful  inroads  of  rival  tribes ;  about  1250,  ^e  Merinites  seized  Fes 
and  Morocco,  but  made  no  effort  to  re-establish  the  great  empire  of  M ogreb. 
Their  power  was  ^overthrown  by  the  Oatazi,  which  circumstance  gave  an 
opportunity  to  a  hereef,  or  descendant  of  Mahomet  settled  at  Ti^let,  to 
seize  the  sceptre,  which  he  left  to  his  family.  The  present  sultan  is  of 
this  family,  which,  notwithstanding  frequent  revolutions,  has  maintained 
itself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Morocco  for  nearly  300  years.  The  reigning 
suhan,  Muley^  Abderrahman,  ascended  the  throne  in  1822. 

*  The  tltl«  muieyt  which  wcms  to  answer  to  *  prioce,*  or  *  highneai/  it  the  «inc» 
C^Iood  KtatiDge  laya,  as  th«  GuUc  fmiUougk,  *  «m\mnxC  *  >nA«^,* 
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Mountains^  Hirers,  ^r.]  In  this  rountry  is  found  that  fliaiii  of  moun- 
tains, knomi  by  the  uainp  of  Atlas,  and  which  has  \tetu  (ilready  dewrihed. 
The  chief  rivt'ni  are  th**  Muluwia,  \\w  Suz^  Marbtyn  or  Onimirabifu  Hnb- 
batu^  Larache^  Darodi^  Sebooy  Gtieron,  and  the  Tensift  or  river  of  Mo- 
rocco :  all  tlietw,  except  the  firat,  have  tlieir  ttources  in  Mount  Atla»,  and 
discharge  ihemwlves  into  the  Atlantic.  TJie  prinripnl  hays  on  the  coaitt 
are  the  bay  of  Tanker  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Tetuan  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  capers  are  those  of  De  Geer^  Cantvu  >uid  Bhnco,  in  the 
Atlantic.  Cape  None — by  which  Cape  Nun  is  probably  nieajit — has 
been  enunienite<l  anions:  ^p  capes  of  Momcco  ;  but  it  is  plactnl  by  the 
most  correct  maps  farther  Houth  than  any  part  of  Morocrx*.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  strait  of  (jibrailar  is  Cape  Sport  el  s  and,  in  the  Mwliter- 
ranean,  Cape  Thrreforks.  The  preat  pUin  of  Mamora  extends  about  80 
miles  inland^  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  smoothness,  being  as  even, 
Windmor  says,  as  a  bowUnff-preen. 

CUmate.'l  Morocco,  thoujch  situated  in  a  latitude  wliich  may  with  pro- 
priety Iw  denominated  warm,  and  though  it  belong  to  a  continent  of  which 
almost  every  part  is  remarkable  for  beat,  is  by  no  means  so  much  parched 
as  from  tl)ese  circumstances  we  might  be  led  to  expect.  Moimt  Athu, 
fitretchinir  along  its  S.  £.  side,  screens  it  from  those  burning  wintls  which 
aweep  acroas  tlto  sandy  desert ;  while  the  breezes  proceeding  fr<nii  tlie 
Mediterranean  on  tlie  N.  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  contribute  likewise 
to  cool  the  atmosphere  ;  ^n  tliat  altnon^  tlie  interior  during  summer  is 
very  warm,  the  country  in  general  enjoys  an  agreeable  tem[>erature.  In 
the  coldest  weather,  the  thennomeier  is  seldom  more  than  5'*  below  the 
freezing  point.  In  Jaimary  tlie  fields  are  clothed  witli  flowers  ;  in  March 
barley  is  cut ;  the  wheat-han'est  is  in  June ;  and  the  vintage  is  frequently 
finished  before  the  beginning  of  September.  Tlie  raliw,  whicit  are  frequent, 
tend  to  fertilize  tlie  earth  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  so  heavy  as  to  destroy 
rather  than  promote  vegetation. 

Soil  and  Agriculture^  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile;  but,  on  the 
western  coast,  it  is  said  to  he  stony  and  Ugbt^  and  more  proper  for  the  vine 
and  olive^  than  the  culture  of  any  kind  of  grain.  The  plains  of  the  interior 
usually  consist  of  a  rich  black  loom.  On  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  more 
than  on  the  excellence  of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  depend  for  a  harve«t« 
Tlie  stubble  is  burnt  upon  the  ground  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  dung 
of  the  cattle  occasionally  turned  upon  it  to  graze,  forms  the  onlv  manure 
which  it  ever  receives.  The  soil  is  turned  up  with  a  light  plough,  in  so 
superficial  a  manner  that  a  wooden  share  is  often  URed  ;  nevertheless,  from 
a  moile  of  cultivation  so  slovenly*  the  inbabitants  often  reap  sixty  folu. 
Thirty  U  esteemed  an  indifferent  crop.  Such  a  soil,  in  the  hands  of  an 
industrious  people,  would  be  a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  Tlie  inlia- 
bitanta  of  Morocco,  enjoying  a  territory  so  fertile,  might  live  in  the  midst 
»f  luxurj'j  while  they  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  lt?«a -favoured  coun- 
tries; but  the  di^potic  form  of  government,  which  renders  property  inse- 
cure, XvmU  aUo  to  nourish  that  indolent  liabit  of  which  a  warm  climate  ia 
generally  productive.  The  Moors  cultivate  only  such  a  portion  of  ground 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  their  immediate  wants  ;  two-thirds  of 
the  country  are  said  to  lie  continually  waste  ;  equally  useleaa  to  the 
natives  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  farouie  is  occasionally 
felt  in  this  country.  When  captain  Beauclerk  vtsite<l  it,  in  1826,  he  saw, 
in  a  valley  between  Minden  and  Sallee,  skulls,  hones,  entire  skeletons,  and 
half  rotten  corpses,  partly  devoured  by  hyseoaa  and  vuitiucm  \V^VV)  ^kx^^ 
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tercd  on  the  ^otind, — the  liomblc  effects  of  a  recent  faminis  wben 
(honsandd  perisht^d  with  hitn^er. 

ProducHoru.'^  The  frnila  of  Moruccft  are  QuDieroua.  Orange  and 
leiQone  grow  in  Uie  SeldS'  Viii£B  tbrirt  wmH  in  the  northern  proriuc4^, 
anil  if  the  people  were  tnduattionS}  mnch  wine  might  be  made.  Fi^ 
melons,  and  waier-iDetoii»,  are  abondant ;  but,  owing  to  the  heat  of  ihe 
climate^  the  two  former  decay  as  soon  as  they  arg  Hpe.  Near  Fez  find 
Meqolue?  are  foond  apricots,  applea,  &nd  peai^.  The  prickly  pear,  and 
Barbary  fig,  are  every  where  plentiful.  Olive-trees  fluahsb  in  the  jEreaiest 
luxurmni'e,  and  olive-oil  migbi  be  prodaced  in  any  quantity,  hue  nrbitrar? 
tojcatiou  h^  caused  tlie  culture  of  tbiei  tree  to  be  neglected.  TJie  soQibera 
porta  produces  the  arga  (rhamnua  Siculus,  L.)  the  fruit  of  which  yields 
an  oil  u^ed  by  tbe  Moor;)  in  dreastn^  tbeir  victuals,  and  tfaf  species  of 
trees  which  yield  guui  sandaraiiii  and  the  trmispojreiit  gum.  In  the  saaie 
districts  are  found  the  palm  and  datC'trees  ;  bnt  tbe  latter  are  not  producetj 
in  perfectiuti  except  in  the  province  of  Su^.  The  oaks  of  Mamore  imii 
Sollee  yi4ild  lai^  acorns,  which  taste  like  crlieaimte^  The  chief  ^rain  h 
wheat.  Tbe  conutry  is  faToumble  to  beeB^  i^d  honey  and  wax  were  fortnErly 
plentiful,  but  injudictuuB  duti(^  ha^e  caused  a  ^neral  neglect  of  the  hiTei. 
Mo  plant  pro<lttced  in  Morocco  h  more  gvinerally  useful  to  the  inhaJiiunts^ 
tbaii  the  palm-tree  ;  besides  yielding  fruit  of  a  good  quality^  its  leaver  are 
mantifactitrod  ititi?  taat^  frlDg«9^  baaket«i  hat^^  boga  and  ropea.  The  dry 
and  rocky  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  vjllf^re^  of  the  interior,  greatly 
resetnble  the  landed  or  downis  of  Spai».  They  abound  iu  scattered  crat'es 
of  cork-treca,  and  evergraen  cnkfl,  uniler  whose  abadc,  sage,  larenJer^  ajid 
other  aromatic  plants  gjow  in  grcat  luxuriance.  The  tall-Ateuimed  jfenut^i, 
tbe  different  species  of  cistuSi  mignionette^  anmach,  broom,  agave^  and 
many  species  of  euphofbiuTii  atid  cactus  adorn  tbe  ^viridint^s  and  clefts  vi 
the  rocks.  Tbe  animal  speciBB  is  DOt  greatly  varied.  In  Bome  placer^  of 
the  country  the  ground  sonsotimes  appears  cohered  with  an  Qgly  kind  jof 
grasshopper  ;  and  in  other  districts  musquitoes  are  exceedingly  annoying ; 
scorpions  are  likewise  abundant,  especially  in  old  ruins.  Copper  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cruz.  Though  the  quantity  be  small,  it  is 
greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  tbe  inhabitants,  and  part  of  it  is 
exported.  Iron-mines  have  been  wrought  in  tbe  southern  parts ;  bat, 
owing  either  to  the  small  quantity  produced,  the  expense  of  working,  or 
want  of  skill,  the  price  was  so  high  that  it  could  be  procured  cheaper  from 
other  countries,  although  tbe  importation  of  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  duties. 
The  inhabitants  pretend  that  gold  was  formerly  found  in  the  country.  Hie 
mountains  of  Atlas  probably  contain  raluable  metals  and  minerals  ;  but  the 
Moors  possess  neither  ingenuity  nor  a  spirit  of  enterprise  sufficient  for  the 
search. 

Manufactu/ret.'}  The  manufEtctores  of  this  country  are  not  numerous ; 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The 
haique,  or  principal  garment  of  the  Moors,  is  a  native  manufacture,  and  is 
made  either  of  wool  and  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  silk.  Their  other  manu- 
factures are  silk-bandkerchiefs,  and  silks  chequered  with  cotton, — carpets 
not  much  inferior  to  those  of  Turkey,  and  matting  of  an  elegant  texture, 
made  of  the  wild  palm  or  palmetto, — Morocco  leather  or  cordovan, — a 
coarse  kind  of  paper, — an  inferior  kind  of  gunpowder, — and  of  iron  im- 
ported froqi  Biscay  they  manufacture  long  gun-barrels.  They  are  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  of  making  glass,  but  as  they  do  not  use  glass  windows, 

ty  have  little  mcsmod  for  it.     Buttet. and  i^becM  vc&.  viw^r^ Wx\ma.V  «^ 
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MecnUiW  quality :  the)  forinfr  ia  prooimftl  (ly  af^iaiini?  tho  milk  in  ii  lia^ 
of  goal's  ^kiiit  with  Uio  hair  iiiwanht,  mo  that  it  can  hardly  havu  the  tiet'i'Mtary 
C|iuliiy  uT  vleannem.  The  tools  and  domcatic  uttiusiU  ativd  throuf^liuut  the 
empirv  ftaeni,  for  agns,  to  have  uiulnrg^ine  little  variation.  They  are  clumiiy 
and  ill-tininlicd  :  atrenirth  bt^in^  reckoned  the  chief  rpquif^ite  in  their  forma- 
liuu.  Their  form,  however,  dtlfent  little  frf»m  that  of  aimilar  tooU  in  some 
|>arti(  of  Europe*  Every  weighty  articJe  in  earned  on  the  bai^ks  of  cameU. 
mules,  or  onsen,  no  iv  heel -carriages  hein^  in  uao. 

Comme7C«'^  The  commerce  which  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  carry 
on  hy  land  is  with  Arabia  and  tho  Ncjrro  tribes  to  tho  southward.  To  the 
former,  they  Aend  woollen  manuCactureft,  luather,  indigo,  cochineal,  and 
cmtrit'h-fcathera :  and,  in  return,  they  receive  drags,  silks,  and  muslins.  To 
the  Nef!^  nations,  they  send  woollen  manufactures,  salt,  and  silk  ;and,l>esidev 
a  great  nunihtjr  of  slaves,  they  receive,  in  return,  ivory  and  gold.  The  mer- 
chanls  travel  in  camvans  to  defend  theniHelres  from  the  wandering  ti*il)e9  in 
the  <leaert!4  through  whicli  they  powi.  ritey  are  at  the  same  (ime  subjected 
to  the  danger  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  more  irresistible  niovini^  saitdii.  'l*he 
caravans  which  go  to  Arabia  are  always  attended  by  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
who  go  to  Mecca  to  visit  the  tumh  of  Mahomet,  and  who,  if  they  lie  so 
fortunntt*  as  to  return,  receive  high  honour  from  their  countrymen.  The 
Muors  liave  nut  much  trade  by  seiu  'llie  sliijM  tittetl  out  fnnn  their  ports 
are  principally  employed  in  c*apturing  or  pilln^png  the  vessels  of  every 
power  with  which  they  imve  no  positive  treaty.  These  prizes  were  for- 
merly so  numerous  as  to  faroiflb  tlkem  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
foreiifu  articles  which  they  needed.  Their  ports,  however,  are  frequently 
visited  by  ships  belonging  to  the  ti'adiug  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  by 
the  IVitish,  who  pay  only  half  the  4Juties  exacU'd  from  others,  and  who 
furnish  them  with  woollen  ami  linen  cloth,  stutfx,  wrought  and  uuwroughl 
iron,  arms,  gunpowder,  and  shot ;  for  which  they  receive^,  in  return,  copper, 
wax,  hides,  Morocco  leather,  wool,  gums,  soap,  dates,  almonds,  and  dif- 
ferent kind;*  of  fruits.  Com  is  occasionally  exported.  Ten — of  which 
great  qimntitieJi  are  consumed  in  this  pnrti4m  of  Harbary — and  sugar,  are 
impoited  from  (iibraltar  to  Spain,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions  and  fruits 
from  Tangier  and  Tetuan. 

Pfipnl»tion.']  The  accountit  which  have  been  given  of  the  population 
of  the  Uarbnry  states  are  »o  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
inipos>4ible  to  place  the  least  reliance  upon  any  of  them.  Mr  Jackson  atatea 
the  population  of  Moro(*co  at  14,886,600  souU !  Chenier  and  Haeat 
tltink  the  empire  does  not  contain  above  6,000,000 ;  Balbi  states  it  at  only 
4,500,000  ;  while  others  (mve  i^Hlimated  it  so  low  as  2,000,000. 

Govcrntn^nij  ^c]  The  emperor  of  Morwco  is  posstwsed  of  absolute 
power,  and  exerts  it  in  actj*  of  the  most  despotic  cruelty.  He  is  at  onco  the 
maker,  interpreter,  and  not  unfrequently  the  executioner  of  his  own  lawa. 
He  assumes  the  title  of  '*  Most  glorious,  mighty,  and  noble  Emperor  of 
Afric,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  Tafilet,  Su/,  Darha.  and  all  the  Algorbe, 
and  its  territorlns  in  Afric ;  grand  shereef  of  the  great  prophet  Mahomet," 
iki:  The  officers  of  bis  governmonl  are  mnftis  and  cadi^,  who  have  the 
superintendence  of  civil  and  religious  afl'airs ;  und  governors,  and  other 
inferior  ofiicerR,  who  have  the  superintendence  of  military  and  state -affairs. 
Both  clas8««  are  equally  under  the  influence  of  the  monarch,  but  ore  equally 
oppr«*.ssive  and  avaricious ;  and  both  use  the  same  arbitrary  methods  to 
support  their  influence  at  court. 

Militartf  nnH  Murine  Porre,'j      'Ilie  number  of  land  furcw.  b«VQm^iKi% 
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10  the  eiuporor  of  Morocco  19  staled  to  caniilst  of  4;^CM)0  Negro  mercenariei, 
together  with  12,000  Moors,  who  are  cliieily  cavalry,  and  a  body  of  Moor- 
mh  and  Aiab  QiiliUa.  Of  the&e,  6,U00  are  retained  near  the  empprvr't 
porsoii  an  B  t^anl ;  tke  rest  are  distributed  io  different  porta  of  tbp  eruptn, 
under  varians  military  officers.  They  receive  a  amalJ  pay  frorai  the 
tiinperor,  but  they  subsiat  chiefty  by  plundf^r.  They  have  no  parUcaW 
babit,  hting  dressed  liko  the  other  Moors.  They  are  dUtingniaht^d  by  tbeir 
armK,  nvhii'ih  consittt  of  a  sabre,  a  long  barrelied  mtuket,  a  smajl  bon  tocoti' 
tain  bhot,  and  a  powdcr-horiu  They  know  nothing  of  disc^plme  ;  sud 
cDTisequeiitly  would  he  opposed  iu  vain  to  troops  akilled  in  military  evotQ* 
tiunB,  and  accustomed  to  subordtnatiotu  In  Morocco^  the  Negro  trwip! 
have  attained  much  inflnence  iti  tlie  govemBietit  1  an  in^uenee  which  hs 
sometifoefi  b-s^n  e^certed  in  the  destmetion  of  that  power  which  it  was  bir?d 
10  support.  MuLey  lahmael  first  gav«  them  their  consequence  in  the  RUtt^ 
Tbeu'  nun^beT  at  ope  time  under  bim  i&said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000. 
All  ri»e  from  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  imparl^ 
ant  aituanans.  Thus  the  same  man,  it  has  been  observed,  who  if  kidnapped 
sX  his  parent's  door  and  brought  westward,  should  handle  the  boe, — if  add 
uk  a  northerly  direction  may  come  to  wield  ihe  baton  of  C4>mmAnd»  and  by 
his  talents  be  considered  the  pillar  ol  a  Stata  !  The  ftrat  belonging  to  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  k  reported  to  cc>.;sti»t  of  &hom  16  ymall  frij^ai^s ;  a 
few  zebecs,  and  upwards  of  20  row-galkyu.  An  admiral  is  appoioUHl  to 
the  command  of  the  whole,  but  they  are  seldom  collected  together,  being 
genPi-Blly  enp^d  in  piratical  enterpri^u  in  different  parts,  Tbe  number 
of  lieatnen  hag  been  computed  at  ti,0UO, 

Stf}£e  of  Bducation,~\  Almost  the  whole  course  of  edai-^ition  in  Mo- 
rocco consists  in  learning  to  read  and  repeat  the  Koran  ;  and  the  distent 
degrees  of  attainment  are  marked  by  the  different  nuinber  of  texts  wluch 
indivHlauls  have  beeti  taught  to  repeat.  Thoae  who  are  iniendi?d  for  the 
church,  continue  at  school  till  they  have  imprinted  on  their  memory  ^ 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Koran ;  and  then  they  issue  forth  fiolly 
qualified  to  be  the  instructors  of  their  countrymen.  At  Fez,  the  instruc- 
tion is,  sometimes,  extended  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  religion 
and  laws  of  their  country,  and  a  little  application  is  sometimes  made  to 
poetry  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  progress  can  be  great  in  a 
country  where  literary  attainments  are  neither  kiiown  nor  valued. 

Religion.']  As  has  been  already  observed,  the  religion  of  Morocco  is 
Mahommedanism.  The  places  of  public  worship  are  consequently  deno- 
minated mosques ;  and,  in  this  country,  they  couAist  of  a  ^n^re  court,  with 
a  fountain  in  the  middle,  and  surrounded  with  piazzEus.  The  foantain  i» 
for  performing  those  ablutions  which  JVlahomtiiedaniam  mokes  iticumbeat 
on  its  votaries.  The  piazzas,  which  are  cnqieted,  are  for  the  purpime  of 
kneeling  and  offering  up  the  accustomed  prayera.  A  pulpit  stands  fronting 
the  east,  from  which  a  talbe,  or  priest,  at  particular  timt'S^  haran^es  U»* 
people.  Bells  are  not  allowed.  At  partk^ular  hours,  a  Sag  is  bfH.sted  on 
a  flag-staff,  with  which  the  square  steeple  ia  furnished  ;  and  the  ialt»e,  a^ 
ceading,  loudly  calls  the  people  to  prayers.  Those  wlio  are  n^^ac  th« 
mosque  immediately  rep^r  thither  ;  tbo»e  at  a  distance,  fall  down  on  their 
knees,  in  the  first  convenient  spot.  The  prayer  made  use  of,  «borlly  ex- 
presses the  goodness  of  God,  and  Mahomet ;  but  to  compenFiate,  in 
degree,  for  its  brevity,  it  is  thrice  repeatt^d,  with  several  gestares, 
hands  are  raised  above  the  head, — two  bows,  aci.oin(»aTiied  by  two 

iona,  are  followed  by  a  repetitVoti  u^  xV^q  Xtckvfa^  -oM^  ^  'Ot^ 

ground  is  kissed. 
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pROVfNCEs,  Chirp  Tnwvs,  ik<^']  In  the  abscna*  of  clear infonuatioa 
negardiiiir  tbe  topoiiraphy  of  this  country,  we  must  here  limit  oarwlves  to 
a  few  brief  notices  of  tlie  principal  towns  and  the  <llHtricts  to  which  they 
beloutr. 

City  of  jMorncco.']  Morocco,  the  capital  of  tlie  empire,  is  situatetl  in  a 
valley,  upon  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Alla«,  in  the  cenfre  of  a  vast  plain, 
covered  n'iih  olive  and  date-treet«,  from  whose  fenthrriii^  heailuariHO  many 
a  lofty  mosque  and  minaret.  To  tJic  right  of  the  city  there  fz^ows,  &a  it 
were,  trnddcidy  from  out  the  tlt'ad  flat,  a  mountain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
w  n  deep  indent  or  valley,  resembling  the  crater  of  an  exhausted  Tolcano. 
To  the  £.  and  the  W.  the  plain  in  imbounded ;  but  to  the  S.  arise  before 
the  ajftoniithed  Kit^ht  "  that  stupendouH  mountain  ran^u  the  Atlas,  seeming 
to  incK'.k  tbe  efforts  of  niiui  to  {mims  it,  and  dividing  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder betwet*n  the  thoughts  of  his  own  in^ignifuiuici*  and  the  sublune 
grandeur  of  bin  Creator."  The  city  is  fortified,  in  the  anci<'nt  style,  with 
a  wall,  flanked  with  square  towers,  and  Hurruuudetl  with  a  dit<*li  of  conai> 
derable  breadth  ajid  depth.  The  palace  is  of  greater  extent  than  ma^i- 
ficencR.  The  mosques  are  numeroufl,  hut  their  architecture  lian  notliiug 
remarkable.  The  Jews  inhabit  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city,  which  i« 
walled,  and  of  which  the  gates  are  shut  at  night.  When  a  Jew  enters 
the  Moorish  part  of  the  city,  he  is  obliged  to  uncover  his  feet.  Ttie  beat 
houM?)i  are  generally  seated  in  gardens^  which  gives  them  a  rural  appear* 
ance  ;  but  tbe  streets  are  narrow,  and  commonly  dirty.  WntiT  is  brought 
to  the  town  from  a  considerable  distance  by  means  nf  pipes.  Two  weekly 
fiiirs  are  held  fur  the  sale  of  cattle  ;  an<t  three  markets  each  dnVt  in  dit^'erent 
parts  of  the  city,  for  the  sale  of  various  articles.  The  casile  is  largo,  but 
ruinous.  The  plague  of  Morocco  is  mts.  Those  who  have  nut  been 
there,  or  read  the  history  of  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  can  have  no 
idea  of  this  grievance.  As  soon  as  the  lights  are  extinguished  in  the 
evening,  the  whole  bouses  are  alive  with  this  ahouiiiiable  vermin.  They 
upset  cups,  jugs,  and  basins,  and  often,  Beanclerk  says,  sec  the  large  camp- 
kettle  of  tlie  misison  a-rolling,  and  it  waj|  impossible  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  sleeping  rooms.  The  city  of  Morocco  is  generally  bupiuned 
to  contain  30,000  inhabitants,  although  Jackson  has  assigned  to  it 
270,000  ! 

Mof^odore,']  Tbe  sea-port  of  Mogodorc  is  situated  about  20  hours 
from  iSaffee,  and  ISO  from  Tangier.  It  was  founded  so  late  as  1760,  by 
the  emperor  Sidi  Maliommed,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wall  with 
his  own  hands,  and  spare<l  no  piiins  to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  com- 
mea'e  in  tbe  empire.  \\c  gave  tbe  merchauta  ground  to  build  upon,  and 
allowed  them  to  export  produce,  duty  free.  Accordingly,  most  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  the  empire  of  Morocco  is  now  carried  on 
through  Mogodorc.  llie  town  is  built  on  a  low  flat  desert  of  accumulat- 
ing sand,  which  separates  it  from  the  cultivated  country,  and  on  which  it 
im  impossible  to  raihe  fruits  or  vegetables,  anlBcient  for  ihv  («upply  of  the 
inhabitants.  These  supplies  must  therefore  be  brought  from  gardens  at  the 
distance  of  from  4-  to  12  miles.  Cattle  aitd  poultry  arc  also  brought  from  the 
other  side  of  a  range  of  sandy  hills ;  and  even  fresh  water  cannot  he  procured 
at  a  smaller  <listance  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  the  road  between  Morocco 
and  Mogodore,  captain  Ik>auclerck's  party  travelled  over  a  low  range  of 
tahle-hills,  Aat  at  the  lop,  and  all  of  tlie  same  height,  with  abrupt  aides, 
eo%'ered  with  water-worn  stones.  They  seemed  the  bottom  of  a  dried-up 
Ma.     Mogodore  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance  from  the  sea,  tlie  ht)U8tia 
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being  all  of  stone,  nn<l  white  ;  Init  its  inlcmnl  appcAranro  is  poor,  the 
streets  being  narrow  and  dirtV)  anil  the  houties  presenting  chieHy  a  niAM 
of  (lead  wall.  Those  of  the  foreign  merchante,  howerer,  are  more  »pa- 
rinn^t,  havinp;  from  eight  to  twelve  rooms  on  a  floor,  opening  into  a  gallery 
which  Buriounds  the  hout«e  on  the  inside,  and  encloses  an  iuterior  spacoi 
which  is  used  bb  a  wareliooee.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  serve  for  walks  in 
the  eveDinjEr,  for  which  purpose  they  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  walks 
which  lie  around  the  place,  which  present  nothing  hut  barren  sands  drifting 
with  the  wind.  There  arc  two  towns,  one  of  which  may  more  properly 
he  called  a  citadel,  containing  the  custom-house,  treasury,  the  residence  of 
the  alkaid  and  the  houses  of  the  foreign  mercfianU,  The  liarbour  ia  formed 
l>y  an  islanri  to  the  ^niith  of  Mogo<lore,  about  two  miles  in  circumference^ 
but  as  the  water -at  ebb-tide  is  only  10  or  \)i  feel  deep,  ships  of  great  bur- 
den must  anchor  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  what  is  called  the  Long 
battery.  This  battery  extendi  along  the  W,  sitle  of  the  tQni),  toward  tbt» 
sea,  and  was  constructed  by  a  Genoese,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  beauty 
than  strength.  Within  the  harliour,  at.the  landing-place,  are  two  long  bat- 
teries, mounted  with  18  pounders.  On  ihe  land-side,  the  town  is  defended 
by  a  battery,  of  forcn  suHictent  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check.  In  1804-,  the 
impartH  into  Mogodore  were  estimated  by  Mr  Jackson  at  £161, 430.  They 
coiisiHteil  chiefly  of  Mugar,  spices,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  linens, 
raw  silk,  gums,  hardware,  glass,  beads,  toys,  and  a  variety  of  minor  ar- 
ticles, with  9n,00fl  Mexican  <lollars.  The  exports  were:  almonds,  guma, 
beea*  wax,  goat  akins,  oil  of  olives,  skins,  cheep's  wool,  ostrich-feathen, 
pomegranates,  and  dates:  the  amount  reckoned  at  £127,679.  The  ports 
with  which  Mogodore  chiefly  coinmunicales,  are  Loudon,  Amsterdam,  Leg- 
horn, Liabnn,  Cadiz,  antl  TeneriiTe.  Thi^  inlmhitants  of  this  sea-port  are 
the  finest  race  of  people  in  Morocco.  Their  numbers  were  estimated  by 
Mr  Jackson  at  lfl,00l>. 

Sa/fetJ2  SaflTee,  tlie  capital  of  the  province  of  Abda,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Cartha^niaiis.  It  has  a  very  fine  road,  affording  safe 
anchniage,  except  in  \nntcr,  when  thp  winds  blowing  from  the  S.  and 
S.  W.  <lrive  vessels  out  to  sea.  It  was  long  the  centre  of  European  com- 
merce ;  and  the  I'Vench  had  several  factories  here,  where  they  took  in 
great  quantities  of  wool,  wax,  gum,  and  leather;  bnt  the  emperor  having 
founded  Mogodore^  gave  it  tbt»  monopoly  of  the  trade  witli  Europe,  and 
obliged  the  meirbant^  Ui  tmnsft'r  ihclr  warchousps  tiiither.  The  country 
round  is  dry  anil  l)aiTen  ;  and  the  Moors  of  the  place  are  rude,  unsociablr, 
and  fanatical  to  such  a  degree  as  to  forbid  any  Christian  to  enter  it  on 
liorseback.     Mr  Jackson  statea  the  population  to  be  12,000. 

KiNcnoM  AND  City  of  Fe/-.]  Fez,  situated  on  the  Pearl  river,  is 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  exten<ls  sonihward  to  the 
Morbeya,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on  the  E. 
by  Algiers;  on  the  8.  and  S.  E.  by  Tatilet;  on  the  S.  W,  by  the  province 
of  Morocco  ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  and  comprehends  the 
districts  of  Beni-Ilassan,  Chaves^  Chavojfa^  Errif\  El-Garh,  Garett  ^«* 
fmioy  TcmsenOy  and  Trdta.  The  city  of  Fez  is  said  to  be  lai^e,  and  is 
surrounded  by  n  high  wall.  The  river,  which  runs  through  the  city,  is 
divided  into  two  streams  ;  and  is  artificially  conducted  to  almom  every 
quarter  of  it.  These  canals  supply  the  fountains,  which  aie  found  in  tlie 
courts  of  every  principal  house.  The  river  itself  falls  into  the  Seboo,  which 
passes  within  six  miles  of  the  city.  The  buildings,  which  have  generally 
two  floors,  some  of  them  three,  are  of  brick  or  stone  ;  and  often  ornamented 
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on  the  ouiHide  with  moaaic  work.  Tlio  flat  roofH  aro  niM^il  hy  tlio  inhabit- 
niiU,  during  suuiincr,  an  places  uf  repose.  Many  of  tliein  are  omarneiite<l 
witli  eleraunl  towers.  Their  chief  decoratiuim  are  carving  and  f^ihlin^. 
I^o  Africanus  atBrnitt,  that  tho  mosques  aiul  otiicr  religious  edificeH  in 
this  city  were  nearly  700  in  number,  of  which  500  were  masTnifi^'f^ni 
buildingB.  At  preneni  they  do  not  exceed  200,  aiitl  the  Caroubin  or 
Carranvoi^  which  is  the  most  celebrated,  appeared  mean  to  Ali  Bey  after 
the  cathedral  at  Cordova.  This  traveller  says  notliing  of  the  900  InrnpR 
which  were  wont  to  bum  every  night  in  the  temple,  iior  of  the  great  lustre 
containing  150,  made  from  tlw*  belU  which  the  kingH  of  Fez  had  conquered 
from  Christian  churches.  He  inquii-ed  fnr  the  complete  manuscript  of 
Livy,  which  ha!4  been  said  to  exist  in  the  library  of  this  mosque,  hut  hia 
researches  were  vain,  and  he  was  afraid  to  discover  much  earnestness  upon 
the  subject  lest  he  i^hould  render  himself  su>ipected.  The  state  in  which  he 
found  the  hooks  was  such,  that  if  any  such  manuscript  existed,  it  has 
probably  mouUlered  away,  or  been  devoured  by  the  rat!^.  The  Caroubin 
is  remarkable  for  having  a  place  where  women  may  attend  tlic  public 
prayers,  being  tlie  only  place  of  worship  in  the  Mahommedan  world  where. 
a  station  i»  allowed  them.  This  city  contains  two  colleges,  of  which  the 
decorntiuns  aie  exiwoKive,  but  tlie  resort  of  students  is  small.  The  system 
of  education,  however,  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  that  affonle<l  hy  any 
other  pait  of  Baibary ;  to  tliis  place,  therefore,  Uie  children  of  Uie  rich 
arc  sent,  to  be  instructed  in  whatever  is  reckoned  agreeable  or  asefnl. 
"  To  form  an  idea  of  their  manner  of  instruction,  AH  Bey  tells  us,  we 
must  imagine  a  man  aitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground  and  suiging  in  a 
lamental>le  tone,  or  uttering  frightful  cries,  while  Bfteen  or  twenty  youtim 
sit  iu  a  c'u*clu  round  him,  with  their  books  or  writing  tables  in  their  hands, 
and  in  complete  discordance  repent  his  cries  and  songs.  All  their  Mudiea 
are  confined  to  the  Koran  and  its  commentator^,  and  so  much  grammar 
and  \*v^\i  as  aro  necessary  to  understand  wlint  is  intelligible  iu  them."  In 
different  parts  of  the  city,  are  found  100  ]inblic  hiLfhti ;  some  of  them  large 
nnd  elegant.  Sevend  hospitals  formerly  existed  here,  but  the  empeior 
has  MHzed  the  funtls  by  which  they  were  supported.  People  of  ditftTcnt 
professions  live  in  separate  streets.  The  soil,  in  the  neighbourbooiU  ia 
good  ;  hut  the  oppressive  government,  by  discouraging  culti\Btioii,  baa 
rendered  the  country  a  de?>ert.  The  town  is  divided  into  Beleyde,  Old 
Fez  and  New  Fez.  Old  Fez  is  most  coiisid(*rable  iu  size.  The  iuhabitanta, 
according  to  Jackson,  amount  to  360,000 ;  Ali  Rey,  the  lat<*si  traveller, 
states  them  at  100,000  ;  the  last  plague  being  supposed  to  have  carried  off 
half  the  iidjabitant.*'.  By  other  authoriues,  the  number  is  brought  down 
as  low  at)  30,01)0  aoub. 

Mequia^z.l  Meqoinez,  anoUier  city  of  tbo  kingdom  of  Fez,  has  be«a 
called  the  northern  capital  of  Morocco.  It  is  aituatefl  GO  miles  eastward 
from  the  ocean,  at  Snllee,  It  stands  on  a  fertile  soil,  well-watered  with 
small  streams.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  pelds  a 
variety  of  fiuils.  Tlie  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  The  iuhabiCanU 
have  the  reputation  of  superior  polish  and  ho«pitality.  Like  Morocco, 
Mequinez  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  ;  like  that  city  too,  it  has  a  separate 
quarter,  inhabited  hy  Jews,  lliis  quarter  is  likewise  walled ;  and  the 
gates  are  shut  every  lught.  The  buildingH  of  this,  and  of  every  other 
Moorish  city,  are  similar.  Tlie  streets  arc  narrow,  and  as  they  are  not 
paved,  they  are,  in  winter,  extremely  dirty.  On  one  side  stamla  a  town, 
formerly  peopled  hy  negroes ;  and,  for  llmt  reason,  called  Negro  Town, 
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being  all  of  stone,  and  white;  bnt  its  internal  appen' 
Htreets  being  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  hoases  presc: 
of  dead  wall.  Those  of  the  foreign  merchants,  howt ' 
cious,  having  from  eight  to  twelve  rooms  on  a  floor,  0]><^ 
which  surrounds  the  house  on  the  inside,  and  enclose^' 
which  is  used  as  a  warehouse.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and 
the  evening,  for  which  purpose  they  are  greatly  prefi 
which  lie  around  the  place,  which  present  nothing  hut 
with  the  wind.  There  are  two  towns,  one  of  which 
be  called  a  citadel,  containing  the  custom-house, 
the  alkaid  and  the  houses  of  the  foreign  merchants.  X 
by  an  island  to  the  south  of  Mogodore,  about  two  mi 
but  as  the  water -at  ebb-tide  is  only  10  or  12  feet  deep^ 
den  must  anchor  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  whn 
battery.  Tliis  battery  extends  along  the  W.  side  of  tfj^ 
sea,  and  was  constructed  by  a  Genoese,  but  is  more 
than  strength.  Within  the  harbour,  at^he  landing-pla 
teries,  mounted  with  18  pounders.  On  the  land-aide, 
by  a  battery,  of  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  in 
imports  into  Mogodore  were  estimated  by  Mr  Jackson 
consisted  chiefly  of  Bugar,  spices,  iron,  tin,  lead,  co; 
raw  silk,  gums,  hardware,  glass,  beads,  toys,  and 
tides,  with  99,000  Mexican  dollars.  The  exports  Wi 
bees'  wax,  goat  skins,  oil  of  olives,  skins,  sheep's  wi 
pomegranates,  and  dates :  the  amount  reckoned  at  £1 
with  which  Mogodore  chiefly  communicates,  are  Ixmd 
horn,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Teneriife.  The  inhabitants 
the  finest  race  of  people  in  Morocco.  Their  numbers 
Mr  Jackson  at  10,000. 

SaffeeT]  SafFee,  the  ca]>ital  of  the  province  of  Abdn 
been  built  by  the  Carthni^niiians.     It  has  a  verj'  fine    * 
ancborap(!,  except  in  winter,  whoii   the   winds  blowin- 
S.  W.  drive  vessels  out  to  sea.      It  was  long  the  cenlrr 
mcice  ;  and  the  French  bad  several    factories  here,   ^\     * 
great  quantities  of  wool,  wax,  gnin,  and  leather  ;  but  • 
founded  Mogodore,  gave  it  the  monopoly  of  the  tradt.=      ' 
obliged  the  mertliants  to  transfer  their  warehouses  tJ)il. 
round  is  dry  and  banon  ;  and  tlio  Moors  of  the  place  a. 
and  fanatical  to  such  a  degree  as  to  forbid  any   Christ i 
liorseback.     Mr  Jackson  states  the  po)>uIation  to  be  12. 

Kingdom  and  City  of  Fez.]  Fez,  situated  on  tl 
the  cajjital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  which  extends 
Morbeya,  and  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  the  straits  of  (jibr. 
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It  \»  uttvf  uninliftliited.  The  palnce  is  strengfthened  by  two  bastioiWy 
wliicli  arc  mounted  Home  ftintill  pieces  of  ftrtillnry,  naed  in  proi<?ctiii^  it 
from  tlie  attacks  of  liie  BielM'ns.  or  rude  pa.sior»l  tribes.  It  has  neveral 
gardens,  adorned  with  nunmrotis  fouiitaiiis.  The  inhabitants  of  Mrquinex 
were  eHtlmaU'il  by  Jackson  at   110,000. 

SaUee.~\  Solloo — a  namo  which  has  decorated  many  a  plaintive  ballad — 
i(t  Hituatod  in  thf  province  of  lieni-liMsen,  in  W.  lonf?.  ti"  40'.  nnd  N.  lat, 
34'  3',  nt  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  ymne  nanns  formed  hy  l)ie  union  of 
two  smaller  streams,  the  Burepreb  and  the  Gueroo.  It  was  formerly  the 
great  bold  of  Moorish  piracy,  and  immen^se  depredationH  were  committed 
by  *  the  Sallee  rovers'  upon  European  commerce.  It  still  retains  the 
traces  of  its  former  pursuit  in  an  immense  and  drpfliy  dungeon  formed 
nn*ler  ground,  which  was  employed  for  tho  reception  of  the  unfortunate 
captives.  The  river — which  is  here  almut  a  qtiarter  of  a  mile  broad — 
formerly  admitted  large  vessels  ;  but  sand  ha**  accumulated  to  aoch  n 
degree  that  vesseU  of  150  tons  can  no  longer  enter  without  danger-  The 
town  is  walled,  and  has  a  hattery  of  24  pieces  of  cannon,  which  commands 
the  road,  and  a  nnloubt  that  <lefen<U  the  entrance  of  the  river.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Ktand-s  Rabat,  or  New  Sal1ee»  winch  may  pro- 
perly ho  connidered  its  nnollier  quarter  of  the  8Hme  town,  and  has  I>eeii 
chiefly  the  resort  tif  EuropoauM,  who  formed  numerous  and  extensive  fac- 
tories here  ;  and  hcie  ihe  lonnnnditii***  of  wool,  leather,  and  wax,  mav  Blill 
be  mo^t  abundantly  ])rocured,  as  well  as  all  iirtides  imported  most  conve- 
niently distrihuted  through  the  neigbbonriiifr  country.  The  preference 
shown,  however,  by  the  emperors,  for  Mogodore,  enforced  by  n^Mtolote 
power,  has  prevailefl  over  all  its  natural  advantages ;  and  from  the  rapid 
accumulation!  of  saud  in  the  entrance  to  the  river,  there  ia  room  to  ]>redirC 
thai  it  will  ere  lont;  l>e  freijuenteil  hy  nothing  bnt  boats.  At  the  ejLstem 
pari  of  \)\^  town  are  to  be  seen  the  reinaiuN  of  the  ancient  tonni  of  Shciia* 
About  a  mile  from  tiiiH  place  is  the  Sma  Hassan,  a  square  tower  of  about 
200  feet  high,  apparently  constructed  for  an  observatory,  perhaps  under 
the  Mfjiiudian  d\iia.sty. 

Tangier.']  A  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  cape  Spnrtel,  and  30  mtle«  W.S.W. 
of  Gihraltar,  is  the  pea-port  of  Tangier,  properly  Tanja,  the  7'ifi/tpof  the 
ancients.  This  town  came  into  the  hamJs  of  the  English  in  1CG2,  as  part 
of  the  marriage-puitiou  of  the  queen  of  Charles  il. ;  hut  it  was  evncuated 
by  order  of  our  government  in  1084,  and  its  fortifications  demolished. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  ahout  this  place,  except  tho  rapid  transition 
which  we  witness  in  it  from  the  civilized  society  of  Europe  to  Moorish 
barhariun.  The  population,  according  to  All  Bey,  was  10,000  souls  ;  Mr 
Jackson  says  600(t.  Tangier  ia  the  residence  of  the  consuls-general  of  the 
various  European  nations  who  are  on  amicable  terms  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco, 

Tduan.']  The  city  of  Tetimn  is  very  pleasantly  situated  near  (lie  oj»en- 
ing  of  the  Straits  into  the  Meditun-anean.  From  I-Vz,  the  city  is  supplied 
witli  wares  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Alexandria,  and  Timbncloo;  from  Spain 
and  Gibraltar  it  imports  Euro|>ean  merchandise ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
trade,  it  has  many  manufactures  of  its  own. 

KivoDOM  OF  Soz.]  In  this  southern  province  is  Agadeer^  better  known 
under  the  Portuguese  name  of  Santa  Cruz.  It  is  76  miles  distant  from 
Mogodore,  and  is  situated  upon  the  declivity  of  a  high  and  steep  momitain, 
forming  the  weBtem  termination  of  the  greatei  Atlas,  The  inhabitants  do 
not  now  exceed  300  80ul8.^7rtrffrfn;i/  is  44  miles  E.  from  Santa  Cnur. 
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It  Btands  in  a  ^e  bat  nncaltivated  pkuD>  about  20  miles  S.  of  the  Atlas 
range.  Jackson  says  that  the  river  Sose  passes  through  it ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance is  not  mentioned  by  LempriefOi  who  lesided  for  some  time 
here.  Jackson  conjectures  its  populatioa  may  amount  to  25,000  men. 
The  country  abounds  with  olive  plantations  and  gum-bearing  shrubs ;  vines 
producing  purple  grapes  of  enormous  size  and  exquisite  flavour,  also 
flourish  here ;  and  liquorice  root — here  called  ark  Suse,  or  the  root  of  Suae — 
grows  every  where>  Two  ettait  and  difficult  passes  conduct  through  the 
Atlas  into  this  district. 

Province  and  City  ow  Tafilbt.]  The  city  of  Tafilet  is  by  the  route 
of  the  caravans,  20  days'  journey  from  Morocco,  across  mount  Atlas,  and 
400  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Salt  is  the  chief  article  which 
this  city  receives  from  Morocco ;  and  the  great  return  is  young  slaves. 
The  people  of  Tafllet  live  in  fortified  towns  of  about  400  families  in  each. 
The  country  is  a  flat  plain,  which  is  annually  inundated  and  fertilized,  like 
Egypt,  by  the  swelling  of  a  river  which  flows  through  it.  This  inundation 
is  celebrated  by  the  natives  with  great  rejoicings.  The  heat  is  intense,  and 
it  never  raina.     Deer  and  ostriches  are  numerous. 


AulfiorUies,^  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary.  4to.  Lond.  1757^ — Letters 
written  during  a  residence  in  TripolL  By  Tnlly.  2  vols.  8vo.^Lempriere's 
Tour  through  Morocco* — ^Macgill'a  Acc4>unt  of  Tunis.  Lond.  1811*—^ 
Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco.  4to.  ISIL—- Blaqniere's  Letters  from  the 
Mediterraneau.  2  vols.  8vo.  Loud.  1813.-— All  Bey's  Travels  in  Morocco. 
2  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1816— Keatinge's  Travels.  2  vols.  4u>.  Lond.  1816^-- 
Fuianti*s  Narrative.  4ta.  Lond.  1818. — Salame's  Expedition  to  Algiers. 
6vo.  1819.~Della  Celt's  Travels  in  Barbary.  By  Aufrere.  8vo.  1822— 
Beechy's  Account  of  the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica,  &c.  4to.  Lond.  1828^— 
The  Italian  Spectator  has  announced  the  speedy  publication  of  an  interest- 
ing work  in  4  or  5  large  octava  volumes,  by  count  Camillo  Borgia,  on  tlie 
history,  antiquities,  and  statistics  of  Tunis. 


EASTERN   COAST. 


NoTWlTMsTAMtJi^TQ  the  considerable  traffic  which  has  been  earned  oa  bj 
the  PortugnQsa  with  the  Eastern  coa«t  of  the  Afrlcaa  ccpntineut  and  the  id- 
laiid  diatricte  of  this  quarter,  tlieaa  countries  are  stUl  very  imperfectly  knowu 
A  surrey,  however,  of  the  coast  haa  heen  in  part  «xectite<l,  and  is  now-  eic- 
CttCing,  by  order  of  the  British  government*  Besides  the  incorrectness  of  ibc 
general  outline  of  this  coast,  the  gcographioil  poaftion  of  erery  plfkce^  eitx^ 
L         Mozambique,  and  some  otfier  of  tlic  principRl   Portuguese   eettletneotj  fia 
L        the  eastern  coast,  were  ao  erroneously  laid  down  in  the  current  charts,  u  to 
^^  be  in  maay  cases  totally  unserviceable  and  bewildering  to  navigators*     Ts 
^B  obviate  this  incanrenience,  our  go^erament  fitted  out  nn  cxpeditiun  IQ  iIk 
r         WBtnmti  of  18'21,  under  captain  Owen,  which  was  employed  betwyf-n  fi»E 
and  BiJC  years  ia  executing  extensive  aurreya  of  the  eiistern   coast  oF  the 
African  conttnont,  and  of  tho  coasts  of  Madagascar ;  and,  with  a  persever- 
ance worthy  of  »n  onlightened  and  roaritime  nation^  our  g'oremrnent  con- 
tinues to  direct  acioutific  inquiry  towarda  these  coaBt-dialrict»,  as  well  tft 
the  interior  of  Africa,      While  we  write,  captain  Hoteler,  who  served  under 
captain  Owen,  is  coTOpleting  a  survey  of  tho  north-western  coasts  of  tbtt 
continent,  from  the  atraits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands^    Ii 
is  chiefly  to  the  inforination  supplied  through  the  public  journals,  by  c«p- 
toiii  Owen's  expedition,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  following'  notices  of 
the  Bouth-easlem  coaat  of  Africa,     We  regret  that  no  official  account  of 
f         the  researches  of  thit^  expedition  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public* 

I.     ZANGUEBAR. 

Zanguebar,  the  country  of  the  Zingues,  is  a  part  of  the  African  coast, 
of  which  the  boundaries  and  extent  are  entirely  uncertain.  By  the  Ara- 
bian geographers,  it  is  made  to  extend  from  Abyssinia,  as  far  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Makonas,  in  which  case  it  will  extend  to  the  coast  of  Mozambique. 
Others  make  the  coast  of  Mozambique  extend  so  far  as  to  include  the  coast 
of  Zauguebar.  It  seems  to  be  at  least  as  proper,  however,  to  consider 
them  as  separate  portions  of  the  coast.  In  this  case,  Zanguebar  may  extend 
from  3%  or  rather  from  the  equator,  to  10"  S.  lat.  The  principal  territories 
included  in  this  region  are :  Pa/e,  Jubo,  MemhazOy  LamOt  Melinda  and 
Quiloa, — this  last  ia  dependant  upon  the  Portuguese.  The  island  of  Quiloa, 
with  the  city  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  opposite  a  peninsula  formed  by 
two  great  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  is  called  Coavo.  The  coast, 
which  is  low,  marshy,  and  consequently  unhealthy,  is  said  to  abound  in 
elephants ;  and  to  produce  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  common 
in  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Mahommedans,  and  partly  attached 
to  their  original  system  of  Paganism.  A  few  have,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Portuguese,  preferred  Christianity.  The  articles  of  trade  are  gold,  ivory, 
slaves,  drugs,  wax,  and  ostrich-feathers. 

Mombassa.']  Mombassa  is  an  bland  in  4**  3'  S.  lat.,  and  39"  W  E. 
long.,  about  ll  miles  in  circumference,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  two  rivers, 
about  200  yards  from  the  mainland.  It  is  very  fertile  and  rather  high. 
It  was  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the  Portuf^eae,  who  fortified  the  place 
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I  ery' Strongly,  but  thi*  fortinratiuiiM  are  (^oint?  fa<tt  to  decay  ;  t)icy  having: 
lioDii  driven  out  by  the  Aralis  in  th(>  year  IG3I.  The  Amb  inhabitants  of 
this  inland  are  now  inlermarrit!«l  with  the  SochiUt'Sy  the  native  tribe  of  the 
place.  Thtj  harbours  are  very  fine.  The  chief  commerce  is  ivory  and 
gtiiii-i'ri|ial,  wliich  arlicloH  are  Iirou^hl  into  thn  inland  by  an  inland  tribe, 
caJknl  Wbanekas,  Ca(>tain  Owen  endeavoured  to  form  an  English  settle- 
metit  u[»on  thiii  istatid ;  but  we  believe  the  design  has  miscarried. 

n,     MOZAMBIQUE. 

This  country,  extending  northwards  to  Zanguebar,  and  aouthwarda  to 
Moraranga,  wan  seized  by  the  Portugup***^  '»  H07.  The  northern  part 
of  the  government  of  Mojcambique  is  called  Qucrimhc.  The  principal  na- 
tion on  the  coa&t  is  the  MacouaSy — a  name  which,  in  tlic  dialects  of  southern 
Africa^  merely  signiBo»  a  *■  white  man,'  and  U  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior,  indifferently,  to  the  Dutch  and  Engliuh  at  the  Cape,  or  to  the 
ArahN  and  Portuguese  on  the  Hhoren  of  Mo/ambitjue.  The  Monjous  and 
Muzimbfs  live  in  the  interior.  Tlie  city  of  Mozambique  is  situated  in  E. 
long.  40"  W,  and  S.  lat.  15"  ^.  This  grand  eniporiura  of  Eastern  Africa 
wan  rich,  conspicuous,  nud  flourishingt  long  befttre  it  became  bleitsed  with 
European  visitors.  It  vva.4  found  to  be  inlmbited  by  that  description  of 
people  whom  the  Portuguese  distinguish  by  the  appelUtion  of  Moorsy  and 
to  whom  the  sole  trade  of  these  teas  belonged.  The  capability  of  such  a 
harbour  aa  Mozambique  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  snch  seamen  as  the 
PortogneM ;  and  its  central  situation,  which  is  most  eligible  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  trade  of  the  east  coast,  Madagascar,  Arabia,  and  ifie  Red  8ca, 
also  pronipte<l  them  to  establish  a  settlement  here.  The  merchants  of  this 
place  derived  their  opulence,  and  the  city  its  magni6cence,  from  the  im- 
mense slave-trade,  which  was  till  lately  carried  on;  but  with  cfic  decline 
of  that  traffic,  every  Portuguew  settlement  must  sutfer.  It  affords  to  an 
Englishman  but  little  of  what  he  esteems  comfort  or  convenience.  Ships  in 
want  of  supplies  will  not  find  Mozambique  an  eligible  place.  Port-charges, 
uiul  other  expenses,  are  unrommonty  high.  Stores  and  provisions  are  ex- 
trav^Hant,  and,  except  indifferent  cattle,  generally  scarce.  It  is  nearly 
barren  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  those  things  being  cultivated  only  by  some 
few  of  the  natives,  who  raise  barely  sufficient  for  the  city's  consumption. 
A  number  of  cocoa-nut  trees  grow  on  the  island  and  the  main,  but  the 
demand  for  the  nuts  is  greater  tfian  the  pro<luce,  and  they  are  generally 
gathered  in  a  very  immature  state.  Tlie  chief  manufacture  is  rope,  made 
from  the  fibres  of  the  intnk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  or  palm.  It  is  in  general  use 
among  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  and  similar  poits  ;  it  is  serviceable  and 
lasting  for  some  purposes,  but  for  cables  or  hawsers  totally  unfit  for  ships 
which  have  to  navigate  rougher  seas.  The  shoals  in  the  vicinity  abound 
with  many  varieties  of  curious  and  beautiful  shells.  Tlie  chonchologist 
might,  indeed,  here  revel  to  satiety.  They  are  sought  for,  towaiils  liie 
finish  of  every  ebb,  with  earnestness,  by  the  poorer  natives  on  both  sides 
the  harbour,  for  the  fiith  which  inhabit  them.  The  shells  are  neither  pre- 
serveil  nor  valued ;  and  the  beach,  at  every  interval  of  spring-tide,  is 
strewed  with  the  fragments  of  specimcna  which  would  form  the  most  per- 
fect collection  existing.  The  waters  are  also  well-stored  with  fish,  parti- 
cularly two  or  three  very  fine  species  of  spams,  and  am  these  form  a  large 
part  of  tlie  food  of  the  inhabitant,  the  harbour  and  ofBng  will  generally 
i>e  seen  covered  with  fishing  vesseU.  The  canoes  used  here  are  very  dimi- 
nutive, and  extremely  crank.     The  people,  however,  who  are  acca«X(i«x%«l 
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to  lliom,  will  make  no  lie»iiatioii  ubout  weatlier,  when  tlioir  occapAtiou 
nrquires  them  to  lie  aOoat.  Messengers  hare  occasionally  been  (lettpalcbe<l 
hence  lo  cross  the  country  to  Angola,  ami  other  settlemeuih  on  the  opponile 
i;o89t;  *'  hut  we  were  informed,"  8ay  llie  ufhcen*  of  captain  Owen's  expe- 
dition, '^  that  these  Mercuries  were  alwayH  of  the  nable  description,  «fl  the 
mhahitantH  of  the  interior  wouUl,  on  no  account,  admit  white  peruonH  within 
their  dominions.  This  wax  recently  conHrmed  to  us  at  Angola,  thongh  it 
BppearH  that  the  custom  has  more  than  once  been  departeil  from."  llie 
Portuguese  and  African  slave-merchants  have  often  conducieci  convoys  of 
oegroea  from  Angola  to  Sena,  and  from  Sena  Xa>  Angola.  The  two  portA 
of  Pedras'Negras  in  the  interior  of  Au^o^  and  C/iicova  in  the  interior  uf 
Monomotapa,  are  the  respective  points  of  departure.  Tlie  dii^tance  is  aaid  tu 
he  325  lenfTuefl,  an<l  its  performance  occupieH  a  whole  seaaon.  Wandering 
hurden  are  frequently  encountt^ed ;  and  elevated  plateau**  are  creased  wheiv 
gold-duHt  is  collected. 

III.  MOCARANGA. 

MocARANGA,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Mouomolopa,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  cna.st  of  Mozambique ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  on 
the  S.  by  the  terhtuiy  of  Delagoa;  and  on  tlie  \V.,  by  countries  in  tbe  io- 
terior,  of  which  wo  nre  almost  entirely  ifpiorant,  but  which  are  suppoMd 
to  lie  posse.s«e<l  by  thotte  tribes  who  have  received  the  general  appc'llati<m 
of  Cailres.  Accordinff  to  these  boun<lari(»s,  it  includes  tlie  maritiaie  dis- 
trict of  Sofala,  and  Sahia,  which  have  numetimea  been  reckoned  separate 
kingdomti.     Tbe  longitude  of  its  western  boundary  in  not  known. 

Mocaranga  is  watered  by  several  considenible  rivers,  of  wliich  the  Zamhemt^ 
by  some  called  Zambora^  is  the  chief.  It  b  said,  by  the  nativoH,  to  ris« 
from  a  great  lake.  It  bos  in  its  course  a  large  cataract,  and  falU  into  the 
aea  by  several  mouths,  one  of  which,  the  Qitilimane^  is  occasionally  de- 
■(Tibed  as  tlic  main  river.  In  April  it  overflows  the  country.  From 
circumstance  great  fertility  is  produced,  though  a  large  part  of  the  cou 
is  uncultivated,  and  covered  with  forests,  which  however  shelter  nume 
herds  of  elephants,  whose  teeth  aftbrd  an  important  article  of  commerre 
Ivory  is  indeed  so  cheap  and  plentiful  hen*  as  to  be  purchaseahh'  from  tbe 
natives  at  leKs  that\  4d.  the  pound ;  but  the  colonial  regulations  which 
goveni  the  whole  uf  these  eHtalilishments,  disallow,  under  tlie  penalty  of 
conlisration,  any  commrrcial  intercourse  witli  other  nations.  The  attempt 
ha",  however,  been  made  of  late  by  one  or  two  small  English  vessels,  bat 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  ]H<rforined  by  a  mutual  understanding  with  the 
governor,  who  here,  aa  elsewhere,  will  never  hesitate  about  presenting  a 
few  hundreds  of  ivory,  in  i*eturn  for  an  equivalent  of  Kuropean  commodi- 
ties. Gold  is  said  to  abound  in  the  interior,  especially  at  /utnlto  in  8.  lat. 
18"  and  E.  long.  *J7",  wliilher  it  is  brou^dit  from  .\butua,  a  distance  of  360 
miles  to  the  westward.  To  the  same  spot  conHidcrable  quantities  of  irory 
f  onie,  which  is  said  to  be  procured  in  tlie  countries  along  the  Ot«nge  river. 
Although  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  country  live  ho  far  south  of  the  line,  they 
are  entirety  black  with  woolly  hair,  and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  African 
negro.  In  other  re«fpoct4  they  are  well-cthaped,  robust,  and  hettlthy.  In  many 
of  their  customs  they  resemble  the  Ahyss'inian'*,  paiticularly  in  their  mode  of 
hunting,  and  dressing  their  hair.  They  wear,  like  them,  a  singular  B|>cc)ea 
of  horn  over  the  hea<l ;  and  a  prince  who  is  in  any  rv^pe^C  miitiUtod  is 
excluded  from  the  oro%vn.  Their  wives  are  all  pnrciiase<l,  and  they  are 
universally  pagans. 
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Sofiih'"]  Of  all  tht  Portaguese  setUemente  un  tbe  coiui  of  Africa, 
Sofala,  incladed  by  some  geographera  in  the  kingdom  of  B(ttanga^  appearM 
by  far  llie  mm%  productive  in  gold  dust.  It  is  tbe  Ophir  of  UiIm  part  oi  t)ie 
world,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  exported  large  <juuntitie8 
tbereof  long  prior  to  any  European  intrusion.  Zimltaoy  at  tbe  upper  part 
of  the  Manii-a  river,  is  the  rettideuce  of  llie  king  of  the  river  and  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Sofnla.  The  Portagiie»e  have  turo  faira  here  at  whicli  the  inha- 
bitants of  8ufala  and  Sena  traffic.  Sena  is  about  4€  or  60  leagues  distant 
from  Manica,  the  intervening  stau^  being  Barra  and  Macumha,  Bor- 
dering upon  Sena  i^  the  small  independent  territory  of  the  Mongos,  Tlie 
JBolangas  live  along  tbe  Manioa  far  inland,  llie  Hororos^  another  people, 
are  situated  to  the  N.  and  C.  of  this  river. 

Inham(utne.~^  This  province  stretches  along  tfte  coast  between  Sofala 
on  tbe  N.  and  tlie  bay  oi  Loreiuio-iWarquez  on  the  8.  The  dress  of  the 
natives  of  this  province  is  peculiaily  graceful.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  kilt, 
of  any  colour,  in  the  manner  of  the  Scotish  Highlander;  seveml  yards  of 
cloth  are  thrown  over  the  left  RbouUl^r,  leaving  tbe  right  arm  at  liberty ; 
their  cap  is  cloth  or  skin,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
pieces  of  brass,  or  buttons,  and  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  plaided  band ; 
feathers  of  various  kinds  wave  therein  ;  bracelets  and  anclets  are  woni  in 
profusion,  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  costume  is  tbe  most  interesting  thai 
this  pait  of  the  continent  affords.  The  lance,  or  assagiff,  is  here  the  fa- 
vourite weapon.  Tlie  province  of  lubauibacie  formerly  exported  vast  num- 
bera  of  slaves  to  the  iirazils.  Its  direct  trade  is  now  subverted^  but  it 
forwards  occasional  cargoes  to  Mozambique,  and  of  4U,000  slaves  imported 
into  tbe  Brazil*  in  1829,  tiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion 
was  irom  this  quarter.' 

IV.  DELAGOA. 

Delagoa,  a  territory  so  named  from  Detagoa  bay,  around  which  it  is 
situated,  is  a  country  of  which  the  interior  boundaries  and  extent  are  alto- 
gether uncertain.  It  is  under  the  power  of  dilTerent  princes ,  and  no 
doubt,  by  the  natives,  is  distinguiflbed  into  various  districts,  known  by  pe- 
culiar names.  Of  ibe^w  diMtricU  and  names,  however,  we  are  ignorant  ;  our 
knowledge  iH'ing  still  limited  to  the  coasts. 

Rivers.~\  Three  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  hay.  The  Manicn^ 
which  is  the  most  northern,  was  once  navigable,  but  the  navigation  is  now 
obstructed  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  Machai^anna^  which  is  tlte  moat 
BODthem,  is  navigable  30  leagues  from  its  mouth  by  boats  which  draw  6 
feet  of  water.  The  river  Delatifon^  the  central  river,  is  distajit  about  80 
leagues  from  tbe  Machavanna,  and  is  navigable  for  nearly  t^OO  miles  by 
large  buau,  and  for  more  tiian  10  miles  by  vessels  which  draw  12  feet  of 
water.  Il  has  a  bar  with  about  15  feet  on  it  at  low  water;  about  two 
miles  up  tbe  river,  vessels  lie  in  sufbcient  depth,  and  safe  from  every  wind. 

Delagoa  Saj^."]  Delagoa  Bay.  as  its  luune  implies,  i^  a  commanding 
expanse  of  water,  with  several  woody  islands;  its  navigation  for  vessehi  of 

^  **  Fonnerljr,"  r«ninrkf>d  on«  of  the  I'ortufune  nommflrKiants  to  ih«  oScvra  of  cnp- 
tain  Ovrrn'a  rx{MNlition.  **  the  nativn  of  my  dkrtrict  bad  apirit  rnun^h  to  niirrender  their 
liberty  (*n-  n  v^ry  triOini;  oomprnntlon,  Without  any  rrluctatic«  they  wtiaM  bartirr 
th^ir  on-n  anH  their  fnuilly'a  rraedom  for  vrni  unr  {ntoTuntinc  rrvfl -,  but,  onfortu- 
natrly,  such  is  the  cbaiiee  of  idc«>,  that  at  pmviit  it  is  wiib  diflivuliy  they  rao  be  pr^ 
▼Hilcd  upon  to  do  il.  Notvhhitanding  the  powerful  srguir.ents  vrhii-b  we  urge  on  thin 
brad,  they  prefer  their  poverty,  nakrdnfsa,  and  pi^r^niam,  to  the  abundance,  comforts, 
and  relif  ivu*  rorisolntioits  HfTntdril  br  Brazil  '." 

ni.  3  I 
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burden  U  extremely  intricate,  hat  this  diflicutty  Buriiiounted, 
Hiivautages  of  which  few  places  can  honat.  l\iu\  the  Htave-tratle  . nerev 
existtKl  here,  anil  tlie  means  of  tlie  Portugue^o  betin  divert<»d  to  other 
pursaitf*,  this  part  of  CaA'raria  would  Um^  hiik'c  have  been  their  moAt 
valuable  pofwettsion,  from  the  richiie^iH  of  tlie  country  in  the  hack-ground, — 
tlie  quantity  of  Ivor)',  f^uma,  and  otli«?r  valuoblo  coiiiniodities,  which  the 
natives  hriii^  in  from  the  interior,  and  the  uumliern  of  cetaceous  animals 
with  which  the  bay  abounds.  The  number  of  whales  found  ia  Delagoa 
bav  at  peculiar  seasons,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Mozambique  channel,  is 
incredible.  The  wlmles  taken  here  are  smaller  than  those  met  with  iu  the 
Oreerdand  seas,  but  were  they  only  to  yield  from  10  lo  15  tons  each,  their 
plentiful Bti88  would  compensate  for  diminution  of  sjze. — The  Mofunyoj  a 
considerable  stream,  Hows  into  this  bay. 

Product ioiutS\  The  soil  ih  fertile,  productive  of  rice  and  maize,  whidi 
are  aown  in  December  or  January.  The  dry  season  last's  from  April  to 
October.  Many  npeeies  of  fruit  are  found ;  aud  sugar-canes  are  plentiful. 
The  forests  are  itdiabited  by  tlio  panther,  ihiuuceros,  antelope,  wild  hog, 
hare,  and  rabbit.  Tame  cattle  are  abuMdant.  Among  the  fowU  may  be 
numbered  wild  geene,  duclcs,  quails,  partridges,  Guinea-hens,  and  several 
species  of  singing  birds.  Turtles  are  taken  upon  some  of  the  islands  on 
the  coast.  Many  kiiulA  of  excellent  Hi*!]  are  caught  in  the  rivers  and  seas. 
'V\w-  rivers  of  Delagoa  siwariii  with  tlie  hippopotami,  and  immbers  are  an> 
nually  taken,  being  cither  entrapped,  or  wounded  by  assagyes,  so  a« 
to  cQUfiO  their  destruction.  It  was  oiiiyat  a  rery  recent  period  that  the 
Portuguese  of  this  settloment  paid  any  attention  to  the  collecting  of  the 
teeth  uf  this  animal,  but  finding  their  sale  to  be  very  brisk  at  Mozambique, 
they  ate  now  sought  for  with  extreme  aridity.  During  the  exploring  a 
brancli  of  the  Lorenzo  Marquez  by  captain  Owen's  boats,  one  of  Uiese 
enormoiift  auinmls  rose  by  the  side  of  a  boat,  atid  (Hking  her  in  his  jaws, 
at  once  tore  away  seven  planks  from  her  side,  and  l)ottom.  The  foresU 
are  inhabited  by  vast  herds  of  elephants,  equal  in  number  to  those  found  in 
any  part  of  this  extensive  country.  Captain  Owen  waAiufurmed  that  l^U 
tons  of  ivory  were  commonly  received  at  Mozambique  annually  from  this 
aettlcnient,  and  ihat  this  quantity  was  in  no  way  coTuiiderrd  on  extraordi- 
nary importation.  The  climate  of  Delagoa  Bay  is  said  to  l>e  healthy  ;  but 
it  would  appeal'  that  theru  are  pestiferous  swamps  to  the  8.  of  it. 

Natires7\  The  natives  of  Delagoa,  who  are  all  warriors  like  the  Caffi«9, 
are  armed  with  light,  well-made  assagyes,  perhupH  six  or  eight  to  each  man. 
Each  is  provided  with  a  shield,  cut  out  from  the  hide  of  a  bullock,  in  the 
brackets  of  which  he  carries  his  spare  assagyes,  and  which  thus  becomes  his 
quiver.  Tliey  launch  these  weapons  witli  great  force  and  dexterity,  and 
can  strike  a  very  small  object  at  80  yards,  with  sufficient  strength  for  exe- 
cution. Being  continually  subject  to  attacks  from  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
under  the  general  name  of  Oroulatos,  they  are  consianily  in  preparation  for 
war.  Among  the  arts  of  the  Delagonians  may  be  mentioned  the  erection 
of  their  huts  formed  by  a  kiml  of  wicker  process,  and  rendered  very  com- 
pact. Wooden  dishes  they  make,  and  other  utensil**,  whiih,  comudering 
the  rudenesii  of  iheir  implements,  are  of  extraordinary  worktnunship,  and 
quite  sufficient  lo  prove  tlmt  they  are  jwasesstid  of  u  consideruhle  »liare  of 
taste  and  ingenuity.  The  women  of  this  district  are  univerHally  given  to 
profltitntifin.  The  Fortuguene  lay  claim  to  the  entire  coast  between  Cape 
Giiardafni  northwardR,  to  the  first  point  of  Natal  southwards, — a  tract  of 
const  of  about  2,600  miles.     Captain   O^ven  attempted  to  furm   nriiiab 
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Rcttlements  at  Delagoa  and  Mombazo,  bat  he  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  encouraged  in  this  attempt  by  oar  gorernment.  Perhaps  the  Portu- 
gaese  right  to  this  country  is  nnchallengeable.  Howerer,  in  1824  a  British 
settlement  was  founded  at  Natal,  which  it  is  expected  will  keep  up  com- 
munication with  the  nearest  Cape  district.  Albany ;  and  we  belieTe  that 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  have  in  fact  explored  the  whole  conntry,  be- 
tween the  frontiers  of  Albany  and  Natal,  and  established  a  new  station  be- 
yond Cafireland  in  S.  lat.  32^.  But  we  will  hare  occasion  to  revert  to  the 
geography  of  this  region  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  in  oar  account  of 
Caffraria. 


AuthoriiieaJ^  Kamusio,  Collection  dea  Voyages.— Collin  s  Notices.^ 
Salt's  Second  Journey. — Tellez,  Hiatoria  Genend. — Missionary  Reports, 
passim* 
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the  nortberd  continetit  Kttd  tlte  north  «aatem  coact  of 
*0W  penetrate  into  the  iuteriorf  and  cleM^ribe  lU  iii)'?t«- 
I,  nvera,  and  nations,  as  wdl  as  the  few  tnateriala  irtudi 
Thk8  purpose  will  enable  ua. 

}tndarieg,'J  Niffr^itta^  or  N^^o-laud,  in  a  Dame  giren  by 

^  extent  o1        lu^j^       wliich  the  rarioiui  parts  \a.vt 

uneTcion.  nativ     bjr  do  means  consider  the  Ur^ 

,J  by  aatna  as  ivmiLng  &  „jole;  ei'^n  Europeans   are  (ar 


ui  ueing  unaniuiuu!!  concerning  the  extent  of  country  to  wliich  thia  ap- 

lation  ifi  to  Ire  applied.     The  territory  which  is  here  denominated  Nigri^ 

ia  bannded   an  the  N-  by  the  Great  Desert ;  on  the    W,  by  Lowir 

>nea:  and  OH  the  S»  by  the  river  Meatarada  and  the  mouDtaina  of  KflOg. 

!  eastern  boundary  h  undeteruibied. 


CHAP.  I.-G£NEKAL  KEMAHKS. 

ifiveri^'}  Nigritia  contains  aomR  of  the  ditef  rivers  of  Africa,  the  St^t- 
gaij  the  Gamitia^  the  Hio  G7'andf,  and  the  N^iger,  The»e  four  riren* 
the  geography  of  whieh  we  have  already  sketched  in  otir  introdnetory  view 
of  this  ooniinenl,  were  long  supponed  to  be  imt^  rivti% 

Climate.']  The  proximity  of  Nigritia  to  the  equator  assures  us  that  it 
must  be  a  warm  region ;  the  heat,  however^  is  seldom  excessive ;  for 
though  the  country  be  not  mountainous,  it  is  ioterspersed  with  nomeroos 
inequalities  which  tend  to  gire  a  circulation  to  the  atmosphere.  The  more 
elevated  situations  enjoy  a  temperature  which  is  said  to  be  agreeable  even 
to  Europeans.  The  rainy  season,  which  commences  in  June,  is  introduced 
by  violent  tornadoes ;  it  continues  till  November,  and  terminates  with 
tornadoes  similar  to  those  by  which  it  was  introduced.  During  this  sea- 
son, the  wind  generally  blows  from  the  S.W.  The  prevailing  winds  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  are  from  the  N.E.  We  have  already  described  the 
harmattany  a  wind  of  a  very  singular  nature,  which  prevails  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa. 

Prodtictiona.]  The  animals  found  in  this  extensive  tract  of  country  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  other  quarters  of  this  continent.  Nigritia, 
like  all  tropical  countries,  abounds  in  fruits ;  but  it  seems  to  want  several 
of  the  species  which  in  America  are  found  in  the  same  latitude.  Park  did 
not  observe  here  either  the  sugar-cane,  the  coffee,  or  the  cocoa-tree.  The 
pine-apple  was  equally  unknown.  A  few  orange  and  banana-trees  were  seen 
near  the  sea,  but  they  were  suspected  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  their  early  visits  to  the  coast.  Among  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  this  extensive  territory,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  lotus, 

ich  furnishes  the  negroes  with  a  sweet  liquor  and  a  species  of  bread  ; 
the  skeOf  a  tree  resembling  iS\^  Kmc^ncuv  oq&s.,  <A  ^V\^>2b.%^Txu!L,TRVMu 
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drio<]  ID  the  san  and  bulled  in  water,  yieldn  a  (rpecipA  of  regbtable  boCtcir, 
which  Park  thooght  preferable  to  the  beat  buttor  umde  of  cowtt'  milk. 
Like  the  Bogar-iiinple  in  America,  the  idiea  grows  spontaiieuuBJy.  The 
Negroes  carefully  collect  the  fruit;  aiid  tlie  butter,  when  prepared,  furniH  a 
great  article  of  inland  romtncrce.  The  cotnnion  species  of  grain  are  the 
Mine  aH  those  cullivatLul  in  Guinea.  Many  parta  of  Negroland,  like  Here- 
ral  districts  of  Guinea,  are  proiluctive  of  gold ;  but  it  does  not  ap|M>ar  that 
the  Negroes  have  any  where  opened  mines.  After  the  annual  inun<lationM 
have  Bubsided,  a  great  number  of  people  are  employed  collecting  the  mad 
which  the  Ktreams  have  brought  from  the  mountains.  By  an  operation 
somewhat  tedious,  the  small  particles  of  gold,  generally  called  gold^ujitt 
are  Bej)arated  from  the  mud  and  sand  with  which  they  are  incor{>orat4Ml. 
This  operation  consists  in  repeated  washings,  and  is  always  performed  by 
the  women.  The  sand  'm  not  always  procured  from  tbo  bod  of  a  river. 
It  is  sometimes  digged  from  such  veins  of  earth  as  the  Negroes  judge  most 
likely  to  contain  the  precious  metal.  Hark  informs  us,  that,  in  a  proper 
soil,  a  person  of  diligence  is  supposed  with  ease  to  collect,  in  one  season, 
as  much  gold  dnst  as  in  value  amounts  to  the  pnc«  of  two  slaves.  Little 
of  this  goUl  is  carried  to  the  coast.  The  greater  part  is  given  to  the  Moors 
in  exchange  for  salt, — a  commodity  which  in  Negroland  is  very  scarce. 
According  to  Hark,  to  say  that  a  man  *  eats  salt  with  his  meat,'  is  here 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  rich. 

Populatimu]  Malte  13run  in  of  opinion  that  the  Arabs  had  penetrated 
inU)  Nigritia  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
Ritter,  in  his  transcendental  system  of  geography,  regards  Central  Africa, 
especially  the  Sooilan  districtR,  as  that  pan  of  the  worltl  in  which  the  pri- 
mitive forms,  BO  to  speak,  of  the  human  race,  its  physical  developement, 
and  manners,  may  best  be  traced.  The  population  of  snch  [mrts  of  Negro- 
land  OS  were  visited  by  Park,  appeared  to  him  not  to  be  proportional  to 
tlie  fertility  of  the  soil.  From  this  we  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that 
the  country  is  thin  of  inhabitants.  Towns  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  sea-coast  has  fewer  inhabitanLs  than 
the  interior, — a  circumstance  which  arises  &om  the  unhealthines;*  of  the 
former.  The  same  cause  lias  retarded  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  and  Gambia.  In  this  extensive  country,  though  occupied  by  nti- 
meroQs  distinct  tribes,  there  is  much  similarity  in  the  prevalent  manners 
and  customs ;  but  we  refer  oar  readers  to  our  account  of  the  pagan  nations 
of  VVesteni  Africa  for  a  general  description  of  Negro  manners  and  customs. 


CHAP.  II.— BEGHAUMl— BEKGOO, 

Bbgharmi  appears  to  comprehend  a  very  large  region  of  fertile  country, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  DoHbor,  on  the  S.  by  Darkutia,  on  the  \V.  by  Qor- 
nou,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Wady-el-G hazel,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  liergoo. 
Wady  and  Bcrgoo  indeed  seem  to  be  either  subdivision!;  of  Begharmi,  nr  a 
continuation  of  the  same  physical  region  northwartl  and  eastward.  "  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Wa-da-i  and  baghar-mee,"  says  an  Arabian  autlior,  *'  are 
Dearly  of  the  same  description.  Iloghar-roee,  however,  is  now  desolated. 
The  cause  of  its  ruin  was,  as  they  say,  the  misconduct  of  ber  king,  who 
having  increased  in  licentiousness  to  such  a  frightful  degree  an  even  to 
marry  his  own  daughter,  God  Almighty  caused  Saboon,  the  Prince  of 
Wa-da-i,  to  march  against  him  and  destroy  him,  laying  wmtft  ^\NSf\«  «b.T&« 


^ 
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time  all  his  country,  auO  lesiviiig^  the  houses  uninhftbitcd,  u  ft  sigiiB]  dlttdw- 
raent  for  his  impiety.  These  provinces  are  tiounded  on  ibe  N.  by  deserta 
and  dry  uandii,  which,  in  the  spring  only,  are  freqnented  by  herdsmen  j 
and  on  tlie  8.,  by  a  grc^at  many  conntries  inhabited  by  rariooa  tribes  of 
xoodan  (bliickn,)  each  of  whom  speak  a  different  langiiage,  and  among 
whom  Islamiem  is  not  much  spread. "  Beghanni  mu!«t  have  recovered 
from  thit)  iuruad ;  for  it  has  lottg  maintained  a  Berro  war  with  Bom  on,  and 
major  Denham  relates  many  anecdotes  of  the  unconquerable  intrepidity  of 
the  Begharmese.  The  capital  of  Bcgliarmi,  acconling  to  Homemann,  19 
called  Memah,  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy  it  was  Kai-nah 
on  the  Bahr-el-Gha;saJ.  Major  Denham  mentions  Kemuk  aa  its  capital, 
but  does  not  describe  its  situation. 

Bergoo.J  Bergoo  is  a  name  given  to  several  distinct  tracta,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  descriptive  term.  The  Rergoo  or  Wadatf  of  the  merchants  of 
Fezzan  and  Tripoli,  and  the  Mohba  of  the  Negroes,  is  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  Nubia  and  Darfour,  on  the  8.  by  Darkulla,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kecchnrmi. 
It  is  15  days'  journey  from  K.  to  W.  and  20  from  N.  to  S.  Its  capital  ia 
Wara;  and  itn  S.W.  part  ia  watered  by  the  MiaselatL  Tlie  hndjili  tree  is 
one  of  ita  peculiar  productions ;  it  yields  a  fruit  resembling  the  <lBte  ;  and 
its  wood,  witich  is  very  hard,  is  used  for  wi*!  ting- tab  lets.  Copper  is  said  to 
be  found  in  itH  mountains ;  its  forests  abound  in  elephants,  rhinocemaea, 
giraffes,  and  antelopes.  Captain  Lyon  was  informed  tliat  the  slaves  brought 
to  Fezzan  from  Waday  ai*o  procured  from  Ao^,  Tavia^  Jiunga,  and  va- 
rious petty  states  in  the  vicinity. 

FiTrKK.3  The  district  or  province  of  Fittre  aeems  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bergoo.  It  is  sometimes  called  Liessi  or  L.us9i.  It 
contains  a  great  lake  wbidi  is  said  to  be  4  days' journey  in  circuit,  even  in 
the  dry  season.  This  lake  appears  to  lie  E.N.E.  ^om  Lake  Tchad,  and  it 
considered  by  some  geograpLei'H  us  the  Nulm  Palus  of  Ptolemy,  and  tiie 
Cauga  of  Edmi.  A  sheikh  of  tbe  Dagganah  Arabs  informed  major 
Denliam  that  tbe  inliabilanta  of  the  sun-oundtng  districts  call  tliis  lake  tho 
water  of  Darfoor,  and  the  water  of  the  8hi]]ooks,  and  that  it  is  traversed 
by  a  stream  coming  from  the  8.\V.  which  they  affirm  to  be  tbe  Nile,  M. 
Koenig  was  informed  by  a  Bornoue^e  that  a  great  lake,  which  he  called 
Alkachin-Koumri  lay  to  the  W.  of  Darfoor. 


CUAF.  lU.-BORNOU— MANDAHA. 

Extent  and  Boundariex.']  The  kingdom  of  Bornou,  in  its  present  state, 
comprises  the  region  lying  between  Lake  Tchad  on  the  E.  and  Honsaa  on 
the  W.  On  the  N.  it  if*  bounded  by  Kanem  and  the  Desert.  Southward 
it  touches  on  the  kingdoms  of  Mandara  anil  Loggxin  ;  and  on  tfio  8.  E. 
the  river  Shary,  flowing  northward  into  the  Tchad,  divides  it  from  Beghar- 
mi.  This  tract  is  comprehended  between  the  parallels  of  15  and  lO"  N. 
and  tbe  meridians  of  12'  and  18  E.  *'  Some  idea  may  l>e  formed/'  says 
major  Denham,  '*  of  the  importance  of  the  Bomou  empire  before  the  Fe- 
latah  conquest,  by  the  fact  of  the  snltan'a  having  possessed  80,000  armed 
slaves.  Kanem,  Waday,  and  Darfoor  to  the  E.  and  Afnou  to  tbe  W.  were, 
at  no  distant  period,  tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Bomon  ;  while,  to  the  ' 
south,  their  in6nence  extended  to  tbe  Mountains  of  tbe  Moon." 

/decent  History,']     Achmet  Ali,  who  occupied  the  throne  in  1808,  i» 
'  said  to  have  been  descended  firom  a  royal  line  of  ancertora.     He  contended 

j^H  for  several  years  against  tbe  rising  power  of  the  FelataJis  of  Soodan,  but       j 


was  hi  length  orercouie  and  deprired  of  liis  posse^taions.  The  FelatAbfl 
bowever,  did  not  long  retain  posaeasion  of  the  territory,  Sliortly  after  the 
conquest,  Hheikb  Alameen  el  Kanemy,  who  noiv  holds  the  reinH  of  sove- 
reipity,  formed  the  project  of  delivering  the  country  from  the  bondft*:re  into 
which  it  hati  fallen.  Born  in  I'ezzan,  of  Kanembon  parentage,  though,  on 
the  father's  side,  descended  from  a  Moor,  Alameen  had,  after  visiting  Kgypt, 
proceeded  to  Kanem  as  t^heikh  of  the  Korun  ;  where,  by  the  correctness  of 
his  life  and  the  henevulencti  of  his  disposition,  he  made  himself  greatly  re- 
spected and  hetoved.  The  miracles  and  cun>H  whirh  he  wrought  by  writing 
charms,  became  the  theme  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  fact,  be  became 
invested  with  ail  the  myaterious  influence  of  a  Maraboot.  Having  stirred 
up  the  Kanemboos  to  amist  bim,  by  means  of  a  well-planned  tale  of  having 
been  called  by  a  vision  to  tlie  |iatriotic  enterpnae,  bo  made  his  first  cam- 
paign with  scarcely  400  followers,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  defeated  an 
army  of  tho  Fi*latah*  nearly  8000  strong.  This  victory  he  followed  ap 
with  great  promptitude  and  resolution  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  months  he  had 
been  the  conqueror  in  forty  different  battles  **  Nature,"  says  major  Den- 
ham,  "  had  bestowed  on  him  all  the  qualiBcations  for  a  great  commander  ; 
an  enterprising  genius,  sound  judgment,  features  engaging,  with  a  demea- 
nour gentle  and  conciliating.  And  so  little  of  vanity  was  mixed  with  his 
ambition,  that  he  refused  the  oifer  of  being  made  sultan  ;  and.  placing 
Mohammed,  the  brother  of  wultaii  Achmet,  on  the  throne,  he,  first  doing 
homage  hiin.self»  insisted  on  the  whole  army  following  his  example.  The 
sheikh  built  for  sultan  Mohammed  his  present  residence,  New  Birnie, 
establishing  himself  at  Angoniuu,  three  miles  distant,  and  retaining  the 
dictatorship  of  the  kingdom  pro  tempore.  Such  a  commencement  \i*&8 
ako  extremely  politic  on  the  part  of  the  sheikh  ;  but  his  aspiring  mind 
ijvas  not  calculated  to  rest  flatittfied  with  such  an  arrangement.  The  whole 
population  now  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  appeared  willing  to  invest  him 
with  superior  powfr,  and  a  force  to  support  it.  One  of  the  first  offers  they 
made,  was  to  furnish  him  with  twenty  horses  per  day,  until  a  more  regular 
force  was  organized,  which  continued  for  four  years.  He  now  raised  the 
green  flag,  the  standard  of  the  Prophet ;  reftived  all  titles  but  that  of  the 
•  Servant  of  God' ;  and  after  clearing  the  country  of  the  Felatahs,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  punish  all  those  nations  who  had  given  them  assistance ;  and 
with  the  slaves,  the  produce  of  these  wars,  rewanled  bis  faithful  Kanemboos 
and  other  followers  for  their  fidelity  an(t  attachmeut. 

"  Even  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  Bomouese,  succesafnl  war  had 
raised  a  passion  for  conquest :  their  victories  not  less  a  matter  of  surprise 
than  deligltt,  crest-fallen  and  dispirited  as  they  were,  gave  a  stimulus  to 
their  exertions,  and  tliey  became  accustomed  to  warfare  and  regiirdli*i«9  of 
danger.  If  he  has  impressed  liis  followers  with  a  belief  tliat  supeniatiuvl 
powers  are  vested  in  their  leader,  much  gomi  policy  as  well  as  superstition 
may  have  influenced  his  conduct.  No  one  could  have  used  greater  endea- 
vours to  substitute  laws  of  reason  for  practices  of  barbarity  ;  and,  though 
feared,  he  is  loved  and  respecte<l.  '  When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a 
kingdom,  the  gentlest  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.*  Compare<l  to  all 
around  him,  he  is  au  angel,  and  has  subdued  more  by  his  generosity,  mild- 
UOM.H,  and  benevolent  disposition,  than  by  tlic  force  of  his  arms.  He  ia 
cunipleLely  the  winner  of  his  own  honour  and  reputation,  oikI  assumes  to 
Itimitelf  the  title  of  Libnrator  or  Salvator^  as  delivering  the  country  he  go- 
vents,  his  own  adopted  one,  from  servitude  to  strangers  and  tyrants  ;  and 
his  litght^t  ambition  is  to  rc^toru  the  empire  of  Bomouto  its  fornu^v  v^V^vv- 
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(lonr  and  vant  oxU'.nt.  His  life,  however,  will  moHt  likelf  be  too  short  (tr 
ih'm  ^rf>at  work,  unleew  his  means  for  carrying  on  offenHire  war  sfaoold  h» 
HurpriKinffly  inrreased.  For  lli*»  last  eight  yeara,  the  sheikli  has  c*arned«« 
a  verj'  desperate  and  hloody  war  with  thfiRoImn  of  Begharmt,  who  gonflW 
a  powerful  aud  warlike  people,  inhabirini;  a  very  large  tract  of  cotottry 
ftoath  of  Bornou,  an<l  nii  thf>  eastern  bank  of  the  Shary.^  Altbongli  meM- 
iiig  with  Boine  reverse!*,  and  on  one  occasion  loftinc^  his  eldest  bod  in  dnn 
wars,  wlio  woa  frreatly  l»eloved  by  the  people,  he  has,  upon  the  whole,  hem 
burcewiful ;  and  i-*  eaid  to  havi*,  from  6rst  to  last,  destroyed  and  led  into 
slavery,  more  than  Thirty  thou«<niid  of  the  (tultan  of  Be^anni's  subjeeti. 
hettides  buniinjr  his  uiwns  and  driving  off  his  d{H*ks. 

"  llie  late  oultaii  of  Boriiuu,  who  always  afcompanied  tlie  abeikh  10 
the  lield,  abw  lost  his  life  in  these  war» :  his  death  wan  attribntable  to  lib 
iinmeniw  xize  and  weight,  llie  horse  he  rode  refused  to  move  on  wiA 
him  from  fatigue,  although  at  the  tinif!  not  more  than  500  yards  from  the 
gates  of  Angala,  and  he  fell  into  thi>  bAiids  of  the  enemy.  He  died,  how- 
ever, with  great  dignity  :  and  mix  of  Wm  i^unuchs  and  as  many  of  his  slaves 
wlio  would  not  quit  him,  sharwl  bis  fnTe.  A  sultan  of  Bonion  carriea  i» 
anus,  and  il  in  beneath  his  dignity  to  defomJ  himself:  sitting  down,  there- 
fore, und(»r  a  tree,  with  his  ppopht  around  him,  he  received  his  e.nemiei, 
and  hiding  his  face  in  tlie  shawl  which  covered  bis  head,  was  pinrced  wtib 
a  hundred  Kpears.  Ibraliini,  h']»  brother,  succeeded  Itini,  who  ih  now  nM 
more  than  twenty-two  years  old.  The  RultanHhip  of  Bumou,  however,  a 
hut  a  name:  the  court  still  korpsup  conwderabb*  Hiate.  and  adiierefl  strirtly 
to  its  ancient  customs,  and  this  is  thi?  only  priv'ilege  left  them.  £1  Kane- 
ray  is  a  most  interesting  aud  aspiring  chief,  and  an  extraonJinary,  if  not  i 
solitary  inRtance,  in  the  eastern  world,  of  a  man  raising  himself  lo  soveret^ 
power,  from  a  humble  station,  without  shedding  blood  hy  the  sstmadn* 
knife,  or  removing  those  who  hUhuI  in  Ids  way  hy  the  bowatrin^  or  the 
poisoned  cup." 

Physical  I^eaturesS^  The  wholti  country  of  Bomou  is  flat,  and  by  &r 
the  greater  part  id  cohered  with  tliick  underwoo<l,  high  coarse  graas,  and 
parasitical  plants. 

Lake  Tchad7\  We  have  already  adverteil  to  die  exietenre  of  this  rm 
lake.  It  waH  first  beheld  by  Dr  Oudney  and  lits  companions  on  thtff 
reaching  Lan^  tlie  Ironlier  town  of  Bomou,  situated  in  alH>ut  14*  20'  N. 
Int.,  atid  iiparly  on  the  same  meridian  with  Mo<»rzouk.  Major  Denhfln 
speedily  hastened  to  view  this  greatest  of  the  interior  African  watent :  "  By 
sun-rise, 'siiyKhf, ''  I  wason  the  hordere  of  the  lake,  armed  for  the  deMtrurtian 
of  the  multitude  of  l)ird«,  who,  all  unconscious  of  my  purpose,  seemed  a* 
it  were  to  welcome  our  arrival.  Flocku  of  geese  and  wild  flucks,  of  a  nMWt 
beautiful  plumage,  were  quietly  feeding  at  within  half  pistol  shot  of  where 
I  stood ;  and  not  being  a  very  keen  or  iidmman  sportsman,  for  tlie  lemi 
appear  to  me  to  l>e  synonymouM,  my  purpose  of  deadly  warfare  n*8s  almoM 
shaken.  As  I  moved  towards  them,  they  only  changed  their  places  a  little 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  ap]>eared  to  havB  no  idea  of  the  hoKtility  of  my  to- 
tentions.  All  this  was  really  so  new,  that  1  hesitated  to  abuse  the  confi- 
dence with  which  they  regarded  me,  and  very  (juietly  sat  down  to  contem- 
plate the  scene  befor**  me.  IVlicaiis,  cranes,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  grey, 
Tariegnted  an<l  white,  were  scarcely  so  many  j*ard.s  from  my  side,  and  n  bird, 
between  a  snipe  and  a  woinlcock,  resembling  b«)th  and  larger  than  eitb«r; 
immen&e  spoonbills  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  wigeon,   teal,    yellow-legged 
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plnrer*  nnd  a  liuiidred  HperioH  of  (to  me  at  lesHl,)  niiknowrt  Yvater-fowl, 
wore  Hportii)}^:  lH>fori>  iiie;  niul  it  woh  luiiu'  ltrfort<  I  ruulil  ili*iturh  the  truii- 
quilUty  of  tlie  (lvvvll<*rH  on  theM*  wat«*n)  by  tiriiig  a  ^'uii.  'I'h**  M>il  iiuur  the 
edges  of  the  lak(*  was  a  firm  dark  mud  ;  aiid  in  pruut  uf  the  )^eat  uvcrflow- 
injB^  an<l  recedingH  of  the  waierA,  even  in  thiH  advanced  dry  Heasou,  the 
atalks  of  the  gUMub,  of  the  preceding  year  were  standing  in  the  lake,  more 
than  forty  ynrdti  from  the  nlmn'.  TIlu  water  im  ttweel  anil  plenmutt,  and 
abounds  with  fish."  After  ei^ht  duyii  travelling  alnii^  the  western  uhore  of 
the  )ake«  they  cume  to  anothiT  iiiiporlant  feature — tlu*  Yeuu,  a  very  eon- 
Biderahle  stream,  flowing  from  the  wetit>  and  faliinf^  into  the  Tctiad.  It 
was  about  fifty  yardn  broad,  and  two  canoei  lay  on  the  bank,  to  ferry  over 
gowlrt  and  passentferH,  These  vesseln,  ihi»ugh  large,  were  very  rudely  con- 
structed, of  planks  fa.Htene<l  to^^ether  with  cords.  They  re4*eived  twenty 
or  thirty  persomt,  while  the  ciimeU  luid  horseH  Hwam  with  tfieir  heaula  made 
fiist  to  the  bout:*.  Kvery  one  of  tlie  Aral)H  said  this  vms  tJie  Nile.  Tlie 
Tchad  may  !«•  about  200  milet*  in  len^i^th,  und  150  in  breadth.  It 
thuN  forniH  one  of  the  largest  bodiex  of  freah  water  in  the  world,  though  it 

'  cannot  rival  the  miglity  inland  nca»  of  Asia.  Ita  dinienHious  vary  in  an 
cxtmordinary  maimer  according  to  the  Hcajson.  An  extent  of  many  mileH, 
usually  dry,  in  submerged  during  the  rainn.  IIjih  inundated  tract,  coveretl 
witli  impenetrable  thickets,  and  witli  rank  gra^M  twice  the  human  height, 
iM  unfit  for  the  residence  of  men,  and  becomeH  a  Imge  den  of  wihl  beaaltt ; 
elephmit**  of  eiiormouM  dimeuHiouH,  beneath  whose  reclining  bodies  large 
ahruhH,  and  even  young  treen  were  Been  crushed ;  lionn,  pantJien*,  leopards, 
large  Bucket  of  hyaRUiL**,  luul  snakeit  of  moiuitrouH  bulk.  It  is  h  diuaAtruuH 
era  wh(>n  the  nMuming  watem  tlif'lodge  these  muuKterH  of  the  wood,  and 
drive  tlicm  to  seek  tlieir  prt»y  among  the  habitat  ioiitt  of  men.  At  thia  pe- 
rioil  truveUei"N,  and  the  persons  employed  iu  watching  the  liarvextH,  often 
Call  victims  ;  imy,  the  hyaman  have  been  known  to  carry  wulled  towns  by 
atorm,  and  devour  the  herdi^  which  luul  been  driven  into  tliem  for  nhelter. 
Climate,']  Major  Denliam  considerH  the  climate  quite  as  salubrioui)  aa 
that  of  any  other  country  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  preferable  to  many.  The 
▼ariation  of  the  barometer  is  atiriOHt  impercejitible ;  but  tlie  heat  is  intense. 
From  March  to  the  eml  of  June,  thn  tbermonieti*r  at  2  p.  ni.  will  Mome- 
times  rise  to  105"  and  107%  and  t^uffocatini;  winds  from  the  S.  and  S.  E.tlien 
prevail-  The  nights  are  aUo  dreudfully  oppressive.  Tliii*  country  it 
viniied  by  violi'nt  tenipesta  of  lightning,  timndcr,  and  rain  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  an<l  before  the  end  of  June  large  tracts  of  countr)'  are  con- 
verted into  lakes.  In  October  the  winter-season  commences,  with  breezes 
from  the  N.  W.  In  December  and  January  the  thermometer  never  ex- 
ceeds 75*,  and  Kometimes  sinks  to  58*. 

ProducUon».~\  lloniou,  especially  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad  and  along 
the  8har)*  abounds  in  domestic  animals,  snch  as  cows,  shee]),  goat-s,  horses, 
camels,  and  (rulfuloes.  Bullocks  are  the  medium  of  commerce  for  every 
thing;  from  100  to  150  of  these  animals  are  given  for  a  good  horse. 
Abundance  of  fowls  are  reared,  and  hives  of  bees  are  extremely  plentiful. 
In  somi'  places  are  found  lions,  leopards,  civet-cats,  small  wolves,  foxe«, 
wihl  <lng8,  and  an  animal  calle<l  koorignm^  about  the  sir^  of  a  reil-deer, 
with  annulated  horns.  Elephants  are  sometimes  seen,  but  are  n(»t  nume- 
rous ;  and  in  the  rivers  are  found  the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus,  of  both 
of  which  the  fieeh  is  eaten.  The  country  is  much  infested  with  reptiles, 
partii'ularly  snakes  and  scoqnons.  Among  tlie  game  may  l>e  enumerated 
many  species  of  antelopef),  partridges,  wild  ducks,  antl  ostriches.  The  fiesb 
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of  tlip  OHtrii^^li  ia  couflidert'd  im  tlie  jfreatt^sl  luxury.  *'  In  ibis  fine  rliuuUv 
th*?pe  iH  not  ft  vegetabb  nkked  ext*pt  the  oniony  mtl  ilmt  very  Hparmgly ; 
iht?re  i»  not  n  friih,  except  ft  few  limea  in  the  gwdeii  of  the  Hl^eikb.  'ihsf 
liBVe  neillier  brt^ad,  the  mont  hqVuI  and  valuable  Wis  i>f  hum&n  fowi,  nor 
«ait,  ivi^ardeti  flvery  whr-ct*  else  as  a  ne<*tjas&ry  condiiuuiU.  IiiKteatI  of  tii* 
finer  grains  of  wheat  or  riee,  they  raim?  gusaiih,  a  sperles*  of  small  gmu,  or 
rather  se^A^  whicli,  beiug  boiled  to  a  past^,  juiil  raelrvd  fat  poured  ovct  t^ 
the  ft*  />/*«  u&rd  of  Battitm  i^ookery  ifi  proUui^ed,  Woxking  in  iroo, 
ninan^  iiatiiiii!)  whose  chiefs  at  ioatit  are  maj-tial,  ban  usually  got  a  Jstart  he* 
yoiidothfr  artH*  But  w bun  Hillman  the  Efi^iish  carpenter  undert^iuk  to 
rt^pair  a  ttinell  field-piece,  and  oltAUk^Ml  fur  iJ^at  purpose  t1i<;  agisistaace  of 
the  lw«t  Boniou  workmen*  he  was  kfpt  iu  a  slate  of  perpetual  agouf  by 
the  <*lumaim»H  wiili  which  they  hantUt^d  iheii-  tools.  The  only  n^aiitiftb:- 
ttire  ill  whlt'h  thf^y  liave  attftiiied  to  any  kiod  of  excellt^ncv,  i^  lluit  of  rotina. 
clotb  dye*!  blue  with  their  tiae  iiidi|^o,  llie  tobe^  or  pieci'-a  of  whi^h  »rv  x\m 
current  cuiti  of  the  realm  ;  and  yet  hi  \\an  fet&ple  fabric  of  Central  A&ica, 
thoy  ari^  iiuich  exct^lled  by  the  peiiple  of  Kigritia,  aud  thone  to  the  wntk 
The  hare  mJceMsujies  of  Vihy  how**ver,  exist  in  abundaai-e.  The  irattle  m 
bred  in  vnat  h(?rds  by  au  Arab  tribe  r^lK'd  Sbouaaa,  wim  liave  tmnsporwd 
into  Bomon  all  the  paatural  Imbitti  of  their  uauou.  Souietitnes  the 
dau^bter  vr  the  wife  of  &  rich  ShouaA  will  be  mounted  on  her  particulac 
buUock,  and  prtii^iMW  the  loadtnl  a^UiiifdH  ;  extTavo^itiy  adonuHl  witfa 
umber,  bilver  rin^H,  coralt  ajul  all  Anits  of  finery,  her  hair  atFeaming  witk 
fati  H  bifick  mn  of  kohot^  at  lea^t  ati  inch  U'ide)  round  ea4:h  of  h«r  ^jb^ 
and  I  may  eay;  arrtiyed  ffir  conquest  at  the  cr<rwded  market.  Ciupeta  of 
toheu  are  thi^n  spr^ul  on  bt^r  eluniHy  palfrn^y  :  ghei  uita  on  \\i}ir  jatnbt  tUiiA 
jfimbe  delo,  and  with  coiiMtdt'rubW  ^mt^ti  j^nide^  her  animal  by  hie  noA«. 
'Notwithstandlikg  the  peaceabU^ne«9  of  hi^  imtun^  Uur  vanity  i^till  enahla 
her  to  torture  blm  into  ijuuiptliiii^  liki*  oapt-riiig.H  and  curvetiiigs/" 

InfiQbikiH^s.J  The  pnpulHtioo  of  tiumou  is  said  to  by  verj-  grv&X. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  we  are  informed,  that  no  lesa  than  30 
languages  are  spoken  ;  hut  this,  though  it  were  tme,  is  not  an  uneqairocal 
proof  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Major  Denham  estimated  the  popnla- 
tion  at  5,000,000.  The  complexion  of  the  Bomouese,  or  Kanoury  as  they 
call  themselves,  is  entirely  black ;  but  their  features  are  different  &om  the  ge- 
neral features  of  Negroes.  The  women  are  cleanly,  but  not  gDod-looking. 
Both  sexes  are  distinguished  by  high  foreheads.  Major  Denham  confesses  that 
after  entering  the  Negro  country,  his  eye  soon  became  quite  recoucifed  to 
the  complexion  of  the  women,  *  the  shadowed  Urery  of  the  burning  sun.' 
The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  his  work :  "  Though  many  degrees 
fairer,  and  nearer  our  own  blue-eyed  beauties  in  complexion,  when  mode- 
rately cleansed  and  washed,  yet  no  people  ever  lost  more  by  comparison 
than  did  the  white  ladies  of  Mourzook  with  the  black  ones  of  Bomoa  and 
Soudan.  That  the  latter  were  black  there  is  no  denying  ;  bnt  their  beau- 
tiful forms,  expressive  eyes,  pearly  teeth,  and  excessive  cleanliness,  ren- 
dered them  far  more  pleasing  than  the  dirty  half-castes  we  were-  now 
amongst."  The  dress  consists  of  a  robe  of  blue  cotton-cloth,  a  turban  formed 
of  folds  of  cotton-cloth  brought  from  Cairo>  and  a  red  cap  from  TripolL 
Among  the  lower  ranks,  a  girdle  round  the  waist  sometimes  constitutea  the 
only  covering.  Ben  Ali  inforaas  us,  that  the  principal  people  are  diatin- 
gnisbed  by  rings  of  gold  worn  in  the  nose.  The  tattooing  common  to  all 
Negro  nations  in  these  latitudes,  is  here  particularly  uubecoming.  They 
have  20  cuts  or  lines  on  each  side  of  the  iace,  drawn  from  the  corner  of 
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ihp  tnouih  townrdfl  the  niii^leo  »f  the  lower  jaw  and  rhei'k-K*mp.  TJicy 
lia^Tt  also  1  rut  in  th(»  c<»ntre  of  the  forehpftrf,  6  on  each  arm.  6  on  each  leg 
and  thigh,  4  on  each  hrea^t,  and  9  on  each  flidt^  ju^t  a^tovp  the  hifw.  lli^ 
Sliouaa  ^^T8ha  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  bearintf  M'arrfdy  any  rf>flenihlance 
tfi  the  Northern  Araba,  but  Htrikingly  reftemblinf^,  in  featureH  a.*«  well  as 
hahitfl,  the  heat  favoured  English  irypsiw*.  'ihey  h{h*iU(  a  pure  diulect  of 
E^\'ptiau  Arahic  Among  the  lowrr  nnlent  i\i  tlte  people,  draftH  18  the 
ronimon  ainuspment,  aft  chewt  \*  among  the  nobler.  At  huth  g:anie8  they 
•n*  very  «'Xpen.  Tlw^y  are  dexterouB  Hp<mnnen.  Oenham  tow  one  e^ 
thfir  rhiefH  in  battle  with  the  FelatiihH,  tlirow  ei^ht  f*pe<ui<  which  all  told 
at  the  diMtance  of  30  or  36  yardH.  The  mode  of  huildinif  rpnemblei  tJiat 
which  iH  common  araon|;  the  Moors  of  Barbarj'.    The  apartmetitR  sumiund 

■  m|UMn-  court.  The  walls  are  made  of  tempenMl  mud  or  clay  intermixed 
with  rttonefi,  and  plaf«tered  in  the  inf<tde  and  outxide  with  clay  or  mnd  mixed 
with  •land.  'Hie  roof,  which  im  not  durable,  is  forme^l  nf  the  hnuichcjv  of  the 
palm-lrt'e,  interwoven  with  bnwh-wood  ;  and  the  wholf  is  white-washed  nith 

■  ipeeiet>t  of  chalk.  The  nrticle«i  of  funiituru  are.  nipan,  and  few  in  Dumber. 
In  the  houAeft  are  generally  found  mata  covered  with  shiH>p-iikinfi.  for  a  bed ; 
earthen  pot^  and  pan.s,  several  woollen  dishes  and  IxiwIh,  a  carpet,  a  lamp 
for  oil,  and  uometimea  a  copper  kettle.  Tu  the^e  articles  the  hiirher  ranks 
add  hiLnrlHome  carpets,  leathern  ciiHhions  atuifed  with  wool,  w^veral  ntenaiU 
of  co|>p('r  and  bnwA,  with  a  kind  of  candlesticks  in  which  they  hum  can- 
dles miute  of  tnlluw  and  Iteen'  wax.  A  mtuical  box,  which  lunjor  Denham 
caused  to  piny  or  mop  by  merely  holding  up  his  fingiT,  occasioned  the 
wihh^t  exclamations  of  wonder  and  plea.-^ure.  Several  ro«'.ketB,  whicii 
were  exhibited,  Vk^^'vi*  no  lew  the  objects  of  admiration  tlmn  of  terror :  and 
a  gun,  which  was  mounted  on  a  carriage  for  the  nder  of  tlie  country  by 
llillmim,  the  European  artificer  who  accompanied  the  expeflition,  was  re- 
ceived with  expretuti<mK  of  wondiT  and  gratitude.  The  watcheH  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  examine<l  with  eager  curiosity ;  also  a  aextant  and  other  articlea, 
and  all  burst  out  into  exclamntions  of '  Wonderful  t  Wonderful  I'  ut  each  new 
example  of  our  superior  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts.  **  The  fnMhions  of 
courts,"  says  a  lively  reviewer,  ^^  are  often  little  umler  the  guidance  either  of 
nature  or  taste ;  nor  has  Europe  in  this  respect  alwuyu  ground  to  reproach 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Hut  there  ia  probably  no  court  of  which  the  taste  is 
M>  abaurd,  grotesque,  or  preposterous,  as  that  of  Bornou.  A  huge  belly  ia 
consitiered  the  primary  requisite  of  a  tine  gentleman,  or  of  one  tit  to  wait 
on  tlw  sullan ;  and  where  feeding  and  cramming  will  not  produce  this  ele- 
gimt  feature,  the  part  in  lUHliioued  and  Mtut!ed  out  till  it  appears  to  posseav 
the  reipiu-ed  dimension.  The  honour  attaclwd  to  this  form  munt  arise  seem- 
ingly from  its  being  considered  a»  a  type  of  abundance  and  luxury.  Over 
this  unwieldy  bulk  are  then  thrown  ten  or  twelve  successive  robu^  of  vari- 
ous and  rich  materials.  Tlie  head,  too,  Is  covered  with  fold  over  fold,  till 
tliere  is  seen  only  u  small  (tart  of  the  face,  wliicb,  according  to  the  nicest 
taste*  ought  to  nppear  entirely  oti  one  side.  Over  all  are  uumberleu 
charms  enclose<l  in  green  leather  cases,  covering  their  clothes,  hor»es  and 
arms.  In  this  attire  these  cliampions  actually  take  the  tield ;  bat  the  idea 
of  such  unwieldy  hogsheads  acting  any  part  in  battle,  appeared  to  the 
mission  utterly  ridiculous.  Indeed,  tba  sultan,  who  ought  to  be  more  pro- 
tuberant, and  burie<l  under  a  greater  quantity  of  cloth  than  any  of  his 
cJiiefs,  is  snbjecf  to  the  convenient  etiquette  of  never  fighting.  When  his 
army  is  routed,  and  he  cannot  es4'ape.  he  M*ats  himself  in  atate  under  a 
ti'oe,  and  tranquilly  avvaita  the  stroko  of  the  enemy." 
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JUiftimy  Force.'^  Tlie  sheikh's  force  was  composed  of  30,000  ravalr^ 
and  9,000  Kanemboo  tnfoiitr)',  when  Denham  visited  this  rouiitr)'. 
In  approaching  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bfiniou,  major  Denham  and  Ium 
parly  were  totally  ignorant  of  tlie  character  or  couditiun  of  the  people  they 
were  now  to  yiait.  They  liad  lieard  dift'ereJit  rc]>orts  of  the  military  force 
of  the  sovereign  of  Bornou  ;  one  said  they  were  a  few  ragged  Negnwn 
armed  witli  spears* — others  that  hio  forces  wore  numerous  and  well-trmne^l. 
TTiey  knew  not  wliat  credit  to  attach  to  thowe  different  reportn,  and  were 
in  iJuulit  wlietlier  lliey  should  find  a  chief  at  tlie  head  of  thouiiandB,  or  he 
received  under  a  tree  hy  a  barbarian  surrounded  liy  a  few  naked  8lari». 
The  real  state  of  the  ca-^e  is  described  in  the  ful  lowing  pa»Hage :  **  Tli«M 
doubts,  however,  were  quickly  removed.  J  Iiad  ri{ldtM!i  on  a  (^hort  distance 
in  front  of  Boo-Khaloom  (on  Arab  merchant  by  wlioni  the  expedition  was 
accompanied)  with  bt!§  train  of  ArabN  tdl  mounted  aiiil  dretwcd  oat  in  thru* 
best  apparel,  and  from  the  tbicknean  of  tbu  trecN  soon  lost  Hight  of  them. 
I  rode  tttill  onwards,  and,  on  approaching  a  Kpot  ]esii  thickly  planted^  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  hpc  in  front  of  nw  a  body  of  hevenil  tbunsand  cavalry 
drawn  up  In  line,  and  extending  ritcbt  and  left  quite  bm  fur  ax  I  could  see ; 
and,  checking  my  horee,  1  awaitu<l  the  arrival  of  my  party,  mnler  the  Hhadc 
of  a  wide-»preadlng  acacia.  The  Uornuu  troops  remained  quite  et<'adv, 
without  noise  or  confuHion :  nnd  a  few  horsemen,  who  were  moving  about 
in  front  giving  directions,  were  the  only  jferwunsont  of  the  ranks.  On  the 
AraliH  appearini^  in  sight,  a  slumt.  or  ynll  wasi  gi^cn  by  tlie  Hheikli's people^ 
which  rent  tbe  air  ;  a  bhwt  was  blown  from  tb^'ir  mde  iii^lnunfiitH  of  ma&ic 
equally  l«ud»  and  they  nu)veii  on  to  meet  Uuo-Kbaloom  and  hiK  Arabs. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  tact  and  management  in  their  movementB 
whicli  astonished  me ;  three  separate  small  bodies,  from  tbe  centre  and 
each  flank,  kept  charging  rapidly  towards  u«,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  our 
horses'  beads,  without  checking  the  speed  of  their  own  until  the  moment 
of  their  halt,  while  the  whole  body  moved  onwards.  These  parlies  were 
mounted  on  Homll  but  very  perfect  horses,  who  Kt<»pped  and  wJieeled  from 
their  utmost  speed  with  gT(*at  precision  and  ex|>ertne*»s.  shakint;  their  Fpeam 
over  their  heads,  exclaiming  *  Barca  /  Barca  /  Alh  niakkuvi  cha^  alia 
ckeragn  f  *  Blessing,  blessing,  Sons  of  your  country  !  Sons  of  your  coun- 
try r  and  retiuTiing  quickly  to  (he  front  of  the  luxly,  in  onler  to  repent  the 
cliarge.  Wliile  all  this  was  going  on,  they  dosed  in  their  right  and  left 
flanks,  and  flurrimniietl  the  liltlo  body  of  Arab  warriors  so  complotely,  aa 
to  give  the  compliment  of  welcoming  them  %'ery  much  the  appearance  of  a 
dcctimitiou  of  a  contempt  for  l]n'ir  wmkness." 

Langiiage  and  BcHgion.^  The  languages  spoken  in  Bornou,  aa  lias 
been  already  mentioned,  are  mmierous.'  'I'lie  Andnc  language  is  under- 
stood!, and  is  used  in  conversation  by  the  principal  families.  Tlie  Arabic 
characters  are  used  in  writing  the  language  of  Bnrnou.  'Ilie  Bomoneee 
arc  strict  Moslem,  and  less  tolerant  than  the  Arnbs.  **  I  have  known  a 
Bomouese,"  saj-s  major  Denham,  **  refuse  to  eat  with  an  Arab,  becanae 


I'lip  foDowiniic  Itt  A  ipccimen  of  the  liiriKt)n([c  tpoken  la  (h«  caplul,  which  mav  %■ 
QOtttlilered  na  the  pi'oper  lan^iugo  of  the  klnt'doo) :  — 


One 

Lakka 

Two 

Endee 

Thr«« 

Niakoo 

Four 

JMm 

Fir« 

Otoo 

Six 

AroJIroo 

S«v«n 

Hiuk^ 

Eight 

TaUore 

Nrn€ 

VUkar 

I'm 

Meih> 

Eleven 

hieikit  Lnkka 

Twelve 

Meik-ii  Fuike 

Thirteen 

Mirico  AViibM 

FourUro 

Atidu,  Dekoa. 
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he  ha<i  not  p<*rforin«l  tulhf  (washed  aiid  prayed)  Rt  the  precedtiijf  appuintetl 
hoar,  in  ilie  tuwns  art?  many  hoju  who  have  performed  the  pi]^inai;e  to 
Merr»,  and  who  excel  in  writing  the  Arabic  characters,  an  well  as  is 
teaching  the  art  to  others.  However  fltrange  it  may  appear,  eiwh  knfUa 
leaving  Bomou  for  Fezzan,  rarrioa  s<>veral  i^opies  of  the  Koran  written  by 
tbe  Bomou  JighU,  which  will  sell  in  Barhary  or  E^ypt  for  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  each.  The  Arabic  characters  are  also  uned  by  them  to  expresa 
their  own  language.  Every  chief  has  one  of  \kieM\Jighis  attached  lo  him, 
who  writes  despatches  from  his  dictation  with  great  facility." 

Commerce.'\  Instead  of  grain,  as  in  Kezzan,  the  medium  of  excbaoge, 
with  regrard  to  smaller  articles^  in  Bornoa>  is  a  kind  of  metal  which  seems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  copper  anil  brass,  and  is  formetl  into  pieces  of  different 
weights.  The  pnnripat  articles  with  whicli  Bomou  funiishes  those  who 
trade  to  it  are,  g^otdnilust,  slaves,  horses,  ostrich-feathers,  salt  and  civet. 
W'e  are  nut  informed  whether  the  gold-dust  be  a  native  product,  or  be 
procured  by  trading  with  other  nations.  The  slaves  are  ]irocured  chiefly 
from  Beghenni  an^l  ili^"  other  tributary  districts  to  the  south  of  Bornou, 
where  a  regular  »>ystem  of  slave-tmuting  has  long  been  carried  on.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  make  yearly  incursions  into  the  neighbouring 
negro  countries,  and  carry  away  as  slave*,  an  many  of  the  inhabitants  as 
tliey  can  make  prisoners.  Towards  their  own  justification  tliey  argue, 
that  the  negroes  are  cannibals  :  bo  great  a  resemblance  lias  African  injustice 
to  that  of  Europe.  Tlie  excuses  arc  equally  justifiable,  and  in  both  cases 
equally  true.  Tlie  civet  is  obtained  from  a  specica  of  cat.  The  animal  is 
irritated  till  it  perspire  copiously,  and  then  the  moisture  is  carefully  scraped 
from  the  liair.  This  operation  is  renewed  at  short  intervals,  till  the  animal 
expire,  wliicEi  usually  happens  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  One  cat  ge- 
nerally yields  half  an  ounce  of  civet.  The  inhabitants  of  Bornou  form  the 
iron  afforded  by  their  country  into  such  slight  tools  as  their  work  requires. 
Of  their  hemp,  they  make  a  kind  of  coarse  linen,  and  of  cotton,  a  kind 
of  cloth  which  is  dyed  blue,  and  highly  valued.  They  make  carpets 
for  coverings  to  their  horses,  and  coverings  for  tents,  of  wool,  and  the  hair 
of  camels  and  goats.  None  of  these  manufat-tures  arc  so  extensive  as  to 
allow  exportation.  In  return  for  the  articles  expotted,  they  receive  copper, 
brass,  and  dollars  from  Tripoli,  by  the  way  of  IV/zan,  red  woollen  caps, 
check  linens,  light  coarse  woollen  cloths,  Itaize,  baracans,  small  Turkey 
carpets,  and  plain  Mesurata  carpels,  silk  wrought  and  unwrouglit,  tissues 
and  brocades,  sabrc-blades,  knireei,  scisaarai  coral  beails,  bmall  looking- 
glasses,  &c* 

Toirn^.^  The  towns  of  Bomon  are  in  general  large  and  welt-built, 
sun'ounded  with  wall^  from  35  to  40  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  thick. 
The  principal  besides  Kouka  are — Birnify  the  residence  of  the  sultan, — 
Old  Bimipj  the  ancient  capital,  which  is  said  to  have  had  once  a  population 
of  200,000  floulfl^ — and  Angornout  16  miles  from  Kouka,  with  30,000  in- 
habitants. 

Mandara.]  To  the  S.  of  Bornou  is  the  country  of  Mandara,  the 
sultan  of  which  resides  at  Mora,  6  days'  march,  or  180  miles  from 
Kouka.  Major  Donhara  on  his  route  to  this  district  from  Kouka,  passed 
through  a  large  town  called  Deegoa^  with  a  population  of  30,000  souls, 
an^l  another  populous  town  called  Affixgaif.  The  neighbouring  towns  were 
Sogamuy  KinHacIka^  Masseranh  and  Kingoa.  The  northenimost  point 
of  the  Mandara  hills  commence  near  the  town  of  Dehro,  and  extend  in  ap- 
parently inieruiiuabie  ridges  E.  S.  E^  S.  W.,  and  W.     Those  uearest  Uie 
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vyvf  appaivntly  ilid  not  eiccoed  2500  feet ;  but  the  peeki  in  toe  di 
(tetfnii«(l  to  hn  sevfml  tfiuiiRand  fppt  bighen  Irmi  h  fuuucj  in  ftbuiufaiMtii 
all  ibe  Mfttidaia  hUln.  All  tlie  htiUBes,  or  huts,  at  Mtinclara  have  <Mm 
<loorfi  lo  ihe  coax'tj  which  aro  inaitf!  of  [>ieeea  of  wooti,  hi»ped  togHl« 
with  iron.  Th<?y  luakfl  hinges,  sm»ll  h&r^,  and  &  fiort  of  hoCj  tisftd  to  wed 
the  com,  and  send  them  for  eale  tothe  Uortiou  t0Wt\9*  The  Iron  their  fe* 
ia  mostly  bfou^hi  from  the  we&t?  near  Pnrowha,  TIse  pHncipcd  Munkn 
townB,  eie^hl  in  number^  all  wUnd  in  ft  valley ;  their  inlj&bitatits  pi-ofc«9  Jeter 
miHin.  The  piioplu  of  Maiidara  are  mi  intfullig^nt  and  lively  rac^e,  wiii 
features  sltog^ttier  lesa  flEi»i?ned  than  the  flornoufHe*  ^loDdnra  wta  fm- 
merly  totr*prised  within  th^  teiriioi-y  of  ihft  Buliaii  of  ICo>'v»a^  ft  coaatn 
bordering  apon  it  to  the  S.  W. — To  the  S*  E,  of  MRndara  »  a  coootfj 
ciUied  Mwsgoro  :  the  Shouaas  border  on  tijp  N.aud  N.  E*  frontier.  Msj« 
Denham  tnet  with  a  native  who  said  that  he  had  beeti  20  da^-s  S.  of  Mis* 
dara,  to  a  country  called  Adamoipa,  which  he  described  as  beifi^  situated 
ia  the  centre  of  a  plain  swrrounded  with  mountains  ten  times  a*  hi^  ii 
the  Mandara  chain*  He  paased  several  eitensire  lakeA  in  the  joiirwT; 
and  before  arriving  at  Adamowa^  crdsaed  a,  river  flowing-  from  the  W.  te» 
tween  two  very  high  riflpeB. 

KiNtfCOM  OP  LoGGUN.]  Dr  Oudneya  niijsaioti  had  lie«u^  much  of  » 
great  river,  the  Sharif  falling  from  the  south  into  the  TcJtad  ;  and*  after 
Hooie  riiffir^uhies,  they  aucceeded  in  obtaining^  permiasion  to  Wait  ir  andtbt 
kinptlom  of  lAiggntit  ftitunted  on  il>i  ImnW  Tliey  were  mirpri^ed  at  ib» 
inA^nlude  of  the  Btreaiu,  which  they  found  near  ib*  junction^  about  hiilfi 
mile  broad,  luid  rHiittitig  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  mil**  u 
hour.  Tliey  traced  it  upwards  about  forty  mile*,  and  saw  it  flowing,  *ai 
^eat  beauty  and  majesty,  poHt  tho  high  walla  of  the  capital  of  Litg^nn.* 
Thi*  country,  now  seen  and  heard  of  for  the  first  time  by  Europeazu,  pre- 
SROtetl  soinp  features  s^^ppno^  ti>  any  ypt  sfeii  in  Africii,  Amfd  tlje  furlnm 
warfare  of  the  surrounding  states,  the  Loggunese  hare  steadily  caltirated 
peace,  which,  by  a  skilful  neutrality,  they  hare  been  able  to  maintain. 
They  are  industrious,  and  work  steadily  at  the  loom,  which  is  considered 
here  as  an  occupation  not  degrading  to  freemen.  The  cloth,  affcer  behig 
thrice  steeped  in  a  dye  composed  of  their  incomparable  indigo,  is  laid  on 
the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  till  tt  acquires 
the  most  brilliant  gloss.  They  have  a  metallic  currency,  only  indeed  of 
iron  ;  but  none  of  their  neighbours  have  any  thing  of  the  kind.  They  are 
described  as  a  remarkably  handsome  and  healthy  race ;  the  females,  in 
particular,  far  more  intelligent,  and  possessing  a  superior  carriage  and  man- 
ner to  those  of  any  neighbouring  nation.  We  are  concerned  to  add,  that, 
though  much  superior  in  these  respects  to  the  Bomou  females,  tbey  iall 
below  them  in  those  virtues,  which  form  the  chief  ornament  of  their  so. 
In  particular,  we  find  them  charged  with  a  total  absence  of  commoa 
honesty.  *  TTiey  examined  every  thing,  even  to  the  pockets  of  my  trowsen ; 
and  more  inquisitive  ladies  I  never  saw  in  any  country.  They  begged  for 
every  thing,  and  nearly  all  attempted  to  steal  something.  When  found 
out,  they  only  laughed  heartily,  clapped  their  hands  together,  and  ex- 
claimed— Why,  how  sharp  he  is  I  Only  think  I  Why,  he  caught  us.' — 
Loggun  is  very  abundant  in  provisions  of  all  kinds,  the  cattle  being  chiefly 
furnished  by  Shouaas,  who  inhabit  in  great  numbers  about  the  lake.  Un- 
happily, it  swarms  with  another  species  of  life  :  *  Flies,  bees,  and  mc»squi- 
tos,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  peace-destroy- 
ing powers.'     The  inhabitants  dare  not  stir  out  fbr  two  or  three  boon  in 
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the  day,  without  the  hoMrd  of  their  lutea  producing  serious  illneM  ;  children 
hftre  been  known  to  be  killed  by  them.  The  only  reeoorce  ia,  to  make  m 
6re  of  wet  straw,  and  ait  involved  in  the  thick  smoke  it  produoet— -if  the 
remedy  is  not  thought  worse  than  the  evil. 


CHAP.  IV— THE  FEULAIAH  KINGDOM. 

Territory  of  the  Bedees.j  Dr  Oudney  obtained  permission  to 
make  an  excursion  westward  from  Bomou  into  Soodau.  Their  way  at  first 
lay  partly  along  the  banks  of  the  Yeou,  which  were  here  found  well  cultivat- 
ed,aad  crowded  with  towns  and  villages.  Beyond  the  Bomou  fix>ntier,  the 
route  led  along  the  territories  of  the  JSedees,  a  rude  people,  who,  protected 
by  natural  fastnesses,  hold  themselves  still  independent,  and  retain  their 
Pagan  rites,  on  which  ground  it  i»  considered  the  first  duty  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  enslave  or  kill  them*  It  cannot  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Bedees  should  do  in  like  manner  towards  them :  and  hence  this 
tract  becomes  extremely  dangerous,  especially  as  the  caravans  have  a  habit 
of  considering  all  tliey  meet  as  Bedees.  llie  party  experienced  one  day 
an  extreme  and  remarkable  cold.  The  water  was  covered  with  thin  flakes 
of  ice,  and  the  leathern  water-skins  were  frozen  as  hard  as  a  board. 

FELLATAii  Territory.^  On  entering  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  empire  of  the  Fellatahs,  the  travellers  found  themselves  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  superior  cultivation,  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  laige  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  which  were  annually  produced 
by  irrigation,  and  the  grain  stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  poles  as  a 
security  from  the  insects.  As  this,  however,  was  a  conquered  country, 
the  ravages  of  Fellatah  warfare  were  visible,  and  whole  quarters  were  seen 
in  the  towns,  from  which  all  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  into  slavery. 
Katagum,  a  district  which  can  muster  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  had 
been  recently  wrested  from  Bomou,  and  formed  now  the  most  westerly 
Fellatah  province.  The  Yeou  was  now  seen  in  a  new  direction,  coming 
from  the  south,  out  of  a  country  siud  to  be  mountainous,  and  inhabited  by 
rude  tribes. 

HistotyJ2  Clapperton  informs  us  tliat  the  founder  of  Soccatoo,  the 
sheikh  Othman  Danfodio,  came  originally  from  the  woods  of  Ader  or  Ta- 
dela ;  and  having  settled  in  Ghoober,  built  a  town,  where  the  Fellatahs 
soon  began  to  gather  round  him.  Driven  from  Ghoober,  he  retired  to 
Ader,  where  he  built  himself  a  town ;  but  the  Fellatahs  continuing  to  flock 
to  him,  he  ventured  to  attack  the  heathen  tribes  of  Soodan,  and  soon  con- 
quered Kano,  and  overran  Ghoober.  After  this  the  whole  of  Houssa, 
with  Cubbe,  Youri,  and  part  of  NyfFee,  fell  under  his  dominion.  No 
sooner  bad  the  Fellatahs  furly  established  themselves,  than  Arabs,  from 
both  the  £.  and  W.  came  to  congratulate  Danfodio  on  his  newly  acquired 
territory  ;  and  numbers  of  Fellatahs  from  the  W.  came  to  settle  in  Housaa. 
These  the  sheikh  located  principally  in  Zegzeg.  "  The  Fellatahs  or  Fou- 
lahs,"  continues  Clapperton,  **  before  he  gathered  them  under  his  govern- 
ment, did  not  live  in  towns,  but  were  scattered  over  the  greater  part  of 
Soudan,  attending  to  their  herds  and  flocks,  living  in  temporary  huts,  ge- 
nerally in  the  midst  of  unfrequented  woods,  and  seldom  visiting  the  town*. 
This  business  they  left  to  the  women,  who  attended  the  markets,  and  sold 
the  produce  of  their  cattle.  The  men  were  reported  to  live  a  religious 
and  harmless  H£e^  speiuUiig  a  great  part  of  their  tinie  ia  reading  the  Koxaa 
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and  other  reli^ous  hooks.  Now  and  thpn,  r  few  of  trSnr^wunJfl  mm 
wonld  come  forth,  and  euga^  theniwlves  for  n  ft'W  ypara  with  the  Ma- 
hometan Hultann  and  ^overnont,  until  they  hafi  <'ollected  a  little  money^ 
with  which  they  purchased  ii  few  cattle,  and  then  returned  to  the  wood» 
to  their  couiitrjMnen,  wiio  uioveil  ahout  from  one  pronnce  to  another,  ac- 
cording? to  th«  sensonfl,  and  the  nature  and  quantity  of  pasture  and  water; 
coDteiUed  with  huihling  teinporary  huttt  of  8traw  and  runhes,  and  to  be  left 
in  peace.  No  one  indeed  thought  of  diuturbinjz'  them,  or  of  interferintf 
with  their  pursuits,  they  being  probably  considered  as  too  coiiteniptihle 
and  inHigiiificaut  to  excite  any  fear.  Tlius  disjwrsed,  no  one  but  them- 
selves knew  or  could  gmws  ai  their  numbers.  MelH,  or  the  petty  king- 
doniH  of  Foota-Torra,  Foota-Bondooj  and  Foota-Jallo,  were -the  placrs 
whence  tliey  wprea*!  theniHelves  eastward,  until  they  becatue  very  rousider- 
alde,  in  point  of  numberH,  in  all  the  couutrips  between  the  above-mentioned 
pla^'cs  and  Waday.  Many  of  them  hurl  perf<»nned  their  pilj^muiage  to 
Mecc«,  and  others  had  visited  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Moroi'co,  as  a\ho 
Alpere,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  hrinpti^  hack  with  ibein  all  the  Arabic  books 
they  were  able  to  beg  or  buy. "  In  IblG  the  old  Hheikli  died,  when  his  son 
Mohammed  Bello  8UC<:ccde<l  to  the  jfovemnient  of  Houasa ;  but  the  con- 
quered territories  to  the  westward  were  fpven  to  hiH  nephew  Mohaimned 
Ben  Abdallah.  The  deatli  of  Dunfodio  wiw  the  signal  for  the  conquenvl 
provinces  to  revolt ;  but  the  sultan  Bello  him  retaken  the  greater  part  of 
Ghoober  and  Nyffee  ;  and  Zainfra,  Youri,  and  Cubbe  have  in  part  auh- 
niitte<l,  on  condition  of  l»eing  niU'd  by  their  native  chiefs. 

The  Feilatahs.']  'I'he  maimers  of  the  I'ellatalis  are  thus  describcJ  by 
Clnppertou  : — "  They  rise  at  day-break,  wash,  and  eay  their  prayers,  coont 
their  b4>ads  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  tlien  chew  a  ^ora-nut,  if  thcty  have 
any  ;  after  which,  they  sip  a  quantity  of  scnkie  or  furrO'fHrrocoo  (prepara- 
tions of  ilourra-flowerfl,  flour,  and  milk,  or  water).  About  teu  A.  M.  they 
liRve  hoilhd  rice  nerved  with  a  little  melted  butter.  After  tbij!*,  they  pay 
visits,  or  lounge  in  the  &lia<le,  hear  the  news,  say  prayers,  and  count  their 
bcadK,  till  PunHt't,  when  they  take  a  meal  of  jnuidinp  with  a  little  atewed 
meat  or  a  few  small  fi?ih.  They  then  retire  to  rest.  During  the  spring 
and  harve«i.  i\w  proprietors  of  e»tateH  ride  out  to  their  (UiTereut  slave-vil- 
lages, to  look  filler  tfieir  ^rrain,  cotton,  or  intlipo-plantatiouH,  or  to  the 
place  where  they  liave  their  cattle.  The  wives  of  the  ]irinripal  people, 
(who  all  appear  to  keep  up  the  number  allowed  by  the  Koran,)  are  occu- 
pied in  directing  the  female  slaves  in  their  work,  cooking  their  husbands* 
food,  cleaning  and  spinning  cotton,  and  <!refiNing  their  liair,  teeth,  eve- 
brown,  and  eye-laBlies ;  which  take  up  no  little  time.  Tliey  bIro  take 
charge  of  sending  the  female  slaves  to  market,  1o  sell  tlicir  spare  cotton, 
grain, ytfrro^wrrocoo,  millet,  cakes  frieil  m  butter,  and  fried  fish  ;  the  latter 
are  usually  caught  by  the  younger  male  (tlarea.  Mucli  time  is  apent  in 
receiving  and  paying  visits  ;  for  they  are  great  gOKsips,  and  are  allowed 
more  lilwrty  than  the  generality  of  Malionmiedan  women. 

*'  The  dre«R  of  the  men  in  a  red  cap  with  a  blue  tassel  of  silk,  a  white 
turbau,  part  of  which,  or  a  fold,  nhades  the  brow  and  eyes  ;  another  fold 
is  taken  over  the  nose,  which  covers  the  mouth  and  chin,  lianginc:  down 
on  the  breast ;  a  white  shirt,  close  at  the  1>rea»t»  and  ahurt  in  the  Kkirtjt,  a 
large  white  tobe  and  white  trowsers,  trimnjed  with  red  or  green  silk,  and 
B  pair  of  sandals  or  boots  :  this  is  the  dress  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealthy  inliabitant>i.  ^V^len  tnivelling,  they  wear,  over  the  turban, 
bruad-briiiuncd  straw  liat,  with  a  rooud,  low  crown.     Some  who  do 
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nffect  ^n^At  MncCUy  or  leaminif,  wear  check  tob<w  and  Wue  turbui*  ovpr 
till)  (urclteaii,  willi  tliv  end  hancing  down  behind  :  tliu  poorer,  a  white 
checJc  toWf  white  Ci^t  and  trowaens,  and  ssndalti.  Sonif!  ari>  content  with 
tliu  straw  hat  only  ;  but  uli  wear  a  aword,  which  18  carried  over  the  left 
■houldcr.  The  women  Iultp  a  cloth  atriped  with  blue,  wliitc.  and  red, 
Calliug  as  low  bk  the  aucle« ;  silrer  rings  in  the  ears,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  ill  diametPT  ;  brtu.*eleta  of  horn,  glass,  hruas,  copper,  or  Nilvor,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  wearer;  round  ihe  neck,  beads  and  strings  of 
gUuw  or  coral ;  round  the  aucles,  bmasi  copper,  or  silver,  and  sometiiaee 
rings  on  the  toea  as  well  as  fingera.  The  fashionable  ornament  is  a 
Spaniiih  dollar  soldered  fast  to  a  ring.  The  poor  women  have  pewter, 
brasi<>,  and  copper  rings.  The  hair  is  generally  turned  up  like  a  crest  un 
Uie  top  of  thi!  head,  witli  something  like  n  pig's  tail  banging  down  from 
each  extremity,  a  little  before  the  ears, 

**  Some  of  the  Fellatah  women  have  the  hair  frizzed  out  at  the  ends,  all 
rnutid  tfie  head  ;  others  ttavo  the  hair  plaiteil  in  four  xmall  plaitu,  go'mg 
r<mi](l  ifie  head  like  a  riband  or  l>andHau.  Tliis  and  all  tlie  plaited  parts, 
are  w<>ll  sme^ired  over  with  indigo  or  shumri.  Tlie  razor  is  applied  to 
Ninooth  all  uneven  places,  and  to  give  a  high  and  fine  arch  to  the  forebear] ; 
they  thin  tlie  eye-brows  to  a  fine  line,  which,  with  the  eyc-lasbes,  are 
rubbed  over  with  poundtMl  le.ail  ore  :  this  is  done  by  drawing  a  small  pen 
tliut  ha.N  been  dipped  in  ihiK  ore.  The  teeth  are  then  dyed  with  the  gora- 
uut.  and  a  root  of  a  phiinug  red  colour ;  the  liands  and  feet,  tlie  toe  and 
finger  nails,  are  stained  red  with  henna.  A  lady,  thus  equipped,  is  fit  to 
uppiiar  in  the  best  society.  The  looking-glass  is  a  circular  piece  of  metal, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  set  in  a  small  skin  box,  and  is  often 
applied  to.  Tlie  young  girls  of  the  better  sort  of  people,  dress  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  tlieir  motliers,  after  they  arrive  at  the  lige  of  nine  or 
ten :  before  that,  they  liave  very  little  dress,  except  the  binta  *ir  apron, 
scollopetl  or  vundyketl  round  with  reil  cloth,  with  two  long,  broa<l  strings 
vandyked  round  in  the  same  manner,  hanging  down  as  low  as  tlie  heela 
behind.  Thi^  is  the  dress  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  until  fit  for  mar- 
riage, as  also  uf  a  great  many  of  the  virgin  fenmle  nlaves. 

"  Their  marriages  are  celftbrate<l  witliout  any  pomp  or  noise.  Tlie 
bride,  as  far  as  1  n^as  informed,  is  always  consulted  by  her  parents,  but  a 
refusal  on  her  port  is  unknown.  Tho  poorer  class  of  people  make  u]) 
matters  much  in  the  same  way ;  tliat  is,  after  having  got  the  consent  of 
one  another,  they  ask  their  father  and  mother.  The  dowry  given  by  a 
man  of  good  condition  with  regard  to  riches,  may  1m?  said  to  consist  of 
young  female  slaves,  carved  and  mounted  calabashes  or  gourds,  filled  with 
millet,  douiTQ,  and  rice,  cloths  for  the  loins,  bracelets,  and  the  equipage  of 
Iter  toilet,  and  one  or  two  large  wooden  mortars  for  beating  com,  &c.  and 
stones  for  grinding,  &c. :  even  these  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  heads 
of  her  female  slavca,  when  she  first  goes  to  her  husbandV  bouse. 

**  They  always  bury  their  dead  behind  the  house  which  the  deceased  oc- 
cupied while  living,  llie  following  day,  all  the  friends  and  relations  of 
tile  deceased  visit  the  head  of  the  family,  and  sit  awhile  witli  the  bereaved 
party,  if  the  husband  dies,  the  widow  retunis  to  the  house  of  her  parents, 
with  the  property  she  brought  with  her. 

'*  'Hie  domi'stic  slaves  are  generally  well  treated.  The  males  who  havif 
arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  are  given  a  wife,  and  sent  to  live 
at  their  villages  and  farms  in  the  country,  where  they  build  a  hut,  and, 
until  the  harvest,  are  fed  by  their  owners.     When  tlie  time  for  mllivatin^ 
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the  groimJ  and  aowiQ||r  die  seed  fomea  on,  the  owner  point*  ent  wkM  k 
fpquires,  and  what  is  to  he  aowii  on  it.  The  slave  is  thea  atlowpd  to* 
close  a  pHrt  For  himsBlf  »iid  family*  The  honrs  of  labour,  for  liis  awur, 
are  from  dayliglit  till  mid-dfly ;  the  repiainder  of  tlie  day  is  enipIoy#J  • 
his  own,  or  in  aoy  other  way  he  may  think  proper.  At  the  time  of  l» 
fe»t,  when  tii^y  cut  and  tie  up  the  grtiinj  each  sUtre  get«  ■  bundle  of  tb 
different  feOTt»  of  grain,  nboiit  a  huahel  of  our  measure,  for  hiins^U.  7W 
gnin  on  his  own  groand,  is  entirely  left  for  hi*  own  nae,  and  he  miy  dt 
poee  of  it  tiB  he  thiakii  proper.  At  the  vacant  seasons  of  the  yew,  bf 
moat  attend  to  the  calls  of  his  tnaator,  whether  to  accompany  him  on  i 
journey,  or  to  go  to  war  if  sm>  ordered. 

•*  The  children  of  a  slave  are  also  slaves,  and  when  uhle^  are  tMoflf 
not  out  to  attend  the  goats  mtd  ahec^p,  and  ni  a  more  adviuaced  agf,  lb 
htiUocks  and  lurgcr  cattle ;  they  aro  soon  afierwards  taken  home  t*  dv 
meatPFB  houeej  to  look  after  hia  horse  or  his  domeetic  concems^  as  Ivnf » 
they  remain  winkle,  I'he  domestic  tilavps  are  fed  the  saiue  as  the  rtad  4 
the  family,  with  whom  they  appear  to  be  on  an  equality  of  footing.  TV 
children  of  »lave«,  whether  dwelling  In  the  house  or  od  tlie  farm,  are  Bfw^ 
flold,  ij»lef*s  thifir  behaviour  la  such,  that  after  repeated  punishmpnt^  thry 
continu*»  nrmanageabW,  so  that  the  niaeter  is  compelled  to  part  with  tb(4t 
Tlie  slaveH  that  are  floldj  are  those  taken  from  the  enemy,  or  newly  p*' 
chased^  who  on  trial  do  not  suit  tlie  purchaser.  When  a  male  or  fenvfe 
slave  dies  nnmarried^  hin  property  goes  to  the  owner,  llie  c*bi)dren  of  ifce 
slaves  are  sometimes  educated  with  those  of  the  owner  ;  hut  tbia  ia  not  |tv 
nerally  the  case. 

•'  The  male  and  female  children  of  the  better  Bort  of  the  Fellatahs,  are  mII 
taught  to  write  and  read  Arabic,  but  are  iitHtrttcted  separately.  The  auk 
children  of  the  ^etit  are  generally  nent  to  another  town,  at  some  di«iaiiiv 
from  that  where  flieir  parpnts  reside,  to  rereise  their  eduffltifin  ;  in  wliiih 
case  they  usually  reside  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  a  mallem,  or  man  of 
learning,  attends  them.  Those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  genei^ly 
send  their  children  to  the  schools,  which  they  attend  for  an  hour  at  day- 
break, and  another  at  sunset,  reading  their  Arabic  lessons  aloud  and  simal- 
taneously.  They  are  required  to  get  their  lessons  by  heart  before  the 
writing  is  washed  ofiP  the  board  on  which  it  is  written.  The  ink  thus  di- 
luted is  drunk  by  the  scholars,  when  their  master  writes  a  new  lesson  on 
the  board. 

"  These  Africans  keep  up  the  appearance  of  religion :  they  pray  fi^e 
times  a  day.  They  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  wash  before  prayers,  ex- 
cept in  the  morning  ;  but  they  go  through  the  motions  of  washing,  clapping 
their  hands  on  the  ground  as  if  in  water,  and  muttering  a  prayer.  All 
their  prayers  and  religious  expressions  are  in  Arabic  ;  and  I  may  say,  with- 
out exaggeration,  taking  Negroes  and  Fellatahs  together,  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  knows  what  he  is  saying.  All  they  know  of  their  religion  is,  to 
repeat  their  prayers  by  rote  in  Arabic.  Of  the  Fellatahs,  about  one  in  ten 
is  able  to  read  and  write.  They  believe,  they  say,  in  predestination,  bat 
it  is  all  a  farce.  They  believe,  however,  in  divination  by  the  book,  in 
dreams,  and  in  good  and  bad  omens. 

"  The  government  of  the  Fellatahs  in  Soodan,  is  in  its  infancy.  The 
governors  of  the  different  provinces  are  appointed  during  pleasure  ;  and  all 
their  property,  on  their  deatli  or  removal,  falls  to  the  sultan.  The  ap- 
pointment to  a  vacancy  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is  generally  a 
near  relation,  provided  that  |\is  pro^rlY  i»  %uf&c\«D&  to  «naJble  him  to  bid 
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op  to  the  mark.  All  tho  inferior  offices  in  the  towns  arc  sold  in  like  man- 
ner hy  the  governors,  who  also  Hucceed  to  the  property  of  those  petty 
otticera  at  their  death  or  remoral.  In  the  province  of  Kano,  they  hare  no 
regular  ayau^m  of  taxation.  A  f^r^at  deal  of  marketable  pro|>erty  ia  claimed 
by  the  |t(ovemor,  such  as  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  all  the  date-trees  and 
other  fruit-trees,  tho  proprietor  being  allowed  only  the  remaining  third.  A 
small  duty  is  also  levied  on  every  article  sold  in  the  market ;  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  a  certain  rent  is  paid  fur  the  stall  or  shed.  A  duty  is  also  fixed 
on  every  titbe  that  is  dyed  blue,  and  sold.  On  grain,  there  is  no  duty. 
Kano  pro<lucea  the  greatest  revenue  tliat  the  sultan  receives :  it  is  paid 
monthly,  in  horses,  cloth,  and  cowries.  Adamowa  pays  yearly  in  slaves  ; 
Yai-oba,  iu  slaves  and  lead-ore  ;  Zegzeif,  in  slaves  and  cowries  ;  Zarafra, 
the  same  ;  Hadiga  and  Katngum,  and  Zaonima,  in  horses,  ballocka,  and 
slaves  ;  Caaliua,  in  slaves,  cowries,  and  cloth  ;  Ader,  or  Tadela,  in  bul- 
locks, sheep,  camels,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  like  what  is  called 
by  us  a  counterpane." 

Zegzeg.]  Both  Cashna  and  Kano  were  at  one  time  tributary  to  the 
sovereign  of  Zegzeg.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  Ga- 
ari  and  Cashna ;  on  the  E.  by  Kano ;  on  the  S.  E.  by  Yacoba ;  on  the  S. 
by  a  muuntaiuous  unknown  tract,  called  Howshir,  wliich  is  said  to  extend 
to  tbc  ocean  ;  and  on  tho  S.  W.  by  Nylfee.  Tho  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Zaria,  the  capital,  is  clear  of  wood,  and  all  either  in  pasture  or  under 
caltivation. 

Kano,  &c.]  Kano,  or  Gan/7,  is  a  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country. 
Its  capital  is  situated  iu  N.  lat.  11°  34',  and  E.  long.  9"  13'.  It  may 
contain  from  30,000  to  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  proportion 
are  slaves.  It  is  famed  over  all  Central  Africa  for  <lyeing  of  cloth.  The 
Negroes  here  are  excessively  polite  and  ceremonious.  This  district  is 
separated  from  Cashna  by  a  large  stream  which  flows  towards  the  W.  and 
washes  the  city  of  Sockatoo. — The  district  of  Kiiiognm  is  subordinate  to 
Kano. — Not  far  to  the  southward  in  the  country  of  Yacofnty  called  by  the 
Mahomme<tans  Bottxhtj^  or  *  the  country  of  infidels.'  The  Y'eott  takes  its 
rise  here,  and,  after  passing  Katagnm,  turns  eastward  and  falls  into  the 
Tchad.     The  Girkwa  and  Sockna  join  the  Yeou  to  the  N.  of  Katagnm. 

Cashna.]]  The  principal  city  of  this  country  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  12" 
59'.  Its  fairs  aro  ntten<led  hy  mr^rchnnts  from  Gliailamis  and  Tunt,  and 
by  many  Tnaricks.  The  principst  articles  are  slaves  and  salt ;  and  it 
forms  a  commercial  entrepot  between  Egypt  and  Fezxao,  and  Sontbem 
Nigritia. 

City  or  Soccatoo.^  This  city,  the  present  capital  of  the  Fellatali 
dominions,  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  13^  ^  52",  and  E.  long.  6*  12'.  ItsUnds 
on  the  top  of  a  low  hill,  near  the  junction  of  an  inconsiderable  stream 
with  the  Zirmie  river,  which  crossing  the  district  of  Cubbe  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  at  the  distance  of  four  days'  journey,  enters  the  Quorra. 
The  name  signifies  a  halting  place,  the  city  having  been  built  by  the  Fel- 
latahs,  after  their  conquest  of  Ghoober  and  Zamfra,  about  the  year  1S05. 
*'  It  occupies,"  says  captain  Clapperton,  "  a  long  ridge  which  slopes  gently 
towards  the  north,  and  appeared  to  me  the  most  populous  town  1  had 
visited  in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  for,  unlike  most  other  towits  in  Houssa, 
where  tlie  houses  ar<>  thinly  scattered,  it  is  laid  out  in  regular  well-built 
streets.  The  houses  approach  close  to  the  walls,  whick  were  built  by  the 
present  sultan  in  1818,  after  the  death  of  his  father  ;  the  old  walls  being 
too  coufinod  for  the  incTewing  population.     This  wall  ia  between  tweut^ 
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Hud  tliirty  f«et  h» pjfij^  aSfTbas  twelve  gates,  wliicb  are  regularly 
Kunst;t.  Tliere  are  two  lar^e  muHquett,  inciuding  the  new  une  at  preseftl 
huildiuf;  by  the  (laflfulo,  hcsidi^s  Bevcral  other  places  for  prayur.  There  ta 
a  spaciuus  market>pltice  in  the  ceutre  of  the  city,  and  another  large  fiqnare 
in  front  uf  the  sultan*^  residence.  The  dwellings  of  the  principal  peoph* 
are  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  enclose  numerous  coozes  and  fiat- 
roufed  houses,  huilt  in  the  Moorish  iityle  ;  whose  lar^  water -Hpouts  of 
baked  chiy,  projectint;  fnim  tlie  eavi>R,  rr»L'mblc  at  first  sight  a  tier  of  guns. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  Fellatahs,  poasessing  numeroaa  slavw. 
Such  of  the  latter  as  are  not  employed  in  domestic  duties,  reside  in  boi 
by  themselves,  where  they  follow  various  trades ;  the  master^  of  cou 
reaping  the  proBt.  Their  usual  employments  are  weaving,  house  bull 
shoe-making,  and  iron-work  :  many  bring  fire-wood  to  the  market  for  sale 
Those  employed  in  raising  grain  and  tending  cattle,  of  which  the  Feliataitt 
have  immense  henls,  reside  in  villages  without  the  city.  It  is  cuatoraary 
for  private  individuals  to  free  a  number  of  slaves  every  year,  accordinf?  to 
their  means,  during  the  great  feast  after  the  Uliamadan.  Tlie  enfranchised 
seldom  return  to  their  native  country,  but  continue  to  reside  near  their  okl 
masters,  still  acknowle<lging  them  as  their  superiors,  and  presenting  them 
yearly  with  a  portion  of  their  earnings.  The  trade  of  Soccatoo  is  at  pre- 
sent inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  surrounding'  country. 
The  neceitsaries  of  life  are  very  cheap :  butchers'  meat  is  in  great  plenty. 
und  very  good.  Tlie  exports  ore  piiiicipally  civet  and  blue  check  lobes, 
railed  s/taine,  wliith  are  manufactured  by  the  slaves  from  N}'ffee,  of  whom 
the  men  are  considered  as  tlie  most  ex]iert  weavers  in  Soodon,  and  the 
women  as  the  best  spinners.  The  common  imports  are  brought  from  the 
Iwrders  of  Ashantee ;  and  coarse  calico  and  woollen  cloth,  in  small  quan- 
tities, with  brass  and  pewter  dishes,  and  some  few  spices,  from  Nyffee. 
The  Arabs,  from  Tripoli  and  Ghadnmis,  bring  unwrought  silk,  altar  of 
roses,  spices,  and  beads.  Slaves  are  both  exported  and  imported.  A  great 
(|uantity  of  Guinea  corn  is  taken  every  year  by  the  TuiuHckn  in  exchange 
for  salt.  Tlie  market  is  extremely  well  snpplied,  and  is  held  daily  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  On  the  north  side  of  Socoatoo  tliere  is  a  low  marsh, 
with  some  stagnant  pools  of  water,  between  the  city  and  the  nver ;  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  the  cau^e  of  the  great  prevalence  of  aguoj  aa  die  city 
titai]<Is  in  a  fine  airy  sitnaiion/' 
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The  first  European  traveller  who  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  this  myste^ 
rious  city,  was  major  Laing,  wlio  reached  it  in  1826,  hut  was  barbarously 
murdered  on  his  return  homewards.  Au  enterprising  Frenchman,  M. 
Caillie,  has  been  more  fortunate.  Setting  out  on  the  19lbof  April,  1827, 
from  Kakondy,  the  tomb  of  major  Peddie  and  major  Campbell,  he  crossed 
the  Senegal  at  Bafila.  and  after  passing  the  lake  Debo,  (the  Debbie  of 
former  writers,)  he  arrived  at  Cabra  on  the  Joliha,  and  disimibarked  at  s 
point  13  miles  distant  from  Timbuctoo,  which  be  says  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  river.  Of  the  city  itself  Caillie  atlimis  lliat  it  presents  at  first  sight 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  ill-looking  houses,  huill  of  earth  ;  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  immense  plains  of  a  yellowish  white  sand,  where 
not  even  the  wiu-bting  of  a  bird  could  be  beard,  and  that  he  thinks  *  th» 
river  formerly  flowed  clo«e  to  Timbuctoo,  though  now  it  is  8  miles  to  the 
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N.  of  thai  city.     ArlnmiT  thr   American  sailor,  who  was  nhipwrpiked  iu 
1810,  on  the  western  coast  of  Afrii-a,  and  nurted  to  Tinibuctou  as  a  ftlave, 
mentions  a  lar^re  rivir,  aboat  threo-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  called   La  Mar 
Zarra/ty  as  Hnvring  clow  to  that  city  from  l!ie  N.  E.     Leo  Africanun  slatcni 
that  the  branch-river  of  Tinibuctou  flows  to  the  W.  and  joins  the  Nij^er  at 
Cabra.     .Sidi  Hainct  fwys  that  the  river  which  runa  by  Tiuibuctou  ia  a 
small  one,  wliich  occaaionally  dries  up,  so  that  the  nativen  nro  then  obliged 
to  go  two  bourn  to  the  southward,  wliere  there   is  a   birge  river  cidlcd 
ZolibiL     Sidi  Hanant  lilcpwise  describes  a  much  larf^er  city,  called  Wassa- 
ftah^  on  the  Niger,  60  days  to  the  S.  of  Timbuctoo.     '*  At  Timbuctoo," 
saya  Caillie,  *'  the  ni^ts  are  a^  hot  as  the  days,  and  I  could  gel  no  rest  in 
tho  chand>er  which  h8<l  been  prepared  for  me.     I  remove<l  to  the  cimrt 
a<)joinin^  the  house,  but  still  found  it  imptmHible  to  sleep,     llie  beat  was 
oppressive  ;  not  a  breath  of  air  freshened  the  atmoaphen?.     In   the  whole 
course  of  my  tmveU  I  never  found  myself  more  uncomfortable.     On  the 
morriiriK  of  the  21st  of  April  I  went  lo  pay  luy  respects  to  my  host,  who 
receiveil  me  with  afTability  ;  nftenvards  I  took  a  tuni  roun<l  the  city.     1 
found  it  neither  bo  larf(e  nor  so  populous  as  1  had  expitcted.     Its  cummerce 
ia  not  su  considerable  as  fame  has  reported.     'Fliere  was  not,  as  ut  Jenui, 
a  ctmroorHc  of  strangers  from  all  pint'*  of  the  Soodnn.     1  Nnw  in  the  streets 
of  Timbuctoo  only  the  caniels  which  bad  arrived  from  Cabra  laden  witli 
the  merchandise  uf  tlie  flotilla,  a  few  groups  of  the  inhabitants  sitting  on 
mats,  conversing  together,  and  Moors  lying  asleep  in  the  shade  before  their 
doors.     In  a  word,  every  thing  bad  a  dull  appearance.     I  was  surprised  at 
the  inactivity,  I   may  even  say  indolence,  displayed  in  the   city.      Some 
cfllat-nut  venders  were  crying  their  goods  in  the  streets  ns  nt  Jenn^    About 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  beat  bail  diwiniHhed,  I  saw  several  negro 
traders,  all  well-clothed,  and  moante<l  on  good  horses,  richly  hamesaed,  go 
out  to  ride.      Prudence  forbids  them  to  venture  far  from  the  city,  for  few 
of  the  Tooariks,  who  would  make  them  pay  dearly  for  tlu>ir  excursions. 
In  cnQflequence  of  the  oppressive  heat,  the  market  is  not  held  until  tlirce 
in  the  afternoon.     There  were  few  strangers  to  1)e  seen  except  the   Muors 
of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Zawat,  who  often  come  hither  ;  but  in  com- 
parison with  Jenn4,  the  market  is  a  desert.      At  Timbuctoo  it   is   very 
unusual  to  see  any  other  merchandise  except  what  is  brought  by  the  vet- 
sels,  and  a  few  articles  from   Europe,  such  as  glass  wares,  amber,  coral. 
sulphur,  |>aper,  8tc.      I  saw  three  shops  kept  in  small  rooms,  well-etorvd 
with  stuffs  of  European  manufacture.     The  merrhants  put  out  at  their 
doors  cakes  of  salt  for  sale,  but  they  never  exhibit  them  in  the  market. 
Such  as  do  business  at  the  market  have  stalls  ma<le  of  stakes,  covered  with 
mats,  to  protect  them  against  the  heat  of  the  son.     My  host,  8idi-Abdal- 
lahi,  was  obliging  enough  to  show  me  over  one  of  his  magazines,  in  which 
he   stowed  his    European  merchandise.     I  observeil  there  many    double- 
barrelled  guns,  with  the  mark  of  Saint  Etienne,  and  other  maun  factories. 
In  general  French  muskets  are  much  prized,  and  sell  at  a  higher  rate  than 
tlioao  of  other  nations.      I  also  saw  some  beautiful  elephants*  teeth.     My 
host  told  me  that  he  procured  some  from  Jenne,  but  the  larger  ones  had 
been  bought  at  Timbuctoo.     They  are  brought  hither  by  the  To<iariks  or 
Soorgoos,  the  Kissoors,  and  the  Dirimans,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
river.     They  do  not  hunt  the  elephant  with  tire-arms,  but  catch  it  in  snares. 
I  regret  having  never  seen  one  of  these  animals  caught. 

•  "  Tlie   city  of  Timbuctoo  is  principally  inliabiti^d    by  negroes  of  the 
Kiaaoor  nation.     Many  Moon  also  reaidc  there.     They  are  engaged  in 
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irade,  and}  tike  Enropoans,  who  repair  to  the  coloiues 
their  fortunes,  they  usiially  return  to  tlieir  own  country  to  enjoy  tho  fruits 
of  their  industry.  They  have  coui^iderahle  influence  uver  the  nalive 
inh&hitants  of  Timbuctoo,  whose  king  or  governor  is  a  negro.  TbiB  prince, 
who  is  named  Osman,  is  much  re»|>ecte(l  by  his  subjects.  He  is  very 
Himplo  in  his  maiiners :  his  dress  is  Uke  that  of  the  iMoors  of  Morocco; 
und  hu  houtic  is  no  better  furnished  tlian  those  of  the  Moorish  merchanU. 
He  it)  himself  a  merchantt  and  his  sons  trade  with  Jenne.  lie  inherited  a 
considerable  fortune  from  Itia  ancestors,  and  is  very  rich.  He  has  fonr 
wives,  besides  an  in6nite  number  of  slaves,  and  is  a  zealous  Mahoxnmedan. 
The  sovereignty  is  hereditary,  descending  to  the  eldest  son.  The  king 
does  not  levy  any  tribute  on  his  sabjects,  or  on  foreign  merchants}  bnt  hr 
receives  presents.  There  is  no  regular  government.  The  king  is  like  a 
father  ruling  his  children.  He  is  mild  and  just,  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  subjects.  The  whole  community,  indeed,  exhibits  the  amiable 
and  simple  manners  of  the  patriarchs.  In  case  of  war,  all  ai'e  ready  to 
Bene ;  but  the  mild  and  inotfeosive  manners  of  these  people  afford  little 
ground  for  quarrels,  and  when  they  ari&e,  tlie  natives  of  Timbnctoo  repair 
to  their  cliicf,  who  aMsemblcA  a  council  of  the  elders,  all  of  whom  are 
blacks.  Though  the  Moors  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  these  coun- 
cils, yet  my  host,  Sidi-Abdallalii,  the  hiend  of  Osman,  was  soiuettmei 
allowed  to  be  present  at  tlieui.  TheJVIoors  acknowledge  a  superior  among 
themselves;  hut  they  are,  neverthelc^sR,  amenable  to  the  authorities  of  the 
country.  1  requested  my  host  to  present  me  to  the  king,  which,  with  hi< 
usual  good-nature,  he  coiisenteil  to  do.  Tlie  prince  received  me  in  the 
midst  of  his  court.  He  u'as  seated  on  a  beautiful  mat,  ^-itii  a  rich  cusfaiou. 
We  seated  ourselves  for  a  few  moments  at  a  little  distance  from  him. 
Sidi-Abdallahi,  after  briefly  relating  my  adventures,  told  him  that  I  wished 
to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  I  could  not  luideratand  their  conversation,  for 
they  spoke  in  the  language  of  tlie  Kissoors,  The  king  afterwards  addressed 
me  in  Arabic,  asking  some  questions  about  tlie  Christians,  and  the  maimer  in 
wliich  they  had  treated  me.  After  a  short  tune  we  took  our  leave  :  I 
wished  to  have  seen  the  interior  of  the  house,  but  my  curiosity  could  not 
be  gratified.  The  king  appeared  to  be  of  an  exc4iedingly  amiable  dispo- 
sition ;  his  age  might  bu  about  lifty-iive,  and  liis  hair  was  white  and  curly. 
He  was  of  the  middling  height,  and  his  colour  was  jet  black.  He  had  on 
aquiline  iio»^e,  thin  tips,  a  grey  beard,  and  large  eyes,  and  his  whole  c-oun- 
tenance  was  pleasing  ;  his  dress,  Uke  those  of  the  Moors,  was  composed 
of  stu^  of  European  manufacture.  On  his  head  was  a  red  <*ap,  bound 
round  with  a  large  piece  of  muslin,  in  the  form  of  a  turban.  His  shoe* 
were  of  morocco,  shaped  like  our  morning  slippers,  and  made  iu  the  coun- 
try. He  often  visited  the  mosque.  There  are,  as  1  liave  already  mentioned, 
many  Moors  in  Timbnctoo,  and  they  occupy  the  finest  houses  in  the  city. 
They  very  soon  become  rich  in  trade,  and  they  receive  consignments  of 
merchandise  from  Adrar,  Tafilet,  Tawat,  Ardamas,  Tripoli,  Tuuia,  and 
Algiers.  They  receive  from  Exuope,  tobacco  and  other  articles,  which 
they  send  by  canoes  to  Jenne  and  elsewhere.  Timbuctoo  may  he  regarded 
as  the  principal  entrepdt  of  this  port  of  Africa.  All  the  salt  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  Toudeyni  is  brought  hither  on  camebf.  The  Moors  of  Mo- 
rocco and  other  countries  who  travel  to  tht*  Soodan,  remain  six  or  eight 
months  at  Timbuctoo  to  sell  their  goods  and  get  their  camels  re-laden. 
The  cakes  of  salt  are  tied  together  with  cord*,  made  of  a  sort  of  gnMs 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taudayu.     This  giiiss  ib  dry  wheti 
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gathered  ;  but  is  ftfterwards  mobtcned,  and  then  buried  under  grouiid  to 
kefp  it  from  the  sun  and  tlie  east  wind,  wliich  would  dry  it  too  rapidly. 
When  suffiriently  impregnated  with  moiature,  it  is  taken  out  of  tlie  earth 
and  platted  into  cord,  which  the  Moors  use  for  various  purposes.  The 
camelo  frequently  throw  their  loads  off  their  backs ;  and  when  the  cakes 
of  salt  arrive  in  the  town  they  are  frequently  broken.  Tliiit  would  spoil 
their  sale,  if  the  merchants  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  making  the 
alaveH  join  them  toother  a^n.  \\*ben  the  pieces  are  fastened  toff«ther, 
the  cakes  are  packed  up  again  with  a  stronger  kind  of  cord,  made  of  bulla 
hide.  The  cakes  are  oniamented  with  little  designs^  such  as  stripes, 
lozenges,  &c.  traced  in  black.  Tlie  slaves  are  %'cry  fond  of  executing  these 
omamentA, — an  employment  wJiicJi  enables  them  to  collect  a  little  »upply 
of  salt  for  their  own  usf.  In  tjenoral  the  slaves  are  l>ettpr  treated  at  Tim- 
bnotoo  than  in  other  countries.  They  are  well-<:lothed  and  fo<l,  and  seldom 
beaten.  They  are  required  to  observe  religious  duties,  which  they  do  very 
punctually ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  merchandise,  and  are 
exported  to  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  otlier  part^  of  the  coast,  where  they  are 
not  so  liappy  as  at  Timhuctoo.  They  always  leave  that  j)lacewith  regret, 
though  they  are  ignorant  of  thi*  fate  lliat  awaits  them  elsewhere.  At  the 
time  of  my  departure  1  saw  several  slnves  aftectionately  bidding  each  other 
ulieu.  The  conformity  of  their  melancholy  condition  excitea  among  them 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  mutual  interest.  At  parting  they  recummended 
good  behaviour  to  each  other ;  but  the  Moors  frequently  hurry  their 
departure,  and  interrupt  these  affecting  scenes,  whicli  are  so  well  (-alrulHted 
to  excite  commiseration  for  their  fate.  When  I  was  at  the  lutmque,  a 
middle-aged  Moor  stepped  up  to  me  gravely,  and,  without  raying  a  word} 
slipped  a  handful  of  cowries  into  the  pocket  of  my  cou^sabe.  He  with- 
drew immediately,  without  affording  me  time  to  thank  him.  J  was  much 
surprised  at  this  delicate  way  of  giving  alms. 

"  Tlie  city  of  Titntmctoo  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  measuring  about  three 
miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  large,  but  not  high,  consiHting  entirely 
of  a  ground  floor.  In  some  a  sort  of  little  closet  is  constructed  above  the 
entrance.  They  are  built  of  bricks  of  a  round  form,  rolled  in  the  Imnds, 
and  baked  in  the  sun.  The  walls,  except  as  far  as  regards  their  hfight, 
resemble  those  of  Jenn6.  The  streets  of  Timbuctoo  are  dean,  and  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  permit  three  horsemen  to  pass  abn>ast.  Both  within  and 
without  the  town  there  are  many  straw  huts  of  a  circular  form,  like  those 
of  the  pastoral  Foulalia.  Tliey  serve  as  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  for 
the  slaves  who  sell  merchandise  for  their  masters.  Timbuctoo  contains 
seven  mosques,  two  of  which  are  large  ;  each  is  surmounted  by  a  brick 
tower.  This  mysterious  city,  which  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  for  so 
many  ages,  and  of  whose  population,  civilization,  and  trade  with  the 
Soodan,  such  exaggerated  notions  have  prevailed,  is  situated  in  an  immense 
plain  of  white  sand,  having  no  vegetation  but  stunted  trees  and  shrubs, 
such  as  the  mimota  ferruginea-,  which  grows  no  higher  than  three  or  four 
feet.  The  city  is  not  closed  by  any  barrier,  and  may  be  entered  on  any 
side.  Within  the  town  arc  se«n  some  of  the  balanitis  j^gyfitinea^  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  palm-tree.  Timbuctoo  may  coutain  at  most  about  10,000 
or  12,000  inhabitants  ;  all  arc  engaged  in  trade.  Tlie  population  is  ut  times 
augmented  by  the  Arabs,  who  come  with  the  caravans,  and  remain  awhile 
in  the  city.  In  the  plain,  several  species  of  grass  and  thistles  utford  food 
for  the  camels.  Fire-wood  is  very  scarce,  being  all  brought  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cabra.     it  ia  an  article  of  trade,  and  the  women  sell  it 
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in  thp  market -place.  It  i»  only  burnt  by  tlie  rich;  tbe  poor  use  camel- 
dung  for  fuel.  Water  is  alott  sold  in  the  market-place ;  the  women  give  a 
measure  contjuning  about  half  a  pint  for  a  cowrie. 

*'  Tiuibuctoo,  tliougb  one  of  tbe  largest  cities  1  have  seen  in  Africa,  po«- 
HMses  no  other  resources  but  its  tnule  in  nalt,  the  »»il  Wing  totally  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Tbe  inhabitants  procure  from  Jenntr  every  thing  requisite 
for  tbe  Rupply  of  tlieir  wants,  sncb  as  millet,  rice,  vegetable  butter,  honey, 
cotton,  Sooilan  cloth,  preserved  provisions,  candles,  soap,  allspice,  onions, 
dried  fisb>  pistachios^  ^c.  If  tbe  vessels  from  Cabra  should  chance  to  be 
r^topped  by  the  Tooarika,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  would  be  reduced 
to  famine.  To  obviate  this  misfortune,  tbey  take  CAie  to  have  their  ware- 
houses aUvays  amply  stored  with  every  kind  of  proviiiion.  1  saw  the  ma- 
gazines of  Sidt-Abdallahi  full  of  great  sacks  of  rice,  which  keeps  better 
than  millet*  For  these  reasons  tbe  vessels  which  come  down  the  river  to 
Cabra  are  deteiTed  from  making  any  resistance  to  tbe  Tooariks,  notwith- 
standing the  burden  of  their  exactions,  I  was  assured  that,  if  tbe  crewi 
flared  but  to  strike  one  of  these  savages,  tbey  would  forthwith  declare  war 
against  Timbuctoo,  and  intercept  all  communication  with  the  port ;  tbe  city 
could  then  receive  no  supplies.  To  the  W.S.W.  of  the  town  there  are 
large  excavations,  from  35  to  40  feet  deep ;  these  arc  reservoirs,  which  are 
supplied  by  tbe  rains,  Iliiber  the  slaves  resort  to  procure  the  water  for 
drink  and  cooking.  This  water  is  tolerably  clear,  but  it  has  a  di^^reeable 
taste,  and  is  v(!ry  hot.  These  reservoirs  have  no  covering  whatever ;  the 
water  is  con^equenlly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tbe  sun  and  the  hot  wind. 
The  excavations  are  dug  in  loos»  sand.  1  descended  into  the  largest  of 
them  by  a  gentle  declivity :  the  bottom  was  not  quite  covered  with  water. 
1  remarked  some  veins  uf  hard  red  sand ;  with  this  exception  tho  soil  was 
gray  sand,  of  a  roaraish  grain.  Near  the  reservoirs  are  some  small  planta- 
tions of  tobacco.  This  plant  grows  here  no  higher  than  five  or  six  inches, 
and  that  only  hy  dint  of  watering.  It  is  the  only  cultivated  vegetable  that 
I  observed  in  tliis  country.  Some  Negroes  were  engaged  in  gathering  it; 
and  I  remarked  that  it  bad  already  run  to  seed.  Tbey  dry  the  leaves  and 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  then  take  tbe  powder  without  any  further 
preparation.  It  is  merely  a  green  powder,  and  has  not  even  tlie  smell  of 
tobucco.  They  bring  it  to  market ;  but  the  richer  class  of  people  prefer 
that  which  eotnpM  from  Morocco,  which  is  of  a  far  better  quality.  The 
inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo  do  not  smoke ;  but  tbe  wandering  Moors  who 
dwell  in  tbe  neiglibuurhood  of  the  city  use  pipes.  The  slaves  draw  thi? 
water  from  tbe  reservoirs  in  calabashes,  with  which  tbey  fill  leathern  bags, 
which  are  carried  by  asses.  Before  they  proceed  tu  work  they  amtuo 
themselves  with  a  short  dance ;  for,  in  spite  of  ibc ir  hnrd  lot,  tbey  are  con- 
stantly full  of  gaiety.  On  their  return  homi;,  they  pour  tbe  water  into 
jars,  where  It  cools  and  loses  somewhut  of  its  disagreeable  taste.  I  saw 
some  female  slaves  washing  in  targe  calabashes  beside  tbe  reservoirs.  Sidi- 
Aixtatlalii  informed  uie  that  there  was  no  traffic  or  communication  by  water 
between  Timbuctoo  ami  the  country  of  Houssa;  because,  said  he,  tbe 
navigation  of  the  rivfr  ceases  at  Cabra.  The  negroes  and  Moors  devote 
their  attention  exclusively  to  trade :  they  possess  hut  limited  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy. All  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  respecting  the  course  of 
thu  river  to  the  E*  and  E.S.E.  of  Timbuctoo,  agreed  in  stating  that  it  runs 
to  Huussa,  and  empties  itself  into  tbe  Nile.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
more  accurate  information  on  this  point ;  ami  the  great  problem  of  the  issao 
of  tin.*  Dhioliba  into  the  ocean  will  thus  be  left  to  the  demonstrntion  of 
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somo  moro  fortunate  traveller;  but  if  I  may  be  permtttcd  to  hazard  au 
opinion  aa  to  the  course  of  the  river,  I  should  aay  that  it  probably  empties 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Gutf  of  Benin." 

jVtUivfis  and  TunriA'9,^  "  The  native  inhabitaiitis  of  Timbucloo  are  zea- 
lous Mahometans ;  their  dioKS  \h  similar  to  that  of  the  Moora.  LiUe  the 
Arabfi,  they  are  allowed  to  have  fuur  wives  ench.  The  women  attend  to 
domestic  occupationst  and  they  arc  not,  like  the  Mandin^  females,  subject 
to  the  punishment  of  beating,  llie  people  of  Timbucloo,  who  ai-e  in  con- 
stant comniunicatiHn  with  the  half-civilixed  inhabitants  of  the  Mcditcr 
raiiean.  have  some  idea  of  the  ilignity  of  human  naturi^.  I  have  c'i)n<}tantly 
observed  in  my  travels,  that  in  proportion  as  n  people  was  nnrivilixed,  die 
women  were  always  more  enslaved.  The  female  sex  in  Africa  have  reason 
to  pray  for  the  progress  of  cullivation.  The  women  of  Tinibuctoo  are  not 
veiled  like  those  of  Morocco ;  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  when  they  please^ 
and  arc  at  liberty  to  see  any  one.  Tlie  people  are  gentle  anil  romplnisant 
to  $trau|<ers.  In  trade  they  arc  iudusltious  and  intelligent ;  and  the  traders 
are,  generally,  wealtliy,  and  have  many  sla^-es.  The  men  are  of  the  or- 
dinary  size,  well-made,  upright,  aiul  walk  with  a  tirm  5itep.  'I'heir  colour 
ia  a  fine  dnep  black.  Their  noses  are  a  little  more  aquiline  than  thoNu  of 
the  Mandingoos,  and,  like  them,  ihey  have  thin  lips  and  large  eyes.  1  aavr 
some  women  who  might  be  considered  pretty.  They  are  all  well-fed : 
their  mea1s,of  which  they  take  two  a  day,  ronnist  of  rice,  and  coocoosoo  mode 
of  small  millet,  dressed  with  meat  or  dried  fish.  Those  negroes  who  are 
in  ea-ny  circumstances,  like  tlie  Moors,  breakfast  on  wheaten  bread,  tea,  and 
butter  made  from  cows'  milk.  Those  of  inferior  condition  use  vegetable 
butter.  Generally  spenkiuf^,  the  negroes  are  not  so  well-lodged  as  the 
Moors.  The  latter  have  great  influence  over  ibem,  and,  indeed,  consider 
themselves  far  their  superiors.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Timbucloo  are  exceed- 
ingly neat  in  their  dres?*  and  in  the  interior  of  their  dwellings.  l*heir  do- 
mestic nnicles  consist  of  calabashes  and  wooden  plattert*.  They  ore  un- 
acquainted with  the  u»e  of  knives  and  forks ;  and  they  believe  that,  like 
tbem,  all  people  in  tlie  world  eat  with  their  6iigers.  Ttieir  furniture 
merely  consists  of  mats  for  sitting  on  ;  and  their  beds  are  made  by  fixing 
four  stakes  in  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  stretching  over  them 
some  mats  or  a  row-hide.  The  rich  have  cotton  mattresses  and  coverlotfi, 
which  the  neighbouring  Moors  manufacture  from  cunieU'  hair,  and  sheep'a 
wool.  I  »aw  a  woman  of  Cabra  employed  in  f^pinning  these  coverleta. 
The  natives  of  Timbuctoo,  as  I  before  observed,  have  eeverni  wives,  and 
to  these  many  add  their  slaves.  The  Moors,  indeed,  cufiabit  only  with 
tlieir  sluTCs ;  and  these  females  are  employed  in  vending  merchandize  in 
tb«  streeU,  such  as  colata,  allspice,  ^c  Some,  also,  have  a  little  stall  in 
the  market-place,  while  the  favourite  stays  at  home,  superintending  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  rook  for  the  household :  the  favourite  herself  pre- 
pares the  husband's  meals.  These  women  are  very  neatly  drr&sed:  their 
costume  conftista  of  a  coussabc^  like  iliat  worn  by  the  men,  except  tliai  it 
has  not  large  sleeves.  Their  shoes  arc  of  morocco.  The  fashion  of  the 
head-dress  sometimes  varies;  it  principally  consists  of  a  faiarn  of  fine 
niu«ilin,  or  some  other  cotton  stnlT  of  European  manufacture.  Tlicir  hair  is 
l»eautifully  platted.  The  priucijtal  tress,  which  is  about  an  inch  thick, 
comes  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  head,  and  is  temiinated  by  a  piece 
of  a  cornelian,  of  a  round  form  and  conca\'e  in  the  centre :  they  put  u  little 
cushion  under  the  tress  to  support  it,  and  add  to  that  ornament  several 
other  trinketSj  mode  of  imitation  of  amber  or  coral,  and  bits  of  cornelian, 
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€ot  like  tliat  just  meiitioneil.  'Hiey  also  anoint  tfie  hpatl  uid  the  whole 
IiihI/  with  batter,  but  less  profusely  than  tbc  Bamltarai  and  MandingoM. 
The  p^at  h<'at,  which  ia  augmented  by  the  scotching  east  n^nd,  renders 
ttiis  custom  necessary.  The  women  of  tlie  richer  class  have  always  a 
^reat  number  of  glass  beads  about  tlieir  necks  and  in  their  ears.  Like  the 
women  of  Jcnnc,  tht*y  woar  nose-rings ;  and  the  female  who  ia  not  rich 
enough  to  procure  a  ring  substitutes  a  bit  of  red  silk  for  it :  they  wear 
silver  braceleta,  an<l  ankle-rings  of  plated  steel »  llie  lalttT  of  which  are 
made  in  tlie  country ;  instead  of  being  round,  like  the  bracelets,  they  ar** 
Bat,  and  about  four  inches  broad.  Some  pretty  designs  are  ongrarcd  on 
them.  The  fenialo  slaves  of  rich  mastura  have  gold  ornaments  aboat  their 
necks ;  instead  of  wearing  ear-rings,  as  in  the  environs  of  the  Senegml,  they 
have  little  plates  in  the  form  of  a  necklace.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival 
at  Tiinbuctoo,  1  fell  in  with  a  Negro  who  was  parading  about  the  streets 
two  women,  whom  I  recollected  to  have  been  fellow-pasaengers  with  nie 
on  board  the  canoe.  These  women  were  not  young,  but  their  master,  to 
givii  theni  the  appearance  of  an  age  belter  suited  to  the  market,  had  drewMKl 
lliem  wt'il.  They  wore  tine  white  pngues,  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  each 
bad  two  or  three  necklnces  of  tlie  same  metal.  When  I  passed  tliem,  they 
lookeil  at  ni»s  and  smiled.  Tliey  did  not  appear  in  tl»e  least  mortified  ai 
lioing  exhibited  in  the  streets  for  sab*,  but  manifested  nn  indift'erence  which 
I  could  easily  enough  account  for,  by  the  state  of  degradation  Ui  which 
they  had  been  reduced,  and  tbrir  total  iifnorance  of  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind.  They  t]iou;;lil  lliat  tliingn  Mhoultl  be  so,  and  that  they  had  come 
into  this  world  to  l>e  bought  and  sold. 

*'■  Tlie  trade  of  Timbuctoo  is  consitlerably  cramped  by  tlie  Toonriks,  a 
warlike  nation,  who  render  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  tlieir  tributarily^. 
Tlie  latt4>r,  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  their  trade,  give  them  what  tl^^^| 
deinan<l,  independently  of  the  duties  levied  on  the  flotillas  at  Cabra.  ^^^ 
refusal  to  satisfy  them  would  be  attended  with  serious  consequences;  for 
the  Tooftriks  are  very  nunuTouH,  and  Hiiftioienlly  strong  to  cut  ofT  all  com- 
munication between  Cahiii  and  Timbuctoo.  when  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, having  within  themselves  no  agricuUund  resources,  would  be 
reduce*!  to  famine.  Tlie  Moors  entertain  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
Tooariks  ;  and  when  they  would  express  their  utmost  hatred  of  fhera,  they 
compare  ihem  to  the  CbristiiuiN,  whom  tliey  suj>posv  to  be  the  same  kind 
of  vagalionds  and  ilepredalors.  I  endeavoured  to  refute  this  error,  which 
roc-eived  implicit  credit  here.  I  assured  them  that  the  Eur<ipeaiut  were  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  marauders;  that,  instead  of  robbing,  they  were 
always  ready  to  assist  and  succour  their  fellow-creatures.  '  Bat  if  llic 
Cliristians  arc  so  very  good,'  they  aaid,  *  why  did  you  not  stay  among 
them  ?*  This  question  embarrassed  me  a  little ;  but  I  replied  that  Go«l 
liad  onlained  it  otherwise,  and  had  inspires!  me  witli  the  idea  of  returning 
to  my  country,  to  resume  the  religion  of  my  fathers.  T\ie  house  of  my 
host,  ^idi,  was  constantly  infested  with  Tooariks  and  Arabs.  These  people 
visit  Timbuctoo  for  the  sole  purpo&e  of  extorting  from  the  inhabitants  what 
they  call  presents,  but  what  might  be  more  properly  callfHl  forced  contri- 
butions. I  have  often  seen  them  sit  in  the  court  and  insist  on  being  aup- 
plied  with  foot!  until  the  master  sent  them  his  tribute.  Tliey  always  come 
(Ml  horseback,  and  their  horses  must  he  provided  with  forage.  When  tlie 
chief  of  the  Tooariks  arrives  with  his  suite  at  'Funbuctoo,  it  is  a  genenl 
calamity;  and  yet  every  one  overwlielnih  him  with  attention,  and  sends 
presents  to   bira   and   his  foUowera.      He   sometimes   remains    there  two 
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mnntliA,  being  mtuntaineil  nt  the  expenn*'  of  the  inhabitants  and  ilie  king, 
who  sometimes  give  them  really  valuable  preflents ;  and  they  return  home 
laden  with  millet,  ric«,  honey,  and  proierved  articles.  The  I'onarikit  and 
Soorgoos  ar«  the  ftame  people.  Ttie  former  name  is  given  to  tliem  by  the 
Moore,  and  tlie  tatter  by  the  Negroes.  They  are  a  wanderinj^  race,  and 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  from  the  village  of  Dire  to  the  envinms 
of  Houssa,  which  ray  host  informed  me  was  twenty  days*  journey,  E,  by 
S.E.  of  Timbucioo,  situated  in  a  vast  country  of  the  same  name,  watered 
by  the  river.  The  Tooariks  have  terrified  the  Negroes  of  their  neighbour- 
hood  into  subjection,  and  ihey  inflict  upon  them  the  mo»t  cruel  dcpreda- 
lion«  and  exactions.  Like  the  Arabs,  they  have  fine  horses,  which  facili- 
tate their  marauding  expeditions.  The  people  exposed  to  their  attacks 
stand  in  such  awe  of  them,  that  the  apf>eamnre  of  three  or  four  Tooariks 
in  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  five  or  six  villages.  At  Timbuctoo  the 
slaves  are  never  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  town  after  sun-set,  lent  tliey 
should  be  carried  off  l>y  the  Tooariks,  who  forcibly  seize  all  who  fell  in 
their  way.  The  condition  of  these  unhappy  l>eingB  is  then  more  deplorable 
than  ever.  I  kqw  Home  in  the  little  canoes  almost  naked,  and  tlieir  masters 
were  constantly  threatening  to  beat  tliem.  The  Tooaiiks  possess  numerous 
fiorks  of  KJtt'ep,  and  herds  of  oxen  and  goats.  Milk  and  meat  are  their 
only  fo<Ml.  Their  slaves  gather  the  need  of  the  nenupka?',  which  is  very 
common  in  all  the  surrounding  marshes ;  they  dry  it  and  thrash  it.  It  i& 
so  small  that  it  does  not  require  bruising  ;  they  boil  it  Avitfa  their  fish.  The 
Tooariks  cultivate  no  kind  of  vegetable.  Tlieir  slaves  are  employed  in 
tending  tlieir  flocks  and  herds.  They  have  no  grain  for  iheir  i»wn  uwe, 
pxiM'pt.  what  tlicy  have  obtained  from  the  Botitlas  passing  from  Jenne  to 
Timluirtoo.  During  tin*  swell  of  the  waters,  the  Tooariks  retire  a  little 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they  find  good  pasture.  They  Imve 
numerous  herds  of  camels,  whoso  milk  is  always  a  certain  resourctt  for 
them." 

Tlte  !^igei'.2  The  amount  of  this  traveller's  information  regarding  l!ie 
mysterious  Niger  is  much  less  ample  than  his  details  respecting  Timbucioo. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  him  is  that  the  Niger  at  its  source  is  called 
the  Tombiat  the  Ba,  and  afterwards,  until  it  readies  Sego,  tfio  Joiiba. 
To  the  N.  of  Sego  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  according  to  one 
atithority  (though  this  ia  not  confirmed  by  Caillie)  bear  the  names  of  Sa- 
nioit  aiid  Ba-leo  or,  as  they  have  been  inter|ireted,  *  the  White  river,'  and 
*  the  Black  river.'  These  two  branches  unite  at  Isaca,  and  from  that  town 
to  Cabra.  the  Joliba — which  is  there  known  by  iho  name  of  Couara  only 
— proceeds  due  N.  to  Cabra.  At  Cabra  it  turns  E.,  and  soon  afiw  is  again 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  tlie  Veou  is  suppoHed  to  run  east- 
wart)  into  the  lake  of  Tchad ;  the  otlier  and  larger  was  traced  by  Park  as 
for  as  Boussaj  whence,  according  to  one  hypothesis,  it  proceeds  to  the  Bight 
of  Benin. 
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The  kingdom  of  Borgoo  or  Barglio  seems  to  comprehend  the  four  petty 
stall's  of  Boussay  Kiama,  Wawa^  and  Niki.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Quorra ;  on  the  S.  by  Youriba ;  on  the  W.  by  Daliomey  ;  and  on  the 
N.  hy  Gourraa.  It  extends  1 1  days'  journey  from  N.  to  S„  and  30  from 
E.  to  W.     Its  rivers  are  tlie  Quorivi,  the  Afousfft,  and  the  OIL     0(  ^Xv* 
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four  Rtntps,  Bonen  tb  cormdertid  tin;  head-     Tlie  reUpon  of  Borgoo 
ptufttuUni. 

BoussA.]  Tile  i«tBte  of  BouHsa  is  iKiptilous ;  ita  lanjrua^t?  U  tbo 
Rs  tliat  of  tlio  other  statt's  of  Hoqjroo,  wliicli  appea«  to  be  a  dialecl  of  the 
Yuuriba.  The  Cambrie  KpifTucs,  who  inhabit  villa((ea  ttituaUfil  in  die 
woods  mnu:  Uie  Qaurra.  wpeak  a  dialect  of  their  own, — The  rity  of  Booma 
is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Quorni  iu  N.  hit,  10"  l-l'  und  E. 
long.  6°  ir.  The  river  ia  here  divided  into  three  brunches.  'Jlie  city  ia 
built  on  an  island  which  exteuds  about  three  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  ia 
one  mile  and  a  lialf  iu  breadth.  The  houses  are  built  in  clusterH  of  hutB, 
not  cRTupying  above  one-tenth  of  the  walled  area.  Outside  the  walls  tlwre 
are  several  villa(^,  witli  plantations  of  com,  yams,  and  cotton ;  but  Uie 
whole  number  of  inhidiitaiits  is  estimated  at  less  tliiui  12,000  souls.  It 
was  hero  that  our  eiiterprisiiii;  countryman,  Park,  closed  hw  career." — 
S.S.W.  from  Boussa  is  a  Cambrie  town  called  Son^a^  situated  on  the 
Quorra,  which  here  flows  with  a  current  of  about  two  knots  and  a  half, 
between  banks  risino;  to  the  heig^ht  of  45  or  5U  feet.  An  hour  and  a  half 
below  Songa  the  river  rushes  with  great  force  between  porphyritic  rockfl, 
which  otvur  all  the  way  down  to  the  village  of  Comie,  where  tlie  8tT««jD 
ia  about  two  furlongs  in  width,  and  10  or  12  feet  dwp  in  tho  niiddK 
'lliis  is  the  j^reat  ferry  of  all  the  caravans  to  and  from  Nyflee,  lloudsa,  ikc- 

KiAMA.^  Kiania  the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  states  or  Kaltanies  of 
Borj^oo,  is  a  straggling  ill-buili  town,  in  N.  latitude  9"  37'  33"  and  E.  long. 
5*  22'  56".  It  tj-ades  with  Dahomey,  Youri,  Nyffec,  and  Youriba.  '*  The 
inhahitanta,*'  says  Clappertun,  **are  pi^ns  of  an  easy  faith ;  never  praying 
but  when  they  are  sick  or  want  something,  and  cuming  their  object  of 


1^  The  follnwiiiff  vtntetnent  orih*<  rlrrumiitnnora  BUvniltDr  the  lumfnteJ  fiit«  of  Uil« 
mirriiritinf  tniTeIl«r,  wim  »ubsequi*nt)y  given  to  captain  Cl3pp4Tton  at  Kooll'a  by  «n 
v]re-tvilnr«t;  niul,  tunether  with  hII  th«  in  formal  ion  hf.  could  collrct,  it  talliv*  with  the 
dtory.  diabelievi-d  at  the  limr,  whi<;U  Isaaou  brought  back  tVum  Amudi  Katooma^  "  He 
inid,  thai  whfii  the  boat  cama  dnwn  the  river,  it  bapptiiMl  urit<iirtuiiat«lv  just  at  the 
tim«  that  tho  Feilatitbs  firct  roir  in  arms  and  wtrr  ravaging  Guubcr  and  2ainfn  *  ibai 
the  eultun  uf  BouHsa,  on  birring  ttitit  the  p«r«uui  in  ibe  boat  were  trhlte  mm,  and  tbai 
the  boat  wna  diHTf  n-nt  Tram  any  that  had  ever  b«en  seen  before,  ai  ahe  had  a  hoitw  at 
one  end,  callctl  his  people  together  from  the  nelghbourinc  tonma,  attarked  and  killad 
them,  not  doubting  thul  they  were  the  advanced  ^uan)  of  the  Fellatabuiniy  thru  ravnginr 
Sootlan,  nuJcr  i\u-  rommand  of  Maleni  DanfiMJiit.  ilii*  fnthrr  of  the  prt-vi'ttt  Bfllo  -  that 
one  of  the  wbUi*  men  tras  a  tall  miin  nriih  long  hair  ;  that  they  fought  fur  thre>-*  days 
bcfcire  tbt-y  wiTi"  all  killrd  ;  thnt  the  pmple  in  the  nrighbuurhood  Were  very  much 
aliirmi^d,  nnd  uni-at  numbtri  Ht-J  to  NyfTef  and  <tthrr  riMiuli  ien,  thinking  that  the  t cllataha 
wnre  lertiiliily  riiniinic  among  thrm  ;  that  the  number  of  pvisons  in  thw  boat  w«s  only 
tour,  two  white  men  and  two  blacks ;  that  they  found  great  treasure  in  the  bnat  -  bu« 
that  tlie  people  had  all  died  who  ale  of  ibi'  meat  that  was  fuuud  iu  her."  This  me-ii, 
according  to  another  natlv«i  itiformnnt,  wiw  1i«lifvi<(|,oii  that  account,  to  be  human  fir<kh 
for  iheykneWf  it  was  added,  thai  we  while  cam  vat  human  fleab.  The  sultiin  of 
Bouiaa,  who  was  "  a  litltf  boy  when  the  event  happenvil/'  Khoived  uneasinaas  wbm 
inquiries  were  mude  upon  the  subject;  as  did  ull  bis  people,  although,  upou  every  oiher, 
Ibt-y  were  us  frank  and  communicative  as  they  were  kind  and  huapltable.  Larder 
afterwards  r<Teived  the  following  additional  informalioo  from  a  vtnUam  or  priest,  whom 
ho  met  with  at  Whwh,  and  who  tend<>rt^  it  sponuneuuily.  ••  The  sultan  of  Youri  ail- 
vistrd  your  Muntrymen  t*.  proo-pd  iho  remainder  of  the  way  on  land,  as  the  pttaaage  bv 
water  was  v^nAt-tM  dangerous  by  numerous  auukeu  rocks  in  the  Niger,  and  a  crurlnKw 
«f  peo|tli-  inhabiiing  the  towns  on  iU  banks-  They  refuord,  howi'via-,  t4i  accede  to  thlk 
obaervinij,  thnt  they  wrre  bound  In  proctwt  down  the  Niger  t.i  the  call  water.  The  old 
fmitlam  furiber  observed,  that,  •  as  aoon  u  the  sultjin  iif  Youri  hranl  of  th^ir  de«ih.  he 
was  much  affetied  ;  but  It  was  out  of  his  p»w«r  to  punisb  the  people  who  bad  driven 
them  imo  the  water.  A  piitiltn.-t.  .ra.:bl..g  l)i>ussa  at  the  lime,  swept  off  the  kin«  auil 
owatofihciuliabitanls.  partirnbi.ly  ihiwr  wlm  wen*  o lerncd  In  the  traniactlno.     Tlw 


rvmalnder.  Jam-ying  it  was  a  iudgniBut  ol  the  whlu  nun.'s  Liod,  plared  every  thins  b^ 
aijging  10  the  ChrLtian.  in  «1..,t,  snd  set  i.  „..  Hr*.'     Jt  (.  not  a  l!ijr."«arUbS'thri 

L  i?r  •  r™""""  ^yiVK,^*  thnnigl.  the  interior  of  A  UW^,  *  iJo  not  bui  la  CbruuSL 
for  it  jroo  do,  you  will  die  like  the  peofl«  of  '  -u. .  •  ^^wi^u^s^ 
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worahip  as  fancy  serves.  The  Honssa  slaves  among  tbem  are  Mafaom* 
medans,  and  are  allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  way.  The  town  may 
contain  30,000  inhabitants.  They  are  looked  npon  as  the  greatest  thieves 
and  robbers  in  all  Afnca ;  and  it  is  enough  to  call  a  man  a  native  of  Borgoo, 
to  designate  htm  as  a  thief  and  a  murderer.  Tbetr  government  is  despotic ; 
and  it  appears  that  very  little  protection  is  given  to  the  subject,  as  one  town 
will  plunder  another  whenever  opportunity  offers." 

Wawa,2  The  town  of  Wawa  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  9*  53'  54^,  and  B. 
long.  5  56'.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  may  contain  18,000 
souls.  Tile  streets  are  spacious  and  airy ;  the  inhabitants  are  a  cbeerfixl 
good-natured  race  of  people,  speaking  a  dialect  of  Youiibanee.  "  I  ne- 
ver was  in  a  place,"  says  Clt^perton,  "  where  drunkenness  was  so  gene* 
ral." 


CHAP.  VII.— YOURIBA. 

Extent  and  Boundaries,^  The  kingdom  of  Youriba,  or  Yarriba,  ex- 
tends from  Paka  within  five  miles  of  the  coast,  to  abont  the  10th  parallel 
of  northern  latitude.  It  is  bounded,  says  Clapperton,  by  Dahomey  on  the 
W. ;  Ketto  and  the  Maha  countries  on  the  N. ;  Borgoo  on  the  N.E. ;  the 
Quorra  to  the  £. ;  Accoura,  a  province  of  Benin,  to  the  S.E.,  and  Jaboo 
on  the  S.  and  W,  Dahomey,  Alladah,  Maha,  and  Badagry  were  cUumed 
as  tributaries  by  the  king  of  this  country  when  visited  by  Clapperton. 

Gavemmenti  4*^0  '^^  government  is  an  hereditary  despotism. 
"  When  a  king  of  Youriba  dies,"  says  Clapperton,  "  the  cabboceer  of 
Jannahy  three  other  head  cabboceers,  four  women,  and  a  great  many  fi^ 
vourite  slaves  and  others,  are  obliged  to  swallow  poison,  given  by  fetish- 
men  in  a  parrot's  egg ;  should  this  not  take  effect,  the  person  is  provided 
with  a  rope  to  hang  himself  in  bis  own  house.  No  public  sacrifices  are  used, 
at  least  no  human  sacrifices  ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  die  at  the  death 
of  the  last  king,  as  he  did  not  cUe  a  natural  death ;  having  been  murdered 
by  one  of  his  own  sons,  not  the  present  king."  "  The  religion  of  the 
people  of  Youriba,"  continues  our  traveller,  "  as  for  as  I  could  compre- 
hend it,  consists  in  the  worship  of  one  God,  to  whom  they  offer  samfi- 
ces  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  At  the  yearly  feast,  all  these 
animab  are  sacrificed  at  the  fetish-house,  in  which  a  little  of  the  blood  is 
spilled  on  the  gronnd.  The  whole  of  them  are  then  cooked,  and  the  king 
and  all  the  people,  men  and  women,  attencUng,  partake  of  the  meat,  drink- 
ing copiously  of  pitto, — the  country  ale.  It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  it 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  fetish-men,  or  priest,  whether  a  human  being 
or  a  cow,  or  other  animal,  is  to  be  sacrificed.  If  a  human  being,  it  is  al- 
ways a  criminal,  and  only  one.  The  usual  spot  where  the  feast  takes 
place,  is  a  large  open  field  before  the  king's  house,  under  wide-spreading 
trees,  where  there  are  two  or  three  fetish-houses." 

IfihabitafUt.'^  Clapperton  regarded  the  Youribanies  as  a  mild  and  peace- 
ful race.  "  Their  lips  are  less  thick,  and  their  noses  more  inclined  to  the 
aquiline  shape,  ihan  negroes  in  general.  The  men  are  well-made,  and  have 
an  independent  carriage.  The  women  are  almost  invariably  of  a  more  or- 
dinary appearance  than  the  men,  owing  to  their  being  more  exposed  to  the 
tan,  and  to  the  drudgery  they  are  obliged  to  undergo,  all  the  labour  oif 
the  land  devolving  upon  tiiem.  The  cotton-plant  and  indigo  are  colti- 
vated  to  a  considerable  extent,  «nd  they  msDufiu^ture  the  wool  of  tbur 
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flheep  into  g^otJ  doth,  which  Ih  bartered  with  t!io  peopie  of  tlw  rowl  hr 
rum,  tobflcco,  European  cloth,  and  other  ardclea.  The  mediam  of  ti* 
change  throut^bout  the  ijiterior,  is  tlie  cowry-shBlI,  Sl&^es,  haw^vef,  fata 
the  chief  article  of  comnitjroe  with  the  coast-  A  prime  elave  »i  Jtaaak 
is  worth,  in  Bterling'  money,  from  £3  to  £4,  flccordiog  to  the  value  set  m 
the  artides  of  l^orter,  DorocBtic  slaves  are  never  sold,  except  for  mbrat- 
duct. 

CjVy  ofBtfeo.}  Tha  city  of  Eyeo,  or  Katuogfi,  iJae  c«Lpital  of  Yoorib. 
u  BitTiateJ  in  N,  lat.  8*  59',  and  E,  long.  6*  19'.  **  It  is  bnilt,*afii 
Clappertoiij  **  on  the  stuping  side,  aud  rouiid  the  base  of  a  &mHll  rangf  * 
gr&nitf^  hills,  tvhiph,  aa  it  were,  forma  tlie  dtade]  of  the  town;  ihefvt 
funned  of  «tupendr>tLS  hlockj  of  gr^y  granite  of  the  softeist  kind,  aoiu  tf 
which  oTQi  «eeii  hanging  from  the  summits  ia  the  mo^t  frightful  taaniKt 
while  othf^rs,  resting  on  very  small  h&ae^,  appear  ii»  if  th«  least  TonrhwMU 
send  them  down  into  th^  valley  betieath.  The  soil  f>ii  which  the  town  ii 
huilt,  ia  formed  of  clay  and  gravel,  mixed  with  sand^  which  has  obiioush 
been  produced  from  the  crumbling  granite.  The  appenj-ance  of  these  Lilii 
is  that  of  a  mass  of  rocks  kft  bare  by  the  tid^.  A  b<-lt  of  thick  wv/A 
runs  round  the  walk,  which  are  built  of  clay>  and  shoat  20  fcf^t  high,  aid 
smrouiided  with  a  dry  ditch*  Tliere  are  ten  gates  in  the  waJ]«,  whicbin 
about  15  milea  in  cireumferenee,  of  an  oval  eithape,  about  4  miles  in  *li»- 
meter  oug  way,  and  6  milcB  the  other,  the  ^onth  end  le^anijig  zigaiti^t  thr 
rocky  biJb^  and  forming  an  inacceaaible  barrier  in  th&i  qa&tWt,  Hi* 
king's  houses,  and  those  of  hiis  women,  oct^upy  about  a  equare  mite^  ami 
are  on  the  »oiith  aide  of  the  hill»,  baring  two  large  parka,  one  in  fruD^ 
and  another  facing  tJie  north,  Tliey  are  all  built  of  cky,  and  have  thatrl]^! 
roufa,  Biniihu*  to  tboae  nearer  the  coast.  The  posts  eupporting  tJie  veranJiJis^ 
andthedoors  of  the  kingsand  eaboceers' houses,  are  generally  carved  in  Iw- 
relief,  with  figores  reprtisentinf?  the  boa  killing  an  antelope  or  a  hogj  or  with 
proceasiona  of  warriors  atlcnclocl  by  drummers.  The  lattpx  are  by  m 
means  mean]y  executed,  conveying  the  escpreasion  and  attitnde  of  llif 
principal  man  in  the  groupe  with  a  lofty  air,  and  the  drummer  well  ple-a^^nl 
with  his  own  music,  or  rather  deafening  noise-  Hicre  arc  seven  dlffetvni 
tnarketHj  wliich  are  heM  eyery  evening ;  being  generally  opened  ahojit 
three  or  four  o'clock.  The  chief  artide^^  eatposod  for  sale  ano,  yams,  con. 
calftvancea,  plaiitflina,  and  bananas  ^  vegetable  butter,  aeed^  of  the  celo- 
cynth,  which  forms  a  great  article  of  food,  &weetmeatEs,  f^^^ats,  fowls,  sheep, 
and  lamlis  ;  also,  cloth  of  the  raanufaetiire  of  t!ie  country,  and  tJieir  vt^ 
rioiis  instruraenta  of  agriculture.  Trona  ia  brought  here  from  Bomoq. 
and  ^old  to  all  part^j  of  tht:  coMt,  where  it  ii^  much  in  request  to  mixwitli 
BDufl^  and  also  as  a  medicinLV 
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CHAP.  VIIL— BAMBABA-JENNE. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambara  i»  bounded  on  the  N,  by  that  of  Birou  and 

the  country  of  Massnia ;  on  the  E.  by  the  kingdomB  of  Bacdou,  Donwati. 
and  Garou;  on  the  S.  by  Kong;  and  on  the  W,  by  Senegambia.  h< 
length  from  E*  to  W,  h  about  150  leagues  ;  and  itfl  average  breadth  100 
leagues.  The  Joliba  runs  through  this  country  from  W.  to  E.^  and  is  even 
navigable  by  canoes.  Many  parts  of  Bambara  resemble  the  surraunding 
desortjj ;  eome  districts  are  highly  fcrJile.  The  inhabitnnta  are  chiefly  ne* 
groea  i  but  there   arc  a  con^siderahlft  lavxiaWt  o{  M.ooto  likewise  iu  this 


ist 


country.  Sego  is  the  capital  of  this  state,  which  also  comprehended  ihe 
important  town  of  Jenn^,  which  now  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  an  independent  Fellatah  chief. 

Jenn^,^     Kene  Caillic  has  supplied  ub  with  a  very  full  account  of  the 
city  of  Jemi6,  whicli  we  Hhal!  here  tranaoibe  :— 

**  W*  (»  caravan,  with  which  Uie  BuUtur  paifonncd  bli  wevUotnc  aod  pvriloiu  Joomvy} 
■rrlftd  aatiw  bank  of  ft  wcondary  bnnch  oftlM  DMoUb*,  whkli  roniM  from  the  N.  in  this  pftrt,  ftod 
foroM  Um)  bUnd  on  whirli  is  ■ituAt<^  tho  tovm  of  JaoDr.  In  fording  it  th«  wat«r  wm  up  tu  our  walala. 
Its  mrrcnt  is  Yvrj  rapid,  am]  lu  bvd  ti  wida  atul  ukodj.  W«  nw  ft  ffTMt  numbor  of  trad^n  eram- 
iiiir  ititf  wat«r.  They  wvrr  ooinms  froiii  Jvnn«  aod  n'turoioc  to  tbeir  mpecUn  couiiirteft  with  mcr- 
ehaiidlae.  Ilavioi  cruMed  this  branrii  of  Ihe  river,  I  Uiought  cayarif  on  th«  bland  of  Jcriiit* ;  but,  be. 
tur«  wv  oould  r^mcit  Ui«  toim,  1  foatid  that  wa  had  to  eron  a  second  liranrh  na  d#pp  a«  the  other. 
After  cTuaainff  the  firat  braneh,  w«  fouDd  oanelTea  at  Uw  extremity  of  a  large  ialand,  wparab.>4  by 
UiU  marigot.  and  fnrmed  by  an  arm  of  the  river,  which  branchM  ofl  at  S»fD,  and  rfJoliM  It  at  laaoa,  a 
vlllaire  altuated  at  th»  dintaaee  offtdftf  aod  a  hairs  joUfDcy  from  Con^raUa.  Within  thli  lar^  bland 
is  altuated  the  Utand  of  Jeiuw,  which  Is  surruunded  by  a  secondary  arm  of  the  river.  I  saw  In  tlia 
port  many  large  rannn  ;  tniDe  afloat  waiting  Cor  thfir  orgoaa,  and  others  Mtiore  tu  undergo  repair. 
I  paid  a  vlilt  to  the  market ;  I  was  turpriMd  at  tha  nomWr  at  tl>«  people  I  mw  there.  It  U  welLsvp. 
pli*d  with  all  the  nn't>tiwriMi  of  life,  and  Is  oonstanUy  erowdMl  by  a  tnattitudaof  strangerSf  and  the  Id- 
habltantaortlw  uvlRbbuuriiig  vilUgvi,  who  attend  to  sell  their  {irfNlu««>,ancl  to  pondMst  salt  and  other 
eemnuditlofi.  Tliera  are  wveral  rows  of  dealers,  both  male  and  female.  Same  ere«t  tittJe  palbadci  of 
•traw,  U>  prolei-l  ttiein«elves  rrom  the  evcesalve  ht^atof  the  sun  ;  over  thcae  they  tlirow  a  ivaj^iie,  aiul 
thtu  form  a  small  hut  Their  goods  are  laid  out  In  llltlo  baiketi,  pisred  on  large  round  pannien.  In 
gnlng  roond  the  market,  I  obaerrrd  aema  ahopa  pretty  well  stockpd  with  Curnpean  commtidltlea, 
wlUcb  tell  at  a  v<>ry  U'mh  prioe.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  cott'in-goocri,  printed  rouflhu,  calieeea, 
soariet  rluUi,  hardware,  fllnti,  ftc  yearly  the  whole  of  these  artlrles  appeared  to  be  of  English  na- 
nufiscture.  1  mw,  hnwevrr,  %t>ma  Frrtnch  mcuketa,  whlrh  are  tnurS  rateetnnl.  Amnng  tht>  other  ar> 
tides  ouaaJe,  wvrc  glaas  tri»ket«,  false  amber,  false  coral,  sulphur  In  sticks,  and  gunpowder,  whirb, 
I  wu  Informed,  la  maoufariurNl  in  the  eouutry.  llier*  are  hnlchen  iQ  the  market,  who  lay  uut  their 
otrat  ororh  in  the  same  way  aa  their  brethren  in  Europe'.  Thny  also  thrtut  skewer*  through  little 
pieces  of  meal,  wbl«b  they  smoke-dry  and  sell  retail.  Orcat  quantitlee  of  flih,  fresh  as  well  as  dried, 
art  brought  to  this  market,  in  which  are  also  lo  So  had  earthen  p'>t«,  «UAha^hf>4,  mats,  and  aaltt  but 
tiwaalt  in  the  markpt  Is  only  sold  retail ;  that  whlrh  i«  nnld  rrhnlmnle  ta  kfpt  In  the  warehooaee. 
'naN  are  great  uumbers  of  hawkers  in  the  suveu,  who  cry  the  goods  whlrh  they  carry  about  with 
taaa,  fta  in  Kart>p«  :  titey  Rell  stulli  made  In  the  muntry,  cured  prDTldans,  eolaf-nnti,  honey,  vi.*ge- 
tabla  and  aulmal  butlfr,  milk,  and  flre-wood  Tbe  last  artlrle,  which  Is  smrfe,  b  brought  by  women 
tnm  Un  diatanro  of  twelve  or  flftaen  mOea  raond.  MUtct  Araw  Is  sold  la  the  market  i  aod,  during 
my  reoMeoce  In  Uie  town,  1  taw,  ercry  erenlng,  ncgresaei  pivehaalog  «ach  a  certain  quantity  for  tea 
rowries  t«  cook  their  suppers :  th>*  ordinary  fagnts  roat  \W  <rowrle^  whlrh  are  equal  to  12  sous. 
Fortunately,  this  la  not  a  cold  eoontry.  The  Moors  of  Jenno  do  not  kei>p  shops  :  they  employ  conS- 
dentlal  agenls.  or  arM  alaff«i»  lo  hU  foodi  on  their  aeeoant  It  b  their  niitom  to  sit  on  maU  before 
thalr  doon^  with  iDina  adms  of  aalt  placed  beslda  Ihsra,  aad  lo  this  way  thny  wall  for  rustnmen  to 
hay  Iheir  ffnoda,  or  olhera  who  may  wish  to  lelL  Thus  they  aecumulale,  without  giving  themaelres 
much  trouble,  great  quantltiea  of  ivory,  gold,  rice,  millet,  boney,  raw  wax,  cured  prorlaloafli  aod 
heaps  of  iniall  oolons.  These  articles  thoy  deposit  In  their  storebouirs,  whence  thsy  forward  them 
to  Tlmbaetoo«  where  they  have  eorretpondeota,  who  send  them  In  exchange  salt,  tobueo,  aod  Earn. 
pean  nterrluuidissL  Tlisre  ara  also  Harahoota  aasong  the  Negroes  of  JL*ooe  ;  but  the  trade  they 
mrry  on  is  not  so  eonslderahle.  The  articles  they  deal  in  ara  seldom  of  great  vnlue ;  but  roosbt 
eUefly  of  the  lambalas,  tamarinds,  pimento,  long  pepper,  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  tniabab,  gombos, 
\mvn  and  fruit  of  fluinea  sorrel,  pwtarlilua,  beans,  and  a  nnrober  of  small  nrtirles  wtiirh  are  bmught 
to  Jenne  by  Uw  people  of  the  earavaca.  They  alio  sand  to  Timbartoo  ralabMhev  and  earthen  pots 
fur  culinary  purposes.  Tbe  wax  porrtaeed  at  Jecuw  la  aaed  for  candles,  which  are  miule  without 
moukb,  and  genermlly  consumed  through  the  mnntry.  QnantlUea  are  aeot  to  Timbuctoo,  where 
tliere  iiiagn>at  dcmeod  for  them  The  Moorbh  mtrrchanti  raaldeot  In  Jenoa— about  thirty  or  forty  la 
numb«>r— occupy  the  liest  kiMMe*,  which  have,  betides,  tbe  advmntage  of  bdog  sltaated  near  the  mar- 
ket I1ie  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  In  their  lianda.  They  form  enropaniM  uf  several  partners, 
and  are  uwoors  of  large  barges,  which  carry  cargoes  of  native  produce  to  Tlmbnctoo. 

"  Jenne  was  called  by  the  early  travellers  fAe  lamd  ofGM.  Kowerer,  that  metal  Is  not  prodocad  io 
Uie  environs,  but  b  frequently  brought  to  Jeaae  by  the  liandingoes  of  the  Kong  country,  and  the 
merchauta  of  Boure.  It  forms  a  principal  brooch  of  eommaree  for  these  rich  traders.  They  also  deal 
la  slavMi  wham  they  send  to  Tafllet,  and  to  other  quarters,  as  Hogaduref  Tunisf  and  7>ip<ili.  I  hare 
aeoM  ■»■  loadtiig  these  unfortunate  balng*  about  the  streets,  and  crying  thesn  for  tale  at  the  rate  of 
twesty.flTe,  thlHy,  or  forty  thousand  cowries,  aooeffiUaff  lo  thair  age.  I  was  grieTod  to  see  such  an 
laaaJt  ottond  to  homaa  nntun*  Stirh  of  thne  poor  eraatnraa  aa  I  obesrved  at  Jeune  lo  the  tonilies 
of  Moon,  who  §t\\  keep  a  coDiidrrable  nomber  of  them,  ore  not  the  moat  to  be  plUed  ;  they  are  wolK 
fed,  well-clothed,  and  iMtt  hard  worked.  ThHr  lot  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  tbe  peassntry  of 
aoue  coufttries  of  Europe,  If  any  thitig  could  cofDp«Mal«  Iham  fur  the  luss  o(  liboriy.  lo  goneral  tbtf 
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Wctimf  PoiilWefld*!  wnrmflto,  who  («k»  rtrft  at  tiw  inajta  In  th*»  ^^h••flla•  ot  Ifc*  mittPf ,  v  pA  » 
mraK«i4Ma  tad  tliip  iL  I  r«mi»rV«l  thit  chtsM  mutin  oft#*»  jaro  th«m  ei»wrt«  tn  pinvkM*  «te 
Uhv  Ukwl  11  WW  plHatiiff  tn  HftUiMiDotiJaft  M  vral)  Hlr(i1«l«dtr>  prnmou  AJelit;  •doirtfit**** 
ttrKM'  Tk»y  «■» iadmifA  Intrtutol  iViUi  wMe  *iflcs  of  HAWtim  to  cvutit,  wtthnnt  aoy  aypnArM  l^ 
tlMrtr«tHUBff  them. 

••  Th«  tow*  of  J#Otl*  [4  BlMi!  I  two  mUw  an^  a.  Li^tr  in  fdrmanrelKlire  ;  U  li  aniTftUoAad  by  *«n  Ui-a»- 
■triictmlHUth  wkII,  Bbr»ul  leo  f«t  bJarh,  W!il  fwUPMpn  IrinbiM  IhU'k^    Thero  are  b*-**™!  ff*l*»,  W*T 
WtivmJL    ThehmiWB  u«  buUtol  Wiekijnpd  Inth*.  lan.     The   WkfiJ  of  the  if»*  of  J»w»to»aJ 
wUfa  A  lUtlw  tfifty,  ■null  it  1ft  etnplofrf  tn  makw  brlrl;*  tif  ft  rimnd  frtcm,  srbirh  *r#  »uSlii«l9Ur  •**'  ^ 
hofuAi  Are  B3  Iwrgs  m  ihow  of  l-;iir<ipi*iiQ  riiliajr^     Th^f  ir*  aJI  t#rra<^l,  h»Te  ho  wiuJeinciM^ 
If,  add  ttH^  At^l!irtiU)^ula  (wrlrfrftrt  ftlT*Tir*^pt  tram  an  Imu^f  coBrt.      Thu  only  entrmnoe  rrhit*ini*. 
^uwy  siw,  l»  <'lw*^d  taf  »  liiwir  DiwJiti'  of  W'IkhIpiI  plmnk'^,   prtHy  thirW,    and  ftflpftrcatdy  mwH.    TV 
door  i»  rik^teiH'4  nti  tbc  in^idV'  by  k  douiilA  UroEu  rludD^  rtnA  on  tlie  tjutvMc  lij  «  woudvD  lock  4t4r  ^ 
%hm  ooantry.     SufuP,  huwcver,  luvo  irtrti  iodta.    TJie  npirtinGHtff  jiffl  nIV  Imr^  uidl  luumw.     IV  v4 
ttpeciolly  llu>  {tnt«r,  irp  w^lH  plBa'U<rTiili  with  und,  fnrtliry  hftve  on  lirDP,      In  ?m4i  honp^t^'vi  *i 
■tAkrcwe  klliliu,!):  tci  the  lerrw^e  j,  Ijme  ttorBsr*-  no  cliljjiq^jr*,  iind  c<iD»eqM«-flO  j  Ihe  b1*»**  f*»k  l»  ■• 
op^  mke.  Tbff  Blrwti  RTr  nml  ^iraiflhtt  bat  thcf  BFO  br»Bd«tivQth  f>*r  a  i>ouatry  in  whicll  laarwr^fn 
•re  lu^4  j  ffiglit  i>r  nin?  per^f<rt4  toi4y  walk,  In  Cki^ffi  nliFFBit  j  th^-y  w  Ic^pt  !□  gvffwl  ordfTi  b^ivf  1"^ 
diiHMb  (Ulf'    7~be  cuvlTons  of  JeHnft  Ar«  mnraSy,  and  entlrfly  dfitituco  nf  tr<ii*H.     Snae  dimp  4 
TOiunhira  M*,  htinvicvw,  B*»Q  oh  BJifrlit  (i-kvatlntw  ax  w^ry  Tt^noUs  di^taiiet*^.    Bfffon*  ihm  nin*  •rt<ik 
alftlBA  Tffcelfe  »qnni  tilLng^.  mnl  bjb  all  snwn  witb  rife,  wliirh  gTOw4  with  the  iiifT^*»e  of  (fc*  ^i* 
afthArtvar^  tli*  iil*v*aBH»  Wip  t-ultlifntor*  of  thligmJo,    Th0r><  wu  also   oi*  xht*  bwikt«flktrtw 
Hi>LD(i  r4i"ilK)f  *">l»»rt^*.  ««1  firftuniftii^.     1  wna  told  Omt  io  *]»«  rainy  •fm»an  tht*f  frow  ''•***|«i  «■ 
rot?,  uid   F-fctnipoan   luriiijii,  the  *cc<l  «f  w^ifch  h  bmn^hl   fronk  ToOlet.      In  tike  marth** if  *^d i 
kind  of  roro^,  i.v|ii(?lt  Im  u-ot  luid  drlpd  litr  tlli«  patOet     tu  plarpl  lM>t  *»:pii.*«^  (c»  Ui*  inui|i*l)«,  Ik* 
c^Mv^l^anlT  millet  uid  raaii«.    Thf  town  of  JvnD^lii  Full  nf  bnnlt^aiail    rtnlmaCii'ii ;  rwydif' 
ra»mu«  carmratis  L>f  m«rc>iKnii  mje  urivifi^and  dA|HLrtlnf  wktb  all    kindi   of  DtfCfnl   pr«dM(tlnii    li 
Jeon^  tbGr«  i«  a  inrifi^uv  lnullt  of  earth,  lurmauntc!^  Uy  twa  maislvp  but  not  hk^h  Eovnta  ;  ll  ll  ni^ 
ixiwtfii^^d  thuii^ii  viirjr  largos.     It  is  iil<HEidoaed  to  tli4^»(ind4  fif  fiweJluWf,  vrhieti  bulij  th^HHtitt 
iL     This  ofCiUii&us  a  Yifry  iiUi^rpeslilC  •melU  ti»  aTold  irhtrU,  IM  t'liKtam  wf  luyirif-  ]ir*jftif»  ia%t^ 
tiatvf  court  lio'  l.i^TOfijt  onforrmn.    lo  the  eavtr'Hif  iof  the  raosqiin^'j  ta  which  1  -ifN^n  vww^  Titetft 
i^l^rvfd  a  ciunitwT  of  bcfiptrs,  rcdacH  U*  rnvntilritr  by  aid  dgc,  bUuduea*.   or  (^tlier  ipftfinLi^    f*» 
tawa  in  sKsdi^  by  Bijcn«  bualnab^  euIiudbbs,  date-lreeif  ftOd  fulmiejU     I  remarked  another  fcuid  tl  W. 
Uie  inflne  of  wliidi  t  do  uot  ^eititw. 

*'^T1ie<  |Hj}iuUi<Uop  of  Jbiujt>  JTii-ludrft  a  ndinbtr  ofrviiEiSKfit  ■tmnfT'FK,  v-  UanclineioAa,  Fob3»>)i,  f^i>^ 
ni«.  Bind  Montft.  Tiiey  appak  Uitt  lAOifuaipRB  peculiar  Co  their  rntpertlre  cdaritri^s,  Irtaldaaa  p*«*l 
diBl«^  rpllt'd  A'iiKiiir,  wlilfb  U  the'  Languaf*  cnrrantly  adapted  M  far  mi  TimbattcKt.  TJ«»  BKabw-d 
the  lTi>i!il'<ktiii!ita  may  he  rcttnputM  jit  h,lKX]  r>F  10,00].  7Vw  lowD  wa#  rK>miprrT  mAn'^^fidvBt 
bat  it  uuw  bf  longs  to  a  small  ktiigdniOi  of  which  Segw>  Ahmadou  is  the  MVeretgn.  He  ia  a  FooUh,  ni 
a  fanatical  mus^ulman,  but  a  great  ronqueror.  With  a  rery  unall  namber  of  foUonvrR  he  has  'o^ 
dued  Beveral  districts  in  the  south  of  Bamtmra,  where  he  hu  introdueed  his  reliirionf  and  eoforrM 
obedience.  Jenoe  was  hia  capital ;  bnt  this  zealous  disciple  of  the  prophet,  finding  that  the  grett 
trade  of  that  town  interfered  with  hia  religioas  dutiea,  and  drew  aside  the  true  belif  vera  from  tliar 
devotioDS,  foonded  another  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rirer.  He  named  it  El.Lamdou-LiB'Oa, 
(to  the  praise  of  Ood),  the  first  words  of  a  prayer  in  the  Koran.  At  this  plaee  there  are  poblic  FCkoA 
in  which  children  are  taught  gratuitouaty.  There  are  also  schools  for  adolts,  aroording  to  the  degres 
of  their  ioforniRtioo.  lliis  devout  chief  is  brother  to  the  king  of  Messina,  a  country  situated  oa  a« 
left  bank  of  the  Dhioliba  Sego.Ahniaduu  does  not  levy  contribations  oo  the  merchants  whomoit 
to  Jenoe  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Foreign  merchants  settled  In  the  country  are  not  subject  to  taxca 
any  more  than  nativen ;  but  they  send  presents  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his  brother,  the  AUf  of 
Jenne.  Alt  the  inhahltants  of  Jenne  are  Mahommedaut.  They  do  not  permit  infidels  to  enter  tbrir 
towui  and  when  the  Bambara  people  come  to  Jenne,  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  the  MahommetsB 
prayers,  otherwise  they  would  be  unmercifully  beaten  by  the  Fnnlahs,  who  form  the  mi^nrity  of  tbf 
population.  I  found  the  inhabitants  very  civil  to  strangers,  at  least  to  those  of  their  own  religion ; 
and  they  put  traders  in  the  way  of  disposing  of  their  goods.  They  hare  lereral  wives,  whom,  hew- 
ever,  they  do  not  ill  treat,  like  the  negroes  further  to  the  south.  The  women  never  g-o  out  onretled, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  eat  their  meals  with  their  husbands,  or  even  with  their  male  children.  The 
girls,  when  they  attain  a  suitable  age,  assist  their  mothers  in  cooking,  washing,  and  other  household 
business.  They  occupy  their  leisure  moments  in  spinning  cotton,  which  they  bay  in  the  market,  for 
in  the  marshy  environs  of  the  city  it  ia  not  cultivated ;  however,  on  the  weet  side  I  saw  a  tittle  fieU 
of  cotton  surrounded  by  a  thorn-hedge.  It  appeared  to  be  of  very  Inferior  quality,  and  docs  act 
thrive  well.  The  people  of  Jenne  know  no  other  writing  than  that  of  the  Arabs:  almost  all  nn 
read,  though  few  understand  it.  There  are  schools  for  youth,  like  those  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed.  After  the  children  have  leanit  every  thing  that  is  taught  In  the«fl  schools,  they  are  eeot  to 
EI.Lamdou.LiUahi ;  and  when  they  know  the  Koran  by  heart,  they  are  looked  upon  as  learned  mea. 
They  then  return  to  their  native  places,  and  enter  into  trade.  The  inhabitant!  of  Jenne  live  very  wall : 
they  eat  rice  boiled  with  fresh  meat,  which  is  to  be  procured  every  day  in  the  market  With  the  fine 
millet  they  make  coocoosoo  :  this  is  eaten  witlt  fresh  or  dried  fish,  of  which  they  have  great  abaii> 
dance.  Tlieir  dishes  are  highly  seasoned ;  they  use  a  good  deal  of  aUs^lcev  ftud.  nalt  it  common  enough 
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trt  «aable  erarjr  mte  to  gtt  It.  Tlw  expanse  of  nialntenanee  for  a  slofle  Indlvldoal  la  about  twcnty- 
tva  or  thirty  oowrin  per  daf.  Heat  U  not  dear  In  thU  place :  a  pleee  whteh  ootti  forty  eowrlei 
(twenty  eenUmoa)  Is  eDoogh  to  Aimuh  a  dinner  for  four  persons.  Tbey  fenarally  mdce  two  meals 
ai4ay;  all  sitting  round  one  dish,  and  each  taking  oat  a  portloo  with  his  hand,  like  all  the  Inb^ltanta 
of  the  Interior. 

**  8effo.  Ahmadoa,  the  chief  of  Jenne,  nuintaiaa  an  acUve  war  affalnsi  the  Bambaras  of  Sego,  whom 
he  wishes  to  sutt)ect  to  the  standard  of  tha  prophet )  bat  the  Baasbaraa,  who  are  a  warlike  rare,  re- 
slat  him.  This  war  is  very  ii^urieus  to  the  trade  of  Jenoe,  becanse  it  iDtermpta  all  communicatloas 
with  Yamlna,  Saosanding,  Bamako,  aad  Boure,  whence  ttie  gnld  is  brought  which  is  drcalated  in  the 
tntarior.  The  town  of  Jenoe  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  central  point  of  commerce.  Yamlna, 
Sansanding,  and  Bamako,  are,  la  reality,  the  entrepots :  those  places  are  risited  by  trading  Moors 
from  alt  parts  of  the  desert,  and  by  the  negroes  of  the  Moudan,  from  Kong  to  OalaoH  Bundon,  and 
the  Foota-Dhialoo." 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NEGROES, 

BKFOftE  eutering  on  tlje  gcogmphy  of  ttie  pagan  Negro  couotnv  d 
Africa,  we  shall  present  the  reader  w\lh  an  oalline  of  the  manners  of  Uir^ 
inhabitants,  chiefly  applicable  U)  tlie  Seneg^ambkan,  bat  likewise  to  ifc* 
Guinea  Negroes,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  Negro  inhabttanin  of  Ntgriii^ 
which  will  afford  a  more  connecieil  view  of  ihi*  intereating  ajid  mncK  »- 
jured  race  of  people  than  we  coald  otherwise  present  in  our  p&nicular^ 
BCttptiona. 

Fhysical  Cottttitution.^     **  The  Negroea/'  aays  Malte  Brun^  "  tmifia 
all  the  varietieg  of  their  colour  and  conform atioo,  seldam  labour  nmlff 
bodily  defects.     Tlieir  health  is  kept  op  by  a  simple  style  of  liTiitg,  Ettr- 
cise,  aud  perspiration ;  and  among  eome  Ne^^ro  nation^  if  not  ali,  infwn 
bora  with  any  defect  are  destroyed.     The  Negroea  do  not  aeem  to  h.n 
Inherited  the  privilege  of  the  uncieat  Macrobians.    The  length  of  their  lirei, 
at  leaat  at  Senegambia  and  at  Sierra  Leot)e»  h  not  equal  to  onra.      JnatancH 
of  longevity  are  very  common  among  the  Negroea  transportetl  to  the  coh- 
mt9f  which  ninat  belong  to  Rome  tribes  more  favoured  by  nature,.     Titers 
diarrbcea,  amall-poi,  leprosy,  a  variety  of  syphilis  called  the  />ran,  and  the 
Uainea-worm,  are  the  mo^t  common  scourges  of  tlie  life  of  the  N?gn>*— 
The  thin  beard  of  th«  Negro«a  partokea  of  the  woolly  chaj*acter  of  thmt  hur, 
yer  in  pruriency  of  temperament,  and  vigour  of  cnnstitntion,  and  fecaoditf 
of  iiopulaiion,  they  excel  all  other  races  ot  mankind  ;  and  polygamy  is  car- 
ried to  a  greater  excesn  among  them  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  some  nations  which  give  their  teeth  a  pointed  form  by  Sling- 
But  Isert  aafierts  that  be  has  seen  some  Negroes  whose  teeth  were  natnnltf 
so  formed.     Some  among  them  boast  of  being  cannibals,  and,  to  prove  the 
fact,  will  bite  off  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  arm  of  a  b3rstBnder.  Hie  practice 
of  making  incisions  in  the  skin  prevails,  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  among 
all  the  Negro  nations  which  have  preserved  their  primitive  character.    The 
Mandingoes  have  vertical  cuts  over  their  whole  body.     The  same  sort  of 
mark  is  found  among  the  Akras,  the  Watiehs,  the  Tambooa,  the  Mokko»> 
and  the  Eyeos  of  Guinea,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bomoo,  Darfoor, 
and  Mobba.     The  situation  and  number  of  these  incisions  vary.     The 
people  of  Darfoor  are  marked  in  the  face  and  the  back,  those  of  Mobba  in 
the  neck.     The  Mokkos  mark  their  bodies  on  the  stomach  with  figures  of 
trees  and  foliage.     The  Calabars  mark  their  foreheads  with  cuts  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  the  Sokkos  with  two  crossed  lines.     The  Subaloas  cover 
the  cheeks  and  the  whole  body  with  curved  lines,  crossing  one  another. 
The  Mangrees  mark  themselves  under  the  eyes  with  a  figure  resembling 
the  letter  V  inverted.     Some  tribes  near  Sierra  Leone  have   the  art  ^ 
making  their  skin  rise  in  elevated  marks  like  basso  relievos." 

General  Character,'^  The  Negroes  of  Western  and  of  Central  Africa 
are,  by  Park,  Denharo,  and  Clapperton — each  of  whom  had  ooany  opportn- 
nities  of  forming  an  impartial  jud^tacwv — cVnxv:xenftftd  «a  %  ^title  race, 
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ill  tlieir  BttentioD  to  the  duties  of  liosjntality,  furniiiig  a  striking  contrnAt 
with  their  nuighbours  the  Moors.  Tho  early  education  of  the  youth  ia 
committed  to  the  female  sex ;  and  the  first  letison  inculcated  is  the  love  of 
truth, — a  lesson  which  they  generally  practise  in  life.  From  the  prevail- 
ing system  of  polygamy,  the  attention  of  a  father  is  divide<l  among  the 
children  of  many  wives;  while  the  attention  of  a  mother  centres  entirely 
in  her  own  offspring.  This  produces  a  reciprocal  affection  between  muther 
and  child,  which  is  unknown  in  countries  where  the  affections  are  divideil 
between  both  parents.  No  affront  ran  be  offered  to  a  Negro  equal  to  that 
of  defaming  his  mother :  **  Strike  me,"  exclaimed  one  of  Park's  attendants, 
**  but  do  not  curse  my  mother!"  It  has  l»een  remarked  that,  although 
the  Negroes  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  other,  their  animosities  are  not  so  frequent  nor  so  iiuplaoabte  as 
those  of  the  North  Americ-aiis;  slill  it  would  be  incorrect  to  deduce  from  thie 
any  superior  gentleness  of  disposition.  The  Negroes  are  farther  advanced 
in  civilization.  They  are  no  longer  hunters  and  fishers  ;  ihey  are  advanc- 
ing from  the  state  of  shepherds,  to  that  more  civilized  state  in  which  life  is 
•ualained  by  the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  in  which  rapid  advances  are 
made  towards  the  perfection  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  This 
state  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable  to  benevolent  feelings,  and  the  practice 
of  hospitality.  \\*hen  agricaltore  supplier  in  abundance  the  necesaaries  of 
life, — and  when  commerce  has  not  yet  taught  men  tbe  value  of  the  most 
minute  part  of  tlie  produce  of  their  labour, — the  benevolent  affections  are 
not  curbed  in  their  exercise.  Man  here  considers  man  a^his  brother;  and 
willingly  gives  because  he  lias  not  yet  learned  to  sell.  This  state  haft,  in 
all  countries  where  it  has  prevailed,  produced  similar  effects.  Still  there 
is  much  hostility  subsisting  between  the  African  tribes.  They  often  make 
war  on  each  other  fur  the  sake  of  plunder  ;  and  in  such  expeditions  their 
cruelty  has  no  bounds.  These  hordes  of  robbers  reckon  it  quite  an  allow- 
able feat  in  war  to  rush  on  peaceful  Tillages  by  surprise, — to  set  fire  to  all 
tbe  dwellings, — to  massacre  the  male  inhabitauta, — and  to  carry  off  tbe 
survivors  for  slaves.  In  consequence  of  this  lawless  spirit,  tbe  peacefully 
diitposed  inhabitants  have  no  security  for  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 
In  an  instant  they  may  be  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  may  be 
either  massacred  or  swept  away  into  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Park 
found  the  Negroes,  during  his  peregrination  in  their  country,  desirous  of 
stealing  from  him  whatever  be  possessed  which  to  them  appeared  curious. 
He  is,  however,  candid  enough  to  confess,  that  in  their  transactions  with 
each  other,  they  are  not  more  dishonest  than  other  nations.  With  regard 
to  their  dishonesty  respecting  himself,  he  remarks,  that  every  article  be- 
longing to  him  was  to  tbe  Negroes  not  only  curious  but  also  valuable,^— 
that  the  laws  of  the  country  afforded  him  neillier  protection  nor  redness,^ 
and,  he  justly  adds,  that  were  any  person,  in  similar  circumstances,  to 
(ravel  in  any  of  the  more  civilized  European  nations,  "  the  wonder  would 
be,  not  that  the  stranger  was  robbed  of  any  part  of  his  riches,  but  that  any 
put  was  left  to  a  second  depredator." 

Donuslic  Custotns.']  Polygamy  is  practised  both  by  the  pagan  Negroes 
or  Kafirs,  and  by  tlie  Mahommedan  converts.  Tlie  only  difference  is,  that 
the  latter  are  confined  Co  four  wives,-— the  former  may  take  as  many  as  they 
think  proper,  or  rather  as  many  as  they  can  purchase  and  support.  These 
wives  are  seldom  treated  with  cruelly,  nor  ia  jealousy  so  predominant  here  aa 
among  the  Moors.  They  have  the  management  of  the  house  by  turns,  and 
it  in  said,  seldom   afford  their  husbands  much  rea.*<on   eitlier  t^^  ^^aA^cV  va 
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chaatlae  ihttOi — ao  Account  that  differs  widely  from  th&t  wfaicfa  ibbt 
writers  have  ^irea  of  the  Negroes  inhabiting  ihe  Inieridr  of  Africa-  ^'  A 
Negro  pap  fals  addresses  to  &  girl,  and  if,  after  a  short  Bc-quaintanfe,  k 
fancies  &he  wttl  ansvv^er  lus  puqjose,  be  siinply  ^vea  ar  sends  &  ^Ptiall  pr^ 
&ent  to  the  parental  who  rarely  raise  any  obstacles  to  balk  bu  wwbm  ' 
wtieraupou  the  fi^ male  qaits  her  fath^r'^  houst^t  and  resides^  a»  1oiig:n^ 
lives,  with  her  suttor.  The  courtship  of  a  Maboinmedafi  l»  earned  ooii 
much  th^  same  fashion^  with  the  addition  of  reading  the  fittha  ot  mairian 
ceremony.  When  they  get  tired  of  each  other^  the  fatha  ia  again  reati>i8^ 
the  couple  part  for  e?er»  with  s$  much  cooIdb^  and  uncoDcem  aa  if  tibq 
bad  heen  utter  stT^jngera  to  each  other.  Tt^is  convpnient  ctistam  iftgnulf 
relished  by  every  one,  and  is  seldom  known  to  produce  aJiy  mtplflMMl 
conaequGnces.  The  Africans  have  lesa  of  sentiment  ia  their  loveafini 
than  Eiirupeans.  Tliey  iiave  no  stolen  interriews,  no  mnablin^  in  vtr^M 
Helds,  no  tdfectionate  squeezes  of  the  hand*  no  Isngiii^e  of  the  eyes,  no  »■ 
fined  feeling,  no  moooli^t  reverie^'  All  is  condacGed  in  the  most  tinpnrb- 
cal  husinesa-like  way  imaginable,  aad  is  considered  in  the  light  of  oar  of 
their  least  i:nportant  concerns,  the  lover  merely  saying  to  his  iatciu^ 
bride,  '  Should  you  like  to  become  ray  wife,  my  dear  ?'  to  which  the  liJjr 
replies^  *  X  have  no  objection/  *  Then  come  and  liv^o  with  me,'  retofti 
the  man  ;  and  from  that  hour  t)ie  couple  reside  together.  This  i^  tbeti*^ 
ginntug  and  end  of  their  courtship,  and  I  nerer  heard  of  a  refuft&l  on  lb 
lady's  part  to  embrace  the  proposal.  The  uctiona  of  female  perfectka 
amongst  the  people  coDsiai  in  the  bulk,  plumpneaa*  and  rotandiiy  of  iIk 
object ;  and  a  perfect  bt^anty  in  their  estimation,  oa  it  has  often  been  n» 
marked,  is  a  load  for  a  caineL" 

Chitdren  receive  tbeir  names  whetk  aefen  or  eight  d&y»  old.  If  gli« 
parents  can  afford  it,  this  ceremony  is  accompaitied  with  a  feast ;  at  any 
rate  a  dish  called  dega^  made  of  puuiided  cornaud  sour  milk,  t^  reckoiW 
indispensably  necessary.  The  child's  head  is  shaved.  He  who  officiata 
is  generally  a  Mussulman.  A  prayer  is  pronounced  orer  the  degBy  dariog 
which  each  person  present  lays  hold  of  the  brim  of  the  dish.  The  MosbdI- 
man  then  takes  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  repeats  a  second  prayer,  whiapen 
a  few  sentences  in  the  child's  ear,  and  spits  thrice  in  its  face.  He  tbea 
pronounces  the  name  aloud,  and  returns  the  child  to  its  mother.  The  dcga 
is  divided  among  the  company  ;  and  if  any  person  in  the  neighbooiiiood  be 
sick,  he  receives  a  large  portion  of  this  disb,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
many  medicinal  virtnes.  The  name  of  the  child  is  not  always  that  of  some 
of  his  relations ;  it  is  often  expressive  of  some  peculiar  circumstances ;  and 
besides  bis  proper  name,  every  Negro  has  a  surname  indicative  of  the  tribe 
or  clan  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  amusements  of  the  Negroes  consist  chiefly  of  poetary,  muaic,  and 
dancing.  Their  barda  are  numerous,  and  are  divided  into  two  chiasea. 
Those  of  the  first  class  record  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  accompany 
the  armies,  that  by  their  recitations  they  may  inspire  courage  and  fortitude. 
They  are  often  employed  in  celebrating  the  prfuses  of  the  great  and  power- 
fol  still  in  existence ;  and  in  that  case,  their  labours  are  very  generously 
rewarded.  The  other  class  consists  of  Mahommedan  enthoaiaata,  wfa» 
traverse  the  country  singing  hymna  and  directing  the  performance  of  refi^ 
gious  ceremonies.  This  class,  though  less  numerous  than  the  former,  ii 
nevertheless  much  respected,  and  frequently  employed. 

Of  their  musical  instruments  Park  gives  us  the  following  catalopM. 
*>  The  koofUing^  avert  of  guVtax  w\t\\  t]kn«ftatnn\sft\  i2Q%k«rTo^%\u^'\ax^ 
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with  eighteen  strings  ;  the  simlfing,  a  anuJl  harp  with  seven  strinf;!;^  ;  tlw 
c€ilafini,  an  iastruuicnt  compooed  of  twenty  pieces  of  hard  wood  of  different 
lenfrtha,  with  the  sholU  of  gourds  hung  underneath^  to  incrGMo  t])e  ftoand  ; 
th«  iangtangt  a  drum  open  at  the  lower  end ;  and  lastly  the  tahalaj  a 
large  drum  commonly  used  to  spread  an  alarm  through  the  country." 
"  Besides  these,"  he  continues,  *'  they  make  use  of  ttmall  6utes,  bowstrings, 
elephants'  teeth  (hollowed),  and  small  bells  :  and  at  all  their  dances  and 
concerts,  clapping  of  hands  appears  to  constitute  a  necessary  part  of  the 
choms." 

Wrestling  mntches  and  dancing  form  great  part  of  the  entertainment  of 
the  Negroes.  Of  particular  matches  of  ibis  kind.  Park,  an  eye-witness, 
gives  the  following  description :  *'  The  spectators  arranged  themselves  in  a 
circle,  leaving  the  intermediate  space  for  the  wrestler*,  who  were  strong 
active  young  men,  full  of  emulation,  and  accustomed,  I  suppose,  from  their 
infancy  to  this  sort  of  exertion.  Being  stripped  of  their  clothing,  except  a 
pair  of  short  drawers,  and  having  their  skin  anointed  with  oil,  or  shea  bat- 
ter, the  combatants  approached  each  (»ther,  on  all  fours,  parrying  with,  and 
occasionally  extending  a  hand  for  some  time,  till  at  lengtli  one  of  them 
sprang  forwaiil,  and  caught  his  rival  by  the  knee.  Great  dexterity  and 
judgment  were  now  displayed  ;  but  the  ciMitest  wa^  derided  by  superior 
strength  ;  OJid  I  think  that  few  Europeans  would  have  been  able  to  cope 
witli  the  conqueror.  It  muat  not  be  unobserved,  that  thecomhatant-s  were 
animated  by  the  music  of  a  dram,  by  which  their  actions  were  in  some 
measure  regulated.  The  wrestling  was  succee<led  by  a  dance,  in  which 
many  performed  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provide<l  with  little  bells, 
which  were  fastened  to  their  legs  and  arms ;  and  here  too  the  drum  regu- 
lated their  rootiouH,  It  was  beaten  with  a  crooked  stick,  which  the  drum- 
mer held  in  his  right  hand,  occasionally  using  his  left  to  dearlen  the  sound, 
and  thus  vary  the  mosic.  The  drum  is  likewiwe  applied  on  these  occiurions 
to  keep  order  among  the  spectators,  by  imitating  the  sound  of  certain 
Mandingo  sentences  :  for  example,  when  the  wrestling  matcli  is  about  to 
begin,  the  drummer  strikes  what  is  understood  to  signify  ali  bae  aee^ — 
*  sit  all  ilown* ;  upon  which  the  spectators  immediately  seat  themselves ; 
and  when  the  combatants  are  to  begin,  he  strikes  aviuta,  amuta, — '  take 
bold,  take  hold.'  ** 

Food  and  MeoU.']  Tlie  Itreakfast  of  the  Negroes  is  ready  by  daybreak, 
and  genprally  consists  of  meal  and  water,  with  as  much  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tamarind  as  is  sufficient  to  give  the  whole  an  acid  taste.  Dinner,  to  which 
tht'v  sit  down  about  two,  consists  of  a  species  of  hasty  pudding,  with  shaa- 
butfer.  Tli«  prinripal  meal  is  supper,  which  is  seldom  ready  before  mid- 
niglit,  antl  always  consists  of  what  is  here  called  kouskouSy  tlie  coocootoo 
of  the  Moors.  In  eating,  the  right  liand  only  in  usefl.  Tliey  make  use  of 
beer  and  mead,  similar  to  that  made  in  Europe  ;  and  in  their  nae  of  these 
liquors,  moderation  is  sometimes  forgotten.  But  this  must  be  understood 
only  of  such  as  a^lhere  not  to  the  Moliommedan  feith  ;  water  U  the  bever- 
age of  every  Mussulman.  To!>acco  is  smoked  by  almost  every  person, 
and  snuff  is  no  less  generallj' used.  The  pipe  is  of  wood,  with  an  earthen 
bowl.  Salt  is  in  Negroland  the  greatest  of  luxuries, — a  luxury  which  the 
use  of  vegetable  food  makes  the  more  necessary. 

Bmploi/mentf.']  The  Negroes,  inliabiting  a  fertile  country,  and  having 
no  (>pp<irtunity  of  advontagronsly  disposing  of  their  superflaous  produce, 
labour  little  more  than  is  rcq^iisiite  to  furnish  thcin  with  the  necesuaries  of 
life.     The  Europeans  njion  the  coast,  ever  intent  on  the  accnmulauotv  qC 
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weaUl)^  h^Yf:  for  this  reason  accounted  them  indolent.  It  is  very  pnUk 
howerer^  ihat  werf»  the  Negroei^ placed  in  a.  aituatioft  favotirab]«  lo  t!bl» 
qaisiiioa  of  wealth,  tbek  at-arlce^  like  that  of  other  uien,  would  BOoBd^ 
play  itself,  aud  prompt  thpm  to  escertiona  do  Jess  paiuful  tlian  those  Mi 
by  thi9  pa$4ion  are  impoeetl  on  the  Europeans.  Agriculture,  as  it  fmniiltf 
tbe  cbief  part  of  their  euhaiMence,  occupies  the  greatest  share  «f  th^  u- 
teotiao,  and  givm  them  eJmost  constant  employment  during^  the  rainy  i» 
•on.  During  the  dry  a&ason,  many  uf  the  taea  are  occupied  ia  ihts  4^»»- 
tic  labour  of  weaving.  Others  are  liasied  fiahing  or  btiDtiiig.  Th?  iAm 
caught  in  Hmall  neta  made  ofcottoiit  o^  ^^  baaketa  :  qa  salt  is  waniiiig)  lk^ 
are  cured  by  drying  theua  in  the  aun.  la  buntings  the  weapons  madiM 
of  are  bon's  and  axrowa.  In  the  use  of  tbeae  weapons  they  ajv  very  a* 
pert,  and  hit  the  snmileat  object  at  a  gjeat  dUtancc. 

Tlie  ouly  occupations  which  amoa^  the  Negroes  are  considered  ^e^ 
mte  profeSEiioDS^  are  the  inanufactaring  of  leather  and  of  iron.  The  dulil' 
facture  of  iron  h  not  attempted  near  the  coast,  since  Lh«re  it  cau  be  <^eif4 
purchased  uf  the  Europeans ;  but  in  the  iQterior,  it  ]«  made  lo  each  qv^ 
tities,  &s  to  serve  not  only  for  their  own  une,  but  aa  an  article  ofcammem 
with  sevoral  diataut  tnbea.  The  one  ia  smelted  in  a  scaalt  circmlar  hinna. 
of  a  very  simple  construction.  The  iron  ia  brittle,  a^id  partakes  «f  tk 
DBtare  of  etcel.  It  is  manufactured  into  various  weapons,  and  agricdtnl 
imptenientSj  of  which  the  tvorkmaii)«hip  is  flaid  not  to  be  despicable^  Ifoi 
is  not  tbe  only  metal  on  which  the  Negroes  employ  their  iDgenu-ity.  1^ 
dUQelt  gold,  and  forming  it  into  a  apecies  of  wire,  make  of  it  many  om- 
mente  whicb  are  said  to  diiplay  mud;  taste  and  ingenuity.  In  these  countnci 
the  tanning  of  leatlier  ia  a  simple  process.  The  hide  le  steeped  in  a  isa- 
ture  of  wood-ashes  and  ^^tcr,  till  tbe  hair  can  be  easily  separated*  Ahu 
astringent,  they  use  tbe  pounded  iRavea  of  a  tree,  called  goo  /  and,  by  th^ 
bing  it  fi'oquomly  between  thtnr  hands,  and  buating  it  upon  a  siune,  n  a 
rendered  soft  and  pliable.  Of  the  hides  of  bollocks  thus  manniactarediR 
made  sandals ;  and  of  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep  are  formed  sbeatht  for 
swords  and  knives,  pockets,  belts,  and  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  These 
skins  are  dyed  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  To  the  women  are  committnl 
several  parts  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  cotton-cloth.  They  prepsn 
the  cotton  by  rolling  it  in  small  quantities,  under  an  iron  spindle,  till  titey 
have  separated  from  it  the  seeds.  In  spinning  they  use  the  distaff.  Tbe 
thread  is  not  fine,  but  is  so  carefully  twisted  that  it  forms  a  durable  doth. 
The  weaving,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  belongs  to  the  men.  Oving 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  loom,  the  cloth  is  seldom  more  than  4  inches 
broad.     This  cloth  is  dyed  of  a  fine  blue  colour  by  the  women. 

Scientific  Ideaa."]  Tbe  Negroes  consider  the  earth  as  a  great  extended 
plain,  of  which  the  terminations  are  unknown.  Like  many  other  tribes, 
they  suppose  their  own  country  to  be  the  most  favoured  by  nature.  Tbe  ses 
is  described  as  a  great  river  of  salt  water,  separating  them  from  tbe  land  of 
the  white  people.  They  imagine  that  the  slaves  purchased  by  the  white 
people,  are  carried  to  a  distant  region,  inhabited  by  cannibals  of  gigantic 
stature.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  rainy  and  dry  seasuna ;  and  mbdi- 
vided  into  moons.  Whether  or  not  they  subdivide  the  month  into  quarters 
or  weeks,  we  are  not  informed.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  moon,  and  they  esteem  it  very  unlucky  to  undertake  any  im- 
portant business  in  the  last  quarter.  Their  knowledge  of  astronomy,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  defective.  Eclipses  are  generally  ascribed  to  witchcraft. 
Aeiigious  IdeasJ^   The  Ko/trs,  ot  "^epow  -wWiXaN*  \«x  vndancaii  *&*. 
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doctrines  of  Maliomet,  believe  in  llie  existence  of  a  Supremo  Deity,  by 
who«e  power  nil  ihingn  were  foniied,  aiitl  by  wbutte  rare  all  tliingv  ore  (ttill 
plMerred  in  exivtence.  But  they  Kuppucie  that  thin  Deity  is  too  far  re- 
QMlT«d  in  excellence  from  the  human  race  to  take  them  under  bit*  iinmetliaie 
care ;  and  therefore  they  fteldom  addresn  a  petition  to  him.  At  the  apjM^ar- 
ancc  of  the  new  moon,  tlK'y  ^ive  vent  to  an  ejtUTulatory  adilre«!<»  thanking 
him  for  Wis  ^^oodnes**  during:  the  month  that  1ms  elapsed,  and  imploring  a 
continuance  of  bis  fuvour,  dnring  the  month  that  \n  eonimendn§r.  This  eim- 
plo  nvX  of  wornhip,  whieh  ia  perfonncd  Iwth  by  the  Maliommedan  converts, 
and  by  tlie  Katinft,  apiMmrs  to  be  their  only  religious  act  which  concerns  the 
Supreme  Deity.  Ai  they  believe,  tliat  the  Supreme  Deity  in  of  ii  nature 
Um  exalted  to  concent  himself  in  what  takes  place  in  this  world,  thry  KUp* 
]>ONo  the  existence  of  a  number  of  inferior  deitiett,  who  superintend  every 
Hubtuiiary  tnuisaciion.  'llicsu  inferior  dcitica,  they  consider,  as  being  much 
more  imperfect  tlian  the  Supreme  Divinity ;  tliey  neither  poiweM  unbound- 
ed benevolf  iicei  nor  an!  their  reiioluliiina  unalterable.  To  tiiem,  therefore, 
ibey  a4ltlreH<t  the  in'f'Ater  part  of  their  worship,  to  ensure  their  good  nnll,  or 
to  avert  their  wrath.  The  Negro  ofl'en  to  them  a  handful  of  fruit,  or  ■ 
findce's  lu'ud  ;  and  having  suspended  a  white  fowl  to  the  hrunih  of  a  certun 
kind  of  tret^  he  imaginea  that  be  luw  S4Kmre<l  tim  prnu»rtion  of  bis  god. 
The  belief  of  a  future  state  is  no  letis  6rmly  estahlLsbed  among  tlie  Negroes, 
than  the  lielief  in  iho  existenee  of  a  Deity.  It  is  said,  that  they  believe 
even  in  a  state  of  rewards  and  puniHbmentn.  Conceniing  theii'  ideaa  of 
the  nature  of  this  Ktate,  we  have  received  little  information.  That  they 
believe  it  to  t)e  a  state  somewhat  ditVerent  from  the  pn*sent,  may  ha  inferred 
from  their  funeral  ceremoniex.  The  txMty  of  a  dead  pentun  is  buried  with* 
out  any  wealth,  or  tuiy  ui«>nt^il.  Of  whatever  nuik  the  person  may  be,  no 
one  \n  put  to  dentil,  to  attend  bim  in  the  state  of  futurity.  ThU,  however, 
in  only  a  negative  proposition, — concerning  their  posirive  notions  we  are 
not  authorized  to  conclude.  Those  who  profess  the  Maliommedan  religion 
among  the  Negroes,  are  as  ififnorant  and  superstitious  Lander  says,  as  their 
idolatrous  brethren.  He  too,  generally  found  the  followers  of  the  false  pro- 
phet to  be  less  hospitable  to  strangers,  l(*«8  kind  to  each  other,  and  more 
mischievous  and  wickeil  titan  the  pagan  part  of  the  commimity.  Their 
cJiiims  to  superior  intelligence  are  grounded  simply  on  the  oral  communi- 
cations of  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  received  from  time  to  lime  from  the 
wmideiing  Moors  and  Arabs.  The  Mahommedan  Negroes  go  tbrongh 
their  ablutions  regularly ;  and,  when  water  is  not  to  bo  obtained^  make 
UM  of  »and.  The  Felatahs  who  profi^HS  Islami-sm  understand  and  make 
of  a  few  Arabic  prayers  ;  but  the  Negro  can  hardly  articulate  in  Arabic 


n 


than  the  word  AUaK,  or  Binnallah ;  bo  who  can  utter  so  long  a 
sentence  as  La  illak  el  Aliah  ratoul  Allahi,  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prupltet/  is  styled  maUam^  or  leuned.  Tlie  Maliommedan 
faith  is  making  such  rapid  strides,  however,  in  Central  and  We^ttem  Africa, 
that  in  Lander  ^  opinion  in  a  generation  or  two  paganism  will  be  altogether 
unknown  in  the  land. 

Intiituiion  of  the  Sinio.']  Among  the  pagan  Negroes  there  are  various 
secret  institutions  of  a  cluuacter  resembling  free-mason r}'.  One  of  tlie 
most  singular  of  these  associations  exists  among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kiu  Nunez.  Kene  Caillie  has  given  us  the  following  minute  account 
of  it : — **  It  baa  a  head,  wbo  is  called  the  ^imo  ;  ho  makes  lawn,  and  they 
■re  executed  under  bis  authority.     Tliin   Simo  lives  in  the  wuodr),  and  is 

seen  by  the  uninitiated  ;  be  is  attended  by  pupils  who  arr  partly  ini- 


AFniCA» 

iriea,      Soruetime»  he  uiiijmes  th«  (arm  of  a  pelin&r- 

rapp«d  up  in  Oie  akint  of   wilil  bessU^— and  wiimDiM 

1  be-ad  t4  tuot  with  leaves,  tvhicli   croDccal  hb  re«l  ilapt 

f&nl  differept  ritla^^ea,  who  wiah  to    hare  their  chtidrs 

.  ttU  tbfi  bays  b^tweeti  th«  ag«^s  of  ]  2  find  14,  and  9tvi  fe 

Cannes  to  tiie  pWe  in  tlisgnise,  to  cir4mmci«e  the  chtliirti 

Btes  being  preseist  at  the  oparatioD  ;   the  ceremony  tt  if- 

reat  feaatj  wiiich  laaCa  euiaeticneA  for  eewral  day*,    Aite 

i  „         >o  withdi'anra  t^  the  ivcM]d!iy  and  takes  with  bim  the  U^ 

e  be^M  ^uitiateti ;  from  this  time  forward,  xh^y  have  no  fortli«r  co»> 

m  wilh  iheir  relaiivea.     They  lead  a  pleaaant  idle  life  ;  proriiv 

ired  upon  them  in  abundance,  and  th«^y  dwell  in  btrta  mad«  of  ^ 

of  ireesy  with  no  other  clotbiii§^  than  a.  few  palm^t^arev  ftkiIMb 

the  )(»uifl  half-way  do^vn  the  tJrigbA,  the  head  a&d  the  rat  if 

^i-  naked*    Wbe"  **"**  Ki-^o  or  bi«  di»C)ple«  meet  t  itt» 

,d  v.^  y  a»k  hitn  for  i  iwurd  of  the  order  ;  if  U»  tt- 

T^Li-,  Liin  stranger  is  adtn  oiitrst  ttiem  ;  if  not,  the  nata 

)Ut»,  &ii  ar[Uf>d  \^  ith  aticka  iuk       ij^  attack  hinrit   attd^  after  bttf- 

iiuj  <«.i;eLiilyi  exact  a  hig^b  ransom-  an  t^ncircnmcrsed  hoy  falls  jaUi 

M  hands,  they  circumciHe  hina  ai  iia,  fof  iJje  purpose  of  iniJwiac 

].     The  young  persatiH  thus  inil  1  ihis  idle  and  Tagahottd  life  Si 

aeven  or  eight  yeant ;  ihif*  period  it  i  iiect^ary  for  their  icstmrlML 

When  the  pm^entja  are  desirous  of  g  em  back  from  the  woods,  ^f 

collect  all  the  pHgue«  th^y  can,  anu  vith  thcni  a  Site    girdle^  wini 

tliey  adorn  with  copper  belts,  and  asfit  >  their  chiidrcnf   with  a  pnaaH 

of  tobacco  aiid  rum  for  the  maater.  jii  m  iily  at  aucJi  times  that  tiie  Sia» 
<)howi  liim^elf  iii  public.  The  evo  of  tbiii  ^cithid  ia  celebnued  in  the  voodi, 
near  the  etpot  where  he  ia  to  make  hiB  appearance,  and  he  givte*  pctrce  by 
his  luud  sliouts  that  he  means  lo  be  tisibie.  AViihout  t>iis  notice  no  pff* 
son  excepting  the  initiated  dnrat  look  at  him,  for  they  are  foolish  esoogfc 
to  think  it  unlucky ;  and,  if  they  were  to  feel  ill  after  it,  they  woald  sot 
fail  to  ascribe  it  to  the  unfortunate  glance.  On  the  festiral  day,  the  SioM 
again  announces  his  approach  by  firightfal  howlinga,  which  are  imitated  by 
his  pupils  with  cows*  horns.  They  are  all  armed  with  whips  in  token  «f 
their  authority.  Those  who  have  been  formerly  initiated,  and  reside  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  collect  and  join  in  the  rejoicings.  They  dress  then 
selves  in  their  best  apparel,  and,  preceded  by  the  mmsic  of  the  comitiy, 
march  at  the  head  of  the  troop.  After  having  complinnented  the  Siinov 
they  make  him  a  little  present,  and  coodoct  him  in  triumph  to  the  village 
with  the  sound  of  the  tomtonu  Those  who  are  present  accompany  the 
music  with  their  monotonous  sing^g,  and  fire  off  guns.  The  wonaen  ako 
assemble,  singing,  and  bearing  each  a  calabash  of  rice,  which  they  fling  at 
the  Simo,  by  way  of  offering,  amid  dances  and  shouts  of  joy.  These  les- 
tivals  are  usually  very  gay ;  raa<^  palm-wine  and  mm  are  drank,  sheep  and 
oxen  are  killed,  and  there  is  great  feasting,  which  lasts  several  days.  When 
all  this  rejoicing  is  over,  the  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  nake 
presents  to  the  Simo,  return  with  him  into  the  woods,  and  conttane  the 
same  course  of  life  for  seven  or  eight  years  longer.  When  they  are  okl 
enough  to  be  serviceable,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  help  their  parents, 
at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  to  work  in  the  6elds ;  af^er  which  they 
return  to  the  woods,  and  the  master  employs  them  in  cultivating  his  land. 
When  the  initiated  return  to  their  families,  they  set  up  before  their  doorea 
tree,  or  merely  a  stake,  at  the  end  of  which  la  aoA^inded  &  amall  ^^iece  of 
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ituff,  niOBt  commonly  wli'tic.  'YUv  tree  ur  hlakc,  \vliklmv*;i  it  may  luipppii 
la  l>e,  is  a  ^ift  from  the  mastvr,  in  return  for  ilio  hntuliwme  preR^nt  whirli 
lie  liHK  receivitd.  They  ^:ive  the  name  of  Sinio  to  thU  tree  or  stake,  and  U 
becomes  their  tutelar  deity ;  they  respect  and  fear  it  mu  inucli,  that,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  going  to  a  particular  spot,  it  ia  only  necessary  to  net  up 
a  Simo  before  it.  They  also  swear  by  it,  and  believe  that  a  faUe  oath 
would  draw  upon  them  the  rengeance  of  this  royaterious  demon :  they  are 
even  afraid  of  )yiu^,  lest  they  should  provoke  it«  interference.  If  any  thing 
is  owin^  to  them,  or  if  any  one  haa  taken  from  tlieni  Bomu  article  which 
tliey  cannot  recover,  they  piously  addre»H  their  prayern  to  this  bit  of  wood, 
uitd  otfer  it  a  sacriHce  of  rice,  honey,  or  palin-vvitiei  tiring  off  a  gun  at  it« 
foot.  This  is  a  species  of  complaint  which  they  make  to  the  Simo,  to  pe- 
tition for  redress.  From  this  time,  if  nny  of  the  debtor 'it  family  nhould  fall 
nick,  it  is  aflcrihed  to  the  aj^ncy  of  the  Simo  ;  tlie  rvlutionit  in  a  fright  baa- 
ten  to  diHcbar^e  the  debt,  to  retnrn  wltat  has  been  stolen,  or  tu  make  re- 
pantlioti  if  any  inttult  has  been  offt-red.  They  believe  in  norrcry  and  witch- 
rrflft ;  whoever  is  suspected  of  sorcery  ia  furlhwith  delivered  to  the  Simo, 
who  acts  as  chief  ma^istraie.  The  accuspd  U  qneoiioned,  and  if  lie  con- 
fesses, he  is  condemned  to  pay  a  tine;  if,  un  the  other  hand,  he  main- 
nuns  his  innocence,  ho  is  compelled  to  drink  a  liquor  made  with  the 
bark  of  a  tree  which  gives  to  wattr  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  accused 
ojid  the  accuser  are  obliffed  to  swallow  tlie  same  medicine,  or  rather 
poison ;  they  munt  drink  it  fasting,  and  entirely  nakefl,  except  that 
the  accused  it*  allowed  tite  distinction  of  a  white  pagne,  which  )ie 
wraps  round  his  loins.  Tlie  liquor  \»  poured  into  a  small  calabiishf  and 
the  acruspr  and  accused  are  forced  to  lake  an  equal  quantity,  until  unable 
to  swallow  more,  they  expel  it  or  the.  If  the  poison  is  expelled  by  vomit- 
ing, the  accused  is  innocent,  and  then  be  has  a  right  to  reparation  ;  if  it 
passes  downwai'ds,  he  is  deemed  not  absolutely  innocent ;  and  if  it  should 
not  pass  at  all  at  the  time,  lie  i!4  judged  to  be  ^iUy.  I  have  been  assured 
timt  few  of  ibeAt*  wretcheil  creninres  survive  this  urdeal ;  they  are  com- 
pnlled  to  drink  so  largt*  a  dose  of  the  ]>oi^nn,  that  tltey  die  almost  imme- 
diately. If,  however,  the  fomily  of  the  accusw!  consent  to  pay  an  indemnity, 
the  unhappy  patient  is  excuse<l  from  drinkine  any  more  liquor  ;  be  is  then 
put  into  a  batli  of  tepid  water,  and  by  the  applicaliim  of  both  fnet  to  the 
abdomen,  they  malie  him  cast  up  the  poison  which  he  ha.s  swallowed. 
This  cruel  ordeal  is  employed  for  all  sorts  of  crimes.  The  con!tequenc« 
is,  that  though  it  may  Bomeciines  lead  to  the  confessiun  of  crimes,  it  also 
induces  tlie  innocent  to  acknowled^  themselves  ffuitty,  rather  than  submit 
to  it.  It  is  not  lawful  either  to  quarrel  or  fi|(ht  near  the  places  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  mystical  ma^strate.  When  war  is  to  be  CHrriwI  on  in 
the  neighbourhood,  notice  is  friven  to  the  Simo  and  bin  retinue  to  retire. 
If  two  adversaries  were  to  liirht  while  he  was  near,  they  would  be  forced 
immediately  to  tidte  him  a  present  as  a  reparation  for  haviPfr  disturl»ed 
liim  ;  if  they  \ver«  to  omit  this,  they  would  fancy  that  some  great  calamity 
was  continually  impending  over  ihem.  When  they  carry  tWir  jrift  to  the 
Simo,  they  are  oblige<l  to  turn  their  backs  to  him,  and  put  (heir  hands 
over  their  eyes ;  he  receives  the  ofl'ering.  pronounces  a  long  prayer,  and 
picks  up  a  little  earth,  which  he  throws  at  tliem  in  token  of  absolution. 
After  tliis  ridiculous  ceremony,  the  disturlwrs  of  the  Simo's  j»ence  return 
peifectly  satisfie*!.  During  the  few  days  tliat  I  was  at  Kakondy  I  heard 
the  Simo  and  bis  attendants  liowling  horribly  while  dancing." 

Iaiw^.2     ^"  several  of  tlie  Pagan  countries  of  the  interior  of  Mwoa* 
111.  3  o 


ibere  being  no  written  code  in  e^iislenc*?,  ttie  natiree  appoint  Men  (o  uS- 
muustev  juatlcCi  at  iho  head  of  whom  the  king  or  chief  generally  pradda 
In  petty  casesj  auch  as  triftiog  ajt«au1tA,  and  other  misdemeatiotir*,  the 
p&rtiM  conptmed  compromise  the  mattRr  withaut  referring  it  to  tte  jsjeatii 
ai4fM*nibly  of  tliDir  tribe.  In  Backf^ry  the  fetish  prie»rte  arc  the  so\6  jadf{rt 
of  tbe  people,  and  the  statutes  of  their  country — aa  in  llie  case  of  ik 
Druids — -are.  recorded  on  their  own  heaJta  only.  jMurder,  udultery,  mi 
theft  are  the  most  pfenerai  crinjeft,  and  in  many  African  connthn  n 
punishable  with  death,  banishment,  t>r  per)>etual  imprisoaiuent.  In  YonribtiDi 
Nyffee  tbe  rektionn  of  a  murdered  porwon  may  and  oftt^D  do  aecept  of  bM- 
money.  In  Bada^^,  Borgoo,  and  Houssa  an  mdividual  guilty  of  Uiyti^i 
freenisn,  instantly  forfeits  hh  life,  and  hii*  body  is  Ifft  to  be  devouned  bj  tk 
vultureA.  In  case?)  of  adultery,  iho  injured  husband  ia  nt  liborty  to  dovlltt 
he  pleases  Tvith  his  unfaithful  partuer.  Theft  in  Nyffec  is  pitnisihed  hy  ok 
prisonmont;  and  in  ag^vated  ca^cs  by  teiUous  confinement,  ^vv 
giiilty  of  theft  are  tmift>rti]1y  decapitated  la  Yonriihai  vrithunt  the  benefit  4 
trial.  In  Younba  and  Boi^oo  ^romen  conceaUn^  prepiianry  are  frntUdj 
wliipped ;  ai^d  onatbers  aro  ohlif?ed  to  suckle  tJieir  oflfspring  tliree  y^ 
Tbe  Iaw9  proserrefl  only  in  the  tnemaries  of  the  people,  punish  all  4t^ 
orders  with  severity ;  bat  in  a  state  which  is  a  prey  to  anarchy,  tbe  tse- 
cutioti  of  litem  is  precatiou9,  and  absolute  cbiefa  Qpply  them  la  tbe 
cruel  purpose  of  increasing  their  stock  of  slaves.  In  general  the  in«l 
trifling  theft  is  visited  with  thi«  doom.  Private  individua]a  who  fine  fori 
dehtf  hare  on  the  other  hand  the  greatest  difBculty  to  obtain  their  dne  ri^ht. 
Pleaders  of  a  bullying  and  iiitri|paing  diameter  here,  as  m  Southern  Aftid^ 
display  nn  aatotii»hing  degree  of  m't  at  the  palavcrSi  or  judicial  as»ii^li» 
A  merchant  who  cannot  obtain  justice,  often  pays  hima^ir  by  cansing  tbt 
cbildreu  or  relations  of  a  diahonest  debtor  to  be  secretly  carried  off  and  *o!d 
as  slares. 

Languages.'^  Among  the  rarioua  tribes  inhabiting  the  Negro  districts  (^ 
Africa  different  languages  are  spoken  :  but  the  language  of  the  Mcaidingoe$ 
seems  to  be,  to  tbe  western  part  of  Africa,  what  the  French  has  long  been 
to  Europe.  It  is  generally  understood,  from  the  coast  to  the  confines  of 
Bambarra, — an  extent  which  includes  more  than  twelve  degrees  of  lon^- 
tude.  In  a  state  somewhat  corrupted  from  its  native  purity,  it  extends 
much  farther.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  country  of  the  Mo<»«.  How 
far  south  it  may  reach  we  are  not  told.  That  this  language  has  extended 
so  far,  must  be  owing  to  some  qualities  which  it  possesses,  superior  to  those 
of  the  other  languages  which  are  prevalent  in  the  country-  It  appears  to 
be  more  harmonious,  more  regular  in  its  construction,  and  consequently 
more  easily  acquired.* 

9  The  folIoTving  ii  it  specimen  furaished  by  Park,  which,  according  to  hia  own  obvr- 
VBtinn,  may  be  useful  in  the  West  Indiea;  since  it  is  a  language  tntHligible  to  manyvf 
the  Negroes. 

Do  you  understand  Mandingo  ?  Mandingo  kummo  moi? 

1  understand  it  ya  mot 

1  do  not  understand  you  ma  moi 

Come  hither  na  nn  re 

Is  your  father  or  mother  living  ?  « /"n,  ou  eeba  abeegee : 

abeee 


Hlive?  abeegee? 

dead  ?  asata  f 


F^ave  you  any  brothers  or  sisters?  cc  ba  ding  abeegee? 

Where  are  they  ?  biminto  V 

Are  tbpy  in  Africa  ?  abbefatojing  doo  7 

An  they  on  board  the  sh\^?  ubbc  Tobau&i  CuVvao  K.ct\Tvt9 

PuJtit  them  out  aUanna 
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Many  of  the  dlHtrirta  iu  wliirli  (tio  Mandingo  langtiAgo  in  ftpoken  hnve 
langiugvi  pecaliiu-  to  theinB(^lv«?«.  Of  tltese  langoagea  nothing  remarkable 
ia  known.     Park  affbrd^  oi  the  following  specimens. 


Fulocjn. 

Ja4)/<. 

F»uiahi 

StrviOM/ia. 

JtfanrfJnfAM. 

Ow 

Smfd]' 

WVna 

Go 

llano 

Klllih 

r»» 

Slr»hM  or  CorahA 

Vw 

rv*Jd»f 

niio 

F'MllHh 

ThrM 

SImOm 

Y»t 

Tcim 

Slrro 

iiabbid 

Fwur 

Iiil>«lirrr 

Y«Dft 

Nob 

NkiTatto 

Nuinl 

riv« 

Funtark 

Jvodnro 

JOUM 

Karroo 

LmIo« 

Six. 

F»otai?k.ED(iry 

Judom  Waw) 

JrleedM 

TitoiDu 

Won> 

Vvpo 

PiM>lai-k-C(>i-kiit>a 

Jiidom  Tkr 

N#ro 

OroBfto 

E^riit 

Fnwln<-k.St«iij>-r 

JuaMi>t.jrat 

Jo  'I'elt«>« 

K«\bo 

uT^ 

N-ur 

Jiidom  Vttiiet 

in  Nm 

CottunU 

T*« 

aintank*nr«ii 
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Condition  of  Slavct.']  In  Uiis  part  of  Africa,  Park  luwureu  us,  that 
hirud  survanu,  that  bi«  persons  of  frt>c  condition  rolantorily  working  fur  pay. 
ar«  unknown.  I1us  U  not  altoirether  consistent  with  his  former  usserlion 
that  the  **  Karankea^  or  drewer^  of  leather,  frequently  travel  llirough  ilie 
country,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling."  He  prohahly  means  thnt  hired 
lervants,  for  the  purposes  of  afniculture,  or  domestic  labour  are  unknown, 
llie  lower  ranks  in  society  are  the  property  of  the  liiglier ;  and  constitute 
what  are  denominated  slaveH.  Theste  slaves,  it  ia  asserted,  bear  no  less 
propurtiuu  to  the  freemen  iu  every  port  of  the  country  than  thut  of  three 
to  one.  in  otliur  words,  three- fourths  of  the  whole  utunber  of  bhabitanta 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  serntude. 

Among  tlie  Negroes,  we  are  infurmed  by  Park,  cbat  the  slaves  are  of  two 
kinds  :  such  as  were  bom  slaves, — or  such  as  were  bom  free,  but  havo 
become  slaves  by  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  Every  one  who 
ia  bom  of  enslaved  parents  is  a  slave,  and  can  seldom  hope  to  obtain  his 
freedom,  unless  he  be  so  fortunate  a«  to  take  two  prisoners  of  war,  to  give 
iu  his  sleud.  ^Slaves  of  this  kind  are  much  more  numerous,  than  such  as 
have  become  so  from  u  tftate  of  frecilom. 

A  person  horn  free,  may  according  to  the  same  traveller,  become  a  slave, 
for  any  one  of  tlie  four  following  causes ;  c-aptivity,  famine,  insolvency,  and 
crimes.  Captivity — by  which  is  meant  the  condition  of  prisoners  of  war, 
— is  the  most  fre<juent  cause  of  reducing  freemen  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
Few,  however,  sre  made  priboners  ui  open  war,  when  compared  with  those 
carried  into  CAptivity  inconsequence  of  depredatory  excursions  undertaken 
only  fur  plunder.     These  deprt»datory  excursions  are  90inetimes  conducted 
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Ly  fAif^c  rtiot^iLLuitMil ;  Imt  ure  uiiicli  luuit'  ft^tiquontly  the  cQUseqtwiuc  «f 
tliti  cutmctxirm  uf  fliu  Nfgfoi'M  witli  tliti  European  slave'tnerehaDliL    Wv. 

wfiicii  [Hrilmbly  iulruijucvd  sbvvry,  atill  continues  to  be  the  most  ^il^dixi 
HoiuTe  af  KU]i|)1y.  TIih  pi'ii|il<i  from  Duirfimr,  tuid  other  MtiipiilK*unii^tTnn 
ihvitile  the  intoi-iijr  at  1*^iisi  evi^rj,'  bccotLtl  year,  witli  no  «tii**r  tliu  lib 
uvuwuii  purpasu  ut'  uiiirJi^riLiL^  ovBiy  individual  wlio  rt;tii!a«9  li>  vicLtiip 
Km  liberty  for  the  eniel  feltprs  of  slavery.  V\'"hen  tlie  f&iJure  of  a  0% 
either  through  an  uiifavounible  aea^^on^  or  the  depredatious  of  war,  Iim  9- 
irudut-ed  a  fumine,  the  Nj'^tci,  Tv'ht*A  he  hsis  giren  fur  food  idl  ihv  Imir 
wtiallh  whicli  he  posseaat'd*  i-v  HoitiPtiiues  reduced  10  the  fJreudful  nDC««Ri* 
of  iplUiig  one  piirt  of  M^  fanuly  to  preserve  tht*  oilier  from  htarving.  BiL 
wliatevcr  the  stuvu-i»eri:haius  nmy  nthrin,  thb  is  au  exp^dit^nt  whidl  t 
nt'.v^T  wi]Un|Tly  adoptfi(U  a*"i  very  few  are  in  thb  niauDer  reduced  toiMr 
uf  slarcrv.  Vt'^lien  h  Negro  h^%  mo  faintly  to  pre?ii:^rve  bis  life,  he  com^mM 
prut5  with  hU  o\vn  frecfduiii'  A  Ne^ro,  who  haa  contracrt^^d  debt$  whA 
hu  k  mmhle  to  pny,  mtiy  lie  sold  to  tmtifify  hU  creditors.  Tliis  t8  hi  itm 
biiiii^f  a  pfoductivK  ciati-se  of  slaTerj',  sioi:^  ifw  Negnj^«  involve  iheiuieii^ 
in  debt;,  except  »urh  as  are  entire Lf?iit)y  nenr  tlie  coust  to  fctpecuJate  tit  iii4' 
writh  the  Enroppanw.  Thw  crimes  of  inupder,  adultery,  and  witchrraJi,  ht. 
bv  the  law4  of  Nt^i^rolBuil,  ]iuiLUhtihlo  with  alaivry.  But  these  crmiw  11* 
Bt^htom  AuhjeftKcl  to  ho  Hi^vcre  a.  puni^hioeDt. 

Hiich  u  the  state  of  i^lavery  in  thiis  part  of  .'Vlncu*  In  tliis  &C£t>ust  vf 
niay  obsenre  a  renjarlcLihle  dtHtinotioji  Iji^iween  domestic  &l»vee  or  such  v 
have  been  bom  In  a.  man'ji  hou$«4?,  aiiid  ^litvf^  arisiug  from  the  other  soost^ 
Hi«  sole  powf^r  of  the  master  orer  the  toriuer  in  that  of  bestonriti^  uMMfe^ 
mte  correciioti  wlien  they  upptar  to  dcT^en'o  ii,  H«  neither  tan  &dl  tbiB 
nor  punish  them  severely  without  bringing  iheiu  to  a  public  triaL  TlKir 
htCuatioo,  in  short,  differs  littk  from  ihut  of  the  peaaauta  i»  B^nne  EnropeiB 
I'cjuTiirit'n.  Tlie  f(>nn('r  firi"  hound  to  tJn^  person  of  their  nia;^t4?r, — t^-- 
hitter  to  the  soil  which  they  are  to  cidtivate.  The  former  may  be  made 
to  work  at  difterent  occupations, — the  latter  may  be  successively  subjected 
to  different  proprietors.  The  former  may  be  taken  from  place  to  pU«. 
hut  cannot  he  sold, — the  latter  cannot  be  removed  from  the  estate  where 
they  are  bom,  hut  are  sold  as  often  as  that  estate  changes  its  proprietor. 
The  former  works  with  his  master  in  the  same  field,  and  eats  with  him  at 
the  same  table, — the  latter  considers  his  proprietor  as  a  superior  beinf. 
and  scarcely  ventures  to  look  at  him  as  he  passes.  Such  are  the  chief 
differences  between  these  two  orders  of  men  ;  and  from  such  difference!*, 
it  can  scarcely  be  argued  tliat  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  former.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  domestic  8la\-e  can 
h(i  sold  to  the  slave-merchant  till  he  commit  some  crime  for  which  be 
might  have  been  sold,  had  he  been  bom  free.  The  slaves  with  whom  the 
fehips  of  the  slave -merchants  are  freighted,  ai-e  in  general  such  as  have  been 
taken  in  war  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  wars,  more  particularly  those  of  the 
predatory  kind,  have  become  much  more  frequent  since  the  Negroes  have 
experienced  the  profits  arising  from  the  traffic  in  slaves.  This  surely  had 
not  occurred  to  Park,  when  he  assures  us,  that  "  If  his  sentiments  should 
Im>  required  concerning  the  effect  which  a  discontinuance  of  that  commerce 
would  produce  on  the  mamiers  of  the  natives,  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  observing,  that,  in  the  present  unenlightened  state  of  their  minds,  his 
opinion  is,  the  effects  would  neither  he  so  extensive  or  beneficial  as  many 
wise  and  worthy  persons  fondly  expect."  It  may  easily  be  granted  thai 
the  slave-trade  has  not  introduced  AomesCw  *\«v«rj  \  «xA  S^v  \%»  ^vk»^ 
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tinoance  would  not  abolish  it.  Bat  it  is  no  less  evident,  that  wan,  both 
of  an  open  and  depredatory  kind,  must  have  become  much  more  frequent 
here ;  that  harsh  masters  frequently  accuse  their  domestic  slaves  wron^ 
fully,  or  use  them  so  as  to  induce  them  to  commit  crimes,  that  they  may 
receive  the  profits  of  their  sale ;  and  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  several 
nations  must  be  more  willing  to  oppress  their  subjects, — to  multiply  crimes^ 
-~to  listen  to  accusers, — and,  without  much  inquiry,  to  condemn  the  ac- 
cused, in  order  to  increase  their  wealth.  If  these  practices  originated  in 
the  slave-trade,  the  entire  abolition  of  that  traffic  would,  surely,  tend  at 
least  to  diminish  them.  If  such  practices  be  real  evils,  the  cessation  of 
tliem  must  certainly  be  beneficial ;  and  if  the  evil  be  extensive,  the  benefit 
could  scarcely  be  less  so.  Park  appears,  therefore,  to  have  spoken  in  this 
instance,  without  full  consideration.  Domestic  slavery  would  not  be 
abolished ;  but  this  has  never  been  attributed  to  the  slave-trade ;  at  any 
rate,  it  vanishes  before  war,  tyranny,  and  injustice, — the  terrific  offspring 
of  the  commerce  in  slaves, — an  offspring  which  could  hardly  subsist  in  the 
same  vigour,  if  separated  from  the  parent. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  geography  of  Senegambia. 

$EN£GAMBIA. 

Boundaries  and  ExtenW]  Senegambia  receives  its  name  from  its  two 
principal  rivers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sahara ;  on  the  £.  by 
Nigritia ;  on  the  S.  by  Upper  Guinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean.     It  extends  between  the  9th  and  18th  parallels  of  northern  latitude. 

I}ivi$ions,~\  This  region  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  states. 
The  principal  of  these  towards  the  W.  are  the  kingdom  of  Cayor,  the 
country  of  the  Yolofi  or  Jolofs,  the  country  of  the  JFeloupes,  the  country 
of  the  Biafiirasy  and  the  country  of  the  Balantes  and  PapeU.  Towards 
the  N.  are  the  kingdoms  of  Footatoroy  Galam,  Bambouk^  Ludamary  and 
Kaarta.  On  the  £.  we  find  the  kingdoms  of  Fouladoo,  Bnmkoj  and 
Gadou.  On  the  S.  are  the  country  of  Manding,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Fauta-Diailm,  or  the  country  of  the  Footahs.  The  states  of  Bondoii  and 
Woolli  occupy  the  centre. 

Physical  Features,']  This  country  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  sandy. 
The  heights  which  form  Cape  Verd,  and  some  hills  near  Oual,  alone  break 
this  uniformity ;  the  left  bank  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river  also  presents  a 
very  considerable  elevation.  The  whole  of  this  r^on,  proceeding  from 
the  coast  eastward,  presents  three  distinctly  marked  divisions.  The  Xsi 
may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Sahara  ;  the  2d  is  40  leagues 
wide,  and  ends  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nunez ;  it  consists  of  a  soil  partly 
sandy  and  partly  argillaceous  ;  the  3</,  extending  as  &r  as  the  first  terrace 
of  the  mountains,  is  60  leagues  broad,  and  terminates  at  the  river  of  Sierra 
Leone  ;  its  soil  is  argillaceous,  hilly,  and  stony.  From  this  line,  which  is 
incurvated  towards  the  N.  W.  the  country  is  mountmnous  ;  the  mountains 
nHing  in  parallel  terraces,  forming  chains  which  increase  in  height  as  they 
advance  towards  the  S. 

Pfoductions^  Magnificent  forests  of  tall  trees  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country  from  Badagry  to  Soccatoo.  The  palm,  the  cocoa,  the 
tamarind,  the  banana,  the  fig,  the  date,  and  the  bitter  tree,  are  indigenous. 
Orange,  lemon,  and  lime-trees,  also  abound  in  the  woods.  Reptiles  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  the  bites  of  few  of  them  are  attended  with  fatal 
effects.  The  natives  hold  all  poisonous  snakes  in  the  greatest  dread,  and 
can  never  be  induced  to  destroy  them.     Of  the  insects  the  moat  formiduble 
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iir«  ibt'  ftnt-t  tii«  locufit,  tlie  mu^quito*  the  centipede,  anil  the  aeoifioQr  tV 
du[ne!ittc  onimaJji  are  the  camel,  honte,  ass,  ox,  pig-,  goat,  aiid  tllwy;^ 
pother  with  turkey^]  duckn,  geene,  ,|£uinea -fowls,  and  commcm  fowk.  Mip 
of  thiT!  wUd  hifiia  hs.vp  rich  aiid  briliianl  pinma^e, 

Clifa^^.l  The  B.  winds,  which  arrive  on  these  coasts  afl^r  hma 
ivre^t  over  tho  hurniii^  surface  of  Africa  in  all  its  breadlU,  cteaxe  an  dfltf 
mau|>p[>nahW  heat.  Durin|^  the  whole  year,  the  heat  of  th&  sun  at  qa^ 
dsy  inmost  inteiLae.  At  Sutiepl  it  somctinies  atnounts  to  I31\  Fw 
the  l>ef^nnin^  of  June  till  the  middk  nr  October  16  or  IB  h^ary  nuuhft 
]»motmtitig  to  50  or  60  tnchoa  of  woter.  During  the  rest  of  the  yesntsv 
ftre  heavy  dewB- 

Rit>ers.~\  We  havi^  already  described  the  Senegal  uid  Gtimimi  Hvot- 
Th<!  /i^i£>  GrandCf  wbirh  waUmts  the  southern  |iart  of  this  country,  lai  i 
course'  only  lialf  as  long  as  that  of  the  Gambia^  It  ri^tjs  in  the  moaOMi 
of  Badet,  in  the  centre  of  Funta  Diallon,  a  little  to  the  N..  of  the  Haai 
i»F  the  Gaoibifl,  and  ninniti^  westwarchi  diruugh  districta  ckLUhI  fmk 
Maie  and  Kaboo,  uiid  the  country  of  tha  Binhiras,  discbart^e^  itaetf  aoi 
the  Atlantic  by  acveml  raonthsi«  opposite  to  this  nrcliipelaf^  of  theBv* 
na^s.  Among  i(j!  principal  tributaries  are  :  the  Uanzo,  the  Tormmtt  m^ 
the  Cmtmha,  whioh  latter  seems  to  |^ve  iu  name  occasionally  to  ibr 
principal  atrciitn  iutelf,— The  Conmha  rii*&9  in  Monni  Tatigue*  in  X.  laL 
IP  10',  and  in  its  siouoias  course  waters  Fouta-Dialion, — Tlie  Falemm 
or  Tene  rises  to  the  W,  of  Kourhari^  in  Foutfl  DialloD,  and  nini*  N.L 
dtrou^h  Dialon,  N.  through  San^lo,  aadK.  W.  through  Ocntilijij  Satidoa 
4ad  Bondou,  and  join»  the  Senegal,  after  el  course  of  200  leagues,  wsb 
Tafalisgat  Thia  river  ia  navifcable  aa  far  aa  the  mpids  of  Kaynours.  in 
l^"  W  N.  laU     Its  batiks  are  covered  with  touras,  and  indigo-plantatioiu. 

LaktM*^  Amon^  the  more  remarkable  lakes  of  this  coantiy  are:  ik 
Caj/orf  lying  near  the  borders  of  tlio  Saljora^  to  the  N.  of  the  Seneeal  ■. 
the  Pmiitr  Foute,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wall,  whkh  in  t}ie  dry  season  ii 
tranaforiued  into  a  fertile  plsun  ;  and  t]io  Dtndoudt*Thiati,  near  the  c«air« 
of  the  country. 

Cfjpcx  iitfti  fsiaud^.l  TJie  principal  capeB  are  ;  Cape  l^erd,  tJie  most 
woBteni  point  of  the  African  continent ;  Cape  Si  Mary,  at  the  mouth  ut 
the  GambiA ;  Cape  Fied,  to  the  S,  E,  of  the  latter  ;  and  Cape  I'erga^  S.E. 
from  Cape  Red*— At  the  month  of  the  .Senegal  is  the  low  sandy  island  of 
St  Jdoais,  a  French  posHesaion  ;  the  populatiou  of  which  in  1787  wa«  60<J(» 
Aouli^.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  CsLpe  Verd  ia  die  island  of  Goree^  which  al^u 
belongs  to  France.  It  riaes  nearly  SCO  feet  above  the  lercl  of  the  ma, 
and  appeal^  to  have  been  eejjarated  from  Cape  Verd  by  a  volcflnic  erup- 
tion.  It  \s  aboat  600  fathoms  in  length ;  and  1^  eeparated  from  i^ie  maixi'- 
land  by  a  ch&nniil  of  1500  falhoma  in  breadth.  Between  th«  mouth  of 
the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande  \a  the  archipelago  of  the  Hissagos  or  Bijugnif 
remarkable  for  their  fertility,  and  supposed  by  aome  geographeni  to  b« 
the  Hctperides  of  the  ancients. 

tCiNanoM  OF  Cavor.^  Tho  kingdom  of  Cayor,  sometimes  called 
Darnel,  ih  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Oual  -  on  tlie  E,  by  the 
Yoloff  territory  and  Salonni ;  on  the  S»  by  the  kingdom  of  Bao)  ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  The  coast-line  of  Cayor  extends  from  Saint- 
Loui$  to  the  S.  of  lln6aque.  The  population  of  this  territory  odc« 
aTDOunted  to  180,000  aouta  ;  hut  it  has  been  ^preatly  dimioidhed  by  re<^n| 
warH.  It  formed  at  one  time  a  province  of  the  Volof  kingdom^  Almofil 
the  whole  country  in  coveted  w\iV  %\kiu:^  Sm^'iX  \  '\X.Sa  vc^^  «.i?an^^  tAx\^ 
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of  land  aroDiKl  each  villtipre  which  \h  under  cultivation.  Tht?  eoil  prmlucea 
Jtor^ha,  cotlun,  aiid  iadi|^ ;  the  tamariud-lree,  the  baobul,  aud  variouK 
speriHs  of  iDunotaa,  are  th»'  most  common  forest-trees.  Adanson  brouG:ht 
home  no  fewer  than  40  diiJ'erent  i^pecies  of  acacia  from  thij^  country.  The 
uereky  or  white  pnm-trcye,  and  the  nebiiei,  or  red  pum-troe,  arp  ihc  most 
numerous  and  valuable.  They  are  abundantly  propapratfd  on  the  white 
and  luoviiiK  sands  which  fonn  the  Huil  uf  the  countries  bordL-rinfr  on  the 
Bea-coiLst,  and  also  near  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Saliara.  The  environn 
of  Cape  Vcrd  are  covered  witli  inacceaidble  rocks,  amongfit  which  a  con- 
vidtuubte  body  of  people  maintain  a  rude  independence.  The  inhnbiianta 
of  the  country  at  lar^  are  Yolofn,  and  profess  Islamism.  Tlioy  are  an 
intrepid  race,  armed  with  bowH»  sabren,  and  hinces ;  a  few  are  provided 
witii  fu.'tils.  The  soverei^  of  the  country  w  invcHtc<I  witli  despnti<:  au- 
thority ;  but  ia  often  opposctl  by  Iiik  oivn  generals.  Hie  kingdom  it 
divided  into  governments,  eadi  of  which  iti  presided  over  by  a  Uiman  ur 
Jam  ;  aitd  each  village  boa  its  Aubordiuate  magistrate.  The  royal  rcMdence 
waft  formerly  at  Cayor,  a  town  near  the  centre  of  the  country  ;  it  is  now 
at  MakaUy  a  place  17  leagues  S.  from  St  Louis.' — The  little  state  of  5tn, 
wliich  joiitH  Cayor  on  the  S.,  ba»a  territorial  surface  of  140  square  leaguet*, 
with  a  population  of  6i\000  souU. 

The  YoLOts.]  The  empire  of  the  Bojtrb-i'Yolof]  and  the  Btaies  of 
Brack  or  fVtiij  CV'/w,  Sirit  and  Saiuntf  were  at  one  time  united underthe 
Yolof  emperor,  called  the  Dai'6  or  Bourh^  wlio^e  dominioni^  formed  tlie 
most  extensive  empire  in  this  quaiter  of  Africa.  Hie  Yolof  ccmntry  lies 
to  the  S.  of  tlie  Senegal  Hver,  extt-nding  %»  for  a>t  the  nonbem  bank  of  the 
Gambia,  and  lo  the  westward  of  Footatoro  and  Oual. 

Phifsival  Fcatitres,']  M.  Mollien,  who  traversed  Cayor  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Bourh-Yolofs,  in  1818,  represents  tlie  gn>und  aa  rising  imper- 
ceptibly from  the  sea-coaet  eastward  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Footatoru. 
Respecting  tlie  interior,  tlic  committee  for  promoting  African  instruction 
Btato  that  ''  tlie  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  yet  fruitful ;  there  are  no  high  moun- 
tains ;  but,  taking  the  course  from  the  Senegal  eastward,  where  the  principal 
king  of  the  Jidnf^  resides,  if  a  judgment  maybe  formed  from  the  gradually 
increasing  depth  of  the  wells,  it  in  one  continued  rii^e.  At  Sene-gul,  the 
wells  are,  in  deptli,  about  20  fathoms  ;  at  Worko,  the  king's  town,  upwards 
of  one  hundred.  There,  when  a  well  is  to  be  sunk,  a  whole  village,  or 
more,  are  employed  ;  and  as  the  natives  are  not  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  walling,  and  the  soil  is  loose,  they  are  obliged  to  make  the  well  exceed- 
ingly wide.  During  the  operation,  several  Uvea  are  generally  lost  by  tlra 
falling  iu  of  the  sides." 

Infiaftitanls.']  Golberry  describes  the  Yolofs  an  the  most  handsome 
Negn>e8  of  Western  Africa-  They  are  distinguiRbed  from  all  the  other 
black  nations  to  the  norlli  of  the  line  by  a  fine,  brilliant,  pure  black 
complexion, — a  noble  and  impressive  form, — a  character  disposed  to 
benevolence, — and  a  high  degree  of  self-respect  and  national  pride-  Tlieir 
language  ia  poor,  but  soft  and  agreeable ;  it  is  not  spoken  by  any  of  tlie 
neighbouring  tribes,  The  institution  of  castes  exists  among  them.  Be- 
aides  the  ^good  Yulofs,'  as  their  iiidalgoes  style  themselves,  there  are  four 
resident  cft^iea :  the  smiths,  shoemakers,  fishermen,  and  singers.  Tlie 
lust  is  the  most  despised  ca^Kte ;  its  members  generally  speak  the  Arabic 
language,  and  are  zealous  Mabonimedans.  Besides  theise  castes,  there 
exists  among  the  Yolofs  a  singular  tribe  of  distinct  mrc  and  language, 
called  Lauobicst  who  are  aaid  to   bear  considerable  rutiomblaiicc  to  oar 
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gypsies.  Polygamy  ia  uuiversal.  The  food  of  the  YolofH  m  simple  ;  c&o> 
COO900  ajiU  iisli  oiitl  milk  ore  their  only  dbhes.  Tht>ir  hut^,  conalruct^d 
of  rushes,  exactly  reaetnble  loLTge  hi^eluvea  \  but  every  Yoiof  has  two  hats 
— one  to  slt^ep  in,  and  the  other  fur  a  kiifhvii* 

Gui'fnj^Hi'vi/.]  "  TIjk  gov«r£iinent  uf  the  Boi!fb-Y(>]f>fM,"  «ays  MoWi^a, 
"  Uke  that  of  all  the  neighboaring  kiu^luuiti,  is  fHiidal.  The  monurtii, 
Qitv^rtlielesfl,  posaesses  d&^potLc  atitliurityf  whlclk  he  oweSt  lik^  oM  other 
Afiican  soviueigHSp'  to  the  RTeat  number  of  bb  akves*  The  coumry  con- 
tmiLs  more  Fsgona  than  Maho rained ann*  The  lutt^i'  ^re  held  there  in  hig^ 
con&ideL^tion,  in  t-onsequciice  uf  the  inildTi435s  and  toleration  wliich  they 
sffeet.  The  rellj^on  of  the  papiu  YoK'tf»i  ia  pure  fetiahi!i»m ;  a  treSi  4 
eerpent}  a  rE.ni 'a  hom,  a  stone,  scrstps  of  paper  covered  with  Arabic  chsraic- 
tersi  or  any  objects  equally  insignificant,  are  deities  with  th&m  .....  in 
this  pnrt  of  Afrttja,  both  Pagans  and  Matiointnedana  pJEU^e  their  chlldfen 
under  the  tuition  of  the  IMarabools.  The  reverence  of  children  for  tbeir 
fatliera  h  uu bounded  ;  but  they  pay  little  respect  to  their  niottiera  *  . .  * . 
Two  piecc^H  of  cotton  cloth,  one  laatened  round  t1]e  wainity  the  other  thrown 
oyer  the  ^houUlers,  coiistitut,i>  ulike  the  dreNs  of  the  men  and  the  women." 

The  Feloupbs.]  The  Feloupa  or  Feloop  territory  Ues  to  the  S.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Gmrtbrn,  mul  to  the  N>  of  tbat  of  the  St  Doraiugo  rirer, 
extending  along  tiie  Cotiti^aman^a  and  it8  vartuu»  bmnehes^  The  populaiitni 
is  aupjKided  to  amount  to  50,000  individuakj  who  inlmhit  about  60  or  70 
villfi^ea,  and  aeem  to  be  governed  by  di:H'erf<nt  independi^nt  chiefs.  Gol- 
berry  says :  *'  The  Feloops  go  nearly  Tiake<I,  except  a  very  small  s^nvi* 
They  hind  the  upper  part  of  the  arms  and  the  part  neuir  the  'ivrist,  lllft 
upper  pari  of  tbe  thighs,  the  knees,  the  less,  and  the  ankl^,  with  lacea  of 
leather,  so  tight  that  tbe  intermediate  patta  are  nnnxLturally  dbteuded. 
They  scarify  their  face  and  borly,  and  imprint  on  them  aU  kind*  of  fui- 
tastic  figures*  Their  liair  it*  vi^ry  wunlly  and  uirly,  but  longer  than  that 
of  Negroes  in  general :  they  gather  it  together  on  the  top  of  the  head  into 
a  tuft,  which  stands  erect,  and  is  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Their  beard 
also,  which  they  let  grow,  they  collect  and  twist  so  that  it  projects  many 
inches  from  the  chin,  Tliey  are  covered  with  gngris,  (charms.)  Their 
colour  is  a  deep  black,  but  their  skin  is  rough.  Their  features  are  tolerably 
regular,  and  have  more  affinity  with  those  of  the  blacks  of  India  than  with 
those  of  the  negroes.  In  stature  they  are  small  and  short,  but  are  strong 
and  nimble  runners.  Their  physiognomy  is  gloomy,  anil  they  are  taciturn 
in  their  mannei-s.  They  converse  but  little  with  their  neighbour,  and  they 
are  very  jealous  of  their  women,  who,  however,  are  not  handsome.  They 
always  carry  quivers  filled  with  poisoned  an'ows  ;  these  quivers  are  placed 
transversely  on  their  backs,  fastened  to  a  strong  leathern  shoulder-belt. 
In  their  left  hand  they  hold  a  bow,  six  feet  in  length,  and  they  carry  like- 
wise   four  or  five   lances,  which  they  throw   with   great  dexterity 

Although  sav^e,  dull,  and  not  communicative,  their  neighbours  do  not 
complain  of  them,  and  the  Feloops  pass  for  good  people ;  but  they  are 
warlike,  and,  if  offended,  avenge  themselves  with  ferocity.  Though  the 
Feloops  communicate  very  little  with  the  factories  on  the  Gambia,  yet 
their  intercourse  is  very  considerable  with  the  Portuguese  establishments 
on  the  Cassamansa  and  on  the  other  rivers  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  the 
Nuno-Tristao  (Nunez) ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  these  Negroes 
frequent  them  habitually  and  familiarly." 

The  Biafaras.]  "  On  the  banks  of  the  Geha  river,"  says  Mollien, 
opposite  to  Bissao,  are  the  JoVas  ox  ^VaSvro?.,  «\\««ft  \«tcv\wp5  «:(LX.«;vk^ 
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inland  br  far  rut  Koli,  ou  rJii*  froittior  of  th*-  Baflnres.  a  nation  ri'porti**!  to 
he  rannihaln.  Tlio  Biafanu*  aro  indisputably  llie  handsomest  Ncfifroes  on 
thi«  part  of  ilm  coa}<t.  Tlicir  manners  perfectly  resemble  those  of  the 
Mandinpoos,  frfim  ndinni  they  difter,  however,  in  religion  and  language. 
They  wear  large  drawers,  and  a  tunii-  with  wide  sleeves,  and  are  covered 
with  grtt'gris.  They  are  intelligent  and  induMtrionK.  Tlie  great  qaantity 
of  cotton  grown  in  their  conntry,  enabh^H  them  to  manufacture  much  cloth, 
wrhich  they  »ell  to  their  neigbltourN,  llieir  whole  commerce  ifl  rarrie<l  on 
by  the  Uio  Grande,  at  Bilola,  whither  they  take  many  slaves.  If  tra<le, 
by  enriching  them^  has  softened  their  manners,  it  has  deprived  them  of 
that  mas4:uliue  courage  which  ia  the  offBpring  of  poverty,  for  they  ar^  said 
to  he  cowards.  The  continual  incursions  wliich  the  Papels  make  wpon 
them,  incessantly  expose  them  to  the  loss  of  the  properly  they  have 
ar<juin*<l  by  their  industry,  hut  which  they  know  not  how  to  preserve  by 
their  valour."  Captain  Beaver  says  timl  the  BiafaraA  exhibit  in  their  per- 
sons what  might  be  termeil  the  genteel  Hgure  of  Africa. 

The  Balaxteb  and  Papels.]  Tlie  Balante^  o«'cnpy  a  tract  of  country 
to  the  S.  of  the  Mandingoe  territory,  and  eastwards  from  that  of  the 
Papela.  A  narrow  channel  divides  their  coa«(t-line  from  the  isle  of  Blssao. 
They  are  an  ilUfavoured  lmrl>arous  race.  A  girdle  of  reeds  is  their  only 
covering. — The  territory  of  the  PtrpeU  extends  from  the  rit'er  Gebu  to  tliat 
of  Cacheo,  They  an?  all  P^^ns.  and  of  a  highly  ferocious  cliaracter. 
They  ride  upon  small  oxen  for  horses,  and  their  only  weapon  is  a  long 
sabre.  Several  less  numerous  tribes,  as  the  Birnmes  and  the  JUandiagoes 
or  3fanjackif  are  inclosed  in  tlte  territory  of  the  Papels. 

F00TATORO.3  ^^'^  kingdom  of  Fuotaloro  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Senegal,  which  Heparates  this  district  from  the  Sahara :  on  the  K.  by 
Bondoii ;  on  the  8.  by  Oulli ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  kingdom  of  the 
Yolohi  and  Ouallo.  It  is  about  BO  leagues  in  length  from  E.  to  W. ;  and 
50  in  mean  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  The  t4>mperatiire  is  very  high.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  well-watered,  and  well -cultivated.  It^  principal  prmlnctions 
are  rice  and  the  I'creala,  cotton  of  excellent  quality,  indigo,  and  tol>arco. 
There  are  w^reral  extensive  forest*  in  this  region,  which  are  the  Imunts  of 
lions,  [igers,  and  numerous  troops  of  elephants.  The  pasture-lands  support 
large  herds  of  cAttle  and  sheep.  There  are  several  good  iron  mines  within 
the  limits  of  this  counir)'.  Mollien  calculateA  the  imputation  at  200,0(K) 
souls,  chiefly  Foolalis.  They  arc  an  industrious  active  rare;  and  carr)  on 
a  brisk  trade  with  the  Moors  of  Biron  and  Ludaniar,  the  people  of  Poota* 
kiialon,  and  the  French  establishment  of  St  Louis.  This  country  has 
sometimes  been  indled  the  kingdom  of  SeraliXt,  from  the  regal  title  of  the 
sovereign.  It  has  a  kind  of  oligarchical  government.  Seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  select  a  Marabout,  in  whose  tmme  the  country  is  governe<l,  but 
who  can  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  his  electors,  who  are  s^d 
to  have  used  their  right  of  depoe;ition  no  fewer  than  three  times  in  the 
year  1818.     Mahommedanism  is  the  religion  of  Footatoro. 

Galam.]  Of  the  present  slate  of  Galam  or  Kajaaga^  major  Gray 
gives  the  following  account :  "  The  kingdom  of  Galam  extends  from 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cataract  of  Feloo  on  the  east,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  Ka8<^on.  (al>out  40  miles  W.  of  the  Falemme,)  to  the  N.  Geercer  creek, 
which  divides  it  from  Foota.  On  the  S.  it  is  boundetl  by  Dondoo  ;  and 
is  at  pn.>si>nt  conipos(><l  of  a  string  of  towns  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of 
the  Senegal.  It  formerly  extende<l  several  railt«  in  the  direction  of  Bon- 
1(00,  Foota,  and  Bambouk,  but  has  of  late  years  diminished  to  ito  ^c«»«u!i. 
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bBi^iBoant  state,  in  roflB^qaencc  of  diBBentions  ^Taon^  the  dLffereTil  brantlitfs 
of  the  roj'Hl  Fatuity,  and  the  ^ncroachnients  of  iheif  fnemie^*  It  ifl  di*id«! 
into  upper  and  lower :  iFiP  river  Fo-Iemm^  (sitiall  river)  is  the  \im  of 
aeparation*  The  npper  is  goverued  by  the  Toitca  of  Moghans  ;  the  iCTwer. 
by  the  Tonca  of  Tuabo ;  ihttae  to^Tia  being  the  capil&lB  to  thevr  respeniTt 
divkionfi,  and  neither  acknowletlgmg  the  supremacy  of  the  other-  althongi 
formerly,  and  of  right,  it  helonged  to  Maghana,  near  which  town  are  the 
ruin»  of  Fort  St  Joseph,  The  succf^ssion  to  the  crown  is  not  hereditary: 
it  itpsceutk  in  a  regular  line  to  the  eldest  braneli  of  a  ntmieroiis  fafiuJy 
called  Batch^rkxf  who  are  the  undifpuied  chiefs  of  the  €ountr)%  Hw 
fece  of  the  cotit^trv  \s  very  mountaiiu*u8^  and  nmch  cohered  witli  wood,  i 
large  proportion  of  which  i«  well  adapted  to  common  uses.  Its  vegftabW 
productions  are  the  same  aa  ihoi^e  of  Bondqo,  from  which  country  it  di0pn 
in  nothini^  savt?  hf»  proximity  to  the  nvi^Vt  and  its  partial  inundation  dariiu^ 
the  season  of  tJie  raine.  The  roniinerce,  like  that  of  Bondoo,  con^i^ts  b 
the  exchange  of  the  productionH  of  the  country-  for  European  goods.  Thpse 
ere  again  exohan^d  with  their  neighbours  of  Kaarta^  Kaseon*  and  B«in- 
bouk,  frtr  jfold,  ivory,  atid  slaves,  who  are  in  their  turn  sold  to  the  Ffwwfc 
ressela  from  Senegal*  Tlntir  dress  and  manner  of  living'  are  ah*o  nearly 
the  eame  am  Xho^e  of  the  people  of  Dondoo.  llie  former  is  ma^e  rarhiT 
larger,  in  the  same  shape  ;  and  the  latter  is  more  frequently  seasoned  with 
Eslit  with  which  the  firer  ahonndiji.  Tliey  are  proverbiidiv  fcvnd  of  animal 
food,  which,  nkhough  arrived  at  a  higher  degroi^  of  keepiuji^  than  would 
please  the  palates  of  our  most  decided  epicures,  would  not  be  rejected  by 
them.  1  have  s^en  a  dead  htppopotaniufl  floating  down  the  river^  and 
poisoning  the  air  with  itB  putrid  FajwurBj  dm^i'n  to  shore  by  them ;  and 
such  was  their  lore  of  meat,  that  they  nearly  came  to  hlowa  about  it* 
divi*iioQ.  From  a  etato  of  pii^niBm,  these  people  are  progresHirely  em- 
bracing  the  Mahommeilnn  fiiiih  ;  but  many  still  despise;  its  tenew,  disregard 
its  ceremonies,  and  indulge  freely  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors.  Some 
towns  are  wholly  inhabited  by  priests,  who  are  by  far  the  most  wealthy 
and  respectable  members  of  the  community.  There  is  a  mosque  iu  every 
town,  and  the  times  of  worship  are  strictly  attended  to  by  the  priests  and 
their  converts.  From  the  long  existence  of  a  state  of  commercial  inter- 
course (which  has  been  but  partially  interrupted  by  Foota,)  between  these 
people  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sene^,  arises  a  degree  of  respect  which  is 
invariably  paid  by  them  to  all  Europeans  who  visit  their  country ;  and 
although  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  chiefs  for  presents  (now  called 
customs,)  sometimes  cause  altercations  and  temporary  quarrels  between 
them,  they  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  more  friendly  to  Europeans 
than  any  other  of  the  surrounding  tribes  ....  Their  amusements,  animals, 
household  furniture,  and  musical  instruments,  are  the  same  as  thoee  of 
Bondoo ;  but  the  people  themselves  are  neither  so  lively  in  their  mannera, 
nor  so  apparently  active  in  their  occupations  as  those  of  that  country.  A 
Serrawolli  is  seldom  seen  to  run ;  a  grave  and  sober  deportment,  and  an 
apparent  indifference  to  all  matters,  characterize  these  people.  In  stature 
they  are  large,  and  in  make  more  robust,  yet  less  elegant,  than  the  Foolahs, 
Their  colour  is  a  jetty  black,  "which  they  are  at  much  pains  to  preserve, 
(particularly  in  the  dry  season,)  by  using  a  profusion  of  rancid  butter. 
The  women  are,  if  possible,  more  fond  of  gaudy  articles  of  dress  than  their 
neighbours,  and  will  make  any  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  finery." 

Bambouk.J     The  country  of  Bambouk  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Sen^al, 
20  leaguea  distant  from  ita  \eH\Asik.    TVub  V;An%&!Qn&.  oil  '^Sis<yQk!CkWft  aa 
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the  N.E.  of  it.  On  ihe  W.  ih  the  territory  of  Bondou,  from  whicl 
separated  by  tlm  Falemme  which  joins  ihe  4S«'n€'gal  at  Tnl'uliH^a. 
divided  into  three  iiid«*jK'ndent  »*tiites,  Bamhouky  Satadoo,  aud  Kunkoodoo  • 
parh  of  th<^fte  han  itfl  own  rhief,  but  the  set'Otifc  of  Uambook  onjoys  an 
honorary  *m|)eriority.  The  mountains  of  TaltourOj  which  form  a  choiu 
from  38  to  40  leagni«  in  extent,  occupy  a  conuiderable  portion  of  thia 
country.  Two  rivers,  both  denominated  Colezy  have  their  source  in  this 
cluin.  The  Western  Colejt,  the  Rto  d'Oro  of  the  PortujfuesK*.  luu  a 
N.W,  course  of  nearly  30  leayTiea  ;  passing  I'Vrbanna,  it  joins  the  laletnme 
at  the  villa^  of  Naye  Mow-  The  Ela^teru,  or  Gnyamon  Cnh^,  enten* 
the  Senegal  at  Rukaya-Koulou.  Golberry  estimates  the  popuhition  of  this 
territory  at  60,000  bouIh.  Th«  natives  are  indolent  and  vohiptnouH.  Tltey 
appear  to  be  chie6y  of  Mandingo  origin,  and  have  profexbedly  emtiraced 
^fa)lonlra(>4lAniNm.  Tlie  actual  covemmenl  of  the  country  i«  chieBy  in 
the  handu  of  the  J'nrims^  or  hiTfditnry  heads  of  ^nlla^es,  who  appear  to 
corre»-|)ond  to  tlie  Indian  potoiK  aiid  ttie  Arab  sheikhs.  The  principal 
priKluction  of  the  Banibouk  territory  is  goldwlust.  'Die  ricJiest  mine  hi- 
therto iliHcovere<l  is  tliat  of  Ntttakon,  situated  on  a  liill  300  feet  lugh, 
nhont  half  a  league  distant  from  the  foot  of  the  Taboura  chain.  'Hie 
whole  of  thii*  hill  is  an  alluvial  formation,  consinting  of  a  fat  argillaceous 
earth,  with  a  quantity  of  emery  sand,  grains  of  iron  ore,  and  gohl  in  lumps, 
grains,  and  spangles.  To  obfaiu  the  rich  deposite,  the  natives  have  |M'rfu- 
rated  the  hill  in  all  directions,  with  pits  about  six  feet  iu  diameter,  aud  from 
SO  to  40  feet  in  depth.  The  mines  of  Semaylu  vae  situated  about  40 
mites  to  the  N.  of  Natakon.  The  gold  is  here  found  in  a  reddirih  Mind- 
stone,  and  a  specieji  of  red  marble.  Tliere  are  other  gold-mines  at  Sam- 
6ia  and  Kombadyria.  The  greater  part  of  the  gold  ohtaiued  from  all  these 
mines  is  exchanged  with  the  Moorish  tra<leni  for  salt* 

LiJDAMAR.]  The  kiiigdom  of  Ludainar^  called  by  tlie  Moors  Btignaty 
is  boande<l  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Sahara  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Bambara ; 
on  tbe  8.  by  Kaarta  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Djafnou.  Its  superficial  exti'ut 
is  probably  about  2100  leaguca.  The  soil  is  in  geueiul  sandy;  forest* 
and  undenvood  clothe  a  large  part  of  the  country'.  Apes,  antelopes, 
hyenas,  and  ostriclu'w  ahomul  here.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  Foulalts  and 
Moors  ;  the  f<»rrnor  are  a  mild  and  hospitable  |>eople, — the  latter  are  cruel 
snd  rapacious,  as  the  fate  of  major  Houghton,  and  the  captivity  of  Park, 
testify.  They  are  all  rigid  MalionimiMlims.  Tlie  military  force  consists 
entirely  of  cavalry — each  soldier  furui»he«  his  own  horse  and  aircoutre- 
ments,  and  as  he  receives  no  pay,  must  support  himaelf  by  plunder.  He' 
noum  is  the  capital  of  this  state. 

Kaakta.]]  llie  kingdom  of  Kaarta  extends  between  Bambara  on  tlie 
£.  and  Kasson  on  the  W.  h  is  mountainouN  to^vards  the  S.  and  W. ;  on 
the  N.  a  large  sandy  plun  stretches.  It  famishes  ivory  aud  gold  ;  and  is, 
upon  the  whole,  well-cultivated.  Its  government  is  a  monarchy  tempered 
by  certain  popular  institutions.  The  capital  is  called  EUmana,  Tliis 
country  was  formerly  in  the  possettsion  of  a  people  called  DJavamu. 

FouLADOO,]  Tlie  territory  of  Fouladoo  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
K^urta ;  on  tlie  E.  by  Bain1>ara ;  on  the  S.  by  Ga<lon  ;  and  on  tlie  W.  by 
Brottko.  It  is  a  mountainouN  country,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Kokoro 
and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  Ua~  Voiilima. 

Brouko.J  I'he  Kokoro  separates  tlie  territory  of  Brouko  from  that 
of  Kaarta.  l^nliouk  forms  tlie  western  Iwundary  of  Brouko,  whidi  ap- 
pears  to  stretch  abont  ^  leagues  from  E.  to  W. 
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Gadcn.]  The  country  of  Gadon  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Se^ 
ii4!glll.  It  la  B  mountiunous  but  well-wfllcr*?(!  dktrictj  &nd  coutaIji«  minva 
of  gold,  iroHj  and  saltpetre. 

The  Mandingoes.]     The  MandingoeH  are  a  people  wlio  are  foniul 
flcattpivd   throughoat   a    lurge   part   of    Western   Africa.       Iii    Senegim- 
tria,  they  chieSy  re^iide  betwof^n  the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande^  and  are  call- 
ed Saus^ab.     Id  Upper  Guinea  they  are  caUed  Sott^sons^  and  am-  priad* 
pally  c:oU^tt!id  tog^thi^r  on  the  Sierm  Leon@  coa&U     Tlie    district  from 
which  tljey  take  their  niuiie  is  the  state  of  Afanding,  which  lies   S-E.  from 
Foolad<iOi  and  S.W.  from  Bamhara.     Ttiia  ootmtry  is  travt?r&ed  by  the  Jo- 
Iti^  and  ift  divided  into  a   great  numbtr  of  little  aristocratical  repobUo. 
Hie  Mandiugoes  are  moKtly  of  n  spare  raake^  not  quite  so  cle&n  and  of  w 
bnght  a  black  as  tlie  Jalof^^  or  Yolofe.     They   profess  Mahonnmedanisia. 
and  use  tjie  A  ruble  alphabet.     Their  liuiguage  h  one  of  the  richest  Negro 
dialects  ;  and  may  be  consiidered  as  the  commercial  languagie   of  Westrm 
AfHoa.     Tlinir  villageH  have  tdl  two  public  buildingsj — ^a   mo^ique,  anil  h 
market.     Their  cottages  consist  of  a  circular  wall  aboui:  four  fe4?t  iii  LeijHit, 
eormounted  by  a  conical  thatcliing  of  bambouH,  covered  with  leaver,    Thcit 
females  art^^   usually  treated   aa  sermntH,  and  are  commonly  prnptoyinl  id 
cultivatiitg  the  iield^i  or  Hpinniug  cotton.     Among  the  Mandiiigoet^,  tbcre 
are  two  claaRei)  of  itinemnt  bards  or  minatrek,  caUed^iV/i*^ei7.      Uulike  ibe 
gaetvdU,  or  barda  of  the  Jolofn,   the   M andingo  JUU-keai  are   nmch  re- 
spected. 

FooTA-DrALOx.]  The  couutry  of  Foota-Dialon  lies  to  ibe  S*  af  i 
vast  desert  which  separates  it  from  th^^  Miigdom  of  Bondoti ;  on  the  S.  it 
tonches  Kouranko ;  and  on  the  W  \n  hounded  by  districts  inhabited  by 
}he  Mandingoea  And  Biafaraa.  According  tu  Mollien^  Fcwta-DLalon,  pn^ 
perly  so  called,  does  not  extend  farther  N.  than  to  the  mountains  of  Tsa- 
gue  ;  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desert,  obeys  a 
prince  who  resides  at  Tembo. 

Physical  Features,  S^^"]  This  region  is  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, the  moat  elevated  of  which  are  ssud  to  rise  in  the  S.£.  part  of 
the  country,  and  to  have  their  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  mountains  of  Tangue  on  the  N.  bear  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions. 
All  these  mountains  are  granitic,  and  rich  in  iron  ore.  The  temperature 
varies  considerably.  Hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  sometimes  expe- 
rienced. In  tlie  valleys,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, especially  between  Toulou  and  Tembo.  Tlie  principal  produc- 
tions are  rice,  maize,  millet,  manioc,  onions,  indigo,  cotton,  oranges,  ci- 
trons, bananas,  papaws,  and  carubes.  A  considerable  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  reared ;  and  honey  and  wax  are  plentifully  produced  in  the 
woods. 

The  Fouldhs^  This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  oy  the  Dialouhes, 
who,  being  vanquished  by  the  Foulahs,  gave  way  to  their  conquerors,  and 
either  retired  to  other  districts,  or  assimilated  with  the  foreign  invaders. 
The  other  inhabitants  are  Mandingoes  and  Serracolcts.  The  latter,  says 
MoUien,  are  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and  skilful  of  all  the  Negroes  in 
commercial  afiurs.  All  European  travellers  agree  in  describing  them  as 
extremely  hospitable.  The  Foulahs  trade  with  the  countries  on  the  At- 
lantic, with  Timbuctoo  and  Cashna.  "  The  industry  of  the  Foulahs," 
says  Captain  Lyon,  **  in  the  occupations  of  pasturage  and  agriculture,  is 
cveiy  where  remarkable.  Even  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the  greater 
part  of  the  com  is  raised  by  t\wTtt  ;  axvOi  >^ca  \j«k^  ^ixA  %»ds&  «^  tam^ 
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numernus  and  in  better  rondition  tlmn  those  of  the  Mandingoes  ;  but  iu 
Hondou.  tliey  ore  opulent  in  h  lii^h  dc^nK*,  and  eujuy  all  the  npcessarira 
of  life  in  the  ffreatest  profanion.  Tlicy  display  great  nkill  in  the  manage* 
tnont  of  their  cattle,  iimkin^  them  extremely  gentle  hy  kindness  and  fa- 
nnlinrity.  On  the  apprnnch  of  nijfht,  they  are  rollected  from  llie  woodst 
nnti  Aocure<l  in  fuhU  called  konces^  M'hich  art;  constructed  in  the  neigli- 
liuurhuod  of  the  different  villages.  TTie  Fonlalia  use  ilie  milk  rhiefly  as 
an  article  of  diet^  and  that  not  until  it  it*  quit«  sour.  The  cream  which  it 
affords  iu  converted  into  butter,  by  stirring  it  violently  in  a  large  calabFU^Ii. 
Hiia  butter,  when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  freed  from  impurities, 
i»  pre»«n'ed  in  small  earthen  pots,  and  forms  a  part  in  most  of  their 
diHheti ;  it  serves  likewise  to  anoint  their  heads,  and  is  bestowed  very  li- 
berally on  their  faces  and  arms.  But,  although  milk  is  plentiful,  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  Foulahs,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  cheese. 
The  heat  of  the  climate,  aiul  the  great  scarcity  of  ball,  are  held  forth  as 
unanswerable  ohje<*tion« ;  and  the  whole  proccfts  appears  to  them  too  long 
and  troublesome  to  be  attended  with  any  solid  advantage.  Besides  the 
cattle,  which  constitutps  tlie  chief  wealth  of  the  Foulahs,  they  possess 
some  excellent  horses,  the  breed  of  which  8(yems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the 
Arabiiui  with  the  original  African.  With  the  Malionniiedan  faith  is  also 
introduced  the  Arabic  language,  with  which  most  of  the  Foulahs  have  n 
slight  acquaintance  ....  In  the  exercise  of  their  faith,  they  are  not  very 
intolerant  towards  such  of  their  countrymen  as  still  retain  their  ancient 
superstitions.  Religions  persecution  ii*  not  known  among  them,  nor  is 
it  necessary,  for  the  system  of  Mahonimed  is  made  to  extend  itself  by 
means  abundantly  more  efbca^rious.  Hy  establishing  small  schools  in  the 
different  towns,  where  many  of  the  Pagan,  as  well  as  Maliommedan  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  r4»ad  the  Koran,  and  instructed  in  the  icneia  of  the 
prophet,  the  iMalionimedan  priests  fix  a  bias  on  the  minds,  and  form  the 
character  of  their  young  lUsctples,  which  no  accidents  of  life  ran  ever  af- 
terwar<U  remove  or  alter.  Many  of  these  little  schools  I  visited  in  my 
progress  through  the  country,  «nd  olw-erved  with  pleasure  the  gn-at  diwi- 
lity  and  submissive  deportment  of  the  children,  and  heartily  wiNbe<)  they 
ba<l  better  instructors,  an<l  a  purer  religion."  M  Golherr)',  who  explor- 
ed the  regions  of  the  Senegal  in  178.'i — -1787,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  people  : — *'  The  legitimate  Foulahs  are  very  fine  men, 
robust  and  courageous  ;  they  have  a  strong  Tnind^  and  are  mysterious  (re- 
served) and  prudent ;  they  understand  commerce,  and  travel  in  the  capa- 
city of  merchants  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Guinea.  Tlieir  women  are  han<l- 
some  anil  sprightly.  The  colour  of  their  skin  is  a  rtnldish  black  ;  their 
countenances  are  regular,  and  tlieir  liair  is  longer,  and  not  so  woolly  as 
that  of  the  common  Negroes.  Their  language  is  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  nre  surrounded  ;  it  is  more  elegant  anrl 
HonorouH.  These  Foulalis  of  the  kingdom  of  Temboo,  have  preserved  iu 
part  the  religion  of  the  Fetishes,  together  wilh  the  practice  of  every  spe- 
cies of  saporslition  :  with  this,  they  mix  the  religion  of  Mahommed,  which 
has  been  commnnicated  to  them.  The  colony  of  Foulahs,  which,  under 
the  name  of /^owfcjr  or  Ponies^  people  the  borders  of  the  Senegal,  between 
Poflhor  and  Galam,  are  black,  with  a  tincture  of  a  reddish  copper  colour  : 
they  are,  in  general,  handsome  and  well-made  ;  the  women  are  pretty,  but 
proud,  sensible,  indolent,  and  affectionate.  All  the  Foulahs  of  the  Senegal 
looA  >lahommedans.      They  sro  intelligent  and  industrious  ;  hut^ 
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froro  tliRir  imbilniil  commeroe  with  ilie  Moora  of  Zabarn,  they  b»ve  bwom 

eavBge  and  cruel The  features  of  both  the   Foulahn  and   lli«  Mia- 

Jingoes  appear  to  have  more  affinity  with  tboae  of  the  blacka  of  India  tbu 
with  the   Negroes." 

Goi^cntmaiL^  Their  governmeivt  is  more  repuhlican  tlian  monarrhinl 
for  llie  king  carmot  tlt^citla  ia  any  matter  of  impOTtance  without  the  coi* 
Kent  of  his  chiefs.  Trial  hy  ordeal— thai  of  drinkini;;  poiaoneii  waier— i» 
prst^iiaed.  The  military  force  of  the  state  amonnls  to  about  l6,0tKl 
c&TikLry.     The  religion  is  lalamism. 

Bt»Ni*ou.]  Bofldou  lies  between  the  parftUela  of  14"  and  15*  N.  bt 
It  ia  bouDiletl  on  the  N.  by  Gakm  ;  on  the  E,  by  Bamboak  and  d« 
Falemme  ;  on  the  S*  by  Tenila  and  Dentiila ;  aiiil  ou  the  W.  by  FoolitDe^ 
Woolli,  and  the  Simbani  forest)!.  Its  grealeat  extent  from  E.  to  W,  ika 
not  exceed  90,  and  fi-om  N.  to  S.  60  luilea.  The  country  ia  uatJer  the 
dominion  of  the  Fuolaba  ;  but  th*^  trade  in  condttcted  chiefly  by  Mttidio- 
tjges.  The  novereigu  of  Boudou  often  attacks  and  plwuders  the  adjaMot 
territorieflj  bo  that  uio&t  of  the  frontier  towns  in  the»e  Btatee  have  been  dt^ 
iierted,  and  bubbequenlly  occupied  by  ihe  Boudou  people.  The  capital  of 
Bondou,  when  Mr  I'&rU  visited  that  country,  itais  celled  Fatfeconiia  ;  bol 
in  18^0,  the  resideniie  of  iho  alnmmjf  wb»  at  Boolibanyf  a  amail  Iwrt 
with  about  1800  inhabitSTit^^  The  whole  disposeable  force  of  Bondoa  k 
estimated  by  major  Gray  al  between  500  and  000  hors^,  and  from  2,000 
to  3,000  foot.  The  ri^Tenoes  of  the  alrnamy  coasiat  of  a  tenth  of  mil 
agricultural  produce^  a  tenth  of  the  salt  imporied,  b  custoin  or  traujut  dot? 
on  European  goods,  and  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Senegal  compn/i 
Teasels  trading  in  the  river,  and  from  the  French  facioi-y  at  Baquelle.  Ihe 
religion  of  Bondou  in  MahominedaD,  There  are  schonb  in  almost  erefy 
town,  m  which  tb^  reading  and  writing  af  Arabic  are  taught  by  MaraboMk 
(ri-ay  Hay!»  thf^  women  of  Bondou  mii^^ht  Tie,  in  point  of  figure,  with  thne 
of  the  inoiji  exquisitely  fine  form  in  Europe. 

Woolli.]  To  the  S.£.  of  the  Yolof  country  ia  the  Mukdingo  kingdom 
of  OuHi  or  Woolli,  extending  along  the  northern  bonk  of  the  Gambia  be- 
tween Salum  and  Bondou.  On  the  £.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Simbani  wil- 
derness. The  face  of  the  country  presents  gentle  acclivities  covered  with 
extensive  woods.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well- cultivated  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  towns.  The  population  is  composed  of  Mahommedans,  who  are 
called  Bushreens,  and  KaffirSy  or  Sarakies,  that  is,  '  men  who  drink  strong 
liquors.'  The  latter  are  by  far  the  more  uumerous,  and  the  government  is 
in  their  hands.  MedinOy  the  capital,  is  a  walled  town  with  about  1000 
inhabitants  who  are  all  Soi^akies.  A  short  distance  to  the  S.  is  Barra 
Cundoj  a  Bushreen  town,  with  1500  inhabitants. 
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CHAT.  I.— GENERAL  REMARKS. 

GuiBiBA  ia  a  maritime  clistrict  in  theS.W.  port  of  Africa,  to  which  ranous 
liiuii»  are  aasigned  by  differeot  nations.  The  Dutch  ctniHider  it  as  ext<*nd- 
ing  from  Cape  Blane  to  Cape  Lopee.  The  Ponnguese  include  under 
the  ^neral  name^  the  whole  of  the  coaat  from  Cape  Ledo  or  Tagrin  to 
Capo  Negro.  According;  to  llie  French,  Guinea  lies  betwixt  Cabo  Munte 
and  Cape  Lopez  ;  and  according  to  the  BritiRh,  the  tract  between  the 
Dioath  of  tlie  Gambia  and  Cape  Palmas  is  called  North  or  Upper  G/fincci, 
and  that  which  streiches  from  Cape  Palmoa  to  Cape  Lopez  ia  called  South 
or  Lomer  Onhita,  Before  proceeding  to  the  topography  of  these  two 
regions,  we  ehall  here  introduce  some  general  remarka  applicable  to  tbe 
whole  Guinea  territory. 

Name  and  History.']  The  origin  of  (he  name  given  to  this  region  of 
Africa  is  nnknovn.  Some  derive  it  from  the  Nigritian  city  Jcnne.  Leon 
and  Marrool  called  the  district  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  Gencoa, 
Under  tiie  reign  of  John  H.  the  Portuguese  etilubliabed  colonies  on  thta 
coast,  and  its  name  has  lieen  given  to  a  well-known  British  gold  coin.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  this  country  was  discovered  by  John  de  Santa- 
rem  and  Peicr  Escovar,  two  Portuguese,  in  1471.  Some  French  geogra- 
phers assert  that  it  u*a9  visited  by  certain  Dieppois  in  1364,  and  that  the 
merchants  of  Dieppe  tradetl  with  it  for  60  years  before  its  existence  was 
made  known  to  other  Enrofteana.  In  160I'  the  Dutch  drove  the  Portuguese 
settlers  into  the  interior;  and  since  that  time  the  chief  intercourse  betwixt 
Europe  and  Guinea  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Dutch  and  English. 

General  Aspect.']  There  are  several  tracts  along  the  coast  of  Gaineft 
of  a  sandy  and  sterile  nature  ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  country, 
*from  the  sea,  is  that  of  an  immense  forest,  with  a  few  high  grounds  covered 
with  lofty  trees  and  thick  underwood.  The  rivers  generally  run  in  a  very 
winding  direction.  The  Rokelle  is  one  of  the  mofit  important.  lt<i  source 
is  in  the  Soolima  country^  according  to  Laing's  map  in  N.  lat.  9"  4y,  and 
W.  long.  9"  33',  at  an  altitude  of  1470  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  "  It  is 
the  only  river  in  Africa  with  which  I  am  acquainted/'  saya  the  traveller, 
"  which  beare  one  name  from  tbe  source  to  the  «ea." 

Climate.']  Tbe  whole  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Gninea  has  been 
given,  is  represented  as  being  extremely  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  This 
tinhealthiness  has  been  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  coolneaa 
of  the  night ;  the  former  opening  the  pore9  of  the  body,  and  makii^  it 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  noxious  dews  of  the  latter.  Tbe  se»-co«BtB  of 
this  country,  indeed,  experience  the  most  intense  heat  that  is  known  in  any 
part  of  Oie  globe.  Near  Rio  Volta,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Isert  saw  the 
thermometer  at  134"  in  tlic  open  air.  Another  cause  sometimes  assigned 
tor  tbe  noxious  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  country,  is  ;be  coafine- 
roeot  of  the  vapours  in  the  valleys  between  the  higli  raonncaina.    This  want 
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of  Iree  circulation  of  tlie  air  ia  calculated  to  produce  very  pemiciotu 
effects ;  and  is  aiiled  in  its  f  tfects  by  the  fish,  which  the  N*?groe«  lay  in  Iwipi 
to  putrify  before  they  be  eateo.  The  insalubrious  quality  af  the  taacf* 
f'pbere  La  likoirise  BirengthenGd,  by  the  frequent  intemperance  of  Eiiropeii& 
A  t'limste,  so  fatel  to  Europeansj  sepms,  however,  to  agree  well  with  tbi 
natirea.  Tbey  are  iti  general  beaUhy;  and  uften  arrive  at  an  adTBDced 
age.  The  dlaeaae  which  is  moat  fatal  to  tbeni  ia  the  small^pos.  Tb^fare. 
likewise,  subject  to  bave  worms  in  thpir  legs,— a  diseasu  which  has  bees 
ali^fidy  iQendoned  oa  afflicting  the?  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia.  The  fimanHT 
atid  winter— whicli J  according  to  DoamBn,  are  here  called  by  the  empbati*: 
names  of  the  gQod  and  had  iitn^n — consist  chiefly  iu  wet  and  dry  sea- 
auna.  The  summer  cammence^  with  September.  The  winter  commL^ium 
with  April  J  and  is  subdivided  into  two  months  in  whi<;h  raia  preTiiJj; 
two  reiuarkable  for  mist,  and  two  for  wind.  Bat  neither  the  great  diri- 
ftiona  of  wet.  and  dry,  nor  the  subordinate  divisions  of  raiDy,  mi^tyt  ajtl 
windy,  are  iiirariable.  Tornadoes  are  frequent.  The  N.  and  N,\V,  minb 
are  most  common.  The  E.  or  trade-winds  are  only  felt  within  90  or  120 
miles  of  tbi>  coaat*  In  the  gulf  of  GutneA  the  preToilmg  wind&  are  fnKB 
the  S.W. 

Soii  and  Produi^tions.^  Every  writer,  who  has  described  the  coast  of 
Gtiinea,  speaks  of  it  ks  pleasant  and  fertile;  abounding  in  all  the  iiece^sa-' 
ries,  and  many  of  the  convenicncea  of  life.  Tbe  ease  with  n'hich  tlie  texth 
Ib  m^e  productive,  has  entailed  upon  tlm  intLahitantn  a  g^eneraJ  character  oi 
indolence.     The  soil  ia  uniformly  rioli  and  productive  toivards  tS\e  interior. 

Animak.'}  Bowman  informs  us  that  bulls  and  cowh  abound  npon  ail 
parts  of  the  Gold  Coast.  A&  the  Negroes  are  ignor^-ut  of  Uie  pcoceM  t4 
castration,  tbey  hav^t  no  oxen.  In  some  places  tbe  African  cattle  arv  lit. 
in  others  Ic'an  ;  not  from  the  barrenness  of  the  cmmtry,  but  from  the  uitos 
of  ihc  herbs  on  whitb  tbey  fee<l.  Then'  ilcsh  is  in  genoral  tough,  and  of  ■ 
disagreeable  llavour.  In  many  places  the  Negroes^  from  ignorance,  or  from 
abundance  of  other  kinds  of  food  more  agreeable  to  them,  never  milk  their 
cows.  Sheep  are  plentiful.  In  shape  they  resemble  those  of  Europe,  bai 
they  are  much  less  in  size ;  and,  instead  of  wool — which,  in  this  climate, 
would  be  an  intolerable  burden — they  are  covered  with  hair.  The  motton 
is  almost  universally  of  a  bad  quality.  The  flesh  of  goats^  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  is  more  agreeable.  These  animals  are  likewise  very  small 
There  are  few  horses.  Those  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly.  This 
may  proceed  from  the  little  care  that  is  taken  to  prevent  their  degeneracy. 
Asses  are  common :  and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a  superior  breed.  Hogs 
are  plentiful ;  hut  the  bacon  is  in  geueral  bad,  except  in  Whidaw,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  excellent.  Dogs  carried  from  Europe  to  Guinea  speedily  de- 
generate. In  a  short  time  they  resemble  the  fox  ia  shape  and  colour,  and 
their  bark  is  changed  into  a  howl.  The  Negroes  prefer  the  flesh  of  dogs  to 
every  other  kind  of  meat.  Cats  do  not  degenerate ;  and,  though  not  eaten, 
they  are  highly  esteemed,  as  they  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  rats  and 
mice.  Elephants  abound  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and  supply  the 
immense  quantity  of  ivory  which  is  sent  to  the  coast  for  exportation.  Buf- 
faloes, though  scarce,  are  sometimes  seen.  Tbe  rivers  are  infested  with 
crocodiles ;  and  the  jackal,  sometimes  called  the  wild  dog,  is  the  declared 
enemy  of  every  animal  which  it  can  vanquish.  This  country  is  also  in- 
fested with  tyger-cats,  leopards,  and  hy&enas.  Wild  boars  are  scarce.  Of 
harts,  Bosraan  assures  us,  that  there  are  twenty  species.  The  other  am- 
wala  are  a  species  of  bareB)  porcupVuea,  &  nvcvqx.'*;  ol  >^\  cx^uxu^  VMyqmV^ 


the  imme  of  f^lotli,  several  varietien  of  rats,  aiul  diiferetit  kinds  of  c«U, 
among  whieli  may  be  reckoned  the  ctret-cau  Several  species  of  monkeya 
are  very  numerous ;  we  have  aln^ady  described  the  Simia  troglodtftes ; 
among  many  kinds  of  lisatils,  Guinea  is  inhabited  by  the  chameleon.  No 
rountry  affords  a  greater  variety  of  game,  such  as  pheasants,  partridges, 
turtle-doves,  several  sorta  of  sni)>e«,  and  crooked  bills.  The  feathered 
kribes  arc  extremely  numerous,  and  several  of  th^m  display  a  plumage 
of  the  greatest  beauty :  but  many  of  tliem  have  not  received  names,  and 
few  of  them  have  been  accurately  described.  Serpents,  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes, toads  and  frogs,  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  size. 
Land-crabs  are  plentiful.  Many  species  of  ants  infest  the  country,  some 
of  which  are  extremely  tronblcsomp.  **  An  extraordinary  flight,"  says 
cnptain  Adams,  "  of  small  butterflies,  or  motiis,  with  spotted  wings,  took 
place  at  Annamaboo,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  after  a  tornado ;  the  wind  veered 
to  the  northward,  and  blew  fresh  from  the  land,  with  thick  mist,  which 
brought  off  from  the  shore  so  many  uf  these  insects,  that  for  one  hour  the 
ntmosphera  was  so  filled  with  them,  as  to  represent  a  snow-storm  driving 
past  the  vessel  at  a  rapid  rate,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore."  Iserl  distinguished  above  'io  species  of  locusts  on  thn 
Gold  Coast.  The  aea  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  with  abundance 
of  fish,  of  the  most  delicate  kinds,  and  in  the  gi'eate»>t  variety,  except 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  weather  is  too  tempestuous  to  admit 
of  fishing.     Coral  and  ambergreaKe  is  procured  on  all  these  coastR. 

Vfgetatiim,']  At  the  head  of  the  trees  of  these  regions  stands  that 
colossus  of  the  vegelJiMe  kingdom  the  fiaohnb,  the  Affan^onia  tiiffitata  of 
LinnvuH.  The  whole  of  Seiiegambia  and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  tls  green 
elUptic  arches,  Mr  Golbeny  observed  one  which  was  124  feel  high,  by 
34  in  diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.  Among  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Guinea,  none  is  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  palm-tree. 
Its  nuts,  when  young,  are  eaten  roasted ;  and  when  old,  a  species  of  oil  is 
vxtracttMl  from  them,  wbicli  is  used  by  the  natives  as  part  of  their  food, 
and  is  esteemed  even  by  Europeans  to  be  nutritive.  From  the  trunk  is 
drawn  a  species  of  wine,  which  constitutes  the  common  beverage  of  tlie 
Negroes ;  and  of  the  leaves  are  made  ropes  and  nets.  Of  this  tree  there 
are  four  species.  The  rocoa-tree  is  plentiful ;  but  the  Negroes  know  nut 
tliu  use  of  any  part  of  this  tree  except  the  fruit.  Perhaps  tlie  palm  has 
caused  it  to  l»e  neglected.  Oranges  and  lemons,  of  different  kinds,  are 
plentiful  upon  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  pajmw  tree  is  common  ;  as  is 
another  which  hears  what  are  called  connatth/n  apples.  Among  others  we 
remark  the  cotobai'il  or  locust-tree  and  the  &hea  or  butter-tree.  On  some 
parts  of  the  coast  is  found  a  species  of  grapes;  and  a  species  of  the  pepper 
plant — the  Cardomomum  inajiu — is  to  be  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  This  plant — from  which  the  Grain  Coast  derives  its  name — ri*;e8 
in  some  cases  to  a  moderate  height ;  in  others,  not  having  strength  to  sup- 
port itself,  it  creeps  along  the  ground,  or  twines  like  ivy  around  some  other 
tree.  The  fruit  Is  in  the  shape  of  figs,  with  a  tliin  skin,  which  when  open, 
presents  the  seeds,  or  useful  part,  in  the  form  of  grains,  which  are  nearly 
of  the  size  of  hemp-seed.  The  sugar-cane  and  cutton-shrub  grow  spon- 
laneonsly  ;  and  the  indigo-planl  is  common.  It  has  be<»n  said  that  the  nut- 
meg and  the  ciunanion-tree  grow  here  spontaneously  though  in  small  numbers; 
the  existence  of  the  coffee-tree  is  also  probable.  This  country,  as  is  well 
known,  furnishes  a  great  number  of  valuable  gums.  Tobacco  is  to\3.vA 
everywhere  in  abundance.     The  feniUiy  of  t\\e  ftoi\  vs  %Mi»tv^>j  \wXvra.Vft^ 
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by  the  size  of  many  of  tin?  foTSst-treea.  Some  of  the  kind  called  raprf, 
bdng  of  that  niaguilmk,  lliat  Bosman  assures  uh,  "  their  top*  are  scarrelt 
to  be  rtrached  hy  a  common  muaket-ahot."  It  bears  r  kind  of  coUod^  used 
for  the  stuffing  of  beds ;  the  wood  is  tight  atid  porous, — fit  only  to  be  {ormtA 
into  canoes.  Many  of  the  forest-lreea  afford  wood  of  gi-^Ht  beauty,  and  ia 
every  respeL-t  fit  for  the  finest  cabinet  worlt. 

The  frain  cultivated  by  the  Negroes  ct>n»ist9  of  roaLize,  millet,  an*l  rie^ 
of  all  which  they  procure  abundant  oropa  witii  lidte  labour.  The  Nolrnt 
bicohr  gives  a  return  of  ISO  fold  on  the  Gohl  Coast,  They  likewise  cal- 
tivate  a  species  of  yaniH  and  potatoes,  both  whmh  appear  to  be  of  a  pecaLiiff 
species.  Guinea  affords  maay  cliflerent  species  of  beaiis  ;  aotiie  of  tham 
not  unlike  i\w.  g^rdeij-beana  of  Europe, — some  growing  on  hn^hea  Uln 
le^oselerries, — and  aume  under  groucift  in  tlie  forro  of  roots-  Many  odxr 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  these  regions,  of  which  ■ 
epumeralion  would  ho  ti^dious.  One  of  the  most  singular  features  ia  tk 
vegetation  of  t!nA  port  of  the  world  is  ihc  heig^ht  to  which  the  gnuB  gnm 
This  plant  forms  iiiiraense  foresU  from  ID  to  30  feet  in  height,  in' wluek 
elephants^  hoanif  and  enormous  serpeuta  wander  ufii^een. 

Suit  ia  in  some  places  of  Guinea  produced  naturally  ;  in  others  i1  u 
made  artificially.  Gold,  in  some  parti,  waa  so  plenlifol  a?*  to  gire  the 
name  of  Gold  Coaet  to  a  district  of  the  country.  It  fortnerly  constimtnt 
a  principal  article  of  the  trade  of  this  coast,  but  ia  now  only  b  eubordiniiQ 
part  of  it.    Labat  saw  whole  mountains  of  fine  red  marble  with  white  reiju* 

Inhabikintif*^  We  have  already  deacribed  at  considerable  length  the 
principal  physical  and  moral  features  of  tli©  African  Negroes.  A  few  *d- 
ditiuDal  tiiiitsof  character  belonging  to  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  maybe  h^re 
iiitrodured.  lite  native  of  Guinea  eonsidera  all  his  women  aa  him  ^kves 
who  must  compensate,  by  their  labour,  tov  the  price  expended  in  their  pnr- 
cliase.  Among  a  numljor  of  wives,  however,  it  is  difficult  u>  imacr^ne  da; 
some  one  shall  not  obtain  a  greater  than  ordinary  share  of  her  hoaband's 
affection.  This  we  find  to  be,  in  reality,  the  case ;  a  Guinea  Negro  has 
generally  one  wife  for  whom  he  evinces  a  special  regard.  Of  this  wife  tw 
is  extremely  jealous,  and  the  rest  of  his  wives  are  considered  aa  being  in 
some  measure  subordinate  to  her.  In  Guinea,  a  woman,  %vhen  with  child, 
is  much  honoured  by  her  husband.  In  some  places  circumcision  is  prac- 
tised, though  the  natives  nowhere  pretend  to  give  any  other  reason  for  the 
practice  than  that  it  was  the  custom  of  their  ancestors. 

The  government  of  the  greater  number  of  the  states  upon  the  coast  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  king;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  generally  absolute. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  government  is  republican,  or  rather  aristo- 
cratical.  Murder  is  punished  with  death,  or  the  imposition  of  a  fine,  pro- 
portioned to  the  value  of  the  life  of  the  person  murdered.  Robbery  or 
theft,  besides  the  restoration  of  the  goods,  subjects  the  person  to  a  fine,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  but  in  proportion  to  the  wealth 
of  the  delinquent. 

Until  the  Negroes  of  this  part  of  Africa  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  their  arms  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows,  spears  resembling  the 
assagyes  of  the  Hottentots,  and  shields  made  of  wicker-work  and  covered 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  The  bow  and  arrows  are  now  exchanged 
for  the  musket.  Their  wars  are  frequent  and  often  originate  in  very  frivo- 
lous causes.  The  quarrel  of  an  individual  often  becomes  the  quarrel  of  his 
tribe ;  but  a  single  campaign  u,eneTaWY  &«x&T\fn.'ae&  x^  d^\»A«. 

Tiie  medical  aldU  of  tbe  naXvve*  o^  OxKu»a.\a  ^»-oShj«A.  %» 'CoftVorawSRA^ 
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of  the  virtues  of  a  few  simples.  These  they  often  apply  in  contradiction 
to  tlie  opinions  of  Eurnpeanf* ;  and  often»  it  i^  ftaid,  with  A«iioniHhinc;  success. 
Religion,^  "  '^ '**^  relip;ion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea  is  not  easily  de- 
HTi-ibed.  They  have  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Bein^c ;  but  thpir  wor«hip 
consi!ft«  in  a  mass  of  tttranj^e  and  anmeanin((  nuperftitions^  of  which  they 
do  not  attempt  to  give  any  account,  lliey  do  not  generally  enim^o  in  any 
external  worship ;  and  thout;;h|  on  certain  days,  they  abstain  from  th**ir 
ordinary  empluyuientn,  they  have  no  reason  to  asNi^n,  except  that  it  has 
been  the  cuMtom.  In  some  places  there  is  an  animal  sacrifice  of  a  deer  to 
thu  divinity.  They  seem  to  hold  the  moon  in  f^^reater  veneration  than  tite 
«un,  and  welcome  her  appearance  with  i;;reat  rejoicin^^s.  Tlieir  system  of 
belief,  however,  is  little  e\^e  than  a  constant  fear  of  some  malif^nant  in- 
fluence, and  a  superstitious  confidence  in  certain  charms  to  aveit  the  dread- 
ful evil.  Their  object  of  worship,  whatever  it  be,  bears  the  undefinable 
name  of  fetivhe^  a  word  which  some  suppose  tu  bo  derived  from  the  I'or- 
tatriiese  fetisfho^  witchcraft ;  but  which  is  applied  with  great  1atitu<le  to 
any  thing  sacreil,  prohibited,  unlucky,  or  unaccountable,  and  is  considered 
as  equivalent  lo  the  *  Obi*  of  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  aino  to  the  '  Ta- 
boo' of  the  South  Sea  islands.  In  Acra,  the  principal  image,  or  deitVi  is 
a  Urge  maKs  of  solid  ^old  in  the  form  of  a  human  head.  In  the  Fttnteo 
capital,  Abrah,  thmr  chief  object  of  ailoration,  is  denominated  Woorah, 
woorah  t  Agah,  nannah  !  that  is,  *  Master,  master!  Father  of  all  I'  But 
every  town  or  villain  \\i\s  its  own  favourite  idol,  and  even  in  every  house 
is  some  object  emblematic  of  a  divinity.  The  Fetiche  men  or  women, 
who  are  coiiKidered  as  alone  possessed  of  any  knowledge,  are  not  only  thn 
pliestSt  but  almo  the  lawyers  and  physicians  of  the  countrj'.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  cuminuiitcation  with  the  demon,  or  Fetiche,  and  to  be  able 
to  iiiHtrucl  their  votaries  in  every  case  of  actual  or  apprehended  evil.  Their 
good  offices  must  be  procured  by  presents,  which  are  often  of  considerable 
value,  and  are  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  They  are  usually  connected 
with  persons  in  power,  and  are  frequently  useful  in  enforcing  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  Where  there  is  no  monaich,  un<i  the  government  is  lodged 
in  the  community,  these  persons  assume  t^eat  consequence,  and  render  it 
ha:£ardous  for  any  one  to  withstand  their  in6uencc,  or  to  be  guilty  of  any 
neglect  towards  the  Fetiche."  I'o  enumerato  all  the  nhsur^lities,  to  which 
the  priests  of  Guinea  have  given  the  name  of  religion,  is  impossible.  They 
differ  in  every  tribe,  and  with  every  priest.  Ueligiouft  exercises  are  fre- 
quent. Every  man  dedicates  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  honour  of  his 
tutelar  divinity,  on  which  he  drinks  no  palm-wine  till  sunset.  Public  acts 
of  religion  accompany  every  public  disaMter.  Inundations,  droughts,  and 
famine,  always  procure  from  the  priests  an  injunction  to  perform  some 
general  reliti^ious  act :  and  this  injunction  never  fails  of  meeting  with  a  ready 
ohe<lience.  The  division  of  time  into  weeks  oi  seven  days,  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Negroes  before  they  had  any  intercours**  with  the 
Europeans,  since  the  different  dayn  are  distingni^hed  by  significant  names 
in  the  language  of  the  Negroes.  On  the  seventh  day  they  desist  from  the 
labour  of  fishing,  hut  no  other  occupation  is  interrupted.  From  their  fu- 
neral ceremonies  it  has  been  itiferretl,  that  tlieir  conceptions  of  futurity  arc 
analogically  formed,  from  their  notions  of  present  excellence  and  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  numerous  tribes  inhabiting  the 
coast  of  Guinea  agree  in  their  customs  and  opinions.  So  numerous,  in- 
deed, are  their  differences,  that  a  detail  of  the  whole  is  impOMible. 
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mdaricf  and  EitentJ^  Upper  Guinea  is  bouncletl  on  the  N«  W  )^ 
griLia  and  bieiieg&mbia,  fri>in  whicii  it  ui  in  part  9epsrmte«l  hv  the  K^m 
motuitaiiis,  on  the  E.  by  aiiknowii  dbtrieia  in  ths  interioc  of  Afnca ;  oq  \k 
S*  E,  by  Lower  Guinea;  and  on  the  S*  aud  W,  by  the  Atlantic* 

liivers.']      All  tha  rivers  of  Gtiiiieu  dwdtargre  themseWee  into  the  Av 
lantic     Tbe  wes^mnt  lu^f  of  tlu^a  trountr^s  retLchiog  in  the  N.  to  the  iLoi| 
luouiity^iju?)  prest^iLt}4  a  gt^ueml  uicUimtian,  »&d  is  inlerHei'ted  hy  the  Jbic§ 
aiui  iyherbra  HirerH}  wUit'h  water  the  terriforj''  of  Slt^ira  Leone  ;  the  Jfufc 
rado  divides  tbia  couiitty  from  the  Grain  CoB£t ;  tlie  St  Andrc/^  disrbvn 
ilH^lf  on  ihu  Footb  Coast;  the   AtLsinlef  tfae  Ancohra   or   iSfiJstze,  vridir 
Cftama  have  ihuir  mouths  on  the  Gold  Coa!)t,  Tbe  Fofta  divides  tiiAtar 
ditfLrict  from  tbe  Sluve  Coast ;  and  the  Lagus  R^pamtes  the   Shtvn  Ca 
frum  Benin.    ITie  >'iSrtttO*«j  the  ^^J"  Calabar^  the  Cross,  imd  the  OH  C* 
iabar  diiJLtdiar|t;e  thviiis4^1vi^  into  tlie  ]^lfs  uf  Benin  aiid    BiafrB,  afterti^ 
versing  a  niarahy  coimtry^     Tlii>.4e    ^treamH  are  aiippfMed    by  •otiM  pi^ 
l^n^]^hei*&  to  be  branclieu  of  tho  JoUba.     Farther  to  the  S.   tlie  coast  ia  ia^ 
tertitii'icd  by  ihti  buys  of  St  John,  Gabon^  and  Assa^'ie. 

Diin^iofis.'j      Upper  Guinea  may  be  coasid«red  as  confiistiz^  of  the  foW 
lo^ng  gejieral  divLsion» : — 

L  Makitime. 
I  8i«rT&  Leone  and  tbe  Tinkmrniee- 
Country, 


II.  Interior* 

1  Kooranko. 

2  Kunff. 

3  Dagomba  and  ICiUiagft* 

4  Sarem. 
Sj  Buntakoo. 

6  AHliaiitee,  or  Ghunja, 

7  Daboiney. 

8  Eyo8* 


2  Tbe  Gt^  Coast,  with  Libem. 

3  Ivory  Coast. 

4  Gobi  Coftst* 

5  Skve  CoaAtt  or  WTiidah. 

6  Bctiim  witb  AvisEsie  and  Kome, 

7  Cakbar^  with  Wari, 
S  Bia&a. 

9  Gabon  and  Calbongos. 

'^  I.  MARITIME  DISTRICTS. 

1j(.  Sierua  Leom:,]  VVIien  tlie  Portii|;Tieae  first  explored  this  p&rt  of 
the  African  ro8.'*t,  tbey  i^jilleti  the  promontory  to  the  S*.  of  the  prescfil 
aettleiuerit  CiL};^  Ledo,  aiid  tbe  tnountainH  in  the  interior  Sierva  Leant. 
or  '  tbe  mountain  of  iho  LionoHH.' 

Hi/tor^,']  Tlie  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  formed  wi- 
tlemeniB  on  the  Sierra  Leone  rivt*r;  tbty  were  afterwards  followed  by 
eeversl  other  European  natioi^i  Tl]e  idea  of  eatablbihing^  a  free  Negro 
settlement  at  Sierra  Leon?  waa  firist  ^ui^geated  in  1TH3,  but  ws^  veheinendy 
opposed  by  tbe  West  Iu<lia  planteret.  After  considerable  vexation  and 
disappomtincnt}  a  colony  was  orL^anized  hero  by  the  ^Rndst  of  Africa  in 
1787,  upon  a  praut  of  land  obtairted  fnnn  Naimbaxina,  tJie  king  of  the  dii' 
trict,  wlio  realdf^d  ut  tbe  Ainall  ii^Und  of  Bohaima.  Soon  aflf^r  thiM  a  eom- 
pany  was  formed  iu  England  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  and  encour- 
ag:'m^  the  infant  settlement ;  but  on  the  Iflt  of  January,  l^OB,  the  pa:i£ie&- 
flioii  of  the.  btettlemeut  was  aurretidortd  to  the  Crovviu  The  priiseat  stai* 
of  rhr*  fojooy  l-i  ihus  dtwcnWA.  W  Nlv  NVatsftJia>j  -,  "'  K  ^^AiaJt&vwi  about 
20,000  free  Negroea,  wlio  laave  Wea  csAW^wA  ft\k\Wv  unya^xwco. 
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parts  of  t}i«  world ;  some  from  North  America,  some  from  the  mouiiuioH 
of  Joiuaii'u,  and  oihcrti  from  the  iiuuicdiuicly  adjoining  nuiiuuH  of  Afrii-H; 
but  tlio  great  majority  uf  them  consiHld  of  thoa*  who  luivp  hi'pn  rfstuwi 
from  thn  hoUlu  of  uluve-vvHM'U,  anil  landinl  on  iUf  thoren  in  the  lowest  state 
of  niitior)*,  dehilityi  and  dt'^rradation.  Thone  libt^rat^l  OAptivM  Imve  attained 
to  vuriouH  dt'^^recK,  according  to  the  len^h  of  their  refiidonco  and  other  cir- 
cumsunce-s  of  mural  improvement,  civilization,  and  prosperity.  Tbey  aro 
all  lirinj^  under  the  protection  of  British  law,  which  they  enjoy  as  fully  at 
any  other  clnss  of  ihf^  inhabitants,  being  equally  subject  to  ita  penallieSt 
and  equally  bound  to  fcilHI  ita  obligations.  Nearly  the  whole  police  of  th« 
colony  is  administered  by  tfieui  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  juslica 
tnorn  freely  and  equitably  dispensed,  or  itii  deciHious  more  promptly  aud 
willingly  obeyed.  And  alcliuu^h  the  nature  of  the  population  might  nut 
seem  to  authorise  such  a  coocliuion,  yet  I  can  con6dently  appeal  to  tii« 
cslendai-8  and  police  records,  as  a  proof  that,  in  regard  to  tlie  infrequeiicy  of 
crime,  it  may  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  most  parts  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions.  A  large  portt<m  of  the  colony  are  enjoying,  and  all  have  access 
to,  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Upwards  of  one-fourth 
■re  regular  attendants  on  tlio  public  ordinances  of  religion.  They  have 
IwiU  for  themselves  vurious  and  exftentiivo  places  of  wonthip ;  some  of 
ibem  aie  employed  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  their 
brethren  ;  aud  a  more  orderly,  decent^  and  well-condticted  people,  con- 
aidering  their  circumstances,  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

"  'Hiat  agriculture  lias  not  been  sutiiciently  attended  to,  and  that  all  the 
industry  they  are  capable  of  lias  not  been  exerted,  is  true ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  lliat  they  will  not  work,  anil  work  diligently,  for  wages  :  nor  is  it 
true  that  their  wants  and  de^irea  arc  boundeil  by  a  bare  subsistence,  by 
food  and  clothing.  They  were  all  landed  in  the  colony,  without  a  single 
article  of  any  description  in  the  shape  of  property,  almot^t  naked  as  they 
were  born.  'V\mr  hands  were  their  only  capital,  and  many  of  them  scarcely 
knew  the  u^e  of  these.  Whatever  property  they  now  po»mess,  tlieir  money, 
their  shops,  their  vcasols,  their  bouses,  their  furniture,  arc  all  the  fruits  of 
tbeir  own  industry.  The  population  of  the  colony  lias  been,  and  still  is, 
but  small ;  whilst  the  demand  for  labour,  both  for  public  ami  for  private 
purposes,  and  for  the  commerce  of  tlie  colony,  has  been  great.  The  in* 
habitants,  as  free  agents,  have  naturally  employed  ihemselveH  in  that  way 
which  paid  them  best ;  and  if  tliey  have,  by  collecting,  instead  of  growing, 
die  produce  of  Africa,  enriched  theuvtelves,  and  increased  the  trade  of  tho 
colony  to  Its  pre»ent  extent,  who  can  have  any  right  to  find  fault  with 
them  for  so  doing?  The  population  is  now,  at  length,  growing  larger 
than  tfie  mechanical  or  commercial  wants  of  the  colony  can  uupply  with 
labour,  and  the  surplus  roust,  of  course,  report  toagricalture.  If  capitalist* 
would  invest  money  in  cultivating  the  soil,  the  people  would  work  for 
hire :  if  not,  they  will  he  induced,  1  doubt  not,  to  cultivate  it  on  their 
own  account.  Several  of  the  black  and  coloured  colonists  are  persoiw 
both  of  property  and  res)>octabUity,  aud  are  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
principal  Europeans.  Some  of  them  have  served,  with  great  credit  to 
themselves,  and  benefit  to  the  colony,  the  othcci^  of  alderman,  mayor, 
curoaer,  and  sheriff;  and  their  mercantile  transactionn  are  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Numliei's  of  them  are  possessed  of  excellent  stone  houses, 
well  furnishetl.  Their  clothing  is  equal  to  peraons  of  their  rank  in  Eng- 
hind,  aud  their  style  of  living  is  respectable." 

Pliyucai  Capal/iliiUs,^     "  A  systematic  and  persevering  attack/'  m^* 
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the  intelligent  editor  of  the  *  Modem  Trflveller/  "Tras  two  csxn*d 
a^innt  Sten-fl  Li^otie^  from  ita  6rH(  fauDdation,  by  all  parties  imer€«tedk 
upholding  the  Blave-trade  or  the  slavery  systena  ;  said  ta  their  maft 
machinations,  the  disBHtera  wliifli  b^feJ  the  infant  colony,  may  be  ina^nC 
(neaflum  attributed.  Nor  iras  this  hcHSttlity  witliout  aclequitte  motive.  % 
exposing  the  real  nature  of  t!ie  slavy-trade,  and  ihe  artifices  of  the  s^ 
creanta  engaged  in  that  infernal  xmfficj  the  Bettleinent  contribnled  oos 
materially  to  bring  about  its  abotition.  This  ofTenc^  tnig-ht  possibly  la* 
been  ero  this  time  forgiTetii  bat,  by  holding  np  the  practicability  of  mh- 
vatiottj  by  meniiB  of  free  Negro  labour,  and  of  Nc^o  civilirataon,  tip 
colony  has  formed  an  eye-sore  to  tlie  West  India  parly,  which  itwd^ 
thera  excf^^dingly  desirous  to  Bt^compUHh  its  (^ntire  abandonmeu  mi 
defltructioD,  With  this  vievr,  it  has  heen  represented  as  a  site  altep^ 
flo  ill-c;ho9on  as  to  be  perfectly  u^eleaji  as  a  nar&l  alatian  ;  utterly  wvMm 
aa  a  commtfrcial  dep6t ;  the  soil  unsusceptible  of  culture  -  as  a  tLalutti 
more  destructive  than  the  slave-trade  ;  and  aa  an  experiment  pf  ipniB 
pbiJAnthrripy^  an  utter  fwlurfN  It  would^  itult^ed,  hn  marvpllow?,  if, Ml 
t!Oast  reinarknbly  deficient  in  ^ood  harbours,  one  which  the  Portiip«»* 
llie  Frpnt'li,  and  every  other  Europeuji  nation  have  frequented,  and  wlsi 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  reputatton  of  bebig'  the?  only  gvnytX  station  liptwwfl 
Gibraltar  and  the  Gold  Coast,  fthould  prove  io  be  utterly  destitute  ol  ■ 
single  r^eommendation.  Tliat  the  r^limat^  ir  iniiatubriou!4  to  a  £iin^>?n 
there  ran  be  no  doubt ;  but  this  chnracter  attaches  to  tt  in  conunou  iridi 
the  whole  coa^^t  ;  and  compared  with  the  sf^ttlementa  on  the  SeoPcaL  widt 
Cachpo  and  Bissao,  and  the  Portngneae  factories,  with  the  Gold  C«mi  or 
with  the  We?t  Indies,  there  is  strong  reason  lo  believe  tliat  the  ^ixxakion 
has\.  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  befdthinesft.  Witli  regard  tathie«i»lt 
it  jj*  admitted  ihiit  a  ^Tefit  |mrt  of  the  territory  is  the  re^-en-e  of  fertik 
Therii  are  round  Freetown  sevf.'nil  Kirndl  jilaijw  of  indurated  claystoae, 
revered  with  grass,  whirli  no  man  woidd  ever  think  of  cultivating;  tei^ 
the  ciauite  mountains  of  *SiemjL  Leone  are  of  four^e  not  adaptefl  to  rain- 
vation.  But,  *  in  the  vnllevB,  in  the  plains  up  the  river  Sierra  Leooe^  swl 
below  the  river  Kates,  in  the  liif^hlaTid^,  and  towards  the  Sherbro,  the  lac^. 
we  are  ai^snred  by  a  gentleman  long  a  niemlier  of  the  rmmciK  *  is  a^  ^w)d 
and  its  fertile  tts  in  any  part  of  tlie  world,  and  there  19  alfto  excellent  wat^* 
carriage-'  "  Major  Gray,  who  visited  Sieira  Leone  in  1821^  thus  speaks  of 
its  capabilities  in  reapecC  to  cultivation. 

**  Frt*m  the  change  which  lian  taken  place  in  these  villages  since  I  «»* 
them  tn  181 7^  1  am  sattflfied  that  a  little  tinje  is  atone  neeesaary  to  enable 
the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  to  vie  widi  tnany  of  the  West  India  Inland?,  in 
all  the  productions  of  tropical  climates,  but  particularly  in  coffee,  winch  has 
been  already  rained  there,  and  prove<i,  by  its  being-  in  tlemand  in  the  Enff- 
lish  market,  to  be  of  as  good  quality,  if  not  superior  to  that  imported  from 
our  other  colonies.  That  the  soil  on  the  mountains  im  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  that  valuable  berry,  ha??  been  too  well  proved  by  the  Boumhin^ 
state  of  Rome  of  the  plantations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Freetown,  t» 
need  anv  comment*  Arravv-rooi  ha.'^  alao  been  eultivated  with  adv^uta^ 
on  some  of  the  farms  belonging  to  privute  indiWduab  i  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  capability  of  the  fioil  to  produce  the  puf^ai-canp,  as  some  i* 
already  grown  there;  but  whether  it  is  of  as  (?ood  a  description  as  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  1  cannot  pretend  to  sny,  as  the  experiment  had  never  been 
Hiffi  at  Sierra  Leonei  b%  \easrt,  to  tfl^  ku&w\&i^s..  TW  *:iA'a^r*x\<i&.  <if  all 
these,  with  the  cotton,  indigo,  aM  ^^^^t,  tft^^\4^^«TO  '^  ^£»iv^b&.  «c^-qs«a 
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ulwitagres  which  our  We«t  Intlift  islands  do  not  enjoy ;  namety,  the  UtKiiir 
of  free  people,  who  would  relievo  ilie  mother-counU-y  from  the  apprehen- 
sions which  are  at  present  entertained  for  the  safety  of  pro{>orty  in  some  of 
those  islands,  by  revolt  anil  infturrectiou  among  the  slaves,  and  from  the 
dr'ptoralile  c»nMH)nenreH  of  auch  a  »tato  of  civil  confusion.  Thotie  people 
wuuhl,  by  receiving  the  bene6t9  arising  from  their  indu»iry,  he  exciteU  to 
exertions  that  mast  prore  beneficial  to  all  concerned  in  tlie  lrade,t  and  con- 
ducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  itself. — Freetotrn^  the  capital  of  the 
peninsula  i»  of  conaidernblu  extent,  and  is  beaulifally  situate  on  an  inclined 
plane,  at  the  foot  of  some  hillfl,  on  which  stand  tlte  fort  and  other  public 
buildini^  that  overlook  it  and  the  road«  ;  whence  there  is  a  delightful  pro- 
spect of  tlie  town,  ri-*ing  In  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  ivater's 
edife,  above  which  it  ift  elevated  about  70  feet.  It  is  regulurly  laid  out  into 
^ne  streets*  intentected  by  othera  parallel  with  the  river,  and  at  ri^^fit  angles. 
The  houses,  which,  a  feiv  years  since,  wore  for  the  most  |>art  built  of  tim- 
ber, many  of  them  of  the  worst  description,  and  thatched  with  leaves  or 
graan,  are  now  replnced  by  commodious  and  substantial  stone  building^;, 
which  both  contnbute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place:  which  is  rendered  peculiarly  picturesque  by 
the  nuinber^  of  cocoa-nut,  orauf^e,  lime,  and  banana  trees,  scattered  over 
the  whole  town,  and  aflordiiiu:,  in  addition  to  the  pine-apple  and  guara,  that 
grow  wild  in  the  woods,  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit.  The  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe  vines  flourish  uncommonly  well  in  the  gardens  of  some  private  in- 
dividuals, and  yield  in  the  season  a  larf^e  crop  of  grapea.  Nearly  all  our 
garden- vegetables  are  raised  there  ;  and  wliat  with  yams,  cassada,  and  pom- 
pionti,  tliero  is  seldt>ui  any  want  of  one  or  other  of  those  almoni  necessary 
requisites  for  the  table.  There  are  good  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  markets; 
and  almost  every  article  of  housekeeping  can  be  procured  at  the  shops  of 
the  British  merchants." 

Pupulaiion.']  "  From  the  report  of  the  Commiaaioneni  of  Inquiry,  dated 
May,  1827,  it  appears,"  says  >fr  Conder,  "  that  from  the  original  settle- 
ment in  1787,  to  Feb.  23,  1826,  the  total  number  of  those  who  arrived  as 
settlers  in  the  colony,  \vas  2I,94>1;  while  the  total  populatioa  in  April, 
1826,  was  13,020;  exhibiting  an  apparent  decrease  of  8924.  This  is 
brought  forward  as  a  specimen  of  the  deadly  climate  of  this,  '  mortiferous 
paradise.'  The  early  aii»(ortunes  of  the  infant  settlemeul,  the  bad  state  of 
health  in  which  the  Nova  Scotians  were  landed,  the  repeated  dispersion  of 
the  settlers,  the  ellects  of  the  French  invasion,  and  the  subsequent  insur- 
rections, are  deemed  unworthy  of  cousideration  as  aifecting  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  estimate !  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that^  at  the  end 
of  the  first  20  years,  in  1807,  the  total  population  amounted  to  only  1871 
persons ;  whereas  it  now  numl>erN  upwards  of  13,000.  Other  causes  than 
the  effects  of  climate,  it  is  well  known,  inQuence  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  most  of  our  colonies.  The  lower  class  of  European  adventurers  are 
seldom  men  of  good  character ;  and  that  of  the  Nova  ScotiaiM  and  other 
settlers  forced  upon  this  colony,  was  notoriously  bad.  Mr  Macauley  has, 
nevertheless,  given  a  list  of  81  individuals  resident  at  Sierra  Leune  during 
periods  of  8  and  10  to  25,  28,  and  37  years.  Of  these  sevoa  died  after  a 
long  term  of  constant  resilience ;  the  rest  are  livingt  or  died  elsewhere. 
The  greater  number  of  the  Europeans  who  lie  buried  at  Calcutta,  died 
under  five-and-twenty,  "  cut  oflf  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their  re- 
sidence.' The  European  populaiiou  of  Jamaica  is  said  to  undergo  a  total 
change  every  seven  ycoTB ;  that  of  New  Orleans^  in  half  that  period :  two- 
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tItirJs  of  the  Eortjpeana  who  come  to  reaido  &t  Hav*nin)ih,  d)^  wiilnD  in 

niontJjs  Bfier  tlipir  arrival ;  and  in  gome  of  the  Dutch  East  Iti^Ua  uknk 
tbe  tDortality  is  still  greater,  Moxajmbiq^e  was  cobnized  with  ctwom 
from  Goa,  »a  a  ^jitcuce  eqnivalenl  to  death/' 

ToiV7iS  and  SeltfeTnents.^  The  inhahitauia  of  Freetown,  exdawrr  d 
til©  military,  afcording-  to  the  reiurns  of  January  1822,  amouated  to  hSi\. 
Since  that  time  they  have  considembly  increased.  Bnt,  besides  ihi  dM 
towtif  in  conseqnencG  of  the  great  JTicrease  of  popoJation  from  diiibaW 
floldierit,  and  still  more  hara  captured  Neproesi  wh*j  have  been  HhetatnLi 
Tinmbet*  of  new  towns  hoTe  heen  founded  in  different  parte  of  the  twrilm 
These  Beltlem^ntR  appear  to  have  be©n  mntle  id  the  following  imlfir>- 
Lrica^sier,  1609.  BegenU  1812.  Gloncesttn;  1816.  KiMt^,  \m 
Leopold,  1817.  Charlotte,  1818*  Wilherforce^  1812;  re-iifnati. 
1818.  Bathtirxi,  1818.  Kent,  1819.  ForA^  1819.  rFff//m^«^  l^Jl 
ffastingf,  1819,  /*/a¥  (/f  Xo*,  IS19,  ^aMOTin  Wpj,  1820.  ITatertw, 
1820.  Aifen  TotPtt^  1826.  ^a^^now^  1826,  Gias^ffield^  1896,  Oi 
Sir  N«il  Cainpheira  aasuTnini^  the  g^overninetit  of  the  colotiy,  he  fi^md 
ihes**  villa^ps  of  the  lihcrated  Africans  into  three  diHsiotie.  The  Eattm 
br  Ritfei"  District  compriMs  Ki>isey,  Weliingion,  AJlen  Town^  HasU!^ 
Wsttirloo,  and  CalmoiU ;  these  villages  lie  to  tho  S.E.  of  Freetown,  algv 
the  pastern  horder  of  the  colonyj  on  the  Bonce  riyer.  and  in  the  Timaiav 
CDuotiy.  The  Central  or  Moimtain  District  comprises  Leicester,  GW 
caster,  Regent,  (Wilberforce^)  Bathurst,  (Leopold,)  Cbarlotte,  and  Ga* 
field.  Tht)  WeMem  ot  Sea  District  compHsea  York,  Kent,  and  tfc* 
Banaaaa.  The  Banana  Islands,  which  are  five  loilei  off  the  coast,  oB 
into  the  posBeasion  of  the  British  government  in  1819,  aX  tphtch  time  ife 
population  consisted  of  only  a  few  Sberbros  from  the  opposite  coast,  «1* 
had  previously  been  in  a  nUite  of  alavery.  They  have  since  heen  osed  »i 
place  of  banishment  for  flutli  persons  as  have  rendered  themselves  obaciiop 
to  the  civil  power  by  offence**  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  and,  of  cobMi 
exhibit  the  most  unfavourable  Hpetim^n  of  the  population..  It  may  be  n- 
gardedf  indRed,  aa  the  Botany  Bny  of  Sten'a  Leone^  JiCi^^ey,  one  of  ^ 
earlier  settlementa,  takes  its  name  from  tiie  moiinteinaua  coantiy  ciumEi' 
ing  the  source*  of  the  Niger,  the  natives  of  which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
savage  and  degraded.  They  bave  no  trade,  major  Laing  infortna  ti^  ei- 
cept  in  slave?,  which  they  sell  to  the  ppople  of  Saiigaru  for  sah,  tobacco^ 
and  oonDtry  cloth  i  and  in  euch  a  savage  state  of  wretchedness  and  \M' 
barism  are  they,  that,  without  the  least  coDipnnction,  they  will  diipdw  d 
their  relativeg,  wives,  and  even  children- 

Timmanm  CuxmUy^  The  Timmanee  country,  which  borders  imtD^- 
diately  on  the  territory  of  Sierra  Leone,  wa&  traversed  hy  major  LaiA^  i> 
1822.  ItH  extent,  from  E.  to  W.ha  computed  at  90  miles,  and  ita  brudll 
at  55.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mandingo  and  Liniba  countriei; 
on  the  E,  by  Kooranko ;  on  tlie  S.  by  Koorjuiko  and  BuUom  ;  aod  on  ^ 
W.  hy  BDllom,  Sierra  Leone,  and  th«  Atlantic*  It  is  divided  into  foBf 
districts,  each  having  its  independent  chief.  "  The  character  of  a  Tiw- 
roanee,"  pays  major  Laing,  "  is  almost  proverbial  in  Weatern  Africa  for 
knavf^rv  and  indiBpoaition  to  honest  labour;  and  that  of  a  I'imiuaDee  wo- 
man for  dishonesty.  They  are  depraved,  licentious,  indolent,  and  ivni- 
clons.  Inhabiting  the  country  near  the  monih  of  one  of  the  prineipfti  rircti 
of  ihe  coast,  and  which,  until  the  last  30  years,  was  one  of  the  chief  miili 
of  the  slave-trade^  thew  mota\  m^A  %«c«i  t\\s.Q^^%iia.«Lvm^\iv^  t?C\\\  ^wQJkwiau^ 
jMflv  be  viewed  as  an  exsanpVe  ol  \te  Aftc^-t^sWAi  ^bkA  v*^^"'^™*"'«A»jswc!^ 
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In  many^  of  thmr  nwtoms  the  Timmoncca  rpsoniblo  the  pn^n  nations  of  the 
Gold  Coa8t.  There  exists  amun^^^t  them  a  mnscular  and  niysterioas  kind  of 
masonic  institution  called  purnth-,  whicli  may  be  said  to  possess  the  genei'al 
government  of  the  country  from  the  influence  which  it  exercised  over  all. 

2rf,  The  Grain  Coast.]  Of  the  interior  of  tlie  Grain  country  little 
is  known  to  Europeans.  Tliis  coast  extends  about  100  leagues  from  Cape 
Mesurado  to  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
A'o  Jhhco^  a  shallow  stream  a)>out  500  yards  brWl  at  its  mouth>  and  the 
Itio  CestoSy  said  to  be  navigable  by  small  bartcB,  for  S5  miles.  The  Grain 
Comt  is  generally  bordered  with  shoals. 

hiheria.'\  In  the  year  1817^  the  Americans  founded  a  colony  of  Afrieo 
Americans,  and  liberated  Africans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mesuratio  river. 
The  district  of  country  wtiich  comes  more  especially  within  the  intlueoce 
of  this  colony  extends  from  tlie  river  Gallinas  as  far  eastward  as  the  Kroo 
country.  Monrovia^  the  colonial  town,  is  situated  half  a  mile  from  thn 
mouth  of  the  Mesurado,  and  already  contains  a  population  of  above  1000 
souls.  The  first  50  miles  of  coast  from  ^lonrovia  towards  the  N.W.  is 
occupied  by  the  Dtrif  tribet  an  indolent  but  pacific  race  ;  from  Cape  Mount 
to  the  GaUiuias,  the  country  belongs  to  the  F^  or  Kc^  tribe,  whose  settle- 
ments extend  30  miles  inland. 

The  littssa  Countrtf,']  The  Bassa  country  comprises  a  tract  of  about  40 
miles  in  length  in  10'  W.  long,  and  5"  N.  lat.  Its  extent  into  the  interior 
is  not  exactly  known.  The  people  spcAking  the  Boa&a  language  may 
amount  to  about  125,000.  The  rite  of  circumcision  u  practised  amongst 
them.  Their  houses  arc  generally  circular,  with  mud  walls  and  matted 
floors.  The  roofs  commence  at  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  arc 
carved  upon  a  conical  shape,  to  the  height  of  20  or  35  feet.  The  people 
all  live  in  Hule  villages,  or  clusters  of  cottages ;  in  each  of  which  is  a  head- 
man, who  has  a  plurality  of  wives.  If  a  native  have  but  one  wife,  it  is  be- 
cause lie  is  very  poor.  The  headman  owns  all  tl)c  people  in  his  town. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  town  cultivate  in  common.  The  men  seldom  la- 
bour^ except  fishing  a  little,  and  hunting :  the  females  and  small  boys  cul- 
tivate the  land  :  the  men  trade,  and  direct  those  who  are  under  them.  The 
people  wear  about  a  yard-and'a-half  of  narrow  cloth  round  their  loins,  'llie 
men  often  wear  hats  ;  while  the  children  are  not  burthened  with  any  kind 
of  clutlies,  bnt  frequently,  like  the  adults,  wear  many  bevls.  Leopards' 
teeth  are  thought  to  be  very  valuable  ornaments. 

Srf,  The  Ivory  Coast.]  ITie  Ivory  Const  extends  about  llOleagnes 
from  W.  to  E.,  or  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  ApoUonia,  is  a  low  strait 
line,  with  few  bays  or  islands.  Ltihon  is  a  populous  town  frequented  by 
Europeans.  From  this  place  eastward  to  Apollonta  the  coast  is  commordy 
railed  the  country  of  the  Quaquas.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ivory  CooHt  aru 
described,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  being  the  most  savage  and  intractable  of 
any  met  with  upon  the  African  coast.  Their  very  appearance  is  said  to  be 
frightful.  Their  teeth,  which  are  crooked  and  irregularly  placed,  are  care- 
fully filed  to  u  point  as  sharp  as  needles.  They  allow  their  nails  to  grow 
to  a  great  length,  and  wear  their  hair  long  and  besmojirefl  with  palm-oil  and 
red  eartli.  Their  language  is  harsh,  and  scarcely  intelligible,  resembling 
rather  the  cry  of  wild  beasts  than  the  sound  of  the  honMn  voice.  Their 
general  character  is  said  to  he  thievish,  violent,  and  revengeful.  Ilie 
country  is  populonSj  but  contains  no  town  of  importance. 

Sherhro  74/a«</,]  The  island  of  Shcrbro  lies  6  or  7  miles  from  tlie 
Grain  Coast,  and  is  about  22  mile^  in  length,  by  \'2.     It  is  flat  and  sundv, 
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bat  fertSI?,  TUe  bank^  at  t!ic  bay  atu  loWf  not  ffxreedin^  20  frctilxFf 
the  ap^fu  Some  places  are  occasionsUy  overflowed  l»y  tli«  tiiJe^  «irl  ut 
Corered  wiib  roaD^ovea.  Sh^rbro  Bay  htm  mxicti  the  appf*arBiic«  of  tW 
Mississippi^  between  th(!  muutb  of  the  Ohiu  aud  Xatcitez*  Tb»  inluubm 
itaiuL^roaft;  and,  with  the  main  kodt  pr^^ent  ft  vf^r}*^  verdsfit  itnd  batidNBt 
prospect.  OppoBiic  to  the  Boutbem  end  of  Sherbro  lalftriH^  on  ihe  in 
iftnd,  the  Soant  eiDpticN  ilttesM  iato  the  SDiind  ;  mid  the  Utiijrao  (ippuiat 
the  norlhem  part;  the  lieong  ^itwm^  in  bf^twcen  lhee».  I'bi?  Ilasaik 
nPBtly  twa  miles  wide  cit  it«  month,  the  Deong-  a  mile,  utiU  lb*  Bi|^t 
tnile  and  a  half.  The  Boom  mid  the  Deong  have  ^ries  of  ibInsmI^  cxtevi' 
ing  i]p  from  20  to  25  uiile^,  and  dividing  ^ach  river  into  tn^o  chuuda.  b 
th«  BagTOo,  about  ^1  milej)  from  its  mouth,  the  Robonna  6a\vB  ont  to««i» 
the  north,  and  t«jotfis  thp  Bs^roo  6  mileH  ftaiii  its  mouth,  fomaiug  wiitlHrf 
Hbotit  15  toilee  long  and  5  wid«.  To  tbe  north  of  the  Bagroo^  the  ^i^ 
tucker  flows  into  the  sea  ;  and  still  funher  Dortfa,  the  Camaranca^ 
bord^r!^  on  the  colony  of  SieiTft  Leone. 

4M,  The  Golu  Coast.]  The  Gold  Coast  commencea  a  frw 
wefltw/ard  from  Cape  Apollonia^  and  terminatBa  at  Rio  Vo]ta,^ — an 
of  about  350  ixiilen.  On  ifie  Gold  Coast,  ftr«  &  number  of  ditfprent  tahm^ 
hiLvinf  dlH'eient  furm^  of  government^  and  in  Dio$tt  easels  liiflVr^nt  UngvigMi 
The  Fmttees  were  the  most  powei'fnl  nation  sitaated  itnoiediatvly  OD  ^ 
G&ld  Coaat.  Th«ir  iriBu^nce  «xt€nde{l  from  Cap^  Coast  Castle  lo  dd 
frontier  of  Acra»  being  a  space  of  About  100  niilas^and  tiearly  oa  bir  \n}md^ 
to  the  frontiera  of  A^haatee.  The  Fanteea  were  ori^n&ily  subj(>ct  totfa4 
power,  but  ehook  off  the  yoke,  and  were  abk*  to  matntuin  their  indt^ml^net 
till  within  th^  lant  few  yeai'a.  Since  181 1,  the  power  of  the  Fante«s  fali 
b««n  almost  annihilated  by  the  rt^peated  and  formidable  invaiuoiia  of  tb* 
Asbaiite^.  Their  form  of  government  was  republican,^ — Ajrim  ]«  a  Dntck 
settlement.  Eimina  if)  the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch.  ItA  papulation  ia 
said  to  amount  to  15,000  eou^is.  About  9  miUi'<  frooi  l^lmtna  u  Cup* 
Coatt  Caslk,  the  principal  British  fort  and  settlement  in  this  quarter. 
The  fortresses  at  present  garrisoned  in  this  quarter  by  the  Britiah  aie  foot 
in  number,  and  extend  from  W.  to  £.  in  the  order  they  are  here  entunerated, 
riz.  Dix  Cove,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Anamaboa,  and  Acra ;  of  theae  Cape 
Coast  Castle  is  the  most  considerable,  in  point  of  appearance  and  strength, 
but  the  most  valuable  in  point  of  trade  are  Anamaboa  and  Acra;  tbs 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  desirable  of  any  of  our  poasessiona  as  a  aitoatioa 
for  troops,  having  in  its  rear  a  fine  healthy  open  country  of  several  miles 
in  extent.  Acra  is  a  state  aboat  26  miles  in  length,  and  about  20  in 
breadth.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Euro- 
peans and  with  the  interior.  Their  government  is  aristocratic,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  democracy.  Aquapim  is  situated  in  the  interior,  immediately  be- 
hind Acra,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Fantee  country.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  pay  the  most  implicit  obedieaee 
to  their  sovereign.  Agriculture  is  their  principal  employment,  and  their 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  wiuch  they  receive  ia 
return  salt,  dried  fish,  gunpowder,  iron,  guns,  and  cotton-mannfecturaa. 
Aquamboe  is  situated  in  the  interior,  immediately  behind  Aquapiro,  froa 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Volta.  It  extends  20  miles  along  the  banla 
of  that  river,  and  100  miles  inland.  In  the  time  of  Bosmaa  it  was  the 
most  powerful  state  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  almost  all  the  others  wore  its 
subjects  or  tributaries.  This  pre-eminence  which  it  formerly  pooeesaod,  noir 
ibdwpatably  belo&gs  to  Aakaatee.    T\»  >Km^  «x«raMA^dMw»&^iBH^^ 
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aut}ioriey  over  his  eubjecU,  which  has  g^vcn  rise  to  r  ta^'ing,  that  in  Aquam- 
iut*  tliL're  are  only  two  clauses,  the  royal  family  and  their  slaves.  Ttie  in- 
habitanm  are  nut  h(»  influ»triou9  &s  those  of  Aqnapim  ;  and  though  the 
country  is  fertile,  starcely  »upply  themaelvea  with  grain. 

5//f,  TiiK  Slave  Coast.]  TIuh  tliHtrict  extends  from  Kio  Volta  to 
Rio  Sagos,  which  Aeparalea  it  from  Bt'iiin.  It  contains  the  following  ilift- 
tricla  or  provinces :  KoOoy  Qmlta^  Pojto^  Ardrah,  and  fVhidah.  The 
latter  ia  x\w  most  fertile  region,  and  contains  a  popnlouH  town  named 
Sabi  or  Xamev.  Whidah  and  Ardrali  have  long  been  subject  to  tlie  king 
of  Dahomy.  Whidah  ia  inhabited  by  a  race,  of  a  Oispottition  in  many  re- 
Bpecta  ditl'ereni  from  that  ascribed  to  the  inhabitania  of  some  other  parta  of 
Guinea.  Even  .slave-merchantfl,  who  seem  anwilling  to  allow  to  NegroM 
ftny  rirtue^  have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  those  of  Whidal)  are  not  only  a 
harmless,  but  au  obliging,  and  in  some  degree  a  polite  nation.  The  oaluta- 
tiona  of  equaU  consist  in  falling  upon  their  knees,  clapping  together  their 
hmDda,  Bod  wishing  each  other  a  good  day.  When  a  Negro  of  Whidah  meeta 
bia  saperior  he  falU  upon  his  knoe^,  kisses  the  ground  ilirioe,  and  clapping  his 
hands  wiMhes  bim  a  good  day.  The  superior,  likewise,  claps  his  hands,  and 
returns  tlie  salutation.  Wlien  a  person  of  i-ank  sneezes,  he  is  siduted  by  all 
bis  inferiors  who  happen  to  he  in  his  company.  To  politeness  and  civility, 
tlie  Negrot»s  of  Whidah  add  ibe  more  subntantial  virtue  of  industry.  Men, 
womt-n,  and  children,  are  incessantly  employed  in  the  InbourH  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  hul-Ji  manufactureti  as  are  common  in  tliat  country  :  among 
which  may  be  enumerated  cotton-cloth,  domestic  utensils,  and  uin:^.  Cul- 
tivation and  the  arts  Imve  been  carried  to  a  higher  di'greo  of  perfection 
here,  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  Africa  that  has  yet  l»ecn  explored  by  Eu- 
ropeans. Tlie  vast  woods,  which  give  to  the  other  parti*  of  the  African 
cotuit  the  nppeBnuii-e  of  one  continuetl  forest,  are  here  cut  down,  and  oidy 
little  groves  and  copseft  remain  to  embidltsh  and  variegate  the  cultivated 
fields,  llie  whole  country, — sto|)iug  gently  upwards  from  the  sea, — co- 
vered with  luxuriant  and  perpetual  vegetation, — and  enlivened  by  inntirae- 
rahlo  villages  emlMtsomeil  in  trees,  presents  to  European  iiavigatofK  the 
a«p«ct  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Snakes  of  a  particular  species  are  highly 
ireneniled,  and  very  generally  objects  of  worship.  The  sea  is  likewise 
ronsidered  as  a  deity  ;  and  when  European  ships  arrive  seldom,  or  when 
the  fishery  has  In'en  unnuccessful,  offerings  are  thrown  into  it,  to  appease 
its  8npp(»sed  \vTath.  The  government  was  monarchical,  and  nearly  al»so- 
Inte  ;  bm  the  cftboceerJty  or  nobles,  formerl  a  council  which  claimeil  some 
ahare  in  the  administration.  It  is  now  goreraed  by  a  viceroy  luder  the 
king  of  Daliomy. 

6f/t,  Benin.]  This  kingdom  extends  along  the  nortliem  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Its  limits  are  iiiiperft'Ctly  known,  but  it  appears  to  com- 
preliend  the  coast-ilistrict  from  Lagon  to  Formosa.  Its  tributary  states 
■re  those  of  Avissie  an<l  Kosie.  The  whole  extent  of  coast  is  thickly  in- 
dented with  arms  of  the  sea,  which  fonn  numerous  islnnd^t ;  and  it  has  been 
tuggested  by  a  modem  geographer  that  the  surrounding  canals  nmy  form 
the  mouth  of  some  great  river  whose  existence  has  not  yet  been  fully 
ascertained.  The  climate  of  the  coast  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  reli- 
gious rites  of  the  inhabitants  are  cruel  and  disgusting.  Tlie  government  is 
despotic,  and  the  monarch  confers  a  kind  of  knighthiKHl  by  presenting  his 
favouriles  with  a  coral  necklace,  which  they  wear  as  l!»e  Imdge  of  their  dig- 
nity.— The  tow^l  of  Benin  is  situated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Formosa. 
Almost  nothing  is  known  regaiiluig  it. 


7^1,  CALABAa.J  The  Old  Calabmr  rirer  joins  ibe  Crasa  neir  Af 
timita  of  B«nbi  and  Biafira;  the  Calabar  coast  U  gen9>ralty  under^wod  t« 
extead  from  this  rirer  on  the  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fonnoaa  on  the  W, 
Tlie  HOil  ia  a  mixture  of  rc^d  sand  and  vt^etable  soil,  &nd  profluc«s  >in& 
sngar-cnue^  oi^id  Cayenne -pepper.  Tbe  hug'e  amphibiaui^  ajiim&l,  the  nuncA' 
or  the  iamaniin  of  Americfl  inhabits  t}]e  rivera  of  Culabar,  Tlie  naim  is- 
Imbitants  are  a  welUnidde  race  ;  their  women  in  particnlar  arp  said  to  be 
gotid-looking«  The  prijicipaJ  dlstricta  of  the  interior  sre  :  iVari  on  the  W* 
ajid  Miivln^  ajad  Houxtt  on  the  N.W.  Dukeiown  is  the  principal  tzvdinr' 
place.  iV^ec?  C'a^6ar  i^i  the  residence  of  the  \6x^  of  the  conntty.  (M 
CalahaVf  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  rirer  frtani  which  it  takes  its  lume,  hat  ktf 
its  former  impcurtance. 

8M^  BtAFifA.]  Biafra  lies  along  the  eastern  co&st  of  th&  Gal/  of 
Guinea,  to  the  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cross,  which  sepamtea  it  from  Wiri; 
atitl  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  MELlimbOf  wldch  Bepar&tes  it  from  Gabotf 
In  the  Gulf  of  BifiJJa  are  tho  islands  of  Feroando-Po^  St  Thomaii 
IMnce'a  island. 

i>/A,  Gabon.]     Tho  district  of  Gabon,  on  the  ee^tcM-n  coast  of  the 
of  Quinesi,  and  to  the  S.  of  Biafru,  etrf^tchea  from  Cajjc  Ivope?  to  the 
of  the  Asyasie.     It  ia  intersected  by  several  riYers,  the   princripal  of 
are  the  Guhon  and  I^ange^.     Within  the  limits  of  tliia   ^outitry  a  nui 
of  independent  stateu^  and  district  tribes,  fteera  to  be  comprehended. 
CalifOtigtM  occupy  the  northern  parts  ;  and  between  thn  two  riwtra  m 
mentioned  are  the   kingdoms  of  Imbikif  EsylU   Chtkan,    GtulonOt 
Eninga, 

IL  INTERIOR  DISTRICTS. 

KooRAKKO.^  Kooranko  is  an  extensire  territory,  subdivided  isM> 
Tderous  pptty  states.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Limba,  Tamisuw)^ 
Soolimana;  on  tlie  E, by  Kissi,  tho  Nigfer,  and  countries  yet  unknown;  on 
the  S.  by  the  countries  bordering  on  the  coast;  arid  on  the  W*  hv  the  Bul- 
lom,  Limba,  and  Timmanee  countries.  It  must  extend  a  1009  distance  to 
the  eastward ;  as  the  natives  of  the  district  through  which  major  Laing 
passed  could  give  no  definite  idea  of  its  extent  in  that  direction,  merely 
affirming  that  he  could  not  reach  the  end  of  it  in  one  moon.  The  Koono- 
koes,  in  language  and  costume,  are  closely  assimilated  to  the  .Mandingoes ; 
they  cidtivate  more  ground  than  the  Timmanees,  and  are  in  every  re^wct 
a  more  industrious  and  intelligent  people.  They  are  great  dancers.  At 
sunset  the  dnmi  summons  all  to  the  dance.  The  musicians  place  them- 
selves in  the  centre,  and  the  company  dance  round  them  at  a  side  step,  the 
whole  facing  inwards.  "  I  have  seen  a  dance  of  tins  kind,"  says  mi^ 
Laing,  "  kept  up  without  intermission  for  two  days  and  three  nights,  the 
places  of  those  retiring  being  immediately  and  constantly  filled  xLp"  They 
have  no  external  worship.  Their  staple  article  of  trade  is  cam-wood, 
which  is  sent  down  the  Rokelle  and  the  Camaranca,  to  be  exchanged  chiefly 
for  salt.  They  manufacture  cotton-cloth.  A  chain  of  hills,  60  miles  in 
length,  runs  through  the  whole  of  Kooranko  in  a  N.E.  direction.  In  these 
hills  the  natives  find  iron.  Major  Laing  describes  the  scenery  as  occa* 
sionally  very  beautiful.  Ascending  an  eminence  called  Sa  WolU^  ths 
summit  of  which,  according  to  bw-ometrical  measurement,  is  1,900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  his  eye  enjoyed  a  grand  and  extensive  view  sf 
nearly  two  degrees  in  diameter,  interrupted  only  by  a  hill  to  the  eastward, 
with  "  the  lovely  RohelU  toflang  '\ta  acr^uJJmfc  cwunAt  w:xt]K&>W  \3aaad^iiea!^ 
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from  N.E.  to  S.W."  All  the  riTulets  nmniiig  southwards  thnragh  the 
chain  of  moantains  already  noticed  collect  behmd  the  lofty  hill  of  Botato^ 
and  fall  into  the  Camaranca, 

KoNO.^  This  state  is  sometimes  included  under  the  Kigritian  districta 
of  Africa.  It  lies  westwards  from  Dagomba,  and  S.  from  Kaybi.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Voura.  Mango  Park  was  informed  that  its  sovereign  waa 
more  povrerfol  than  that  of  Bambara.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name 
with  mo  country,  is  sitoated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Toulisina,  170  leagues 
S.W.  from  lunbuctoo.  It  conducts  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Ashan* 
teea  and  Foulaha. 

Daoomba.^  Dagomba,  or  Degonmbah,  lies  N.E.  from  Ashantee,  to 
which  state  it  is  tributary.  It  borders  also  on  Soodan.  Yahndij  or  De- 
gonmbah, is  the  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  confines  of  the 
great  forest  or  wilderness  of  Tonouma,  and  is  redconed  28  journeys  from 
Benin.  Five  days  N.E  from  Yahndi  is  the  great  wilderness  of  Ghoomati 
which  divides  Dagomba  from  Zog^o,  a  disuict  of  KiUinga,  Under  the 
latter  name  are  comprised  the  countries  lying  between  Houssa,  Dagomba, 
and  Yarriba.  The  Joliba  flows  through  this  territory,  which  is  very  popu- 
lous. 

Sarem,  &C.3  To  the  W.  of  the  river  Tando  the  country  is  called 
Sarem ;  under  which  appellation  are  comprised  the  kingdoms  of  Gkaman, 
Scmnay  Takima,  Soko,  Ghqfan,  and  EnTcati.  This  group  of  states  occu- 
pies the  region  S.£.  of  the  Mandingoe  territory,  having  on  the  W.  or  N.W. 
a  mountainous  district  called  Ganowa, 

BuNCAToo.]  The  extent  or  line  of  the  Buncatoo  country  is  not  at  all 
understood  or  determined :  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  is  situated  to  the 
N.  and  W.  of  the  Ashantee  dominions.  It  is,  however,  well-ascertained 
that  nearly  all  the  gold  brought  to  the  coast  by  the  Ashantees  is  collected 
in  the  Buncatoo  country.  Bows  and  arrows  and  rude  tomahawks  are  the 
only  weapons  of  the  Buncatoos,  who  are  a  mild  and  inoffensive  people. 

Ashantee.]]  The  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  the  Asianie  of  D'Anville,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  states  of  Moisan,  Takima,  and  Coranza ;  on  the 
N.E.  by  that  of  Bouroom ;  on  the  E.  by  Amiena,  Akim,  and  Assin ;  oa 
the  S.  by  Tufel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Damkara  and  Sawi.  We  may  regard 
all  these  states  as  tributaries  of  this  kingdom. 

History,^  This  kingdom,  the  name  of  which,  lill  very  lately,  had 
scarcely  reached  Europeans,  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful,  commercial, 
and  civilized,  of  any  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Events  of  a  dis- 
astrous nature,  have  lately  brought  this  people  more  under  the  notice  of 
Europeans.  In  1806,  two  chiefo  who  had  been  tributary  to  Ashantee  re- 
volted ;  and,  being  totally  defeated,  sought  refuge  in  the  Fantee  country. 
The  king  of  Ashantee  pursued  them,  but  professed  to  have  no  hostile  in- 
tentions agunst  the  Fanteea.  The  latter,  however,  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  the  fugitive  chiefs,  but  soon  found  themselves  to  be  no  match  for 
this  new  enemy ;  victorious  in  every  encounter,  the  Ashantees  took  po»- 
session  of  Abrah,  the  capital  of  Fantee.  From  this  period  they  gradually 
extended  their  influence  over  the  surrounding  territories,  until  they  at  last 
came  into  collision  with  the  British  settlements.  It  spears  that  in  the 
year  1819,  a  misunderstanding  arose  relative  to  an  article  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  negotiated  by  Mr  Bowditch  in  the  year  1817  with  the  king  of 
Ashantee.  The  misunderstanding  which  existed,  together  with  the  im- 
prudent and  insolent  conduct  of  the  people  of  Cape  Coast,  led  to  a  sns- 
penuon  of  intercourse  between  its  inhabitants  and  the  Ashantees,  who 
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supeared  rery  ttodt^idcd  a^  Ut  ihew  future  iatenUons.     At  t]tM  pmoi  (tk 
beginniiii:  of  IBS  I)  mn  act  comhinmjf  at  once  the  greHtovt  ttirtHrity.  aii 
litincmt  fomenipt  fyr  tlie  authorities  of  Cft|>e  Cttjwt  Ca»tl*>  Wto  ciiuniiias4 
liy  a  p«rty  of  Fanteea  staEioimt)  at  a  towii  near  a/i  at^aadoiied  Dntdl  Iki 
flftUeil  Moarect  in  the  aeiamre  of  a  DUtive,  who  had   far  natuty  ycara  M 
imdL'r  the  protection  vi  %\w  caslle,  Rod  in  tlie  fmbsoqueul  inhuman  om^ 
by  the  «ewrest  torture,  of  the  unfortunate  miui   at  the  abovc^mentuarf 
place.     Mr  Smith,  on  bfing  apprined  of  tlii?  horrible  act»  iiic%iiaiit  ii  tki 
coiitempi  Hhowii  to  t\w  Bmuoh  dag^  and  aciin)(  at  once   upon  tlie  fini  b- 
pEilye  (if  Ills  feLdingi".  despatctif^d  an  armed  force  to  Moaree  with  onknll 
secure  the  peFi*t?tnitora  i>f  tlie  raiirdet>  liut  i-hp   |»any  in    the  ext-catutt  rf 
this  duty  luring  fired  upon  by  the  FaTili>ea,  iatih  iieces^iiated  in  soif-ddiB* 
to  ri^tum  tile  cotnplimeDtf  when  w\  actinn  eiisaeilj  whii;h  teraiioautl  m  dt 
defeat  of  the  Fiuit««H»  and  the  death  of  PaynlTe  th<-ir   cKiief.     Abonl  lh» 
close  of  the  action,  Prince  Adoom,  an  AsSiantee  diief,  who  was  em-an^ 
with  a  force  m  the  vtdnity  of  Cape  Coaat,  wailing  the  order  of  recall  (raw 
^  suvcrelf^^  made  lii^  ap;)tiaraoc^  and  aasiumcd  a  threaten ing  altitodct  kl 
after  niulutd  txjdaaatione  the  khig  of  Aehaut*^  replied,  in   answer  w  iht 
ctimmuniraEtou  riia<le  lo  him  on  tile  auhject,  ihat  h^   entirely  appmrpd  of 
the  in<ith(Hl  which  had  hotn  resorted  to  for  the  puniHhment   of  the  aSatt 
commtlted.      Aft**r  tliia  eicplanBtion  with  tlift  kii^f  of  A.shan t^e..  In*  pe«KpI« 
rifiited  t]ie  9<!tt)£ineiitti  of  Aiiamfiboa  and  Acra^  Eta  u^siial,  for  the  purpo^M 
of  tnifh*.  aiid  although  Cap«  Coast  was,  from  a  kind  of  j***IoTisy  or  sa^ 
pressed  hoijtility,  tihut  out  from  participating  in  any  uiercaiitile  admnt^* 
with  the  interior  yet  there  was  no  demoii»tration  of  hostility  on  eillier  fid*, 
nor   wan  there^   Biibfle!>quf?i]t  to  the  Monree  aflTair,   till  Augtu^t    IS;^  it 
Aahantee  force  within  100  miles  of  Uie  Coaat*     Affairs  weix?  pretty  nee^ 
iu  this  situation  when,  in  the  moDtli  of  April  1822,  Sir  C>  McCarthy  tooft 
piiriNeA^ion  of  the  fr>rt«  on  brdialf  of  the  crown.      Sir  Charl^^  seem*  lo  hai* 
cotaa  to  a  rathtr  prt'cipitjite  conclnsiuti  that  the  Ashantees    wen*   hv  no 
means  ao  fonnidahle  a  race  an  hiwl  hijcn  reprcseuted,  and  that  by  a  HU'adr 
and  firm  line  of  conduct,  with  th(j  meana  in  his  poHses^iion,  he  might  ch««r)( 
their  overgrown  authority,  and  ohtain  for  himaelf  sutilcient  it>6a«!nc4?  on  th* 
c*>ast,  to  bring  ahtmt  ihose  iniprov4niii?ut«  among  tliu  aurroiindin^  tri1)««,  m 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  civilization,  which  he  was  eyer  anxious  to  pra- 
mote  and  encourage ;  yet  he  committed  a  grand  error  m  not  aending  to 
assure  the  king  of  Asbantee  of  his  friendly  and  paofic  intentiona. 

The  nations  on  the  Gold  Coast  appear  of  rather  a  more  intell^iit  CMl 
than  any  other  tribes  bordering  upon  our  possessions  in  Africa ;  and  they 
soon  comprehended  the  nature  of  our  policy,  as  explained  by  Sir  Charioi 
Macartby,  who  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  their  deliverer,  both  from  ia- 
temal  and  foreign  oppression ;  the  name  of  McCarthy  rung  along  the  coast 
from  Cape  ApoUonia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volta,  and  the  great  inflaenee 
which  be  gained  over  these  people,  (the  hitherto-acknowledged  aabjecta  of 
the  king  of  Ashantee,)  was  viewed  with  silent  and  gloomy  indignation  by 
that  monarch,  whose  pride  was  not  only  stung  at  the  andden  r«roh  of  ha 
subjects,  acknowledged  as  such  by  British  treaty,  bat  at  the  neglect  of  hb 
authority  and  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  British,  in  not  sending  to  him  a 
complimentary  embassy.  The  Asbantees  are  by  no  means  a  hasty  people 
in  their  resoluuons,  and  never  engage  in  any  thing  rashly.  They  have  been 
known  to  take  three  years  in  making  preparations  for  a  war,  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  hostilities,  such  is  their  caution  and  calculation  agunst 
defeat.     From  this  uncommotx  ^rudsncA  oC  thevcH)  Sir  C.  M'Carthy  was 
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allowed  to  mnko  arrangoments,  and  to  quit  the  coant  for  a  time,  perfectly 
Batwfieil  with  the  appearance  of  prosperity  exhihit<Ml  by  the  hap[»ine«i  and 
contentment  of  the  natires  with  whom  he  hold  inlcreourse,  and  uth^ly  an- 
coMcioiw  of  the  hostilw  intentions  of  ihe  monarch  of  Afthanteo,  as  Afihaa- 
t«e>,  tboagh  not  men  of  any  note,  viaitod  the  fteltlemenu  as  trnderi.     Dar- 
ing hU  absence,  the  impen<ling  storm  buret,  by  the  seizure,  on  ihe  part  of 
the  king»  in  the  month  of  Aujfust  1822,  of  a  Rritiflh  Serjeant,  under  nome 
trivial  pretence.     This  man  was  carried  off  to  a  1-antee  town,  imuie<l  Don- 
quah,  about   18  miles  inland  from  Anamahoa,  and  was  detained  there  a 
pri»ioner  with  an  intention  of  finding  oat  (as  was  afterwariU  learned)  what 
part  we  should  act  in  the  endearoar  to  recover  him.     Sir  CharliM  instuutly 
returned  to  the  (iold  Coa<it,  but  was  quite  undecided  liow  to  act ;  he  was 
■nwilling  to  proceed  to  hostililies  without  knowing  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Aahanteefl, — and  nef^otiation  was  impracticable,  nnlesn  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  for  all  intercoume  between  the  Ashanleea  and  the  settle- 
ments had  ceased  since  the  seizure  of  the  serjeant.      At  last,  while  in  ihia 
uncertsinty,  news  arrived  that  the  serjeant  had  been  beheaded  at  Douquah 
on  the   1st  of  Feb.    1823.      An  armed  expedition  to  Donquah  was  now 
despatched,  and  the  united  forces  of  the  Aflhantees  and  Tan  tees  defeated. 
The  Atthftiitce  monarch,  however,  nothing  dismayed  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
busied   himself,  by  means  of  emissarieA,  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate  our 
alliei;  he  sent  to  one,  advisini;  him  sarcastically  to  arm  the  fishes  of   the 
aea  ;  to  another,  be  intimated  bis  intention  of  carrying  the  terror  of  war  into 
his  coantry  with  such  alarming  sounds,  that  he  would  awake  his  father  from 
the  silent  grave  ;  and  to  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  lio  sent  his  complimenta, 
with  a  threat  of  soon  having  Iuh  head  as  an  ornament  to  the  great  war-drum 
of  Ashantee  I      He  also  acknowledgeil  the  murder  of  the  serjeant,  and  di- 
rected the  messenger  to  say,  he  had  seen  the  knife  with  which  it  was  per- 
petrated.    To   the   Fantees,   generally,   he   threatened    extermination ;    he 
adriaed  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  for  he  could  talk  over  the  white  men 
whenever  he  pleaded,  and  then  come  down  upon  them.      In  the  bi^inning 
of  June  1823,  Sir  Charles  left  Cape  Coast  un  a  tour  of  inNp(M:tion  to  the 
Gambia  and   Sierra  Leone.     During   his  absence  captain  Laing  marched 
against  the  Ashantces,  and  repeatetlly  defeate<l  them.     The  arrival  of  Sir 
Charles  M'Carthy,  on  the  28th  November,  precedi^l  by  a  detucbment  of 
white  troops  from  England,  did  not  infuse  that  spirit  which  every  one  liad 
anxiously  looked  for.     The  natives  had  ^nried  to  themselves  that  their 
great  governor  would  have  brought  with  him  a  sliip  load  of  gans,  with  an 
overwhelming  host  of  white  men  ;  and  tla-ir  disappointment  may  be  con- 
ceived when  he  was  seen  to  diseinliark  from  the  colonial  schooner  with  only 
two  or  three  attendants ;  their  ciiagrin  was  so  great,  that  they  went  mo  far 
as  to  speak  of  it  openly,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  acquaint  Sir  Charles, 
at  Christmas,  when  he  vtsiteil  the  camp  at  Yancoomansie,  that  they  were 
told  lit*  had  arrived  in  a  small  canoe  and  brought  with  biro  seven  guns  and 
a  pistol  I     **  About  this  period,"  Ba)^!  the  intelligent  writer  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  sketch  of  the  Ashantee  war,  **  it  was  currently  be- 
lieved among  the  white   part  of  the  population,  that  an   attack  would  be 
made  on  Coonuissie  by  Sir  Charles,  and  the  attempt  was  viewed  generally 
as  one  of  no  great  difficulty,  but  of  comparative  certainty.     Admitting, 
however,  that  the  destruction  of  that  capital  was  an  easier  matter  than  it 
was  even  conceived  to  be — admitting  that  the  British  arms  had  succeeded 
in  1*0/ ing  it  to  the  ground — the  result,  in  point  of  colonial  interest  and 
effect,  would  have  been  trifling  compared  with  that  which  might  have  been 
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flenfed  from  negotiation,  at  r  period  wLen  we  had  been  sacc^fiil— ■!« 
we  conld  walk  indlviduaiiy  id  perfect  security  any  where  witiim  50aita 
of  Uip  coasl — and  al  a  time  when  the  king  of  Ashaotee  was  flscrificiiiir  e%b 
or  tm  vir^im  daily  to  iiidaco  his  filisc-he  to  avert  the  destrneiimi  wiLrt 
appenred  lo  stare  faim  in  tli©  face  M 1  Nothing  could  have  he<^  q^ 
fftvoiirable  than  the  aspect  of  affdr?  at  thia  moioent,  and  the  adtmy 
likely  to  arise  from  a  negotiation  were  pointed  cmt  to  Sir  ChariM  M*Ol% 
by  Mt  individual,  wliom  it  would  bft  invidiuua  to  tuenlion  here»  as  the  £«• 
ral  ery  vtm  for  wmr  ;  and,  from  tlie  attention  witli  which  bb  ei«ll«cj 
recfitved  the  suggestion,  it  b  fully  bcli»^¥ed  by  the  writer  of  tlria  namm» 
that  he  would  have  acceded  to  it,  had  bis  nijnd  been  mada  tip  1j>  pnrw 
any  particular  line  of  proc^dare^  before  the  reported  approach  of  aii  om- 
whelcnin^  fore©  of  Aihantees  cotiipeUed  him  to  decide  upon  oppoaing  Um 
ividi  what  de^eo  of  succea*  the  public  are  already  sufficiently  acgmiau^ 
All  the  troopa  in  the  ciwtl*?,  with  all  the  civil  servanla  capable  of  ^^mfL 
artna,  weare  collected,— hastened  to  niee^  the  enemy, — aud   rctumesiK 

more. 

Rivws^  Ashantee  ia  iratered  by  the  Tanda  in  the  N.W. ;  by  the  (^ 
in  tlie  centre,  S-  from  CounmsBie ;  and  by  the  Dak,  which  rises  to  the  E 
of  Coumassie,  in  the  S^W. 

Piof/udiorij.]  Afihante©  from  N.  lat*  7"  30'  to  the  caust  La  dcscribd 
by  M,  Dupuia  as  *  a  Bolid  rumptu-t  of  vegetation,*  e^ctendicg  E,  and  W. 
from  At{uapinj  to  A&hantee.  The  prodnct)ou»  of  this  country  are  oMi 
Hfiiptu  tliaQ  varied.  Lions  are  nuoieroud  an  the  northerti  frontiers;  de- 
phantfl  abound  in  the  Kong  districts ;  baboons,  hyenas-j  antelopes,  Mig^ 
flinatl  borae^,  the  rhinoceros,  and  bippopotamtia  faar«  be-en  enociienud 
aixiong  tbt?  onlniat  Bpi^cies.  The  sQg&r-^ane,  rice^  the  butter-tree,  p^MW 
aoanELSf  and  bananas^  are  ctiltivated. 

Mamifactures  and  C&mmcrce^']  The  Aibnntees  weave  jiisd  dye  cotton 
with  considerable  dexterltyp  and  these  stuffs  form  their  sUiple  ^tidea  of 
commerce  ;  they  also  sand  grtld-duat  and  vegetable-batter  to  the  GflW 
Coast.  They  likewise  trade  with  the  conntriea  to  the  north  of  them.  It 
is  upon  Ashantee  that  the  commerce  of  this  coast  rests  aimoet  exdanTdy. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  the  first  notice  of  its  importance  in  tUi 
respect,  was  derived  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  Africa.  Mr  liOOii 
in  1792,  heard  it  mentioned  at  Tripoli  as  the  goal  of  a  caraTan-nmte  of 
more  than  2,000  miles  across  the  broadest  diagonal  of  the  continent.  Hie 
earlier  accounts  from  the  coast,  indeed,  describe  the  gold  and  ivcHy,  which 
form  its  staples,  as  drawn  from  Dinkira,  and  other  intermediate  countries; 
but  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  the  hulk  of  these  articles  come  from  beyood 
even  Ashantee,  though  without  its  being  possible  to  avoid  p»«*«"g  through 
that  kingdom,  in  its  present  extended  state.  Falm-oil  also,  an  article  of 
growing  importance,  is  chiefly  furnished  from  the  immense  forest  extending 
from  the  frontier  to  Coomassie. 

Populations^  The  population  of  this  kingdom  certainly  exceeds 
1,000,000 ;  but  this  applies  only  to  the  original  Ashantee,  not  including 
its  tributary  nations,  which  exceed  22  in  number.  The  men  are  well- 
made,  but  less  robust  than  the  Fantees.  Their  physiognomy  and  lavi 
reminded  Bowdich  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and,  comparing  this  circum- 
stance with  their  traditions,  this  traveller  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  a  mixed  body  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  who  may  have 
been  driven  from  their  primitive  seats  by  some  of  the  numerous  political 
cooTulsions  of  that  put  o(  Mn.c&.   TWm  xOL\^Qtk\&  %  \sivi.\.\a^  tA  Ve\wE^4m 
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•ad  PaganUm.  The  diabolical  custoin  of  immolating  huraaii  victims.  a.i  a 
part  of  tlu!  funeral  rites  of  all  pontons  of  consi^quence.  jn-craiU  amongst  tlieni. 
Mr  Bowilich  I«1U  us  that  the  present  king  of  Aahantee,  a  very  '  amiahlo 
and  benevolent  sovei'eign,'  on  tlie  death  of  hia  mother  devoted  3000  victims 
to  *  water  her  gravo,*  2000  of  whom  were  Fautee  prisonera,  and  tlie  rest 
levied  in  certain  proportions  on  the  Heveral  towns.  Suicide  is  fre4|uent 
among  tlie  AuliauteeH,  but  is  held  in  such  abhorrence  among  the  I'antees, 
tliat  a  family  considers  it  one  of  the  greatest  miMfortunes  tliat  can  happen 
to  it,  when  one  of  its  members  is  guilty  of  the  crime.  I1ie  vhlest  son  of  a 
wealthy  native  of  Anaraaboa  hanged  himself,  which  caused  the  principal 
niembers  of  his  family  to  shut  th^^iriHelves  up  in  their  houses  for  some  tiuie. 
When  an  KngUsh  ofticer  inquired  why  he  had  hanged  himself,  the  nulives 
answered  ubtiddatn,  he  was  a  madman. 

The  Ashantccs,  high  and  low,  neither  read  nor  write.  Sni  Tootoo 
Qoanim,  his  mark^  m  tlie  only  guarantee  of  the  most  uoleinn  lreutiei>4. 
This  illiterate  conditiott,  however,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  couHiderahlu 
development  of  intellect  and  fancy.  All  the  nations  on  the  coast  liave  a 
great  memory,  a  fluent  and  graceful  oratory,  with  some  talent  at  improvi- 
satory poetry ;  and  in  all  these  finer  arts,  iho  Ashantees  display  a  supe- 
riority.  Their  habitations,  though  still  i*ude»  are  decideilly  superior  in 
rleantitiess,  neatneiw,  and  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  to  those  on  the 
coast.  Their  cloths,  woven  of  cotton  mixed  witli  silk,  and  some  other 
orunmental  articles,  are  positively  fine ;  thougli  their  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  on  the  whole  inferior,  not  only  to  that  of  Europe,  but  of  some  coun- 
tries on  the  Niger. 

Oooemmetit*~\  The  government  of  this  country,  although  monarrhiral 
•nd  despotic  in  spirit,  partakes  considerably  of  aristocrat i cat  forms.  A 
■upreme  council  seems  to  conduct  all  political  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  parade  about  the  court,  (^n  the  occa- 
sion of  Bowdich's  mission,  the  councillors,  caboceers,  and  captains  appeared 
all  seated  under  their  umbrellas  of  scarlet  ur  yellow  cloth,  silks,  shawls, 
cotton  of  every  glaring  variety,  and  decorated  with  carved  and  golden  |M>li- 
cans,  panthers,  baboons,  crescents,  &c.  on  the  top ;  their  shape  generally 
that  of  a  dome.  Distinct  and  pompous  retinues  were  placed  around  with 
gold  elephant-taild  to  keep  off  the  flies,  gold-headed  swords,  embossed 
muskets,  and  many  other  splendid  novelties,  too  numenms  for  insertion. 
Each  chief  was  supported  by  the  dignitaries  of  his  own  province,  tu  his 
right  and  left,  and  it  was  truly  concilium  in  concilia. 

Language.~\  The  Ashantee  language  is  the  softest  and  most  harmonious 
dialect  spoken  on  the  Gold  Coast,  abounding  in  vowels,  and  being  destitute) 
of  aspirates.  Like  some  of  the  dialects  of  North  AmerifA.  it  is  often  highly 
figurative.  Tune  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  this  language,  as  it  dues 
in  tluit  of  the  Chinese:  many  words  vary  their  signification  according  lu 
the  tone  of  the  speaker.  The  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tprm^. 
is  original,  and  very  inartificial.  Thcix*  are  no  articles,  no  inflections  of 
nonns  and  pronouns,  no  derivative  adverbs.  All  the  languagee  are  fun- 
damentally one ;  but  the  Ashantee  is  considered  by  Mr  Bowdirli  an  the 
Attic  among  die  dialects  of  Western  Africa. 

Couma*8ie-~\  The  capital  of  Ashantee  is  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
utuated  in  K.  lat.  6"  34/  60",  200  le^c"*^  ^V*  frou)  Benin.  Howdich  esti- 
mates the  population  at  13,000  souls.     The  palace  is  a  magnificent  edifice.* 

1  This  building  ounktsts  nf  a  variety  of  oblone  courts  and  regular  wiuDm,  the  furmcr 
preKiititif  arcndes  slvnjj  otw  slds,  «ome  of  round  arches  sf  mtnetricftll/  turned,  bATiitf  ■ 
III.  3a 
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The  boii»c«  are  flmall,  formed  of  ceites  wattled  together^  ant)  plstcnd  MJk 
a  luiiture  of  chy  nnd  aaiL(],  and  are  ttiatcbed  with  lon^  gr^ass, 

DahomyJ  A'bis  powerful  stato  probably  reachwa  on  ibe  X*  to  ^ 
froDlivri  of  Niifritia ;  oti  ttie  E.  it  U  bonsideil  by  Benin  from  which  il  i 
a^psrat'cd  by  ibe  Lafi^os;  «n  the  S-  by  the  gulf  f>f  GuiDen.;  and  on  dw  ff . 
by  Anluuiiee.  Tho  cotet  diBtrict  ia  uanally  oallod  the  SJ«tp  CtNut.  ihfr 
noui*  to  the  iavuBioii  of  the  Eyoa  or  Ay<>s,  this  kuigdcmi  ttppeon  to  hm 
roniprchenilofi  liia  petty  stales  of  Agoorina^  AkatliTn^  An^gotf^  Af^ 
Atigua,  Badagrit  Gamba,  Jabao^  Juda  or  H^^dah,  Kmapaif^  J^ 
Ttld&Of  Ttt^^Un^Of  and  Taun^ 

Phifiical  Psalurssr  ^c]  Norria,  wba  mSted  the  c«q>itul  of  ilw  1% 
doin,  dta^ribes  hia  jt>iirii6y  «a  havinp  lalii  vhroqg^h  »  n*»rsly  coMfly- 
The  BoU  is  fertile  nnd  totally  destitutu  of  atonea.  The  priDcipnl  pro^ 
tiona  ara  tnai^^,  millet,  and  other  c^mdos,  yame,  putatoea,  pfnlib^ 
omitges,  citrons,  and  other  tropical  fmitfl,  with  iiidigu^  cottun,  sujb^,  tobuHk 
jLnd  Bpir49.  The  wind  eailfd  harmbXtaa  blows  iii  ibia  country  for  lbs 
mumliK  in  ihe  yE<ar ;  perioiHcal  rdiis  and  lnuricnnee  are  likewise  exp«n«fK^ 

InhabitafttSt'}  **  The  general  dwnicler  of  ibe  Dahomsna,"  ftayn  D«bi^ 
"h  ta&tkad  by  a  mivtiir^  of  ferocity  and  poUtenose,  The  fonn^r  i^jpou 
in  th^  treatment  of  their  enemies,  and  in  the  eelebratiou  of  thoie  cntftv 
which  have  been  ^anrtioned  by  the  ImmeworiAl  ffractice  of  past  w^m,  mAi 
the  idea  of  performing  a  ^^tefal  oldation  to  the  deceaseil  i  the  latter  tbvjr 
poaaesa  above  all  th«  African  nations  nnth  whom  we  harp<  bitbertu  Itadffiy 
intert^ourse  ;  th»  being  th^^  rotmtiy  where  strtinger^  are  le^if^t  cxpo»«<i  u 
insultfi,  and  wIkt*?  it  is  easy  to  reside  tii  R(»ciirity  anti  tnuicjuilliiy."  Hit 
inhabitanla  of  Daliomy  ha^e  nome  ob?M;ure  notiouff  of  a  8uprenw  Dtitx, 
but  they  pay  hipi  no  homs^,  Ab  in  Wliidaw  tl^e  particuliu-  deity  of  sbi 
nation  v  a  Rerpent,  the  tutaUr  divinity  of  Dahomy  ia  »  U^r<.  Aimiko  oc 
("homiM — fionaistinp'  of  eenten^refl  of  the  Koraii  written  on  a  pieoe<  of  parcb- 
ment,  in  GuiaeA  called  fetishes^  and  in  Bome  pLacea  of  Nfgroland 
saphiea — are  ia  common  use,  and  are  believed  to  poasooa  many 
Every  fourth  day  is  a  market-day, — a  circumstance  which  might  induce  m 
to  believe,  that  here,  as  in  some  of  the  countries  fiuther  to  the  sooth,  the 
division  of  the  month  into  seven  portions  has  been  adopted. 

Human  sacrifices  are  common  here  as  in  Ashantee.  This  abominable 
practice  ia  no  doubt  stimulated  by  their  gross  notions  of  a  fntore  stat& 
A  future  state,  in  the  estimation  of  the  untaught  savage,  is  to  Fesemble  the 
present,  not  only  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  moral  sense.  Not  only  are  inani- 
mate objects  to  be  similar,  but  each  individual  is  to  fill  the  station  which 
he  here  has  occupied.  The  chief,  who  expects  to  be  a  chief  in  py**Hiatf^ 
naturally  wishes  to  be  accompanied  by  such  attendants  as  may  eittble  Ua 
to  support  his  rank  with  becoming  dignity.     If  his  benerolent  diapositioB 

skeleton  of  bamboo;  the  arcbUravet  and  bases  exuberantly  adorned  with  Terr  bold  &■ 
and  trellla-Tvork  of  Eftjptian  character ;  tfary  bare  a  ralte  of  rooms  over  tbeai.  wMk 
•mall  wlndowi  of  wooden  lattice,  of  intricate  bat  r^^oSar  enrred  wock,  and  ■•■••  vidi 
frames  of  gold.  The  squares  have  a  lai^e  apartment  on  each  side,  open  io  front,  with 
two  supporting  pillars,  which  break  the  view,  and  give  It  all  the  appearance  of  a  pn- 
Bcenium  of  the  stage  of  the  older  Italian  theatres ;  they  are  lofty  and  tvfnlar,  with  ssr* 
nices  of  a  very  bold  fan-work  in  alio  relievo :  a  drop-ourtain  of  curioualy  ploitrtl  aMM 
•lupends  in  front,  and  in  each  we  obaerved  splendid  furniture,  such  aa  chairs  tmhassti 
with  gold,  stools  and  couches  of  rich  silk,  or  scattered  regalia.  The  most  ornamented 
part  M  the  palace  is  that  appropriated  to  the  women.  Except  two  open  dooc^waya,  thl 
fruits  of  some  of  these  apartments  are  closed  by  panels  of  curious  open  carving  ooovtf* 
Ing  a  striking  resemblance  at  first  sight  to  a  florid  Gothic  screen  ;  one  front  vraa  eotlmy 
clMcd,  and  had  two  carious  doors  ot  h  Vow  Saauau  «x^t  sauI  «it;raa%th«aod  or  battnicd 
with  wood  work,  uirred  \n  h\f>k  laVXat,  «u&  vs^oXsA  n^. 
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him  proiMiriMl  liim  tlie  lovo  of  liiH  d<>|MMulm)tft,  thoy  willingly  quit  thin  transi- 
tory HL-mio,  to  enjoy  wilJi  their  muster  a  bappiiicsA  wliicli  u>  to  be  eternal. 
Sliould  IiIm  (lUpo«itioii  be  Inns  unliable,  lie  generally  fiucis  some  of  liis  huo 
ccfiRors  buffiripntly  atlflntive  to  tho  fiitnre  cHf^ity  of  tlieir  deceased  ancestor 
to  donpatrh  after  him  a  compt't^nt  nanilxT  of  attendant!.  The  royal 
fiunily,  u{)on  Konie  solemn  occaiiions,  sacrifice  a  Iminan  Ticiim,  '  to  water 
the  frravea'  of  tb«ir  aiicotttora  ;  that  is,  to  honour  tliem  in  llie  estintation  of 
fiurvivom,  and  aut^ieiit  ihpir  flifriiity  by  an  additional  attendant.  '*  In  the 
year  IttOO,"  says  Mr  Meredith.  "  when  a  king  of  Ap<dionio  die<i,  one  or 
two  Imnian  bcintrs  wt*ro  sacrificed  every  SatordBy  until  tlie  p7*and  cere- 
mony took  plare,  which  did  mil  hnpiien  till  six  montlia  after  hU  decease. 
On  that  occnfiion  upwards  of  fifty  [lersona  were  sacnficed,  and  two  of  his 
youn^refit  wivcii  were  put  into  tho  fntive.  The  H<1  of  the  roflin  was 
covered  with  haman  hln<Kl,  and  fi^old  dust  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  much 
gold  and  rich  clothes  were  deposited  in  the  grave." 

In  Dahomy  the  male  drees  is  a  pair  of  cotton-drawers  made  of  cloth 
manufaf'tureil  in  the  ronntry  ;  over  which  Ir  worn  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped 
round  the  lower  part**  of  the  body.  Tliix  cloth  is  sometimes  laid  aside ; 
and  the  body  ih  covered  with  a  kind  of  coat  or  jacket  without  slecres. 
On  till'  heoil  i^  worn  a  hat;  but  the  feet  are  alwayH  barr, — Handabt  lM>ing  a 
mark  of  honour  cnnfineil  to  the  kinjij;.  The  fi^male  Imbit  consists  uf  (»ev«*ral 
piHccs  of  c]t»t}i»  wrapped  in  different  forms  round  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body*  BeadH  and  HhcllH  ore  worn  on  the  neck,  the  arms,  and 
ankles.  On  tlw  fingers  are  worn  rings  of  silver,  or  tome  other  kind  of 
metal.  In  perforations  made  in  the  ear«,  are  hung  ornaments  of  coral,  or 
of  shells.  Tatooing  is  practised ;  though  not  no  much  as  among  ecverol  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  llie  women  of  Dahomy  suckle  their  dtildren 
three  years.  Circumcision  is  practised  hero  as  in  Asliantee ;  but  for  the 
period  of  operation  tliere  is  no  certain  rule. 

The  Dohomans  di'«play>  in  their  manufactures,  considerable  ingenuity, 
lliey  Aihricuto  cloth  of  a  good  quality,  and  die  it  of  various  colours;  and 
are  no  denpicable  smiths.  Their  bellows  are  fonned  of  two  goat-skins  uito 
which  a  musket-lwrrel  in  fastened,  instead  of  a  pipe.  Tlie  anvil  is  a  stone  ; 
and  the  bamnier  a  round  pieo  of  iron  about  a  foot  long.  With  these  im- 
plements, they  mnnuinrture  s|>enrA.  cutlasses,  and  other  weapons,  rarpeo* 
ters'  tools,  and  agricultural  ntensiU,  They  Itkewise  form  hmcelett,  rings, 
and  other  trinkets  of  different  kinds  of  iiietaU.  Of  clay  or  earth  are  made 
waler-jara,  pots  for  boiling  meat,  and  other  utensils  of  a  similar  kind. 

GoverniHcvt^  ^-c]  The  king  of  Dahomy  is  a  desjwtic  monarch,  and 
exacts  from  alt  his  subjects,  and  even  from  his  ministers  of  state,  the  most 
humiliating  RubmtKMion.  All  the  most  arbitrary  forms  of  eastern  despotism 
appear  to  be  mihl  and  free,  when  compared  with  that  e'ltablished  in  this 
8tace.  The  grentcNt  lords  nrc  allowed  to  approach  the  king  only  lying  flat 
on  their  faces,  and  rolling  their  beads  in  the  ilust.  This  tlespotism  is  not 
founded  upon  force  or  terror,  nor  is  ii  c«nnecie<l  wiih  any  timid  or  effemi- 
nate character  in  its  subjects,  who  are  the  most  furious  and  desperate  sol- 
diers in  Africa :  it  rests  on  a  blind  and  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  as  for  that  of  a  superior  being.  It  is  a  crime  to  suppose 
that  the  king  of  Dahomy  can  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  perform  the  functions  of 
an  ordinary  mortal.  The  altenipls  thus  mnilu  to  inspire  tho  people  with 
reverence  for  their  monarch,  seem  completely  snecessfnl.  The  l>ahoinan 
rashes  to  battle,  with  the  same  blind  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  king,  as 
the  Spartans  fonnerly  did  for  their  nniiuii  and  luw».      Notwilhstaudiiig  tlie 
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I  of  thi>  Dfiiioiiifum  lo  tlicir  sov<?TOipTi,  EnTO|wftfls  at*  n*- 

^reiH*st  fnijiiUarity,  oai^h  Iwing  allowed  to  salute  die  tnim- 

I  the  cufitomB  wf  hia  own  rountry*     InstraJ  ftf  coin,  iLe 

>mv  consiats  of  cowri^B,  b  kind  of  nhell  foTind  on  the  sKor?« 

Uilands.     Two  thttusanii  euwriea  riioko  a  mtii^w/d,   or  2U 

llie  revcBue  conalsU  chiefly  of  voluntary  ffifis,  annually 

rt^  ciilled  llie  Cusloma:    «ntli  Bevoral  small  taxes    apoo 

«  of  douinierr*.      A  considerable  standing  urpny  ie   maija' 

Idngs  ILff-^iaurd  is  sdd  to  ho  composed  of  female  wurion, 

!  for  which  it  ie  not  easy  to  fti'coiuit. 

.J  f    loautTy  of  the  Eyos  or  Ayo«  Ubk  to  the  S.  of  Soodftn, 

N.  -       *  DaiioDiy.     It  U  said  to  Htn^tth  lo  the  borders  of  a  pwU 

olf  several  rivwra  which  dischiu-fre  ihemaeWw  into  the  jfolf 

I  B  stale  is  eaid  to  be  alile  lo  (*i?od  forth  antutny  of  lOO^OUO 

fl,     x^  -— ,uii  inJanncd  whik  off  Uadagry^  thftl  tb» 

,u  t         «,  HIT  Eytf,  vffis  &hout  33  days. 
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ndai^^M  and  EjrteTU*']      Southern  or  Lower  Guinea  Btrelchea  he^ 

n  th^  yqumor  and  tlie  I6th  sowil**;™  paralkl.    It  is  bounded  on  tli*"  N. 

Tppor  Guinea;  on  die  E<  hy  a  country  little  known^  iDholiilMl  by  Um 

ooigeB  ;  on  the  S.  by  CitnbebaelH  from  wbich  it  iet  aepurat^i)  by  (Im 

^baitni^e ;  nnd  on  thp  W.  by  the  Atlantic.     It»  eu|>erlicial  extent  mny 

DO  about  100^000  nquare  leagues. 

Phitsical  Features,}  Tbs  coast  of  this  touotry,  atrtH^'hiiig  from  Cape 
Lopez  to  Cape  Negro,  presents  a  concave  outline  with  no  remarkable  bays 
or  headlands  with  Uie  exception  of  the  two  ah'eady  mentioned,  and  Ca^ 
Padrau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire.  In  the  eastern  district  of  this  country 
a  chain  of  hills  runs  from  S.  to  N.  to  which  the  Portuguese  have  given  the 
appellation  of  the  Salt  or  Crystal  Mountains.  On  the  E.  of  the  chain  is  the 
plateau  of  Dembo,  rising  to  the  height  of  6,400  English  feet,  and  on  the  N. 
the  Sierra  Complida,  The  principal  streams  are  the  ZaU>e  already  describ* 
ed,  and  the  Coanza,  Both  of  these  rivers  run  towards  the  W.  and  receive 
a  great  number  of  tributaries.  The  Zaire  receives,  on  the  right,  the  JSaii- 
caor  and  the  Eozaddiy  which  different  geogr^hers  have  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Zaire  itself.  The  Coanza  is  supposed  to  originate  like 
the  Zaire,  in  a  great  lake  on  the  confines  of  the  Cassanges  territory.  It 
rises  N.W.  dividing  the  kingdom  of  Angola  from  that  of  Bengnela»  and 
falb  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  200  leagues,  during  which  it  re- 
ceives the  Cobij'e,  the  Lambs,  and  the  Lucalay  from  the  ri^t,  and  the 
Cunhinga  and  Catato  from  the  left.  It  is  a  deep  n4>idly  flowing  stream, 
overflowing  the  country  to  a  great  extent  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
navigable  for  about  45  leagues  from  its  mouth.  Fifteen  leagues  above  this 
point  it  forms  an  immense  cataract.  The  Lshrondo,  Ambrixy  Logs,  AnsOf 
T>ande  and  Bsngo  flow  directly  towards  the  ocean,  between  the  Zaire  and 
Coanza.  To  the  S.  of  the  latter  river  are  the  Longa^  Cuvo,  Catumbala, 
Capm^oro,  Cobal,  and  Bambarongue,  all  independent  streams.  The 
coast  districts  are  marshy  and  woody  ;  the  climate  and  temperature  of  the 
interior  is  milder  than  that  of  the  coast.  Vegetation  here  presents  ito  uraal 
tropical  magnificence. 
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JMinnofu,^  l^wer  Guinea  is  divided  into  9  conntriea  or  kingdonu :  tis. 

1.  Congo  6.  Loango 

2.  Angola  7.  Mayomba 
S.  Bei^la  8.  Sett6 

4.  Ergoyo  9.  Anidko  or  Mikoko. 

5.  Caoongo  or  Malemba 

Congo.]  Of  Congo,  as  of  other  things  of  which  little  is  known,  much 
has  been  said,  and  much  that  ia  evidently  fiUse  because  contradictory.  It 
was  discovered  in  1487  by  the  Portuguese,  who  sent  thither  successive 
bodies  of  troops  and  missionariee,  and  thor  writers  give  the  most  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  their  success.  Nothing  at  all  certain,  however,  waa 
known  ctmceming  this  country  until  the  recent  expedition  sent  ont  by  the 
British  government  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Zure  or  Congo ;  and,  horn 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  that  expedition,  the  information  communicated  by 
its  leader,  ci^>tain  Tackey,  is  not  extensive.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  by  the  Zaire  or  Congo ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  S.  by 
the  countries  of  Angola  and  Benguela ;  while  the  eastern  frontier  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  inhabited  by  savage  tribes, 
who  make  frequent  and  deeoliuing  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Congo. 
No  European,  however,  has  ever  penetrated  this  part  of  the  country. 

ClimcUe,  Soil,  ^c]  Lying  within  from  6  to  9  degrees  of  the  equator, 
the  heat  of  this  country  must  be  excessive :  though  from  the  length  of  the 
nights,  which  are  alvrays  nearly  equal  to  the  days,  and  fr<Hn  the  regular 
sea-breezes  and  periodical  rains,  it  is  not  nearly  so  insupportable  as  mi^it 
be  supposed.  What  of  the  country  was  observed  by  captain  Tuckey,  was 
occupied  by  very  small  villages,  and  hr  from  being  highly  improved.  The 
banks  of  tiie  Zaire,  as  far  as  Embomma,  are  alluvial,  and  covered  widi 
hixuriant  verdure,  but  chiefly  of  natural  growth.  Higher  up  are  bare 
mountains,  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  height,  composed  chiefly  of  mica- 
slate,  quartz,  and  sienite ;  the  villages  and  cultivated  spots  are  utuated  in 
the  ravines.  Farther  up  still,  the  mountains  open  and  allow  the  river  to 
flow  in  a  wider  channel.  They  are  composed  here  of  limestone  and  clay ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Summer  com- 
mences in  October  and  continues  till  March ;  winter  begins  in  March  and 
continues  to  October.  The  soil  generally  produces  two  crops  a  year. 
T1>e  v^etable  productions  of  this  r^on  are  ample,  and  far  several  of  the 
most  vsJuable,  it  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Portuguese.  The 
most  important  are  maize,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  and  two  kinds  of  pulse, 
cabbages,  spinach,  pepper,  oqMicum,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  Their 
fruits  are  chiefly  the  banana,  papaw,  oranges,  limes,  and  pine-apples.  The 
first  and  last  being  natiree  of  the  East  and  the  West  Indies,  must  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad ;  yet  they  are  found  very  hi^  up  the  country. 
The  oil  palm,  Ekeis  GuinensU,  is  common  to  this  country,  with  all  wes- 
tern Africa.  The  species  of  ground  nuts  called  kola,  mentioned  by  Pnk, 
are  also  abundant.  The  collection  of  plants  formed  by  professor  Smith, 
in  the  late  expedition,  consisted  of  620  spedes,  of  which  about  250  were 
absolutely  new.  The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  of  Congo  is  said  to  be 
eminentiy  displayed,  in  the  great  numbers  of  beautiful  flowen  which  adorn 
every  meadow ;  and — whaX  is  somewhat  uncommon  in  the  flowera  of  a 
warm  country — these  flowers  are  described  as  emittmg  a  fragrance  no  lesa 
grateful  to  the  smell,  than  their  colours  are  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Cavasn 
speaks  of  tulips  of  an  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  fragrancy  of 
odour      He  mentions  lilies  superior  both  in  colour  and  smell  to  those  oC 
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Europe.  Tuberoaefi,  hyacintliB,  aud  maiiy  other  k'lwU  of  ITowct*  «r«  re- 
pi-cftented  a'^  hfire  att&lnini;,  in  a  wilt]  Htak*,  n  beauty  and  pt>rfection  whirli 
culture  auiuot  bestow  in  other  re^ons.  It  Is  conf<»ss€?d,  however,  tbat 
many  kinds  of  exotic  Bowers  and  plants  degenerate  io  Congo,  unle^  tiiey 
liavL'  the  advnnta)fc  of  rontinual  and  careful  cultivation. 

Animais,^      Like   other  ill-cultivated  rejifiona.   Coiifro  abounds  iw  wild 
I  animals,  among  which  are  eleplioiitu,  leopartU,  lions,  butfaloeH,  lai^re  mov- 
Jieys  with   black  faces,   and   nnmeroua  a{>ccies  of  antelopi'B.     Thei«   an* 
\  olluarH,  9»  wild  hogs,   haroi,  and  porcupine*,   which  an  active  and  ■kilful 
\  people  mif^hl  turn  lo  grood  account,  bat  they  ara  entirely  mtglncted  by  the 
,  present  rare  of  iidiahitajit«.     The  rivers  Hwarm  with  crocodile*  and  hippa- 
I  potanii.     No  domestic   auimalH  are  employed  in  draught  or  agricaltiuv ; 
out  for  food  there  is  a  conHidi>rable  supply  of  ^ata,  hoga,  fowls,  durks, 
'  %itd   pilous.      Sheep  aud   cattle  are  scarce.      Tlte  lower  part  of  tho  rivm- 
I  sbounda  with  excellent  tish,  particularly  breani,  mullet,  cat-ti»th,  and  ijta- 
'  rus,  the  latter  often  wei^hinp  from  SO  to  60  pounds,  ami  of  excellent  i)avoar. 
Affi'iculture.']    Congt>  luiuht,  by  industry,  be  made  productive  of  evpry 
Jtind  of  grain  ejcrept  whejit,  for  which  the  ground  ia  reprefteiit^M)  a^  b<'in£^ 
!  too  fertile.     The  grain   of  which  the  greatest  quantity  w  cuUirnted  by  tin* 
natives  ia  maixe,  uf  which  there  are  diiTereTit  kindv.     8ome  kinds  of  peane 
f  Vnd  besna  are  reared:  but  the  inhabitantt!>  enervated  by  a  warm  oliniato, 
«nd  a  cjjunlry  which  is  fertile  without  culture,  are  said  to  bestow  little  at- 
tention on  the  cultivation  of  tlie  ground.      Agricultural  operations  are  car- 
ried on  with  a  rude  hoe  nturk  into  a  woo<len  handle ;  yet  with  the  nligbt 
■cratcbing  which  the  ground  receiver  from  this  rude  infftnuneot,  it  pro- 
dnceti  excellent  cro|)s.    The  rights  of  property  are  strictly  rpcognifled ;  and 
the  division  is  sometimes  so  minute,  that  three  or  four  perHons  will  hare 
a  fowl  or  a  pig  betwixt  them. 

Comme7'ce*j  European  merchants  chiefly  reside  at  St  Salvador.  The 
imports  are  either  from  Enrope  or  Brasnl.  From  Europe  they  receive 
Engliiih  cloth,  stuffs,  and  Turkey  carpets,  brass  vessels,  rt>pper,  and  blue 
earthen  ware ;  ornaments,  and  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals ; 
light  stuffs  of  cotton,  woollen  and  linen,  glass  beads,  coral,  bagle»,  and 
other  trinkets,  with  a  few  t4>ols  and  utensils.  I'Vom  Brazil  are  imponed 
fruits,  grain,  and  different  kuids  of  American  produce.  The  exports  for- 
merly consisted  of  ivor)',  fiirs,  and  such  articles  tu*  the  country  affords ; 
hut  the  trade  was  confined  chiefly  to  slaves,  until  thLt  abominnble  traffic 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  in 
1821. 

Inhabitants.']  The  Portuguese  missionaries  represented  Congo  aa 
being  extremely  populous.  St  Salvador,  the  capital,  they  affirmed,  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  50,000  inhabitants.  One  pingle  province,  named 
Bainhft,  was  said  to  have  furnished  an  army  of  200,tKIO  men :  and,  in 
1665,  the  king  of  Congo's  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  900,000 
men.  This  immense  population  was  represented  aa  subsisting  without  di- 
minution, notwithstanding  the  annual  exportation  of  15,000  or  16,000 
slaves.  Such  an  account  is  evidently  exaggerated.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  the 
prince  who  can  muster  200  soldiers,  and  arm  the  half  of  them  with  mus- 
kets, becomes  the  terror  of  all  tliiH  part  of  Africa,  Tliese  little  chiefs, 
howe\'er,  acknowledge  a  certain  supremacy  in  the  BHndy  N*Congot  or 
general  sovereign  of  the  comitrj',  who  resides  at  a  town  tilled  Congo,  si- 
tuate nlmut  six  days'  journey  in  the  interior,  and  probably  the  St  Salva- 
dor of  the  Portuguese. 
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The  nntivffl  are  of  ch*»  middlp  »wp,  and  thoy  havp,  but  in  n  Aomrwlmt  less 
I  degree,  both  the  blark  colour  an<!  the  cliAracterifltic  (etktnroti  of  th(»  Afnean 
race.  Ttteir  physio^ioray  Is  dmcrihed  lu  pleading,  arid  an  hearing  thf 
stamp  of  ftimpHrity  and  innocence.  Tlh-y  appear  to  pOA<^iMiii  U'hs  of  ener- 
Ifry  and  reflertitm  thnii  other  AfriranM,  (intl  to  in<lulg'P  peculiarly  in  that  in- 
dolence which  funn.-*  the  chief  bur  to  iinprorempnt  thronirhout  iliiB  conti- 
Dout.  'VYn'Y  leave — as  is  common  amon^;  all  liarftaroun  tril>e«* — t)io  most 
lahoriou!*  offices  to  llie  weaker  sex,  who  till  the  ground.  «enrch  for  food  in 
tiw  forests,  antl  catch  fish,  while  the  men  saunter  indolently  at  home,  or 
at  best  employ  thenjselvcB  only  in  working  niata, 

i^ociety,  in  Congo,  may  be  divided  into  the  following  clasRCH ;  Ist,  The 
Ckenooy  or  chief,  and  hih  family.  This  dignity  in  hereditary  in  the  female 
Hue ;  nona  of  the  Aons  of  the  Chenoo  can  inherit,  unlem  the  mother  be  of 
royal  blood.  The  Chenoo  in  little  distinguisJied  from  his  subjects  by  drosa 
or  oc^'ommodation^  and  his  ensign  of  office  consists  of  a  small  staif  of  black 
wood  inlaid  with  Irjul  or  copper.  Tlte  daughter  of  the  (*hcnon  chooses 
her  own  husband,  of  whom  she  is  absolute  mistress,  and  whom  she  can 
even  sell  into  shiTery  ;  ho  that  the  royal  alliance  is  little  an  object  of  eury. 
2rf,  Tlie  Mafooks^  or  collectors  of  the  revenue,  who  engage  also  in  tradct. 
3</,  Tlie  FoomooB^  or  yeomanry,  who  liave  houses  and  liuwls  of  their  onii ; 
two  or  thrve  wivcs^  anfl  |>erhBps  a  hIbvc  or  two,  who  work  for  tlicm.  4/A, 
Kishermen  and  labourers,  who  hnving  no  property  of  ibeir  own,  work  for 
hire,  and  are  much  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chenoo  or  chief.  6M,  Domestir 
slaws  are  said  nut  to  l»e  numerous,  and  ore  not  consider»d  as  tran^ferablp 
property  unless  guilty  of  some  serious  offence.  Tlie  aUvoa  sold  to  Euro- 
p*»ans  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  interior. 

Th<»  rlmn-li  of  Kome.  at  an  early  period,  sent  numerous  miseionarios 
into  ihin  country,  and  long  and  pompous  accounts  were  published  of  their 
success,  and  the  numerous  conve^^ioIls  they  etfe<-ted  ;  but  tbf  English  who 
lately  visited  this  country  did  not  tin^i  the  fimallest  trace  of  nny  Iwnefit 
derived  from  their  labours.  In  the  lower  pan  of  Congo,  the  natives  dis- 
played their  fonuer  apparent  conversion  ouly  by  miiing  CatlioUc  relics 
and  Agnus  Deis  with  their  Pagan  feticJies. 

Angola. J  The  kingdom  of  Angola  is  bounde<lon  the  N.  by  the  Danda 
river  which  separates  it  from  Congo ;  on  the  E.  by  Malemba ;  on  tlie  S.  by 
Bniguela ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  divided  into  4  provinces, 
Tix :  Qtiitama,  Sumhi,  Dctnbi^  and  Oeando,  Angolan  a  mountunous  cnun* 
try,  with  very  few  pluinci.  The  cliiuute  is  said  to  tw  ujdiealthy.  The  beat, 
upon  the  coast,  is  excessive ;  upon  the  mountains  in  the  inteinor,  it  is  more 
moderate.  'Hie  principid  rivers  mentioned  by  the  Portuguese — from  whom 
we  ha^T?  learnt  all  that  we  know  concemiiig  this  countr)* — are  the  Coanta 
and  Danda.  The  Coariza  luw  l»e<'n  already  described.  Its  current  at  its 
mouth  Is  so  violent  tliat  it  makes  the  sea  apjiear  muddy  to  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  leagues.  It  forms  several  ishuids ;  and  one,  which  hea  just 
before  its  mouth,  prevents  it  from  lieing  seen  from  iIm*  sea.  Of  the  Danda* 
little  is  known.  It  fidls  into  the  sea  70  or  HO  miles  N.  of  the  Coanzn.  The 
oilier  rivers  nri*  the  Bcugo^  the  Caiba^  tJie  A'iCfl,  and  the  Catacomhola.  The 
inhabitants  of  Angola  are  represented  an  having  been  formerly  very  nume- 
rous. They  probably  are  so  still ;  but  of  their  numbers  we  have  no  cer- 
tain information.  The  tlress,  manners,  and  religion  of  t))e  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  are  not  materially  different,  so  far  a^  known,  from  those  of 
the  inhahiiania  of  Congo,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  referred.  lAMtnda 
or  St  Paul  doLoanda  situated  on  the  coast  of  Angola  in  13*  22'  £.  long. 
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8*  55'  S.  lat.  \h  the  capital  of  all  t)ic  Portuguese  settlcmenU  in  sontbern 
Africa,  ami  was  founded  in  1578.  It  covers  a  grenl  extent  of  ^otiiul.  hut 
is  neitlioi*  walle<l  nor  fortified.  Tlie  white  population  u  etttiniuted  at  3000 
soultt :  the  niiinbiT  of  Ne^n'ooH  ia  much  greater.  Pronsionn  arc  plentiful 
ftnd  cheap ;  but  thu  water  is  extremely  had,  and  ina<4t  he  hrou^'lit  either 
from  aneig^hhumniiu'  river,  or  from  the  iiilaud  of  L<ianda.  Tltis  city  oontaitis 
tliree  rnnv»~in^,  and  i.M  the  seat  of  a  bishop. — The  island  of  Loanda  ia 
■eparated  from  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow  Ktrait ;  it  is  about  7  leiagnea 
in  length,  and  one  quarter  league  in  breadth.  Sheep  and  goatti  nre  fe<l 
upon  it,  and  tbt^  citizens  of  St  Paul  de  Loanda  liavc  numerous  cotwtry- 
houses  and  gurd&na  upon  it,  the  air  l>elng  reckoned  salubrious. 

Benguela.]  The  kingdom  of  Benguela  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Angola  and  Mulcinba  ;  on  thi-  E.  by  a  stretch  of  desert  country ;  on  tlie 
S.  by  the  country  of  the  Ciuibeha»  ;  and  on  the  \\\  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
It  eztendH  from  tlm  mouth  uf  the  Coauza  to  tliat  of  tlie  Bainbarougue; 
tliat  is,  from  Cape  L(>do  to  Ca|>e  Negro.  Its  hreadtli  is  unknown ;  but  il  \» 
probably  little  inferior  to  its  lengtli.  Tlie  interior  of  this  country  i>s  mouD- 
twiiouH,  but  iH  ivatered  by  a  great  number  of  tttreama,  auHnig  wliicli  the 
mo8l  renimknble,  next  to  the  Coanza  and  BamharougtiCy  arc  the  Guboro* 
ro  and  the  Curo.  Elephant§»  rhinocero»ei»,  asebras,  and  antelopes,  abound 
in  tbih  territory.  The  cattle  and  sheep  attun  an  extraordinary  size,  but 
their  numbers  ore  kept  down  by  the  rapacity  of  the  wild  animals,  the  long 
droughtN,  iind  the  predatory  iucumionM  of  the  Jagas.  Benguela  produces 
nee  and  bait ;  oiid  pusiH*H»teu  boaie  miiien  uf  copper.  The  climate  Li  Huid 
to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  native  inhabitanLs  are  a  wild  and  barba* 
rouH  race.  The  Portuguese  are  the  only  Kuropeans  who  have  M^tilemeutK 
on  the  coa8t ;  and  they  appear  to  have  carefully  concealed  from  other  na- 
tionH  any  information  which  they  may  poKHeHs  rngardlng  this  country.  The 
only  use  which  ix  known  to  be  made  of  the  copper-mines  by  the  native* 
is  that  of  procuring  metal  for  their  bracelelH  mid  rings.  Benguela  is  di- 
vided into  8  provinces,  viz :  Up})cr  Bemhcj  iMwcr  Bevthe,  Litttoloy  Oacco, 
QuUsimaj  Bimltay  Sceia,  and  Tamha,     ItH  chief  town  is  St  Philip, 

EsooYO.]  The  kingdom  of  Engoyo  is  bounded  ou  the  N.  by  Cocon- 
go ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Zaire,  which  sepapate^^  it  from  Congo ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  tlie  Atlantic  It  in  in  jiart  covered  with  forests.  The  princ.ipal  plants 
cultivated  are  maize,  tobacco,  wugar-cane,  and  cotton.  The  interior  com- 
merce contfistii  cliieHy  in  salt,  which  ia  prepared  at  the  moutli  of  the  Zaire. 
The  chief  town  is  Caliindc, 

Cacoxgo.]  Cacoitgo,  or  Mulemha,  in  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Loango ; 
on  the  E.  by  Congo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Zaire ;  on  the  S- 
by  Engoyo  ;  and  on  the  \\\  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about  50  leagues  in 
length  from  W.  to  E. ;  and  '20  or  25  leagues  in  breadth.  It  is  a  moun- 
tauiuwt.  but  fertile  country :  and  the  climate  is  less  prejudicial  to  Euro* 
peana  than  lliat  of  Loango.  llie  government  is  represeiitetl  as  monarchi- 
cal but  not  hereditary.  Upon  the  death  of  the  prince  or  king,  the  mcMtt 
puissant  noble  generally  succeeds  him.  Kingele  \h  the  c*apital ;  but  the 
port  of  Maleinha  is  tlie  principal  tracJiug-town.  The  bay  here  is  goo<t ; 
but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  lake  of  LounghUii/y  which  lies  to  the  S.E. 

Loango.]  Loango,  which  formerly  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  is  bounded  on  the  N-  by  Mayomba;  on  the  N.E.  by  Congo;  ou 
th(*  S.  by  Cacongo,  and  ou  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  said  to 
be  250,  and  its  breadth  1S8  miles.     According  to  other  authorities,  it  ex- 
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tcmli  from  N.  to  S.  only  180  geographical  miles.  Its  climate  is  goo<l ; 
rain  seldom  falls,  but  heary  dews  support  vegetation.  The  winter-months 
are  May,  June,  and  July,  when  the  nights  are  cooler,  but  without  being 
chill.  The  soil  is  a  red  stiff  clay,  exceedingly  fertile ;  but  the  only  grains 
coltirated  by  the  indolent  inhabitants,  are  manioc,  maize,  and  a  single  spe- 
cies of  pulse*  The  mode  of  culture  is  sloTenly  in  the  extreme :  the  women 
merely  stirring  the  soil  to  about  an  inch  deep,  and  coTering  up  the  seed 
from  the  bird8,~^uid  eren  this  slight  culture  is  confined  to  little  spots  like 
gardens,  situated  around  the  villages.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbs,  rising  to  the  height  of  eight  feet,  and  through  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass.  These  shrubs  grow,  ripen,  and  wither, 
without  being  applied  to  any  use.  The  natives  sometimes  set  them  on  fire, 
thus  producing  an  extended  conflagration  over  the  whole  country.  On  these 
occasions,  the  coast,  to  those  who  sail  along  it,  appears  one  immense  ocean 
of  flame.  Palm-trees  are  plentiful,  and  the  finest  fruits  grow  wild  in  abun- 
dance. European  vegetables  attun  an  extraordinary  size,  but  do  not  pro- 
pagate. The  wild  animals  are  chiefly  tiger-cats,  ounces,  and  hyaenas.  The 
hare  and  antelope  are  common,  and  the  Chinese  hog  is  used  as  a  domestic 
animal.  Monkeys  are  innumerable,  as  also  the  termes,  or  white  ants,  a  per- 
nicious insect,  common  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  Africa. 

iTihabitants,  Sfc.']  The  natives  of  Loango  are  described  as  being  black, 
well-made,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  kind 
of  petticoat,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  leopard's 
skin.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  cap  made  of  grass ;  and  the  tail  of  a 
bnfiato  is  used  as  a  fan  to  defend  them  from  the  mosquitoes.  The  petti- 
coats of  the  women  are  of  straw.  On  their  legs  they  wear  strings  of  shells, 
and  bracelets  of  ivory  on  their  arms.  To  anoint  themselves  they  make  use 
of  palm-oil,  and  a  kind  of  red  wood  reduced  to  powder,  instead  of  paint. 
Polygamy  is  universally  practised.  A  man  must  purchase  his  wives,  and 
consequently  is  not  scrupulous  in  using  them  as  servants.  The  king — who 
is  said  to  possess  1500  concubines — ^receives  his  revenue  in  the  produce  of 
the  country ;  but  his  chief  wealth  is  said  to  consist  in  the  possession  of  a 
great  number  of  slaves.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  of  ivory,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  slaves. 

Divisionsr\  Loango  has  been  usually,  but  upon  what  authority  we 
know  not,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Lovangiri,  LoctngomongOy  Chu 
lingo,  and  Piri,  The  capital  is  Loango,  callec!  by  the  Negroes  Boari  or 
Bouali*  It  is  situated  a  Uttle  to  the  S.E.  of  the  month  of  ^e  KiUow,  and 
is  said  to  have  a  population  of  15,000  souls. 

Mayomba.]]  llie  territory  of  Mayomba  lies  between  the  country  of 
Sette  and  that  of  Loango.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  a  mild  and  in- 
telligent race ;  they  work  copper-mines,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  ivory  and  gum.  The  slave  trade  was  formerly  extensively  conducted 
here.  The  chief  of  this  district  recognizes  the  superiority  of  the  king  of 
Loango.  Mayomba  or  Yomba,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mayomba  river,  is  the 
coital.  It  has  a  pretty  safe  harbour,  but  the  interior  is  obstructed  by  a 
lock. 

Anziko.]  Anziko,  or  Mikoko,  is  a  vast  unknown  tract  of  country, 
lying  to  the  N.  of  the  Congo.  It  is  mountainous,  and  rich  in  copper. 
The  Portuguese  travellers  of  the  16th  century,  Lopez  and  MeroUa,  Mrm 
that  its  inhabitants  are  a  brave,  active,  and  industrious  race,  but  so  bar- 
barous as  publicly  to  expose  human  flesh  in  their  shambles  for  sale.  Tliese 
travellers  add,  that  they  conduct  a  considerable  traffic  with  Congo,  whither 
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Extent  and  Boundaries,']  The  colony  of  the  Cape  occupies  the  most 
soathern  portion  of  the  African  continent,  and  forms  a  parallelogram  of 
550  miles  in  length,  and  283  in  breadth,  comprehending  an  area  of  128, 150 
square  miles.  According  to  the  survey  made  by  Barrow,  the  district  pro- 
perly belonging  to  this  colony,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  wild  country  in- 
habited by  the  Bosjesman  Hottentots ;  on  the  E.  by  the  country  of  the 
Caffres ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Southern  Ocean ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
The  boundary  lines  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  permanent ;  since  it 
is  to  be  supposed  the  colonists  will,  as  hitherto,  continue  to  make  such  en- 
croachments on  the  neighbouring  territory  as  their  interests  dictate.  In  fact, 
within  the  last  30  yean  the  frontiers  of  the  colony  hare  been  extending  in 
every  direction. 

Civil  Divisum$.'2  T^^  m&P  con8tnicte<l  by  Barrow  divides  the  colonial 
territory  into  the  four  following  dbtricts :  1.  Cape  District,  2.  Stellenboscfa, 
3.  Zwellendam,  4.  GraaiF  Reynet.  In  1810,  the  extension  of  the  colony, 
and  the  formation  of  new  villages,  rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  more  con- 
venient administration  of  the  local  jurisdiction,  to  divide  the  territory  into 
1 1  districts  of  very  unequal  extent ;  and  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  colony  have  suggested  that  the  whole  should  be  divided 
into  two  provinces,  each  distributed  into  the  following  districts : 

Western  Province.  Eastern  Province. 

1.  Cape  District*  1.  Graaf  Reynet. 

2.  Stellenbosch.  ^.  Beaufort. 

3.  Caledon.  3.  Somerset. 

4.  Zwellendam.  4.  Albany. 

5.  Worcester.  5.  Witenhage. 

6.  Clanwilliam.  6.  George. 

7.  Fredericksburg. 
History.']  Whether  the  ancients  bad  any  knowledge  of  the  soutfaem 
extremity  of  Africa  is  a  donbtfiil  point ;  but  the  6rst  European  navigator, 
who  doubted  the  Cape,  was  Bartholomew  Diaz,  nn  officer  in  the  serrice  of 
John  II.  of  Portugal.  In  1493  he  proceeded  to  24*  S.;  and  then,  stretch- 
ing boldly  out  to  sea,  never  approached  the  coast  again  till  he  was  40*  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  which  he  had  passed  without  seeing  it.  He 
then  advanced  as  far  as  the  Rio  del  Infanta,  and  returning  discovered  the 
grand  promontory  which,  on  account  of  the  storms  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced in  his  approach  to  it,  he  called  Cabo  Tormentoso  ;  but.  by  John 
king  of  Portugal  it  was  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  it  gare  new 
confidence  to  the  expectation  of  an  unintemipted  passage  by  sea  to  the 
East  Indies.  In  1496,  Vasco  de  Guna  doubled  this  cape ;  and  sailed  to 
Calicut  in  the  East  Indies.  In  1510,  Francis  Almeida,  first  viceroy  of  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  India,  was  defeated  and  killed  in  an  obstinate 
engagement  witb  the  Hottentots,  near  the  Salt  River,  not  fiu*  from  tlie  site 
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now  occDpiod  by  Cape  Town,    When  tbi«  new  |>BL<)aa^fi  lo  India  was  asrer* 
fminecl  iho  traile  pas^ied  almost  entirely  in  that   (tirectioD,      In  1(520  two 
Eni^lish  ships  took  foritmt  posaesaion  of  Saldanlm  Bay ;  btic  of  tbe  cape  ol 
Gtyod  HopB  no  use  was  made  li)l  1650,  when  Vaw  Hicbeck,  a  Dutch   s^^- 
geoii,  coni^inceti  of  tbe  utility  of  ft  eetlieineiit  in  r  situaiiou   which   would 
afforti  convenient  refresh metits  to  ships  passing  between  Europe  and  the 
East  Irtdica,   planted  a  colony  here.      The   ei?ent  ehowed   ihnt  Riebeck'fl 
weiva  had  been  just-      The  utthty  of  tbe  Beltlement  waa  immedlaicly  ie\t, 
anil  it  daily  iucreiised  in  magnitude   and  importani^e;  but   tbe  Hottentum 
gradually  rmitnied  with  their  flocks   and  lierda  from  the  ricinity  of  Table- 
Bay,  towards  the  N»  and  N.E.     In  1774.  the  whole  race  of  those  aafor- 
tunate  TWitiTBs,  who  yet  hngfered  on  the  frontiers,  and  had  not  ftnbjuttted  to 
aerritudet  was  ordered   to  be  seized  or  extirpated  by  the  Datch  govern- 
meiit;  and  a  series  of  comniandoejft  or  military  parties»  were  Bent   agairm 
them,  who  perpetrated  the  most  wanton  atrocities  on  tbe  poor  IWaje^men, 
Tlie  Namaqua  Hottentots,  formerly  inliabiting  the  Nieuweveld,  the  Bok- 
keveldi  and  the  Rog-geveld,  worn  o«t  by  the  repeated  aggresHiona  of  Uie 
colonists,  retired  Into  the   immense  deserts   Btretclnng  from  the  Kamiesber^ 
to  tbe  bay  of  Angra  Pequina  on  ihe  S-W.  coaal  of  Africa;  while  on  tbe  E. 
the  Cafi'rva  and  colunii^tH  consLantly  came  into  hostile  colliHion,     Tlie  Dutch 
retained  pOH»e<i8tOA  of  this  tt^rntary   till  17Qr>»  when  a  British  Hquadroo, 
under  ^etieral  Clarke  and  admiral  Keith  Elphiniitone,  took  posaeasion  of  it 
without  resii^tancei     It  wss  reHtored  at  tbe  peace  of  Amiens ;  but  Holtand 
bei[i|^   dragged   into  the  war  which    speedily  ensued    between  France  and 
Britain,  an  expedition  was  again  fitte'd  out,  undor  guneral  Baird  and   com- 
modore Sir  tlume  Popham,  for  tbe  purpose  of  reducing  this  importaiit  set- 
tlement.    Tlie  British  forces  arrireil  in  Table  Bay  on  the  4th  of  January^ 
itJUG^ — a  landing  w^  eJ^t^cted  on  the  6thf^-^-and  after  a  sharp  action  on  the 
Bth,  in  wbii:h  the  DiUch  were  completely  defeated^  the  Bricish  advanced  to 
Cape  Town,  which  immediately  capitulated.     The  surrender  of  the  whole 
colony  followed;  and,  by  the  pacification  of  1814),  this  valuable  possession 
was  fully  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

F'ace  of  the  Country,  Mountains.']  The  outlines  of  this  country  to- 
wards the  sea  are  formed  by  a  few  prominent  points,  separated  by  large 
sweeps  of  tbe  ocean.  The  leading  feature  in  the  aspect  of  tbe  Cape  terri- 
tory consists  in  three  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  running  parallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  southern  coast  of  Africa.  The  first  range,  which, 
at  least  in  a  great  part  of  its  line,  is  called  the  Lange  Kloof,  or  '  Long 
Pass,*  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  ftom  20  to  60  miles, 
widening  towards  the  west.  The  second  range,  called  Zwarte  Berg,  or 
'  Black  mountain,*  is  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  tbe  first, 
and  consists  often  of  double  or  even  triple  ranges.  The  belt  interposed  be- 
tween the  Zwarte  Berg  and  the  Lange  Kloof  is  nearly  of  the  same  average 
breadth  as  that  between  the  latter  and  tbe  sea,  and  it  is  of  considerably 
greater  elevation.  Beyond  the  Zwarte  Berg,  at  an  interval  of  80  or  100 
miles,  rises  the  Nieuweldt*s  Gebirge,  or  *  Snowy  Mountains,'  the  highest 
range  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the  summits  of  which  are  generally  covered 
with  snow.  They  have  not  been  accurately  measured,  but  are  not  sup- 
posed in  their  greatest  height  to  fall  short  of  10,000  feet.  The  belt  or 
plain  interposed  between  these  two  last  chains  is  considerably  more  elevated 
than  either  of  tbe  two  others,  so  that  Sonthem  Africa  forms  as  it  woto  a 
succession  of  terraces,  rising  above  each  other.  The  plain  next  the  sea  is 
covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  watered  by  niUDeroi|s  rivulets,  well* 
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clotYied  with  gmwt,  and  with  a  Waniiful  variety  of  trees  and  elinibfi.  Uaiiw 
are  frf'i|ueiit ;  and  from  iu  vicinity  to  thu  sea,  it  enjoy:*  a  more  mild  autl 
equable  ttimptiraturu  than  t!ie  interior  and  remoter  parts  of  Oie  colony. 
Tho  second  terrace  contains  a  considerahle  portion  of  wcU-waterpd  and 
fertile  landH ;  interttperned  with  large  tracts  of  the  arid  desert  called  kar- 
rito.  The  third  belt,  called  tho  Great  Karroo,  is  composed  of  a  vhhI  plain, 
300  miles  in  lenf^h  and  nearly  100  in  breadth — occupying,  therefore,  a 
space  uearly  equal  to  the  whole  tiurface  of  Ireland — the  soil  of  which  is  of 
a  iiard  and  impenetrable  texture,  destitute  almost  of  any  trace  of  regetation. 

The  Kay^roosri  The  plains  of  South  Africa  called  karroos  present  a 
dreary  listless  uniformity  oi  level  surface,  except  where  broken  by  a  few 
straggling  hills  of  schistus  or  slate,  which  rise,  like  little  volcanic  cones, 
out  of  a  nake<l  surface  of  clay,  whose  tinge  is  that  of  a  dull  ferruginous 
brown.  All  traces  of  animated  nature  are  in  the  dry  season  obliterated 
from  these  dreary  solitudes;  aitd  ll)e  witliered  remains  of  the  fig-marigolds 
and  other  succulent  plants,  nparingly  scatlercd  over  the  surface,  crackle 
uniler  the  luct,  and  seem,  from  tho  faint  and  feeble  traces  of  vegetable  life, 
to  maintain  a  perj>ctna1  stniggle  for  existence.  lU  howevej*,  some  partial 
thunder-storm  should  bui\4t  upon  tiiis  desert,  the  bulbs  begin  to  swell,  and 
the  leaves  to  push  througti  the  moistened  clay, — the  mclUotos  creeps  along 
tho  surface, — the  ice-plant  glistem^  in  the  sun, — and  the  hetnanthus  spreads 
witli  wonderful  rapidity  its  hroad  leaves  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  throw 
a  protecting  cover  over  the  little  moUture  the  earth  hud  received,  and  to 
defend  it  from  the  sun.  Nature  is  said  to  divi<le  her  favours  ;  and  for  the 
elegance  of  colour  and  structure  which  she  ha.**  lavished  ou  the  Cupe  Flora, 
alie  seems  to  have  withheld  tlwt  flweetness  whose  aroma  fills  tho  gardens  of 
Europe.  Liclitenstein  cro^iscd  a  narrow  arm  of  this  karroo,  and  as  his 
ileHcription  of  it  is  among  the  happiest  of  his  efforts  we  sliall  transcribe  it 
in  a  note.' 

7  able  i}foufUain,2     Th«  northern  fiH>nt  of  Table  Mountain  overlooks 

1  "  As  soon  M,  In  th«  cooler  teaiicin,  the  rains  brgin  to  fall,  and  penetrnle  the  hard 
rout  of  earth,  Cbne  libret  (uf  roi>U}  Imbibe  the  moisture,  and,  piiahinK  aside  llic  day, 
Uh  Kcrm  of  thu  plant,  under  their  protection,  tHf  Iiih  to  shout.  As  by  suoiieaNive  rnlns 
the  soil  gets  inonj  mid  more  luuM-nrd,  the  plants  at  Ivugth  appear  above  It,  and  in  a  I'eiv 
days  tho  void  wraste  is  oovcred  with  a  d^liimte  green  cluthini;.  XuC  long  after,  thousands 
and  ihoiiMnds  ot  flowers  enamel  the  tvholi;  fturface  ■  thn  mild  mid-dny  sun  expands  the 
mdiiUiMl  crtiwiin  of  the  nu/tcmiiri/uiii/icmumi  and  fiortiHta,  and  the  ynuMK  };reen  of  the 
plMiiLit  is  nimoxt  hiddvn  by  the  glowing  colours  of  their  full-blown  riowers,  while  the 
whole  air  is  tilled  with  the  most  frRgrant  mloiir.  This  mtour  is  more  particularly  de- 
ligbtCul  when  alter  a  calm  day,  the  sun  declines,  and  the  wrnrm  breath  of  the  (lowers 
rtmta  i|Uietly  on  the  plain.  At  this  time  tbn  whole  dreary  dewrl  is  traneformcd  into  ona 
continue)]  |,Mr(lcn  of  (lowers  ;  (lie  riilnnist,  with  his  hfids  nnd  h\n  Awkn,  \r»wt  the 
snowy  manntains,  and,  descending  Into  the  plain,  there  finds  a  plentiful  am]  whnlrs<imB 
supply  uf  food  fur  ili«  animals,  whtU  troops  of  the  tall  ostrich  and  the  wandcririf  ante- 
lope, diiren  also  from  the  hci|[hts,  shura  the  repast,  and  enliven  the  aoeup.  But  bow 
ioon  is  the  country  a«;ain  deprived  of  all  Ita  glory,  ii  scarcely  continues  more  than  ■ 
month,  unless  late  rains,  which  must  not  often  be  expcctnl,  call  forth  the  plants  again 
into  new  life.  As  the  day*  bejfin  tu  leiigtlmn,  the  revived  jKiwer  of  the  mid-day  sun 
chfi'ki  once  inure  the  iHtely-awakened  powers  of  vegetation.  The  fluwers  mmhi  faile  and 
fall,  th*f  sterna  and  leaves  dry  away,  and  the  bard  coat  of  enrifa  locks  up  the  Rrrtns  till 
the  time  arrlv«:8  for  the  return  of  the  rains ;  the  succulent  planta  alone  still  furnish  fooil 
for  the  herds  and  Ihxiks.  Soon  the  streams  bi'gin  to  dry,  the  springs  scarcely  How.  till 
at  length  the  rompti^te  drought  c-ompels  the  colonists  to  seek  again  their  more  elrvated 
bomeit,  yi!t  fVfn  thrti  ihejr  ijuit  ihf  plain  with  rvluctanoc,  and  the  Hucks,  act'ustoroed  to 
endurt-  thirst,  still  liii§i>r  brhind,  tt>f^iiig  on  the  succulent  plants  which  afford  at  otioe 
food  tiiid  drink,  and  are  partlrulurly  SMlutary  to  those  that  bear  the  woo).  Kvery  day, 
however,  the  karroo  grows  more  and  more  aolitury.  and  by  the  end  o(  September  it  fa 
wholly  deserted.  The  bardcued  clay  bursts  into  a  thousand  cracks,  which  erinoe  to  the 
iruvfller  the  vast  power  of  the  Africaui  sun.  Kvrry  trace  of  verdure  is  vanished,  and 
the  hard  red  soil  is  covered  over  with  a  brown  dust,  formed  from  the  uibes  uf  the  dried 
and  wilhncJ  plants." 
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Cape  Town,  snd  rifiefl  almost  perpendicnlarly,  like  the  miiis  of  mw  li-  \ 
gnntif.  furtress,  till  it  termiuateB  in  a  line,  nearly  hoTinmtal,  and  of  ^  i 
two  niiluB  ill  extent,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  3,585  feet  ikn 
Table  Bay.    The  W.  side  of  this  stnpendona  mass  of  rock,  exteaibi;  il« 
the  seashore,  is  rent  into  hollows,  and  worn  away  into  pyramidal  ■■& 
The  two  wings  of  the  front,  namely  the  Dwifs  HiUy  and  liie  Iao^mBikL 
make  with  the  Table  but  one  mountain ;  for  though  the  snmmita  Invebm 
separated,  they  are  united  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  pUn.  Ih 
Devil's  Hill,  the  height  of  which  is  3,315  feet,  is  broken  into  imgrit ' 
points ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Lion's  Head,  S,160  feet  in  ele?ttisa.R^ 
sembles  a  dome  placed  on  a  high  conical  hill.      To  the  sonthward  T^ 
Mountain  descends  in  terraces,  of  which  the  lowest  oommnnicates  vitii  i- 
chain  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.      The  aacoit  d  ik 
mountain  is  very  steep  and  difticalt,  on  accoont  of  the  loose  stones  vU 
roll  away  under  the  feet  of  tlie  traveller.     Ita  snmmit  is  nesriy  lerel,  wi 
very  barren  and  bare  of  soil ;  several  cavities,   however,  are  filled  wii 
water,  or  contain  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  tfcv 
odoriferous  plants,  particularly  the  Anasa  mucronattij  an  elegant  frvtesna 
plant  peculiar  to  this  habitat,  draw  their  nonriahment.    Antelopes,  laboaa 
solitary  vultures,  and  toads,  are  sometimes  to  be  mat  with  od  tlie  monua 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extenrive  and  fwcimesqne.    The  fcv 
seems  a  small  pond  or  basin,  and  the  ships  in  it  are  dwindled  to  little  ImsI»; 
the  town  under  our  feet,  and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gatdau,loo^ 
like  the  work  of  children ;  all  is  dwindled  into  mere  specks  and  lines.  TW 
air  on  the  siunmit,  in  winter,  and  in  the  shade,  ia  generally  about  lb*  lowtr 
than  that  of  tlie  town ;  but  in  summer  the  difibrence  is  stiU  giester,  pv- 
ticularly  when  the  S.E.  wind  blows,  and  a  fleecy  cloud,  called  '  the  TaU^ 
doth,'  Appears  on  the  mountain,  and  gives  indication  of  an  appraadix 
Htorm.     lliis  cloud  is  composed  of  immense  masses  of  fleecv  whitens 
It  <Iot.'s  not  a])i)('ar  to  bo  Ht  rest  on  the  hiU,  but  to   be    coitstantlv  miiix 
onwHrd  iVoin  tlie  S.E. ;  yet,  to  tin*  surprise  of  the  beholder,  it  lieverii'- 
Hcends,  bec:iu*je  the  snowy  WTcatlis  seen  fnlling  over  tlie  precipice  towsr-' 
the  town  below,  vanish  completely  l>efore  tliey  reach  it,  while   other*  art 
formed  to  replHco  them  on  the  otluT  Hide." 

Jfirerx.^  The  colony  ia  deficient  in  navigable  rivers  for  vesi>els  of  any 
oon?iii(lerable  bunlen.  The  two  principal  rivers  on  the  western  roast  a."r 
the  Jh'iff  or  '  Mountain  Uiver,'  and  the  Olifant  or  '  Elephants'  Rivtr.' 
These  Mtreams  are  only  navijrahle  by  small  craft  to  the  distance  of  alwut 
20  miles  up  tlie  country. — On  the  S.  coast  of  the  colony  the  Bretde  or 
*  15voad  River  discharges  itself  into  St  Seba.«tian*s  Bay.  Its  mouth,  now 
called  Port  Heaufort,  allows  vessels  of  200  tons  to  enter,  and  discharife  »n 
load  in  safety. — Tin;  Gauritz,  the  next  great  river  on  the  co&st.,  l*.  a  cui- 
l(!ction  of  wat4'rs  from  tlie  Great  Karroo  ami  Black  Mountains.  In  tU 
rainy  season  it  i**  a  rapid  and  dangerous  stream. — Hie  Knysnn  is  consideini 
by  Harrow  to  have  Iiecn  a  lakf^  wiiirh  has  opened  itself  n  channel  to  tiu' 

"  *'  'l"in'  ri'asdii  of  thia  pliuiiouimou  is,  th.it  the  air  const! tu tint;  the  wind  frtun  tb* 
S  K.  having  j)a)is»'i)  ovttr  thi!  vast  HoittlxTii  (irc'iii,  ruiiiCH  chin'^i'il  with  as  much  invhiM' 
moi-itiirH  as  it^  ttMnper<iture  can  sustain.  In  rt.sing  up  the  !>i(iti  ut'  thn  in.>uritiiin  iii* 
ri!iiii>;  HI  the  -ilmoK|>hi>ri:,  anil  is  (hiM'«riiri>  tfnuliiAlly  rttcapitiif  I'rom  a  jmrt  ul*  the  ttimirr 
prvM^iirr  ;  and  an  attaining  lln;  snniinit,  it  has  dilatvi)  nu  •iinch,  and  has  oniisfuii«iil|y  W- 
i:()nH>  HI)  inni-h  rohU'i',  that  it  )t>ts  %n  part  of  its  tn<>i«(nri>.  Thiit  then  a;>p4>ar!«  hs  th^  riuiiJ 
now  (l^Mcrilii'ii  ;  utit  itn  substanrr  n(»  s(nni«r  lalls  ovi-r  the  edfjc  of  the  inwuiikiin,  kO-1 
ufrain  ilesci'TiftM  in  tliK  atniosiphfru  to  whiui;  it  is  ^r««^>l^  iLud  cundvnst'tl,  Mnd  hi'atj--i  ^ 
bftorr,  lliau  thii  waiter  \s  r«AW»o\vK4  wv\  A\s&yv*iiw*  "-  ^Vvvi*  W*  wvAiij'o:\W-ett,\  Tx^'^^-nc^*:^ 
difdlf  only  on  the  mouul-.uii-lo\K" — ilnuilt. 
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sea*  and  the  tide  now  seta  into  it,  through  a  narrow  pnnitigci,  as  into  a  dodu 
The  arms  of  the  Kaysna  stretch  into  the  deep  valleys -at  the  foot  of  the 
mountaina,  and  are  there  lost  in  impenetrable  forests..^ — The  Kturboemf 
like  the  Knysna,  runs  up  into  the  midst  of  tall  forests^ — Hie  Camioo9 
River  admits  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  service  to 
the  colony,  particularly  if  it  prove  true  that  coal  is  to  be  found  on  its 
banks. — The  Zwart-kopa  Rwer  is  a  clear  permanent  stream  of  water  flow- 
ing into  Algoa  Bay.^ — The  month  of  the  Kovoie  River  is  the  next  port  to 
the  eastward. — The  Great  Fish  River,  the  Rio  tTInfante  of  the  Portu- 
guese, takes  its  rise  beyond  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  in  its  long  course 
collects  a  multitude  of  tributaries.  The  country  through  which  it  winds 
its  course  is  in  many  parta  covered  to  an  immense  extent  by  a  thick  jimgle ; 
in  other  quarters  we  only  see  vast  naked  plains,  through  which  the  river 
flows  lazily  on  in  a  narrow  and  gloomy  ravine  500  or  600  feet  deep,  which 
seems  to  have  been  formed  to  confine  and  preserve  the  water,  "  for  in  no 
l^>se  of  ages,"  says  Rose,  "  could  so  petty  a  stream  have  shaped  lor  itself 
so  tremendous  a  channel."  The  general  character  of  the  stream  beyond 
this,  in  the  countiry  of  the  Amakoaa  Cafiers  is  the  same ;  the  banks  are 
steep  but  not  high,  and  so  thickly  covered  with  wood  that  the  water  looks 
almost  black  from  the  effect  of  the  branches  that  bend  over  it.— The 
northern  frontiers  of  the  colony  are  watered  by  two  large  rivers:  the 
Letter  Fish  River  and  the  Garriep  or  *  Orange  River.*  The  former, 
which  waters  the  Great  Namaqua  territory,  fails  into  the  Orange  River 
about  70  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Orange  River  appears  to  be  formed 
by  two  rivers  which  unite  dieir  waters  nearly  600  miles  due  E.  from  their 
month.  It  falls  into  the  Athmtie  in  lat.  28"  30^.  Most  of  these  rivers, 
swelled  by  periodical  rains,  deposit  much  mud  and  sand  at  their  months ; 
some  of  them  in  the  dry  season  are  lost  amid  the  sands  and  rocks.  Be- 
sides these  principal  rivers  there  are  a  number  of  small  streams,  which  may 
be  generally  crossed  dry-shod,  but  after  a  fall  of  ndn  increase  to  a  great 
size. 

Capes  and  Rays.2  The  chief  capes  are  St  Martin's  Point,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Handli  Point,  Cape  L'Aguillas,  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa, 
Robbenberg,  and  Rocky  Point.  Hie  bays  are  St  Helena  Bay,  Saldnnha 
Bay,  Table  Bay,  False  Bay,  Stru/s  Bay,  St  Sebastian  or  St  Catharine's 
Bay,  Flesh  Bay,  Fuh  Bay,  Mossel  Bay,  I^ettenberg's  Bay,  Camtoo's  Bay, 
and  Zwartkop's  Bay  ;  False  Bay  and  Table  Bay  wash  the  southern,  and 
the  other  the  northern  shore  of  the  isthmus,  and  are  the  usual  places  of  re- 
sort for  shipping.  Cape  Aguillas  is  not  only  the  most  southern  land  in 
the  colony,  but  the  very  extremity  of  the  continent  itself.  Saldanha  Bay 
affords  the  most  commodious  harlMmr  in  the  colony,  and  one  of  the  finest 
possible  sites  for  a  dock  and  naval  arsenal.  Its  greatest  ianlt  is  its  being 
situated  so  far  to  leeward  of  the  Cape. 

CSmaie,']  Thb  seasons  in  this  colony  are  divided  into  monsoons,  of 
which  there  are  two  annually, — the  one  wet,  the  other  dry.  The  dry  mou- 
socm  is  called  summer ;  the  wet  monsoon  constitutes  winter.  The  former, 
or  rather  the  spring  season,  commences  in  September,  the  latter  in  March. 
So  that  like  all  countries  a  certain  distance  on  the  south  of  the  equator, 
the  time  of  their  summer  is  that  of  our  winter,  and  the  time  of  their  win- 
ter that  of  our  summer.  During  the  dry  monsoon,  S.  E.  winds  are  preva- 
lent. The  wet  monsoon  is  generally  attended  with  N.  W.  winds.  'ITie 
weatlier,  during  the  wet  monsoon,  is  disagreeable  and  moist,  but  the  cold  is 
never  severe.     Ice  is  never  much  more  than  die  eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick 
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Thunder  and  liglitiug  tin  rari?i  and  fteldom  violent.      The  atiiHMphncfa 
b«#dthyf  fi^d  ngi'eee  W(?ll   with   European  constimtions^      Tin?  arevsp  d 
U'mpemture  during  the  winler  seneon  vs  from  flU**  to  60**.      In  ibf 
of  eamtiier  it  varifa  from  70"  la  80",  but  the  »veni^  is  83*.     Tliftl 
meter  raii^s  from  29.  6,  tu  30.  54,, — meau  30.  IS,      Iceberg  hurt 
encountt^red  near  the  Cape, 

Soii  and  ProtluctiousJ]     Of  the  district  occupied  by  the  colony^  h  ^M 
part    ia  muuDtainouif  anil   barren  ;  but  It  containH   many  fine  and  Ibd^ 
tnitt9.     Tlie  Cape  has  lon^  been  celcbmted  ainong^  natnralL'TtA  »ni!  hob- 
uistls  as  a  fertile  ^M  for  tlieir  lalioure.     Almost  every  animal  fuii]i(J  oodi 
African  coutinentj    may  he  found  in  the  nei^hbonrhonnd   of  thb  I'tAim- 
Two  vai'ietiea  of  the  lion  nre  found  in  8outh  Afrira,   nanielv^  thv  TfUw 
and  the  brown,  qr,  Ba  the  Dutch  coloni^tJ^  uft«?n  term  the  lattfr,  the  blw*  w 
black  Iton.     Tlie  dark  coloured  species  in  the   Btronirer   and   fiert^r.    2^ 
bran  have  be^^ume  very  nire  in  the  L'oloTiy,      The  elephants    hav«  abo  fsr- 
sukeii  thti  countries  iidtEibited  by  EuropieAua,  excepting    the    8k«rliHAi 
district;    tht»  two-homed    rhinoeeros  fihows  itself  stUl    more  rartrly;  ni 
the  gentle  giraffe  seeks  the  mora  secluded  dii*tricts.      The  Hos  Cajer,  <« 
buifaioe  of  the  Cape,  is  distinguished  by    enumiouK   horns.      The  iAa|lr 
or  ciefis  of  the  touutttaitis^  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town,   still  give  ulielttT 
to  wolves  and  byicmu^.     All  the  mountaina  abotmd  ivitb  s  dubky  cuIuiut^ 
imimal,  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,   called  here  the   dax,   the  lit/riu  Ia- 
pensis  of  LinnsGus.     A  epeciea  of  antelope  called  the  gtiesbok^  and  anotlrr 
spei^ies  named  tlie  docker  may  be  met   with  in  the  peninsnla;  Ijnt  ^ 
ittiribokf  formerly  the  most  numerous  of  the  antelope  tribe,    is  now  dfi«i 
from  this  part  of  Africa  into  the  interior.     Musquitoea   a^re  less  oStatSH 
here  than  on  the  opposite  continent  of  America.     ScYkrpioiijf,  flcolopeaidni^ 
larg%  bladf  spiders,  and  a  apeciea  of  eand-fly  are  noxiotiB  ;  atmoet  all  iha 
werpent  tribe  found  here  are    \'enonioua.      J-Ioraes  adniirablv   wjjipled  ft* 
agriculturiii  pnrponteHt  may  be  bought  at  the  Cape   for    £4    10s.  lo  £!(': 
heifers  for  £1  5s.  to  <£2  lOs.;  and  meiino  sheep  for  7b.  6d.      The  nnia- 
ber  of  plants  is  great,  many  of  them  are  uncommon,  and  not  a  few  indi- 
genous and  peculiar.     Flax  yields  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  hemp  ii 
abundant.     Indian  com  grows  well ;  cotton  and  coffee,  rice  and  sugar,  ve 
yet  but  little  known ;  European  wheat  and  barley  thrive  well ;  the  flora  is 
singularly  rich.     On  the  hills  and  rugged  pluns  are  the  meet  showy  pro- 
ductions in  the  vegetable  world,  the  large  and  el^ant  tribe  of  proleatj 
and  the  beautiful  and  ever-varying  ericas,  of  the  latter  of  w^faicfa  not  fewer, 
we  believe,  than  300  different  species  have  been  discovered  and  described. 
Almost  as  numerous,  and  far  more  diversi&ed,  are  the  families  of  geramum, 
and  mysembryanthemum,  of  gnaphalium,  xeranihemum,  and  other  genera 
allied  to  the  '  everlastings,'  the  multitude  and  brilliancy  of  whose  flowers 
dazzle  while  they  delight  the  eye.     In  this  tract  are  also  found  the  variovB 
species  of  the  gaudy  aloe,   but   particularly  that  {A,  perfalitUajJ  from 
which  the  drug  is  extracted :  these,  with  the  crasula,  the  coiyledon,  and 
the  salsola,  the  latter  of  which  yields  a  potash  used  in  making-  soap,  the 
diosma,  polygaUty  clifloriiay  brunia,  and  mtfrica,  whose  bundles  of  berries 
are  coated   over  with  a  thin   pellicle  of  wax,  and  a  multitude  of  strangB 
snake-like  plants  which  creep  along  the  ground,  are  the  leading  genoa 
which  clothe  the  surface,  but  do  not  cover  it ;  for  it  is  characteristic,  wc 
believe,  of  the  whole  continent  of  AfHca,  that  even  in  the  most  fertile  and 
luxuriant  parts  of  it,  the  eaxlU  Va  ouVj  ^«i\asi\Vj  can«s«^  -,  \V«£c%  ^%j^&a^  ua 
Buch  thing,  in  fact,  as  what  we  c«i\  lurj  <k  \gce«a.  ao^    \\.  '«wi\<^\m(&  «js«i^. 
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1«8fl  to  enumerate  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  it  is  impOB- 
sible  to  overlook  the  more  humble  tribe  of  liliaceous  plants  which,  here, 
for  their  exquisite  fragrance  and  boundless  variety  of  shape  and  colour, 
stand  unrivalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  "nie  palm-like  euphorbia 
is  every  where  characteristic  of  South  African  scenery. 

Minerahgy.2  '^^  mountains  are  generally  of  sandstone,  resting  on  a 
base  of  granite ;  the  inferior  hills  of  compact  or  slaty  schistus,  abounding 
with  argillaceous  ironstone.  Every  where  iron-ores  are  abundant.  In 
some  pUces  they  are  found  in  small  regular  cubes,  in  others  in  the  shape 
of  etites  or  eaglestone,  in  nodules  of  various  sizes,  and  filled  with  an  im- 
palpable ocreous  powder  of  every  shade  of  red,  brown,  and  yellow,  serv- 
ing the  farmers  as  paint.  At  Lattakoo,  the  Nuakkets  and  Betschuannss 
bring  to  market  iron-wares  of  their  own  manu&ctures.  Silver  and  lead- 
ores  have  been  discovered  to  the  eastward,  and  abundance  of  copper-ores 
to  the  northward,  in  the  Dammara  country,  whence  are  brought  fine  speci- 
mens of  malachite,  and  the  much  admired  stone  of  an  apple-green  colour, 
called  prehnite.  Native  nitre  is  very  common  in  powder  and  in  crystals, 
and  traces  of  coal  he  s  been  discovered  not  for  from  the  Table  mountain. 
No  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered  in  this  southern  part  of  Africa ;  but 
hot  springs  are  not  uncommon,  some  chalybeate,  some  hepatic,  and  others 
apparently  free  from  any  extraneous  impregnation ;  and  several  violent 
shocks  of  earthquake  have  recently  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town. 

Manufacture*  and  Commerce.'^  No  manufiacture  is  conducted  at  the 
Cape,  except  the  making  of  wine,  of  which  about  7,900  pipes  are  annually 
exported  to  England,  while  the  colony  itself  consumes  at  least  6,500  with- 
in the  same  period.  The  wine,  called  Constantia,  from  the  name  of  the 
small  district  where  it  is  made,  is  much  celebrated.  The  quantity  yearly 
produced  does  not  exceed  100  pipes.  The  vines  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced were  originally  brought  from  Schiraz  in  Persia.  Vines  have  been 
transplanted  from  many  different  places  ;  and,  in  several  instances,  the  re- 
moval has  improved  them.  Many  kinds  of  wine  are  extremely  cheap. 
Next  to  agriculture  and  wines,  the  whale  and  seal-fishery  must  be  ranked. 
The  colonists  are  making  rapid  advances  in  several  new  experiments,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  is  the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm.  The  mul- 
berry-tree grows  spontaneously,  particularly  on  the  S.  £.  coast ;  and  the 
produce  promises  to  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  Ca^. 
The  wine-manufacture  is  greatly  improved;  and  many  persons  from 
Europe,  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  making  of  wine, 
have  lately  been  induced  to  settle.  We  find  also  a  great  increase  of  com- 
merce with  the  natives : — when  they  bring  skins,  elephant-teeth,  &c.  for 
barter,  they  begin  to  take  a  considerable  proportion  of  English  mauufiic- 
tures,  in  addition  to  the  wonted  supplies  of  cutlery  and  gunpowder.  The 
settlement  is  fully  supplied  with  grain,  which  used  to  be  a  great  import, 
chiefly  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  New  South  Wales.  Tliey  have  also 
commenced  a  rivalship  with  Ireland  in  the  pickling  of  provisions.  All  the 
seeds  of  Europe,  and  the  chief  vegetables,  are  introduced,  and  appear  to 
thrive.  The  Cape  supplies  various  articles  of  provision  and  refreshment 
to  ships  sailing  between  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  Among  these  arti- 
cles may  be  enumerated  com,  flour,  biscuit,  beef,  brandy,  and  wine  ;  and, 
while  they  remain  in  Table  Bay,  mutton,  greens,  and  friiits,  aloes,  bides, 
barilla,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  fruits  dried  in  the  sun  for  the  Indian  mar- 
ket, are  the  other  products  for  exportation.  About  200  horses,  value 
56,980  rix-doUars,  were  in  1821  exported  to  India.     In  1828,  tha  irory 
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PK^M>^t^?^l  from  tli«  Cap**  aiin>aiit*?ii  tw  '21^4-13  pounds  weight*  lWiBl» 
nni  i-oitimeire  (if  i\k  Cap  'n*  i'lilHlly  mainlined  by  the  vimteoftbelMP 
to  Cape  Towiu  bJkI  by  fsire  at  diffipreiil  |^voint»  of  the  colony.  Aatmi^ 
IB  now  PKt^avaling  over  the  Hottenlots^  HuHauil  I\l oun tains,  whkfa^ 
eriiiatlv  facititaU'  ihi^  interrniirae  betwixt  the:  const  and  the  ini 
Caffres  and  Tftrrtbuukic*  t«xchange  com,  mats,  ivory^  earthen 
tohacccoy  bwuis,  honpy*  mt^lons,  live  Itinin,  n)oxikey»>  qtiagga«,  ke. 
European  goods.  The  Cape  traders  may  purt*h»e**  from  them 
65  or  80  buttons,  uml  a  pound  of  ivory  tor  10  or  15  hattoos;  *1 
of  whlc'li  buttons  would  not  in  Europe  exceed  6b,  a  gm««.  Tbt 
parts  of  the  colony  are  supplied  by  coastinpr  vessels,  Tlie  depredaua 
the  p;ovemmenLt-papeT  under  Somereel's  admti]uitratiQn«  from  4%,  la  I 
6(1.  greatly  injufjod  the  interefttH  of  trade  ftod  roniin«rco  at  tlwr  Cip 
Tliese  paper  riK-dollara  are  now  caJUng-in  by  tb«  BHtiffh  goYpmmmt 

Popufiilion^2  '^^^^  population  of  the  colpny  was  estini&t^l  in  I79t« 
62,000  souls  ;  in  iSOti  it  bad  ri^n  to  77,055,  of  ivhom  39,8GJ  m» 
ftlaves.  In  1812,  it  was  81,9ft4;  in  181^,  it  amounted  to  101.657:  ai 
in  I827p  to  120,036»  viz.  i— 

Fkec.  Slates.  IWau 

^^  Wpst**m  Prorinee,  45,014  28,934  73,94« 

^^^^        Easteni   Province,  39,513  G,575  46,08» 
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Tliere  will  now,  therefore,  be  an  imhvidual  to  every  nquare  mile  of  mi- 
tttty.     In  1829,  the  Tiuinher  of  white*<  in  the  colony  araounied  to  54,6St 

Aa  tlie  Cape  is  now  a  British  colony,  and  has  been  often  points  oat  » i 
comfortable  pWe  of  firttlem**nt  for  British  emi^ants,  we  sliaTt  enwr  i  h- 
tie  tiirtre  minutely  into  tlie  ftituation  and  prospects  of  itw  iiihabilAnL^  ihw 
w«  might  otherwise  feel  waiTsnted  to  do. 

CofimistJi.'2  The  colonista  may  he  divided  into  fonr  cla»s«-»( :  ist,  Pw 
inhahit;ints  of  Cape  Town;  ^d^  Wine-growers;  3d,  Orarn^rarmtnt ;  4t^ 
Graziers. 

The  people  of  the  town  were,  till  recently,  accounted  of  idle  uhI  dis- 
solute habits ;  they  subsisted  chiefly  by  the  labour  of  their  elavea,  eacb  of 
whom  was  required  to  earn  a  specific  sum  every  week.  Eating,  drialE- 
ing,  smoking  and  sleeping,  without  the  least  inclination  to  any  kind  of 
mental  exertion,  constituted  the  sum  of  their  daily  life.  This  ^dtaracttr, 
however,  will  not  apply  to  the  colonists  of  the  present  day,  amoiWBt  vhon 
we  find  as  good  society  as  in  Europe.  In  fact  an  impulse  has  been  lecenttr 
communicated  to  society  at  the  Cape,  by  the  introdnction  of  improved  po- 
litical institutions,  and  the  presence  of  increased  numbers  of  well-informed 
emigrants,  which  must,  ere  long,  exalt  the  character  of  the  citizens  of  Caps 
Town,  and  give  a  new  tone  to  society  there.  Very  fireqaent  marriages  lake 
place  between  English  gentlemen  and  Cape  ladies,  who  are  in  general  tw 
handsome  and  good-looking  until  the  age  of  25. 

The  wine-growers  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  mostly  of  I^encfa 
descent.  Their  farms  are  chiefly  freeholds,  in  extent  about  120  acres- 
They  raise  little  com,  because  that  is  an  article  easily  obtained  in  excbaote 
for  wine.  The  season  for  bringing  their  wines  to  martcet  is  from  Septem- 
ber to  their  new  vmtage  in  March.  A  small  tax  is  laid  upon  Uie  wine  aod 
brandy  brought  to  the  Cape  Tnarket  \  VyoX  ^V  xV\«x  \b  t^cm»un«d  or  sold  in 
the  country  is  free  from   duly.     t\\\%  t\Mft  <A  c.<A«na.x»  ^gcfnnn^^  T«£ttn 
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connde^ble  property.  Their  ancestors  were  French  Proteetants,  who  fie^ 
hither  from  the  fary  of  that  great  prince  and  patron  of  the  arts,  Louis  XIV. 
when  he  set  about  improWng  his  kingdom  hy  reroking  the  edict  of  Nanta. 
At  that  time,  the  cultivation  of  the  viae  waa  limited  to  the  Cape  penin- 
anla ;  hat  these  new  settlers  had  lands  assigned  to  them  in  freehold,  or  in 
qoitrent,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sandy  iathmns  which  connects  it  with 
the  continent,  bat  within  the  hoondary  of  the  great  chain  of  monntains. 
The  valley  of  Drakeustein,  the  Psarlberg,  and  Stellenboeeh,  afforded  them 
a  choice  of  situation  ;  and  it  waa  chiefly  here,  and  within  a  range  of  SO 
miles  from  the  Cape,  that  they  fixed  themselves ;  and  here  many  of  their 
descendants  reside  at  this  day.  Their  establishments  are  lai^,  their 
houses  spacious  and  respectable,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of  substan- 
tial comfi^t.  Trees  of  immense  size,  in  clamps  or  in  avenues,  of  oak, 
pine,  chesnut,  and  others  of  European  origio,  point  out  at  a  distance  the 
habitation  of  the  wine-planter.  The  orauge,  the  lemon,  the  gnava,  the 
pomegranate,  and  many  other  tropical  fruits,  mingle  with  those  of  Europe 
in  their  orchards,  and  their  gardens  are  abundantly  stocked  with  alt  the 
usefnl  culinary  regetablee.  Their  extensive  vineyards  are  enclosed  gene- 
rally with  thick  and  lofty  screens  of  oak,  which  part  with  their  leaves  only 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  throw  oat  annual  shoots  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length.  The  hedge-rows  are  sometimes  of  qnince,  pomegranate, 
and  even  of  myrtle.  In  describing  one  of  these  comfortable  retreats, 
Lichtenstein  says,  "  Its  situation  under  the  lofty,  steep,  and  craggy  moun- 
tains, the  bright  green  of  the  broad  avenues  of  old  oak,  the  excellently 
husbanded  pastures  and  corn-fields,  the  nice-dressed  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  orangeries ;  the  sight  of  numberless  well-fed  cattle,  and  the  widely 
extended  circle  of  neat  buildings  for  bams,  stables,  wine-presses,  and 
workshops,  formed  altogether  a  most  delightful  assemblage  of  objects. 
Easy  affluence,  rational  utility,  prudent  eantion,  and  useful  attention  to 
every  thing  being  kept  in  the  most  exact  order,  were  every  where  conspi- 
cuous throughout  this  little  domain."  Their  horses  and  cattle — of  which 
they  have  generally  a  sufficient  stock  for  the  supply  of  their  numerous  fi^ 
milies — are  usually  kept  at  some  distant  loan-^m,  held  by  them  in  addition 
to  their  freeholds.  They  visit  their  friends,  or  go  to  church  or  market,  in 
waggons  covered  with  tents,  and  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses,  which  they 
drive  sitting  on  the  front  seat,  more  by  the  exercise  of  a  long  whip  than  by 
the  rein,— ^iding  them  with  wonderful  dexterity  at  a  full  gallop,  over 
heathy  and  deep  sands,  or  up  and  down  the  steep  and  stony  passes  of  high 
and  rugged  hills.  The  wealthiest  gentleman-fianner  in  England  cannot  be 
more  independent  than  one  of  these  old  fomily-freeholders  at  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  oom-boors  live  in,  or  near  the  Cape  district,  mostly  on  freehold 
estates,  and  are  in  general  a  very  wealthy  people.  They  chiefly  inhabit 
that  portion  of  the  Cape  district  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Saldan- 
ha  Bay,  and  most  parts  of  Stellenbosch,  on  both  aides  of  the  first  rang« 
of  mountains,  as  far  as  four  or  five  days'  journey  from  Cape  Town.  Moat 
of  them  cultivate  the  vine  idso  for  their  own  use,  and  since  its  advanced 
price,  even  those  beyond  the  mountains  bring  wine  to  the  Cape  market. 
Many  of  them  are  substantial  farmers,  wbo  can  send  to  the  capital  4000 
or  5000  bushels  of  wheat  annoally,  besides  their  own  supply,  which  is 
not  trifling,  and  that  of  their  neighbours  who  content  themselves  with 
grazing  cattle.  Their  houses  are,  generally,  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
wine-boor,  and  they  are  nsually  to  be  known  by  six  or  eight  trees,  generally 
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^ik,  vih\dt  look  as  if  iKey  were  placed  ibere   merely  to    show,  bf 
(^line»a  sad  luxuriance  of  g^OffUi,  tliat  the  owners  might  Um  lAat* 
different   part*  of  their  pFemiaea  if  they  had    not    predetermined  tbBt 
nhouUI  not  bo   bo.     The  vinayRftl   of  tbe  com-boor    i*    the   onlypnib 
bm  •^ncloatd,  unlp89  be  should  hftve — which  ii9  not  often  the  ca«e— «  md 
gardt'Pr  with  a  few  straj^glintf  cahhages  ;  or^wh'ich  ia  Biill  moraiw-a 
orchard  of  (>raiig«e.  peaches,  ami  the  more  common  fmit^  of  the  trnm 
The  Capo  cttm^boor  ia  a  most   unskilfol  agricuJturi?t-      H©  knom  mcN 
of  the  atlvanti^ea  of  a  rolfltitm  of  eropfl  ;  nor  baa  he   the  mott  rlntun  i^ 
tiou  of  niiainp  any  oihei-  green  food  except  a  little  barley  or  maize  ;  iha^ 
tumtpftf  cajTolB,   potntiMNiit   Incem,   clover,   antJi  we    hare  reason  lotluRi. 
erery  kind  of  artiScial  grass  would  do  well  in  tliis  climate,      ^o  proriH 
of  dry  food  is  ever   made   to  meet  the  contii>!3f«*ncy  of   a  droaght,  aia 
cfmseqopnce  of  this  ne^loct,  the  Celtic  eoijietiniea  perUJi  in  gf«l  uamlm^ 
Wheat  IB  the  only  grain  which  he  cnltiratei  for  the  market.      Hi»  pW 
— an  unwieldy  machine,  heavily  drf^ged  along;    by  I:*   or  16  oxiot^min^ 
ticratchpB  the  aurface,  and  SToids  any  little    patch  that    niay  be  itiiT* 
bushy,  or  a  little  stiffer  than  the  rest.     He  sotneiimea  tarna  the  ^nraadft 
let  it  lie  fallow^  but  «eldam  girea  hiniBelf  the  trouble  of  collecting  taumn, 
yel  he  rai-ely  reaps  le^  than  15  for  one;  frequently  from  '20  to  30,  id^ 
when  he  ha«  the  command  of  wat^r,   a  great  deal  tnore^      In  few  pva  d 
the  world  is  finer  wheat  raised  tiian  at  the  Cnpe.       Specimens  of  it  ta* 
heeta  exhibited  in    Mark  Lane,    which   wore  considered  superior  t«  envy 
i}l|j(*r  in    the   market.      The    grounds  of  the  cora-hoor    being   anenckdid^ 
they  have  all   the  appearance,  when  the   grain  ta    o^,    of   healhy  vrwto^ 
thatigh  hy  a  modei^te  share  of  labour,  they  might  in  two  or  three  yctnb 
compkneiy  sheltered   and  protected  by  hedge-iows  of  oak,  or  of  the  kntf- 
hrvoni^  which  growa  still  more  rapidly^     We  h»ve  very  linle  doabi,  tb> 
the  hawthoni  would  answer  remarkably  well ;  and  the  lemon  make-4  an  ei- 
cellent  fence«      Hy  a  little  exertion  of  ftkill  and  labour,   water   tnigbi  br 
raised  from  the  rivers,  which  generally  run  in  deep    cbafuns,    and  thas  l» 
matle  available  to  the  irrigation  of  land  ;  in  irhich  case    the  returuR  wonU 
at  least  double  those  now  obtained. 

The  Tet'-ifwr,  or  grader,  is  still  more  slothful^  aad  a  gr^ac  deal  niort 
savage  than  tlie  fcorn-boor.  He  generally  poflaesaes  a  tract  of  not  leaa  thii 
5000  acres,  and  consequently  has  no  neighboun  within  aonae  mile«  of  bin. 
By  means  of  spirits  and  tobaccoj  he  has  not  only  contrived  to  juggle  tk 
poor  Hottentot  out  of  his  cattle,  but  has  also  compelted  him  to  becose 
their  keeper.  Having  thus  no  regular  employment  at  home,  he,  to  loll 
time,  and  break  the  even  tenor  of  a  lazy  life,  frequently  roams  alN*oad  to 
destroy  game,  or,  in  default  of  other  sport,  to  shoot  wUd  Hottentots  or 
Bosjesmen.  His  enormous  musket,  which  he  calls  a  roer,  is  his  inaepan- 
ble  companion  ;  indeed,  be  would  not  consider  himself  safe  without  it: 
with  it  be  travels  with  confidence,  for  so  expert  is  be  in  hitting  the  marie, 
that  he  seldom  fails  to  bring  down  his  object,  whether  it  be  a  Bnahman  or 
a  wild  beast,  with  a  single  ball.  To  an  European,  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  a  Vee-boor  presents  a  scene  of  filth  and  discomfort  which  coald 
■  scarcely  be  imagined.  His  hovel,  generally  perched  upon  an  eminence 
that  DO  hostile  attack  may  be  made  upon  it  unperceived,  whether  by  maa 
or  beast,  has  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  nor  blade  of  grass  near  it :  a  few  stnir 
huts,  with  a  number  of  Hottentot  women  and  children,  naked  or  half- 
clothed  in  sheep  skins,  are  the  principal  objects  that  attract  the  eye.  Be- 
tiveen  these  huts  and  the  boor  a  \\o\iMs,\a  xVb  -^^v  ox  kraol Vol -wViw^  ^dai^c^tt.- 
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tie  and  sheep  are  shut  up  at  night,  to  protect  them  from  the  wolres  and 
hysnaa,  or  to  prevent  their  straying.  The  dung  of  these  kraals,  the  accn- 
ronlation  of  years,  sometimes  risea  even  to  the  very  eaves  of  the  bouse ; 
this,  howerer,  gives  no  concern  to  the  boor,  who  would  probably  see  it 
overtop  them  with  equal  apathy :  tbe  only  chance  of  its  ever  being  cleared 
away  is  its  taking  fire,  which,  in  damp  weather,  sometimes  happens.  The 
lambing  season  is  the  season  of  rains,  and  generally  not  a  few  of  tbe  lambs 
on  being  dropped,  are  smothered  in  the  bog,  a  fate  which  abw  attends  oc- 
casionally the  calves,  and  this  where  wood  for  constructing  sheda  might 
be  ha<l  almost  without  trouble,  and  at  no  expense  :  but  any  suggestion  of 
this  kind,  leading  to  a  deviation  from  the  good  old  rule  of  doing  as  vader 
had  done  before  him,  would  be  lost  upon  the  C^>e-boor.  Nor  doea  tbe 
interior  of  tbe  Vee-boor's  establishment  make  any  amends  for  its  exterior 
filthiness.  A  clay  floor,  in  the  pits  of  which  are  splashes  of  sour  milk  or 
rood,— a  roof  open  to  the  thatch, — a  square  hole  or  two  in  the  wall  for 
windows,  without  glass, — an  old  mg  or  blanket,  or  a  wattled  partition,  se- 
parating the  sleeping  apartment, — are  the  leading  features  of  his  hovel.  A 
large  chest,  which  serves  as  a  table  at  home,  or  a  seat  in  bis  waggon  when 
he  travels, — a  few  ricketty  stools,  with  bottoms  of  the  thongs  of  sheep- 
skins,—«  bedstead  or  two  of  the  same  fashion  and  material, — an  iron  pot, 
and  a  few  dishes, — a  mnsket  of  tremendous  size,  and  a  large  horn  to  con- 
tain his  gunpowder,  constitute  neariy  the  whole  inventory  of  his  furniture  ; 
yet  this  man  is  probably  the  owner  of  500  or  600  bead  of  cattle,  and 
4000  or  5000  sheep.  To  finish  the  picture,  his  appearance  is  that  of  in- 
dolence personified.  Of  large  dimensions,  but  loosely  put  together,  his 
motions  are  those  of  an  automaton,  or  of  the  Brobdignagers  in  the  panto- 
mime. His  dress  corresponds  with  his  person :  consisting  of  a  loose  un- 
buttoned jacket  without  skirts,  hanging  over  his  shoulders, — a  shirt,  the 
colour  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe,  open  in  the  collar,  dis- 
covering a  sunburnt  neck  and  breast, — skin-breeches,  unbuttoned  at  the 
knees, — skin-shoes,  (stockings  are  out  of  the  question) — and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  an  enormous  slouched  hat,  with  a  tobacco  pipe  stuck  in  tbe  band 
when  not  on  duty  (and  it  enjoys  no  sinecure)  in  tbe  month.  His  children 
run  wild  among  the  little  Hottentots,  an<i  his  wife  crouches  within  tbe  ho- 
vel as  listless  and  as  unwieldy  as  himself. 

The  Hottentots,']  The  original  proprietors  of  this  fine  soil,  the  poor 
Hottentots — the  fabricated  stories  of  whose  filthiness  are  known  to  every 
schoolboy,  and  have  made  them  proverbial  in  every  nation  of  Europe— ^«re 
probably  the  simplest  and  most  inoffensive  of  tbe  human  race.  By  open 
robbery  and  murder,  and  by  a  cruel  and  persevering  system  of  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  they  have  been  reduced  to  not  much 
more  than  15,000  souls.'  Under  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  tbe  careful  instruction  of  the  Missionaries,  and  their  increased 
importance  in  the  colony  as  labourers  since  tbe  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
their  number  is  now  considerably  on  the  increase.  General  Craig,  after 
the  capture  of  the  Cape,  brought  forward,  experimentally,  tbe  physical 
and  moral  qualities  of  this  moet  injured  and  degraded  people,  by  forming 
them  into  a  military  corps,  which,  in  point  of  discipline,  obedience,  in- 
struction, and  cleanliness,  were  not  at  all  behind  European  troops.     The 

s  "  Under  the  Outch  gOTernment,  it  was  considered  u  •  scTere  crime  to  mention  tb« 
subject  of  religion  to  s  native :  they  were  not  admitled  within  the  walls  of  the  chunrbea. 
By  H  notice  stuck  above  the  doora  of  one  of  the  churches,  *  Hottentots  and  dcgf  were  fiirw 
bidden  lo  enter  !"— Phiup. 
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tnilli    is  Umt   ill!'   fiUhy  iippiJiiriuice  of    tlie    Hottentot 
choice  but  iJiH-i?M«ity.     'T\ii-  atixiety  whidi  he  now  ahows  U>  ^qnlifk 
(ibc«p-akm  t-lotJiinff  for  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen,   and  w  ketp  U»pm 
clean,  proves  liiat  he  i«  far  more  sflnsible  thiui  ili^    l>oor  to  the  «oafand 
civilized  life*     '■*  Wlioever,"  sa^Ti  the  exoellorit    Mr  L.&trof>e,  the  itiAmi 
the  MoraTians  in  this  cmiirtTy-,  "  rliarj^es  llie  Hnttentots  with  haai  afe 
nor  to  other  people  of  thi*  eauie  classt  as  to  ^ucaitioTi  anri  ihr  mtw^i 
improvement,  knows  uothiiif^  tiboat  th^m,      Tbey  are.    in   ifeiM-rml  an 
sensible,  and  poasesB  beJttfr  judeiiiiente  than  nif>9t    Europeaiu^  o^qaUy  tie* 
titule  of  the  ineaa*  of  iii«tnutioii."    At  ZJwt'iV/nV  K/</of,  or  the  *  Moubr* 
llaiitie/  which  genem)  JaoAena  altered  into  Gnadenthal^  or  the  *  ^'^ 
of  Grace,'  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Cape  Town*  U  an  estabtiAhmf^t  of  iW 
poor  de!«f)iii(Kl  p^iople,  under  the  care  of  missloiisrieft,  fouttd^^d  in  1 73".  T» 
ptac^  wwi  otice  a  perfect  wildi^rne»a.     It  coiiKbtM  now  of  a  beautiful  riilv 
coiitutiiiifiC  1400  Hottentot  iuhabitanU.     Every  cottajOte  ha^  a  ^ardo.  i 
few  of  tlie  jjoorer  t*lasa  atill  weax  «beep-eki«a,  and  tlieir  cltildron  go  adud; 
but  th«  far  p^eat^r  part  of  them  maUe  a  poiut  of  providing  tbenudTis  «^ 
(EM'ketB  and  irowaera  and  other  articles  of  Enropeui  drew?,   which  dwy  ^ 
waya  wear  on  Sundays.     Both  before  ami  after  meals  tliey  sing  «nin  a 
the  aweeteat  tonet^  imnfinable.     The  place  externally  haa  the  »])pcsnBBt 
of  a  little  paraditte:  and,  let  it  bo  lemeimb^red  this  is  only  one  of  ft  pm 
number  of  thene  nai^aitiiiary  Rtationa*    The  Ilotteatots  are  of  a  defph^^o*"  *^ 
or  yellow-brown  colour  ;    tbeir  eyes  aru  pure  whit*^  ;    ihi^ir  h«tui  i»  sinalL 
the  face,  very  wide  above,   ends  in  a  point ;  their  el>^«k-bonea  are  pjwni- 
n^nl ;  their  eyes  Rink  ;  the  Tioae  flat  \  tbe  lips  thif^k ;  tlje  teeth  white :  wi 
tbe  hand  and  foot  rather  smalL     They  are  well-mad^  and  tali  \  their  fair 
is  black,  oitbor  curled  or  woolly,  &iid  they  have  little  or  i\o  bi^ud.  B«i»* 
and  Grandpr^  conceive  them  to  be  of  Chinese  ori^n.      They  call  ib^ 
selres  Gkhuu^khul^  prc^uouticed  with  a  cliok  f>f  thr*  tfin^i**  or  dirctt.t;  aJ 
say  that  they  did  not  ceimt*  from  the  interior  oi  AlHca,    but    over  tbe«fc 
The  Hottentots  are  divided  mto  Beveral  tribes.     The  Damtmarrat  0009^ 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  country,  beyond  the  Coppra*  momtuDs,  10 
the  2 1  St  degree  of  latitude,  or  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Makoseea. 
The   Great  Namaquas  have  ascended  the  banks  of  tbe  Orange  River,  int 
N.  £.  du-ectton.     The  Little  Namaquas  are  found  to  the  S.  of  the  mm^ 
river.     The  Kabobiquas  and   Geissiquas  i4>pear  to   be   branchea  of  the  , 
Namaquas.     The  Koranas  or  Kora^ Hottentots  occupy  a  central  coontxy 
of  great  extent.     Mr  Campbell  says  their  chief  towns  ard  to  be  found  ot 
the  banks  of  the  Orange  river. 

The  Bushmen,'}  On  the  confines  of  the  colony,  to  the  north,  infatfait 
the  Bosjesmetiy  or  '  Bushmen,*  called  by  the  Koranas  Saab*^  a  tribe, 
among  the  most  debased  that  have  yet  been  discovered  of  the  human  nee. 
They  appear  to  be  a  branch  very  anciently  separated  from  the  HotteaNMa 
Hunger  and  cold,  and  every  species  of  privation  and  distrees,  have  cramped 
their  growth,  and  dwindled  them  down  to  a  stature  the  most  diminntive ; 
the  middle  size  of  the  men  being  about  4  feet  6  inches,  and  of  the  other 
sex  4  feet ;  many  are  several  inches  below  this  standard.  They  are  hi* 
deously  ugly  in  shape  and  feature  ;  the  outline  of  the  face  triangiUar  and 
concave  ;  the  cheek-bones  high ;  the  chin  sharp  and  prominent ;  the  nose 
6at, — the  lips  thick, — the  eyes  obliquely  placed  in  the  head,  narrow,  aonk, 
keen,  and  always  in  motion, — their  colour  that  of  a  withered  tobacco  leaf, 
concealed  by  a  coating  of  din  and  ^eaae,  exc«^\\XL-^  vcv  ^lfic«a  where  it  may 

>pen  to  be  peeled  off, — tVcw  W^,  \\tt.^%>  «xA  Kno»,"\ft«»,  -<nS!^mr«^  -wqij^ 
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divested  of  all  appearance  of  muscle,— the  joints  large,  and  the  belly  [mx»- 
taberant !  A  Bosjeeman  ia  a  true  *  Pinch — a  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp- 
looking  wretch,  a  Uring  dead  man.'  The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of  a 
raw  skin  of  a  sheep,  or  goat,  or  antelope,  to  whidi  the  women  add  a  belt 
of  the  same  material ;  and  to  this  is  appended  in  front  another  piece  of 
akin,  cat  into  narrow  thongs,  and  affording  but  a  partial  covering  to  what 
they  appear  but  little  careful  to  conceal.  They  sometimes  wear  round 
their  ancles  twisted  thongs  of  skins,  and  have  bits  of  copper,  or  sheila,  or 
glass  beads  round  the  neck,  or  dangling  from  the  curling  tufts  of  their 
greasy  hair, — hair,  unlike  that  of  any  other  human  beings,  growing  in  little 
detached  pellets  on  the  scalp.  Every  Bosjesman  carries  a  small  bow  of 
about  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  with  a  quiver  on  his  back  61led  with 
barbed  arrows  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  poisoned  by  the  juice  of  the 
Iffiteria  bulb ;  these,  when  he  sallies  forth  to  fight  or  plunder,  are  stuck  in 
a  fillet  of  skin  round  the  head ;  and  he  has  generally  thrust  through  the 
cartilage  of  his  nose  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  porcupine-quill.  The  house  of  a 
Bosjesman  is  easily  earned  about  with  him.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  mat 
of  rushes  or  tong-grass,  bent  between  two  sticks  into  a  semicircular  sbe^ 
over  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  scooped  out  like  the  nest  of  the  ostrich,  in 
which  he  coils  himself  round  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep,  like  most  of  the 
quadrupeds ;  frequently  his  only  abode  is  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  rocka 
or  caverns  of  the  mountains.  Communities  or  families,  of  a  character  si- 
milar to  what  we  understand  by  the  term  Bughmm,  inhabit  all  the  barren 
wastes  of  Great  Namaqnaland.  To  the  north  of  these  miserable  people, 
several  missionary  stations  have  been  occupied  with  considerable  success, 
and  by  means  of  these  missions  we  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  formerly  unknown. 

The  Caffres^  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  next  article  for  an 
account  ofthe  £ird  native  race  of  the  southern  point  of  Africa. 

LangttagesJ^  Besides  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  spoken  among 
the  colonists,  the  frequent  visits  of  trading  vessels  have  made  several  other 
languages  to  be  commonly  understood.  Such  as  the  French,  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Malay.  Of  the  Hottentots  and  Cafires  the  languages  are 
entirely  different.  That  of  the  former  is  of  a  barbarous  structure,  possess- 
ing some  remarkable  verbal  affinities  to  the  Mongolian  and  Kalmuck,  and 
some  words  it  is  said  in  common  with  the  Hindostanee,  and  of  a  pronun- 
ciation so  harsh  and  difficult  as  to  be  grating  to  an  European  ear,  and 
almost  impossible  to  an  European  tongue.  In  pronouncing  many  of  their 
words,  the  tongue  is  forcibly  pressed,  sometimes  against  the  teeth,  some- 
times against  the  palate,  producing  a  combination  of  sounds  which  no  cha- 
racter with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  indicate.  The  diphthongs  eao 
aao,  and  ouom  predominate,  and  the  phrase  frequently  ends  with  a  final  tn^. 
This  mode  of  pronunciation  gives  the  language  a  sound  so  guttural  and 
harsh,  as  to  be  extremely  disagreeable.  The  language  of  the  Caffres  is 
said  to  be  soft  and  sonorous,  with  a  harmonious  pronunciation,  easily 
acquired  by  strangers.  They  are  siud  to  want  the  letter  r.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  pronounce  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  which 
has  been  applied  to  this  tribe  only  accidentally.  They  call  themselves 
Koussie.  Nothing  like  a  written  diaracter  exists  either  among  them  or 
the  Hottentots.  "  Savage  tribes,"  remarks  Malte  Brun,  "  are  continually 
changing  their  idioms ;  every  new  chief  wishes  to  introduce  some  new 
form  of  speech,  hence  arise  an  .instability  and  multiplication  of  dialects 
which  perplex  critical  study.     This  is  a  general  phenomenon  both  in  Asia 
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w  particularly  llie  cB&e  in  itif  customs   of   tlie   diflwenf*' 
.,_vOl  i<  wUicli  are  i^utinnally  varyiuti^/'     Tli*  Buslmii^u  tipi^&k  a 

ttentot  <L  ;  but  tlie  iiiioin  ia  BuBicieutly  strong  1^  prevent  tli«  twa^ 

iJ  Di  coiii[nunicatm|B^  with  cai^h  othi^r  ext^^jH  by  e^ifinii^.        ^9i 

v..  -P^^^  tf]  state  Uiat  slavery  stilL  exli^tH  &t  thi!  Cape.     Thp 

.w  slvTEQ  >  originaliy  brought  by  the  Dutob  froni  Mwlagaaear  autl 

jambique.         e  Malay  Rlavea  ar«  artisaus,  tbeir  ft'iualefi  bciuae'^^errants* 

I  jEDost  Talw e  clans  nf  slnveA  is  tfie  .^^rt(^ii</^r,^^the  African  bom 

e»  the  pjwluce  of  a  Ca|>e  Duttrliman  and  a  slave-pirl.  Tliey  sJv  not 
rh  darker  than  Europeaiiiit  and  are  the  CTinfidetituti  servanU  of  tbetr 
ter»,  Sinc^i^  iUib  (-olony  fcH  into  the  hands  ot  tbe  Dritibh,  raessuneft 
!  been  taken  fqr  improriii^  the  con<iition  of  the^  ajavf«s.  An  ordiaauce 
UH  effect^  which  wbs  put  into  effect  oti  ihe  1st  of  Augiiiai  i82tis  Ins 
.idy  btwii  productiv^e  of  niudi  gcK^i* 

Governments']      Since  the  capture  of  this  colony  in  1806^  the  jfOiieni- 
ent  has  been  rather  of  a  railitary  tban  of  a  civil  cbararter ;  as  tlie  ^venun- 
n^i  not  only  tlie  first  I'IfU  nffiin^r,  but  the  romniarifb^J'  of  the  force*.     He 
fmsi  ossiBtoii  in  the  civil  adinit]ii<imtion  by  legal  ivwcs^ors.     Since  tbe  rei-all 
of  the  late  f(ovemor,  lord  CharW  Somerset,  great  aiBelioration  and  reduc- 
tions hav*?  laketi  place  bi  the  jtadit^ial   and  executive  ifstablislinieuf  o(  this 
Eolojiy*     Trial  by  jury  in  orimuinJ  cases  has  been  imrodueed  ;  and  a  iww 
ffuprmne  court  iustitnted,  wbjcli  opens  to  the   ct»loiiistK  all  the  ad\iuitactv 
■^  an  English  court  of  nnliiuitiHl  Juriadictionp     It  is  <!oinpo9ed  of  n  ctiief 
acB    and  3  puisne  jacl^e*,  wIioh^i    A|>poititi]ieiit«)   are   rendered    by  ihe 
rter  as  independent  Bs  tbocw;  of  English  juc]gei<i,«— a  r^^lntion  of  which 
we  beliove  the  present  ib  the  first  inisitaate,  but  which  we  hope  irill  in  futuTt> 

^  The  chief  points  «mbraoed  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Cape  government  may  be  eait- 
merated  in  a  few  words.  As  In  the  other  slave-cnlonies — the  work  of  amelioratiim  be- 
gins with  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  slaves,  who,  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  la  t* 
unite  the  functions  of  the  inspector  of  the  slave- registry  with  those  of  the  new  offio*. 
The  second  important  point  in  the  ordinance  relates  to  the  ohaerTaliiHt  of  Sundajr. 
Sunday-marlcets  are  prohibited,— the  slaves  are  protected  against  the  exaction  of  labour 
on  that  day,— and  masters  are  prohibited,  under  penalties,  from  restTainine  their  alavea 
from  going  to  church.  The  third  regulation  of  importance  reatricu  slave-labour  in  the 
fieldSf  or  gardens,  to  10  hours  fur  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  12  hours  the  ether.  .We 
may  mention  as  the  fourth,  the  article  which  limits  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment to  25  stripes  fur  male  slaves,  and  abolishes  public  flogging  entirely  as  rtspeets  fe- 
males. We  mention  public  Aiding,  because  a  species  of  domestic  rhasUeemeot  by 
*  whipping  privately  on  the  shoulders'  is  still  very  carefully  reulned.  By  another  ai-  * 
tide,  the  testimony  of  a  slave  is  to  be  received  In  aid  or  in  explanation  of  the  evidence  of 
his  stripes,  if  he  complains  of  hard  treatment,  and  may  be  admitted  in  civil  oas*«,  except 
when  bis  master  is  oue  of  the  parties.  A  provision  is  made  for  allowing  the  aolemnixa- 
tlon  of  marriages  lietween  slaves  belonging  to  the  same  or  different  masters.  If  ifaa 
masters  give  their  consent,  no  person  can  of  course  forbid  the  bans;  and  if  they  refuecv 
the  guardian  may  overrule  their  objections,  or  dispense  with  their  authority,  'ihe  chti- 
dreo  of  such  marriages  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  It  is  provided  in  another 
clause,  that  children  between  three  and  ten  must  be  sent  to  the  free  schools,  'lite  artirle 
which  relates  to  manumission  is,  of  course,  of  great  Importance  ;  slaves  are  to  be  allowed 
to  purchase  their  freedom  by  paying  their  appraised  value,  on  proof  that  the  mooer  hmf 
been  acquired  iiy  lawful  raeatis.  As  a  savings'  bank  is  already  established  in  the  coloDy, 
provision  is  ordered  to  t>e  made,  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  ite  regulations  in  favour  of 
slaves,  who  may  make  It  a  depoait  for  their  earnings.  They  are  to  receive  4  per  eeau 
on  every  aum  above  S5s.,  and,  in  contemplation  of  death,  may  dispose  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  any  person  they  choose  by  making  a  declaration  in  his  favour,  which  decIarmUon 
•hall  be  recorded  and  deemed  the  last  will  of  the  party.  The  registrar  and  guardian  vT 
Ihe  slaves  is  to  frame  and  transmit  through  the  governor  a  hiUf-yearly  report  «ii  ^1 
matters  relating  to  his  office  to  the  minister  for  the  colonial  department  at  home.  The 
South  African  Advcrtiaer  says,  that  of  only  two  articles  have  any  complaints  been  heard 
— the  prohibition  of  voluntary  field-labour  on  Sundays,  and  the  right  given  to  the  alaves 
to  enforce  their  manumission  on  paying  their  value.  A  philanthropic  society  was  rcta- 
blished  at  the  Cape,  in  July  1628  for  assisting  deserving  slaves  and  slave-children  topar- 
cbass  their  freedom. 
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h«  Sflopted  in  all  our  colonial  appoiiittiiPiit.>^.  'Hip  rpvonne  of  the  colony 
ariwj*  from  various  »ourc#»«,  the  principal  of  wliirli  are  :  lantl,  import -duties, 
Bteinps,  ami  <tutieii  on  HalfM  and  transfera.  Tin-  t'X|MMnliture  Juui  usually 
M(r*H»)le(l  tin*  revenue,  which  in  1829  waa  £97,000;  hut  ihp  full  re.sourrm 
of  thw  rouTitiy  hav*»  not  yet  been  ealled  into  action,  and  its  value  niuat  be 
e«timated  at  present,  not  by  itn  actual  revenue,  but  from  the  circumHtance 
of  itfl  forming-  a  connecting  link  l>etween  Great  Britain  and  her  posHesfiona 
in  the  East.  Eng^liHh  ehaplains  have  been  appointed  for  the  Englitih  aettlem 
and  garriHon  at  Cape  Town,  and  for  each  district,  llio  Nilar\'  of  tlie  di»- 
trirt-chaplains  ia  £160  with  a  hoaw  and  hurm.  The  London,  Wesleyan, 
Moravian,  and  <ilaH|yrow  Miflsionary  Societies  liave  ii«verat  agenti*  in  ihit* 
quarter.     ITie  Malays  have  their  own  iiuMuni  iti  Cape  Town. 

ToPooRAPHY.]  We  fthall  commence  our  brief  topofirnphical  sketch 
with  the  seat  of  ^vemment. 

Cnp€  District  and  7bv*n.]  llie  Cape  diRtriit  ia  M  once  the  smaltest 
and  motit  populous  in  thi^  colony^  contaiittnfif  in  1823,  on  a  surface  of  about 
3.2-K>  H^^uare  niileH.  a  population,  exclu*4ive  of  the  capital,  of  7,462  soula. 
With  the  ])opulation  of  the  capital,  it  cannot  now  >k>  under  28,000  rouIs. 
It  coHNihlfl  of  two  partH;  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  Irailt,  about 
30  miles  in  leng^th  and  8  in  hnrndth,  connecteit  with  the  continent  by  » low  flat 
iHilnnu**, — and  a  ttlip  of  land  exten<liiti^  from  the  tthore  of  Table  bay  to  the 
mouth  of  Berg  river,  or  about  80  mile«  from  N.  to  S.  and  *2o  from  K.  to  W. 

Cape-towoi  19  situated  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Table  mountain,  and  at 
the  S.E.  antrle  of  Table  bay.  It  wa^  founded  in  I(i52,  and  is  built  wtUi 
great  regularity,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance.  The  i*treet«, 
which  are  wide,  intereect  each  other  at  right  angles,  'i'he  housett,  atKrat 
l.SOO  in  number,  for  the  moat  part  are  of  atone,  cemented  with  a  glutinous 
kind  of  earth,  and  are  generally  whitewashed  on  the  outside,  llietr  height 
is  seldom  more  than  two  floors,  frequent  storms  rendering  a  greater  eleva- 
tion tinngerotis.  For  the  same  reason,  thatch  was  long  preferreil  to  tiles  or 
shingleH ;  l)ut  the  frequent  damage  done  to  tliatched  houses  by  Are,  latterly 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  roof  their  houses  with  tiles  or  slates.  Every 
thing  is  neat  and  clean,  and  the  fnniilure  of  the  higher  ranks,  if  not,  arrord- 
ing  to  European  notions,  elegant,  is  at  leai-it  rich.  Notwitlistauding  tho 
regidarity  of  the  plan,  and  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  they  are  yet  rough 
and  unpaved.  Many  of  the  houses  have  tree-^  planted  before  them,  which 
give  a  rural  appearance  to  the  town.  The  cattle  is  a  large  |»entagonal  for- 
tress, on  the  south-eastern  or  inland  side  of  the  town,  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  colonial  office  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  books.  To  the 
southward  of  thft  town  a  great  number  of  elegant  villas  are  ncatlered  about, 
«nd  the  wcenery  renenibles  that  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  districts  of  Eng- 
[iind.  Labour,  house-rent,  and  fire-wcxxl,  confi»titate  a  large  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  living  at  Cape-town :  fruit,  vegetables,  and  sea-fish  are 
abtHtdant  and  cheap.  Horse-races,  balls,  masquerades,  and  Smiday-pro- 
raenades  in  the  goveniment-gardens,  form  the  leading  amusements.  The 
*  Cape  Literary  Society,'  founded  in  1824,  and  revived  in  1828,  is  a  very 
promising  institution.  The  *  South  African  Institution,*  e«tabli«hed  in 
1829,  fiM-  investigating  the  geography,  history,  and  resources  of  8ootli 
Africa,  is  likely  to  prove  a  still  more  important  Acquisition  to  the  colony. 
In  182'l-  the  population  of  Cape-town  stood  as  follows  :  White  InhnbitanU 
8,246;  Free  Blacks  1.870;  Prize-apprentices  956;  HotlenU>tB  520; 
Slaves  7,076. — Total  18,668  souls. 

StfUenbmch   and   Drakenitein.'\     The   district   of  StellenlKwcli   and 
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Dmkenstein  formerly  included  tlie  coimtry  from  Cape  L*A^tolI«»  ik 
*outhemniosl  point  of  Africa,  to  ilie  river  Koossi«^  the  uorthemnMrt  km- 
(Ibtv  of  the  c-olony,  being  a  lino  of  380  niilea  in  length  aad  150  id  Widi 
iWt  of  this  territory  conBists  of  naked  uiountaiji^  And  arid  plaiiu,  bn^ 
remftindcr  is  fl  fniithil  soil  alretdiinjic  along  the  great  chaiu  of  hhMm 
from  Falsp  Bay  to  the  month  of  Elephant's  river,  Forewie  of  nonfat 
oftks  pxist  to  the  E.  of  False  Bay,  in  that  part  csd\ed  HottenSoi  HAL 
Stelhnhoi^h  b  a  haJKlsome  rillage,  aJmut  26  miies  E,  of  CvpHiA 
fotinded  in  1670. 

Zne^lUndam.'^  The  OiBtriet  of  Zweliendain,  previous  to  the  U»*  aibfr' 
sion  of  tlie  colony,  inchide*!  the  c*»ast  between  flie  Bre«de  rirer  oa  ikV 
and  the  Caratoos  rivpr  on  the  E.,  nuinini;  northerly  to  the  Black  mooum 
Its  Ifingth  waa  about  3^0  and  ita  breadth  60  miles*  The  principal  tiQli 
conflicts  of  flbonl  30  houses  icregularly  diapofied  in  a  fertile  valley, 
district  Motaei  Ba^  opens  to  the  8.E.  and  hlTorda  a  j^fe  and 
winds  blow  from  S.S.W.,  W,,  and  round  E.N.E.  Here  is  a 
the  reception  of  grain  previous  to  nxport* — Tlie  next  division  to 
Bay  is  the  Autinaeqnas  Land^  extendinjo^  as  far  as  the  Kayman  or  CroeA 
river-  The  moantains  here  are  covered  witli  forestia,  and  the  luid  tStk 
wnatenftitt'e  to  immense  herds  of  cattle, — PhiteH^&crg^s  ^a^  beginft  M.  i» 
Kaimati  river  and  coniiiiuea  to  the  inaccefleible  foreat«  of  SipMlaam 
This  trB4^t  h  exceedingly  l>eaatifu)«  and  produce*  fine  larg^  timber, 

GraafJle^net,']      Tliis  district,  previowt  to  its  eabdiriidou,   ewsnAM  ■ 
the  eaatern  limits  of  the  colony,  500  miles  from  Cape-town.     The  Gm< 
Huh  Hirer,  the  Torka,  the  Bamhaaberg,  and  the  Zuurcberg,  diridtrd  it  Hroa 
the  Caffrea  on  the  E. ;  the  Camlooa  river,  the  Lion 'a  river,   and  the  Km* 
weveUl  mountflinn  from  Zwellendom  and  Slelleuboacfa    districtA  on  the  Vf^ 
Plettetiberg  Landmark,  the  great  Table  tnouatains,    and   the   Kurc^i^ 
from  ihe  BosjeMman  Hottentots  on  the  N.     Tlin  mean  length  and  Yam^ 
of  the  district  was  about  250  by  160  miles.     The  iuhabitants   aie  i^M 
grazier«.     Herds   of  Ij,UOD  f3pringlK>k»   hare    aometiinea    been   obscnd 
grazing  here,     Zebras,  lions,  and  huftaloeB  occur, —  Aigoa  Sajf^  in  ikU  &- 
trict,  lA  open  to  every  point  of  the  compass  from  N.E*  to  S-E*,  widi  gai 
anchorfige  in  5  fathointf  water.      Tlie  winds  blow  tliree-foortlifl  of  the  V9f 
from  N.W.,  when  the  bay  is  quite  smooth.     It  is  about  20  miles  in  oob- 
pass,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  6sh.     The  black  whale  resorts  to  it  ia 
great  numbera.    In  1828  the  raw  and  estimated  produce  of  cattle  expocttd 
from  this  place  amounted  to  £32,089. — It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  tbt 
Dr  Vanderkemp  fixed  his  residence,  and  founded  BetheUdorp  in  ratfacf  a 
unpromising  situation,  450  miles  E.  of  Cape-town.    Nevertheless  the  Hol- 
tentot  race  have  made  rapid  improvement  here,  and  this  too  while  tbe 
missions  were  exposed  to  the  incessant  persecution,  not  merely  of  the  pn»- 

vincial  functionaries,  but  of  the  colonial  government  itself. UUenka», 

about  18  miles  from  the  bay,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  district,     7k 
surrounding  country  is  fine,  and  abounds  wiUi  game. 
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CAFFRARIA. 


Some  geographers  apply  the  term  Caffraria  to  the  whole  tract  of  country 
extending  from  Mozambiqae  to  the  frontiera  of  the  Cape  territory,  and  in- 
de6nitely  westwards  ;  which,  however,  is  capable  of  a  mmnter  division  into 
the  foar  following  districts  :  The  country  of  the  ^roo^bor  on  the  N.W. ; 
the  district  of  Monomotapa  on  the  N.  £. ;  Caffraria  Proper  on  the  S.E. ; 
and  the  country  of  the  Betschuanas  on  the  S.  W.  These  countries  are 
inhabited  by  a  mnltitade  of  different  tribes,  but  all  apparently  belonging 
to  the  great  Caffre  stem ;  we  ehall  therefore  preface  our  topographical  ac- 
count of  the  country  with  a  general  description  of  the  Ca&e  nations. 

Of  ike  names  Caffre  and  Caffraria,']  "  The  Portuguese  navigators,** 
says  Malte  Bran,  "  after  doubling  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  more  advanced  in  civilization  as 
they  approached  the  N.,  where  the  Arabs  had  introduced  their  own  man- 
ners and  religious  belief.  These  Mahommedans  designated,  under  the 
vague  name  of  Caffres  or  '  heretics,*  all  the  natives  of  those  countries  into 
which  the  Mussulman  religion  bad  not  been  introduced.  Under  the  name 
of  Cqfarah,  or  Caffraria^  the  Arabian  geographers  comprehended  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa.  Caffraria  might  thus  reach  to  Nigritia,  line  the 
Indian  ocean  from  Zeila  as  far  as  Brava,  and  again  extend  to  the  borden 
of  the  sea  to  the  S.  of  Sofala.  In  proportion  as  the  specific  names  of 
kingdoms  and  people  became  known  to  Europeans,  the  extent  of  Cafiiaria 
diminished  on  the  maps,  and  had  nearly  become  extinct.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  while  extending  by  degrees  the  limits  oi 
their  colony  towards  the  E^  found  it  necessary  to  make  their  neighboun 
better  known,  they  adopted  the  Arabic  name,  transmitted  by  the  Portu- 
guese writers,  with  a  riew  of  ^plying  it  particularly  to  the  tribe  with 
whom  they  were  in  immediate  contact,  the  true  name  of  which  is  Kmtssttm 
We  conceive  that  the  term  Caffre  may  be  provisionally  employed  for  de- 
signating the  predominant,  and  probably  the  indigenous  race  of  eastern 
Africa,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  it  to  any 
particular  colony." 

The  Caffres,]  The  head  of  these  people  like  that  of  Europeans,  pre- 
sents a  raised  arch ;  the  nose,  6sr  from  being  fiat,  a]^>roaches  Uie  luK^cad 
form ;  they  have,  however,  the  Negro's  thick  lips,  and  the  large  buttocks 
of  the  Hottentot ;  their  frisxled  hair  is  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  Negro ; 
their  beard  stronger  than  the  Hottentot's ;  a  brown  or  iron-gray  com- 
plexion appears  to  separate  them  again  from  the  Negro.  "  The  chief," 
says  Rose,  '*  is  generally  distinguished  from  his  followers  by  a  carosie  of 
tiger  skin,  and  by  a  narrow  tasteful-headed  band  worn  round  the  head ; 
and  when  he  stands  surrounded  by  his  armed  attendants  wrapped  in  their 
dark  cloaks,  it  forms  a  moat  imposing  sight.  Their  figures  are  the  noblest 
that  my  eye  ever  gazed  upon ;  their  movements  the  moat  graceful,  and 
their  attitudes  the  proudest  standing-like  forms  of  monumental  bronxe.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  strong  resemblance  that  a  group  of  Caffi«a  haw 
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to  ihe  Greek  Bnd  Etruscan  antique  reroains,  eJtrept  llmt  tli^  savage  dra- 
pery is  more  scanty,  and  falls  in  simpler  foUU."  Tlie  a))|H>aranc«  of  tlw 
Caftre  when  prepared  for  war,  ia  wild  and  singulai".  His  carwie  is  thrown 
aside;  his  cororing  i»  an  ample  shield  fonned  of  a  liardene<i  hide;  thin 
hanga  on  one  arm,  while  a  bundle  of  five  Bs»agye!(  is  held  in  iho  riif^ht 
hand,  and  two  lofty  plumes  of  the  feathern  of  tin*  j^rey  oi-ano  are  fastened  lo 
hia  head  by  a  leathern  band.  Some  of  the  CaflVe  tribes  wear  het'lle- 
amulets,  the  use  of  which  we  ham  already  remarked  in  our  accoant  of  tin? 
Nubian  Negra  tril>e9.  The  Caffres  rarely  paint  their  fac^  with  differeol 
colours,  as  the  Hottentota  do  ;  but  often  paint  their  face  and  body  uni- 
formly red,  tritli  the  dtiHt  of  a  kind  of  red  cbalk,  meu  and  womem ;  the 
latter  especially  ndorn  their  ami«,  backs,  and  breasts  with  cicatrices  of  the 
size  of  grains  of  wheat,  placed  in  regular  rows,  which  are  commonly 
double,  triple,  and  Hometimen  quadruple.  These  cicatrices  are  formed  by 
thruBtin^  a  pointed  iron  through  the  skin,  and  pulling  it  forcibly  np,  so  as 
to  remain  proutinem  above  the  surfaco  of  the  body,  and  to  form  a  kind  uf 
has  relievo  work. 

I'Vom  the  stinking  diHHimilarity  of  the  Caflres  to  the  surrounding  tnbes 
in  countenance  and  in  tauguBgc,  they  have  l>eea  suppoaiHl  not  to  be  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  they  at  present  possess.  To  my, 
however,  from  whnt  other  country  they  hare  eniigi-ated,  wotild*  tre  fear, 
puzzle  the  mo4t  diligent  enquirer.  My  some  they  have  been  conjectured 
to  be  of  an  Arabian  original ;  and  in  their  progress  to»vards  the  C&[»e,  they 
have  been  8uppose<l  to  traverse  the  eaHiern  coast  of  Africa.  'Hie  CafTrc 
tiibes  practise  circumcision,  but  are  said  not  to  consider  it  in  a  religious 
light.  The  only  cause  assigned  by  them  for  such  a  custom,  is,  that  it  vrma 
practised  by  their  forefathers, — a  cause  with  which  thoy  expect  every  in- 
quirer to  he  satia6fKl.  **  1  never  could  perceive,"  says  Dr  Vanderkemp, 
"  that  they  had  any  religion,  or  any  idea  uf  the  existeuce  of  a  God.  1  am 
speaking  nationally  ;  for  there  are  many  individuals  who  have  Dome  notion 
of  his  existence,  which  they  have  received  from  a«ljacent  nations.  A  d^ 
cistvo  proof  of  what  I  here  say,  inth  respect  to  the  national  atheism  of 
the  C'atfrefl  is,  that  iliey  have  no  woni  in  their  language  to  express  the 
Deity. 

(usiottis.l  Their  medical  operaiions  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  magical ; 
and  most  of  their  complaints  are  cured  by  extracting  stonea,  aerjK'nts,  honon. 
pieces  of  wood,  &c.  out  of  the  body  of  tho  patient.  In  some  cases^  tlie 
complaint  is  considered  as  a  work  of  the  devil  poi^sessing  the  patient. 
When  the  devil  in  cast  out,  the  doctor  pretemls  to  take  hold  of  him  to  kill 
him  ;  but  is  commonly  oblige<l  to  run  after  him,  over  mountains  and 
through  vnllies,  with  an  assngye  in  his  hand,  and,  returning,  tells  the  cre- 
dulous people  tlint  he  could  not  overtake  him,  or  that  ho  has  killed  him. 
1  lived  in  a  place  ncai'  the  Keiskamma,  where  I  otnerved  a  great  heap  of 
stones  ;  and  that  every  one  who  passed  by,  threw  a  stone,  or  a  handful  of 
grass,  10  it.  Tlie  Caflre  captain  who  live*!  in  the  same  place,  declare*!,  that 
ho  himself  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  this  custom.  Tim  Hotlen- 
tou  throw  stouM  upon  the  graves  of  their  people  ;  but  this  was  no\  a 
grave."  They  do  not  hnry  their  dead,  hut  throw  them  to  thu  wolves: 
to  be  buried  U  the  king'w  i>«cluHive  privilege.  But  they  commonly  lay 
their  sick  people  out  in  the  Held,  in  be  devoureii  by  the  wolves  bvhrv 
thoy  die,  as  soon  as  ihey  consider  tli**ir  caso  as  desperate.  Tliey  are. 
however,  often  mistaken  in  their  fHogmtsix  ;  and  tlie  sick  person  retuma  lo 
his  Inmse,  and  recovers.      If  not,  the  cou*cqueiic<!  is  a  secoud,  and  jierhap^ 
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ft  third  exportation ;  after  which,  the  last  step  is  to  lock  up  tlie  patient  in 
his  boose,  with  a  little  meat  and  drink,  and  then  the  whole  kraal  breaks 
up,  and  they  lea^e  him  to  die.  "  It  was  a  long  time,"  continues  Dr  Van* 
derkemp,  "  before  I  could  trace  the  real  motives  for  this  cruel  practice ; 
but  since  I  am  a  little  more  acquainted  with  the  character  of  this  croel 
nation,  I  think  it  is  only  k>ve  to  self-preservation.  Hiey  fancy,  that  if 
they  snffer  the  disease  to  go  on,  it  will  bring  on  the  whole  society  (I  know 
not  what)  greater  calamity.  To  prevent  this,  they  know  no  other  remedy 
than  to  destroy  the  subject  of  the  distemper,  and  so  to  make  an  end  of  it. 
Their  conduct,  in  other  similar  cases,  is  perfectly  analogous.  When  they 
see  a  friend  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  bis  panic  frightens  them ;  and 
they  will  run  from  him,  or  throw  stones  at  him,  rather  than  help  him. 
Likewise,  whoi  a  cbild->bearing  woman  is  seized  with  labour,  every  one 
runs  from  her,  and  she  is  left  helpless.  When  they  intend  to  honoar  a 
person  whom  they  esteem,  they  give  him  a  new  name ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is  known  only  to  him  who  invented  it;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  this  name  is  spread  over  all  the  country.  Though  they  are  ex- 
tremely savage,  they  observe  a  peculiar  decency  in  their  manners.  I  re- 
collect only  one  instance  of  a  Ci^Fre  from  whom  an  indecent  word  escaped 
in  company ;  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  he  was  immediately  turned  out  of 
doors  for  it." 

GooernmeniS]  The  Cafire  tribes  are  divided  into  smaller  sections,  called 
AraaU,  each  of  which  has  its  own  chief  or  captain,  whose  dignity  is  here- 
ditary. It  often  happens  that  some  more  powerful  chief  usurps  a  kind  of 
kingly  authority  over  a  number  of  these  kraals. 

Mode  of  livuig,  and  means  of  mbsisience,2  They  subsist  upon  tlieir 
cattle,  which  is  only  of  the  ox  kind ;  they  have  neither  sheep,  hogs,  nor 
fowls.  If  a  roan  be  poor,  and  have  no  cattle,  he  goes  to  the  king,  or 
some  of  the  captains,  who  always  give  him  more  than  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity. They  have  a  second  resource  by  hnnting ;  and  a  third  by  agricid- 
ture.  Besides  this,  they  take  immense  quantities  of  cattle  from  the  Hot- 
tentots, and  an  reciprocally  robbed  of  their  own  by  other  tribes.  They 
never  eat  fish,  except  some  kraals  which  are  very  poor  ;  but  they  are,  as 
it  were,  separated  from  the  common  society,  and  on  that  account  are  de- 
spifted.  They  have  no  money ;  cattle,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence, supply  its  place,  by  way  of  exchange.  In  the  centre  of  every 
kraal  is  a  large  circular  area,  fenced  by  trees.  In  this  beast-kraal,  all  thti 
cattle  belonging  to  the  kraal  are  driven  in  the  evening,  and  milked  ;  and 
in  the  morning,  after  milking  again,  led  out  into  the  field,  and  watched  by 
a  few  of  their  young  people.  In  the  middle  of  this  beast-kraal,  each  fa- 
mily has  its  corn-magazine,  which  is  a  pit  dug  pretty  deep  into  the  ground. 
In  this  pit  the  com  lies  on  the  bare  ground,  but  is  covered  with  the  straw 
of  the  com,  and  this  agun  by  cow-dung ;  the  rest  is  filled  up  with  eartJi 
taken  from  the  kraal.  In  those  pits  the  com  remains  dry,  as  the  cow-dung 
keeps  out  the  run,  and  sncks  in  the  moisture.  Every  one  knows  his  own 
pit,  though  there  is  no  mark  upon  it.  When  the  pit  is  opened  for  the 
firat  time  after  the  harvest,  the  proprietor  gives  a  basket  full  of  it  to  every 
family  in  the  kraal,  and  a  somewhat  larger  portion  to  the  captain.  Every 
kraal  has  its  common  garden ;  and  many  families  private  ones.  They  are 
fenced  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beast-kraal ;  but  they  use  moro 
wood  to  them.  Every  year  they  make  a  new  fence,  and  the  old  one  sorvts 
for  fuel.  Besides  the  beast-kraal,  they  have  a  smaller  one,  in  whicli  they 
lock  up  their  calves,  which  they  night  and  day  keep  separate  from  the 
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^>re88ecl  downwards :  hy  tliU  means  some  powder  is  rubbed  oiF  the  two 
Liticks,  which  grows  gradually  hot,  black,  and  at  last  catches  fire. 
1      Mountains  and  Rivers,2    "  The  Caffre  nations,"  says  Malte  Bnin/'"  in- 
habit a  region  less  known  than  any  on  the  globe.     We  there  see,  behind 
m  marshy,  unhealthy,  but  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  arise  that  have 
%ma  rery  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  parallel  direction 
'Srith  the  coast,  that  is  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.     Do  these  interrupted  chains, 
'cnrersed  by  several  rivers,  proceed   from  a  plateau^  or  from  a  central 
I'dhain  ?      Do  the  rivers   Zambese,   Coava,  and  QuiUmanciy  derive   their 
*wnirces  from  amongst  rocks,  precipices,'  perhaps  even  from  the  midst  of 
l-Riows  and  ice,  or  are  they  formed  in  vast  sandy  plains,  like  those  from 
k^e  plateau  of  central  Asia,  or  from  verdant  sayannas,  similar  to  those  of 
I  America  ?     There  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  resolving  these  questions." 
t  Onr  missionaries  inform  as,  that  those  parts  of  Caifraria  which  they  have 
I  Tisited,  are  mountainous  and  rich  in  wator.     The  soil  is  argillaceous,  tem- 
pered with  fine  sand,  and  very  fertile.     The  whole  surface,  and  even  the 
tops  of  the  mountfluns,  are  covered  with  woods,  shrubs,  grass,  and  other 
Tegetables;  never  naked  and  parched,  except  in  tmcommonly  dry  sea- 


Climale,2  The  wint^,  which  is  the  rainy  season  at  the  Cape,  is  in 
Caffi^land  the  driest ;  and  most  of  the  rain  comes  down  by  thtmderstorms 
in  the  summer.  The  country  in  general  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  much  colder  than,  from  its  nearness  to  the  tropic,  might 
be  expected.  Perhaps  the  plentiful  rains,  the  high  mountains,  and  the 
strong  electricity  prevailing  in  the  atmc^phere,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  causes  of  its  fertility.  The  thunder-storms,  which  are  more  frequent 
and  tremendous  than  in  Europe,  exhibit  also  uncommon  phenomena.  The 
fiashes  of  lightning,  which  in  Europe  difiiise  a  light  through  the  air,  which 
dazzle  the  eye,  and  disappear  in  a  moment,  here  consist  of  a  stream  of  dis- 
tinct sparks  drawn  by  the  earth  from  the  clouds,  or  from  one  cloud  by  ano- 
ther. This  stream  is  commonly  double  or  triple ;  and  sometimes  lasts  two, 
or  two  seconds  and  a-half.  This  has  of  course  a  greater  force,  as  it  is 
attended  by  less  light.  There  is  little  difference  with  respect  to  cold  be-' 
tween  summer  and  winter :  and  if  sometimes  tho  green  leaves  of  some 
trees  look  not  so  bright  and  lively  in  this  last  season,  it  is  more  for  want 
of  rain,  than  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  country  is  remarkably  healthy. 
There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  great  mortality  among  this  people,  occa- 
sioned by  putrid  typhi,  arising  from  their  diet  when  milk  is  scarce  in  dry 
seasons,  and  their  close  confinement  in  their  huts, 

QuadrupecU.2  The  most  common  are  the  ox  and  the  wolf.  Of  the 
former  (including  bulls  and  cows)  they  often  possess  several  hundreds ; 
and  some  keep  above  a  thousand.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  two  kinds  :  the 
first  is  spotted  ;  and,  on  that  account,  called  by  the  colonists.  Tiger-wolf; 
— ^the  other  is  the  Strand-wolf,  The  first  is  most  common,  and  very  trou- 
blesome. The  lion  and  the  buffalo  are  less  frequent.  These  animals  seem 
to  be  fond  of  each  other,  and  commonly  keep  company ;  though  the  lion 
uses  the  buffalo  for  food.  Elks  grow  very  large :  one  of  them  affords 
more  meat  than  two  oxen :  they  are  easily  taken.  The  elephant  of  this 
ooantry  is  very  tall,  mnr''  •*  than  that  of  India  :  his  teeth  are  some- 

«  eight  and  nine  fie  ere  are  no  tame  horses  in  Caffreland, 

t  a  very  few,  whi  from  the  colony  ;  but  there  are  two 

'  ^d  horses,—  the  Kwagga :  the  former  is  more 

"freaked  thi.  The  K\va^e>  v*  ml  «nft.\«^  v»  '^>n. 
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ctiW9,  except  at  the  lime  of  milking.  Ruund  die  beaet  aud  calf-kraola  au 
placed  thtfir  Ijouaea,  pei'bapa  100  paceii  frani  Uieni.  They  are  bemispiK' 
roidal  IiutSj  built  by  their  women  ;  they  draw  a  circle  on  the  gToanci  u 
frons  about  eigbtoen  to  tweDty-fivti  feet  diameter,  and  pl&ce  on  ita  di- 
cutjifereQce  long  aticlcE,  at  about  the  disitaiice  of  a  ftK>t,  kaving  a  space  Sine 
a  door ;  then  ifaey  bend  and  join  tbem  so  bb  to  Form  «o  many  aroJjes 
crossing  each  other  at  the  top«  Ac^ro^s  these  they  Sx  tfamn^r  ooea  ui  tfr 
rious  diL'ections ;  thi»  kind  of  dome  is  stipported  by  one  or  more  (tm^ 
three,  or  four)  strong  palea,  thatched  with  straw,  and  lined  in  the  ioiidt 
with  clay  mixed  wi^h  cow^dnn^.  Tbe  entrance  is  two  or  three  f«et  hi|k 
At  the  inside  is  commonly  formed  a  kind  of  portal.  These  buU  bare  ow 
chimney;  but  the  fire  eaL-apes  tbt^ugh  the  straw  of  the  roof.  The  CatFrrt 
never  place  theii'  kraajg  close  to  a  river,  but  keep  always  at  a  distance  «< 
3  or  "iOO  pacea^  to  avoid  the  cold  and  fogs  orbing'  from  it ;  iuid  prefer  t 
woody  coqntiy :  whereas  tfte  Bushmen  avoid  woods,  and  keep  tbemselw* 
in  the  rocke» 

The  Caifre  com  i«  a  kind  of  miUet  {kolcus  Caffronim\  whidi  grovra  fron 
aeren  to  ten  feet  high  ;  the  stalks  are  about  an  icich  thick,  and  hare  a 
saccharine  taste.  The  com  itself  is  eaten  boiled  i  and  is  more  paJatshk 
dian  rice*  They  aUo  bruis-e  it  between  two  stones*  and  make  unleaTened 
bread  pf  it,  Tbey  Uk^wi^  malt  it,  after  whit^h  it  ia  boiled,  and  the  de- 
coction fermented.  This  diink  they  call  tjaioa.  When  they  sow  tbii 
CQi-n — which  h  the  work  of  the  women — they  use  neither  [dangh  niir 
spade,  uor  any  manure,  but  only  throw  the  seed  on  the  grssa  ;  after  thim 
tliey  pnah  off  the  |^asa  with  a  kind  of  wouden  spade*  By  thts  operatiao, 
tile  seed  falls  on  the  ground,  and  ia  covered  with  the  gra^»  Frocn  midep- 
nenth  this  half-dried  and  half-rotten  graas,  the  com  afterwards  apriogs  ap» 
There  is  another  kind  of  corn,  which  they  call  bona  ^  it  Is  known  in 
the  colony  by  the  uame  of  wealis^  and  in  Hnlland  by  that  of  Turkis^h  cF>rn,. 
llie  grains  grow  much  larger  here  than  in  Europe,  and  are  equal  to  peas. 
They  sow  also  pumpkins,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  water-melons.  Besides 
this  garden-stuff,  they  use  several  vegetables  which  grow  wild ;  most  of 
them  are  roots  and  fruits  unknown  in  Europe*  Of  the  last,  the  ittgouja 
is  a  large  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  of  the  drupa  kind,  which  is  of  a  delicivap 
flavour,  Teaembling  that  of  sugar  acidulated  with  lemon-juice  :  it  ia  of  n 
oval  form,  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  Caffres  cultirate  tobacco  ia 
great  quantities ;  and  draw  its  smoke  firom  a  wooden  pipe,  which  is  insrrt" 
ed  in  a  cow's  horn,  half  filled  with  water.  The  head  of  the  pipe  coniam- 
ing  the  tobacco,  is  placed  vertically ;  the  stem,  running  obliquely  Ai 
wards,  pierces  the  side  of  the  horn,  below  Ihe  (surface  of  tlic  water, 
close  up  the  orifices  of  the  horn  with  the  pahn  of  their  hand,  leaving 
a  small  aperture,  through  which  they  suck  in  the  smoke,  llh? 
dislikes  salt ;  and  instead  of  it,  rolls  his  mrat  through  cow-dnng^ 
throws  it  on  the  fire  to  roast  it ;  being  first  cut  into  long  slicee^  w| 
zig-zag.  When  one  of  their  principal  men  diuoK,  the$e  slices, 
a  stick,  are  offered  him  by  a  servant.  He  cuta  off  hi«  piece  with 
gye,  and  divides  it  among  some  of  the  company,  to  whom  he  gives  a 
of  his ;  who,  in  receiving  it,  says  unkoes  *  I  thnnk  you.'  After  thisj 
one  cuts  for  himself.  Fire  is  kindled  by  the  friction  of  oo»- 
another,  of  the  wood  called  dethe.  The  cue  iw  laid  flat  b|»* 
the  other  is  pltu^ed  vertically  upon  the  formerj  and  ita  erti- 
vity  made  in  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  vme  -,  t.W  vei;ticjd 
erf  quickly  between  the  two  \uixkOis,  u\wV*^  ^w  ^^aait 
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•  pressed  downwards :  by  tliis  means  some  powder  is  rabbed  off  the  two 

sticks,  which  grows  gradually  liot,  black,  and  at  last  catches  fire. 
'  MoufUains  and  Riv€rs>2  "  '^he  Cafire  nations/'  says  Malte  Bran/'"  in- 
'  habit  a  region  less  known  than  any  on  the  globe.  We  there  see,  behind 
a  marshy,  unhealthy,  but  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  arise  that  hare 
been  rery  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  coast,  that  is  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  Do  these  interrupted  chains, 
trarersed  by  several  rivers,  proceed  from  a  platenu,  or  from  a  central 
chain  ?  Do  the  rivers  Zambese^  Coava,  and  Quilimancif  derive  their 
•ources  from  amongst  rocks,  precipices,'  perhaps  even  ft-om  the  midst  of 
mows  and  ice,  or  are  they  formed  in  vast  sandy  plains,  like  those  from 
the  plateau  of  central  Asia,  or  from  verdant  sayannas,  similar  to  those  of 
America  ?  There  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  resolving  these  questions.*' 
Our  missionaries  inform  us,  that  those  parts  of  CafTraria  which  they  have 
visited,  are  mountainous  and  rich  in  water.  The  soil  is  argillaceous,  tem- 
pered with  fine  sand,  and  very  fertile.  The  whole  surface,  and  even  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  are  covered  with  woods,  shrubs,  grass,  and  other 
vegetables;  never  naked  and  parched,  except  in  uncommonly  dry  sea- 
sons. 

ClimaU,2  The  winter,  which  is  the  rainy  season  at  the  Cape,  is  in 
Caffi*eland  the  driest ;  and  most  of  the  rain  comes  down  by  thunderstorms 
in  the  summer.  The  country  in  general  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  much  colder  than,  from  its  nearness  to  the  tropic,  might 
be  expected.  Perhaps  the  plentiful  rains,  the  high  mountains,  and  the 
strong  electricity  prevailing  in  the  atmosphere,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  causes  of  its  fertility.  The  thunder-storms,  which  are  more  frequent 
and  tremendous  than  in  Europe,  exhibit  also  uncommon  phenomena.  The 
flashes  of  lightning,  which  in  Europe  difiiise  a  light  through  the  air,  which 
dazzle  the  eye,  and  dis^pear  in  a  moment,  here  consist  of  a  stream  of  dis- 
tinct sparks  drawn  by  the  earth  from  the  clouds,  or  from  one  cloud  by  ano- 
ther. This  stream  is  commonly  double  or  triple ;  and  sometimes  lasts  two, 
or  two  seconds  and  a-half.  This  has  of  course  a  greater  force,  as  it  is 
attended  by  less  li^t.  There  is  little  difference  with  respect  to  cold  be-' 
tween  summer  and  winter :  and  if  sometimes  the  green  leaves  of  some 
trees  look  not  so  bright  and  lively  in  this  last  season,  it  is  more  for  want 
of  rain,  than  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  country  is  remarkably  healthy. 
There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  great  mortality  among  this  people,  occa- 
sioned by  putrid  typhi,  arising  from  their  diet  when  milk  is  scarce  in  dry 
seasons,  and  their  close  confinement  in  their  huts. 

Quadrupeds*'^  The  most  common  are  the  ox  and  the  wolf.  Of  the 
former  (including  bulls  and  cows)  they  often  possess  several  hundreds ; 
and  some  keep  above  a  thousand.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  two  kinds  :  the 
first  is  spotted  ;  and,  on  that  account,  called  by  the  colonists,  Tiger'tvolf; 
— the  oUier  is  the  Sirand'tvolf.  The  first  is  most  common,  and  very  trou- 
blesome. The  lion  and  the  buffalo  are  less  frequent.  These  animals  seem 
to  be  fond  of  each  other,  and  commonly  keep  company ;  though  the  lion 
uses  the  buffalo  for  food.  Elks  grow  very  large :  one  of  them  affords 
meat  than  two  oxen :  they  are  easily  taken.  The  elephant  of  this 
very  tall,  much  more  ■*»  *hask  that  of  India  :  his  teeth  are  some- 
d  nine  feet  long  re  no  tame  horses  in  Caffreland, 

Tt  which  am  the  colony  ;  but  there  are  two 

, — llie  J  "^wagga  :  the  former  is  more 

Ma  the  '^,w%srs;ak  \si  «m  «w&\n.>{  V^  '<^^^k> 
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wolf,  Mn\  (Iri^'cs  liira  oat  of  thu  field  wUicli  he  inlialiita.  The  ti^  of  tbii 
country  b  not  etrpiiked,  bat  spolted  wuU  Binall  browTj  spoi«.  **  I  mmt 
ako  luentioiK*'  i^ti)'^  Dr  Vanderki^iti|>,  "  Bti  luiimal,  tlte  naiu&  of  \r\uch  i» 
jiot  kiiowii  111  tin?  colony,  aa  they  call  it  the  Unkoomi  AoIiraI.  The  Hut- 
tentotA  call  it  Kmnma^  It  in  fKimetiineA  ai^en  among  a  herd  of  elkiv  mi 
is  madt  liiirher  than  lliese.  It  was  never  cnnght  nor  shot,  as  it  is,  by  « 
Hwiftnesn,  wtiapproacbable  ;  it  ba8  tbe  fonn  of  n  bors(>,  and  is  etrvflketi; 
but  finer  tlnui  the  Tkta.  Ir«  step  ts  like  thut  Qi  a  bo^»i^  I  lookNl  np« 
tliia  desrription  as  RomeAvhnt  fabulous*,  till  w&  came  near  the  TL-itjaoi, 
nmoTi^  tbe  Bn«cht»f*n  ;  therij  otm  of  uur  r^omp^y  uaw  nn  aniioal  amoor 
some  kwBgga?,  wbirh  be  bhit  nm'er  st^ii  bi'firre  s  bo  *mA,  that  it  was  lilu 
n  most  beautifol  horse,  Imt  mufb  larger,  llie  Bu»ebmeit  pouited  to  i 
pliun»  where  they  said  thnae  animah  were  found  in  jtfreot  numbeTs*  Tbit 
iwit*  bod  a  tail  like  tbftt  of  a  ngmty  hut  willi  a  much  lonj^er  btincb  of  Iwin 
at  tbe  point."  Tliis  flppear*  to  be  thft  unkoni  of  Camphel]  and  otinx 
At  MaalidW,  a  town  m  tbe  tcrritoiy  of  the  Tamadias,  an  aTjtinal  of  tbe 
i-binoteros  kind  was  killed  in  1821,  hBTing-  a  horn  proj<?ctittg^  tbtp*  (wl 
from  the  forebeadj  arif^iug  alMJiit  t<*ii  inches  flbove  the  tip  of  tlie  tiows  A 
few  inibea  of  a  aniall  HOfoiid  honij  behintb  did  not  affect  its  unirom  tf 
pearance.  The  hea<l  meaft«ri**d  three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  tl»^  ear*  U 
is  at  pr(4sont  dppo*sit*Kl  in  tli*^  British  Museum*  The  origin,  figiirpj  ppit 
tton^  and  niH^^itudc  of  the  bom  corresptiinided  ejcai^'lly  with  the  ■bore- 
mentioned  repreyentation  of  the  unicorrj  in  the  Bufthraaii  cavt^  of  Bwnbo, 
tks  ibslinealtMl  by  Barrow,  and  not  the  anjalle^t  doubt  i*an  remaiti  tJiat  Sir 
Caniphell'R  animal  is  identical  with  tbe  Bunbttkau  original^  as  far  dovm  « 
tbe  neck.  Tlie  country  in  which  it  wna  killed,  hes  directly  north  frtno 
that  ttssigned  to  the  unicorn  hy  Barrow,  namely,  ht^hiiid  the  Bainba  mcna- 
tainSf  where  tbe  animal  found  by  Campbell  is  &o  far  from  being  nin^,  **  thM 
tbo  (ia(ivefs  hardly  took  thf  Buiallest  notice  of  the  bead,  but  treated  it  as  ft 
tiling  familiar  to  t!»ein/'  Tlioy  make  from  one  liom,  four  handl*^  for  tlieir 
battle-axes.  Tbe  leopard  is  a  different  animal  from  that  of  the  sponed 
tiger,  and  very  tame,  if  educated  young.  The  African  stag  also  diffien 
from  tbe  Etiropean :  it  is  larger,  more  fierce,  and  its  horns  are  without  ra- 
mifications. There  are  two  sorts  of  wild  bogs.  Tbe  riunoceroa  with 
two  boms,  and  the  sea-cow,  are  also  natives  of  this  cotintry.  Tike  latter 
has  strength  and  courage  enough  to  throw  a  rhinoceros  from  the  rocks 
down  into  tbe  river.  The  rhinoceros,  however,  is  the  terror  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  sometimes  puts  many  of  them  to  flight.  There  is  a  variety  of 
different  sorts  of  bucks,  distinguished  by  tbe  names  of  Steinbok,  Spring- 
bok, Rietbok,  Boschhoky  Klipspringevy  Bonteboky  Gemsbok,  lyuiker, 
Blaaumebok,  Rhecbok,  and  Orbieije.  Dr  Vanderkemp  says,  "  Among 
the  quadrupeds,  I  may  rank  a  serpent  with  four  legs,  called  by  the  Cafires, 
Kabe  ;  and  also  a  numerous  tribe  of  lizards,  from  which  the  former  differs, 
and  of  which  I  can  only  mention  tbe  geitje,  the  salamander,  and  the  ca- 
meleon." 

Insects,  S^cS]  **  Two  kinds  of  spiders,"  says  Dr  Vanderkemp,  *•  attract- 
ed my  attention  ;  the  one  being  very  large,  and  tbe  other  smaller,  having 
on  its  back  a  b&rd  and  very  broad  shell,  like  white  enamel.  There  is  a 
very  large  sort  of  scolopendra,  large  snails,  and  multitudes  of  scorpions, 
the  bite  of  which  is  sud  to  be  mortal :  that  a  wound  made  by  its  stiug  ia 
the  tail,  is  not  so,  I  have  experienced  more  than  once.  There  are  also  a 
iety  of  butterflies,  and  the  mantis,  'Hiis  animal  appears  to  Irnre  been 
in  some  reverence,  as  its  name  seems  to  import.     The  Hottentots 
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consider  it  almost  as  a  deity,  and  offer  their  prayers  to  it^  begging  that  it 
may  not  destroy  them ;  and  the  Cafires  call  it  Oumtoaidzoutouy  that  \», 
*  Child  of  Heaven/  There  is  also  a  variety  of  locusts,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  wild  honey.  Phimpi,  Khaendi^  Naambot  Noussou,  Chamba,  and 
Inthango,  are  different  sorts  of  serpents.  The  first,  I  think,  is  the  Cobra- 
capello  of  the  colony ;  the  second,  a  greenish  water-snake ;  the  third,  a 
large  grey  serpent  of  the  woods ;  the  fourth,  a  yellow-coloured  one ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  vipers  ;  the  former  is  the  large  puff-adder ;  the  latter  is 
the  viper  of  the  mountains.  Caffraria  produces  many  sorts  of  ants ;  some 
of  them  build  their  nests  above  the  ground  of  clay,  of  an  hemispherical 
form,  the  radius  of  which  is  from  one  to  three  feet ;  another  sort  build 
houses  of  a  conical  shape,  being  very  acute  at  the  top.  I  have  seen  mul- 
titudes of  fish  in  several  rivers ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  what  kind  they 
were  :  the  only  fish  I  have  eaten  of  is  the  eel." 

TTie  Natal  CoastC^  The  Natal  coast,  extending  from  the  great  Fish- 
river,  near  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Lorenco-Marquez 
or  Lagoa,  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected 
by  fields  or  magnificent  savannas ;  there  is  no  port  safe,  and  sufficiently 
deep,  to  afford  shelter  to  large  ships.  None  of  these  rivers  have  a  long 
course.  In  the  interior  are  chiuns  of  mountains  that  appear  to  be  of  a  cal- 
careous nature,  as  the  natives  hollow  caverns  in  them,  in  which  they  live 
with  their  herds.  The  holcus,  maize,  and  cattle,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  obtain  a  species  of  silk  &om  a  plant  like  the  ascle- 
pias  of  Syria. 

Ttnbe  of'  the  Kousaa.i*']  The  tnbe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracing, 
the  coast  from  S.  to  N.,  is  that  of  the  Koussas.  We  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Lichtenstein  and  Alberti.  The 
country  of  the  Koussas  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  river  Key,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Keyskamma  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  a  great 
chain  of  mountains,  crossing  from  W.  to  £.,  dividing  it  from  the  territory 
of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Keyskamma  and  Bufl&lo ; 
the  last  alone  furnishes  good  water.  The  territory  between  the  Great 
Fisch  and  the  Keyskamma,  including  a  parallelogram  of  2000  square  miles 
of  the  finest  land  in  Caffi-aria,  fertile,  well-watered,  abounding  in  luxurious 
pastures,  has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Cafires,  Gaika, 
and  now  forms  a  new  district  of  the  Cape  territory,  under  the  name  of 
Albany. 

The  Tamhookies.^  After  passing  the  river  Key,  or  its  tributary  streams 
the  2^tno  and  Bcumhy  you  enter  the  country  of  the  Tambookies  ;  the  true 
name  of  which,  according  to  a  modem  traveller,  is  Ma-Thimba,  It  is 
from  these  people  that  the  Koussas  derive  their  songs,  composed  less  of 
words  than  of  syllables  unintelligible  to  themselves.  They  possess  iron 
and  copper  mixed  with  silver ;  at  least  their  rings  are  composed  of  a  similar 
metal. 

The  Hambounas*'}  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nabagana  are  the  Ham- 
bounas ;  their  identity  with  the  Mambookas,  supported  by  Lichtenstein,  is 
not  altogether  incontestible.  llie  first  name  is  that  given  by  the  Gonaquas 
to  a  colony  bordering  on  the  Tambookies ;  the  second  is  the  name  that  the 
traveller,  Van-Eeenen,  heard  given  in  the  country,  a  name  also  known  to 
^^pa^nann.  According  to  Lichtenstein,  the  Koussas  call  them  Imniho. 
They  cannot  be  distinguished  among  these  obscure  and  uncertain  deno- 
minations. Among  the  colonies  remote  from  the  coast  are  the  Abbatoana 
and  Madnana, 
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wolf,  and  driven  liim  out  of  iht*.  field  which  lie  hihabits.  The  tig^r  t>f  lb 
countty  h  not  etreftkeii,  but  spotted  with  ginall  browft  spots,  **  I  miM 
also  taention,"  isayfl  Dr  Vanderkemp,  '*  an  animal,  the  name  of  whicb  » 
not  known  in  the  colmiVt  aa  they  fall  it  the  Unknown  AnimaU  TheHou 
tt-tit**!^  cnll  it  Kantma.  It  is  mimetiineii  t*een  aniung  a  herd  of  elka,  tai 
ta  Tnuih  higher  tttan  theae.  It  was  neyer  c&u^f^il  nor  allot,  as  it  b,  bfOi 
Hwifluew,  unapproachahlv  ;  it  Jia*  the  form  of  &  horee^  and  ifi  8ire«k«d; 
but  finer  than  the  Vatt,  Its  step  is  like  that  of  a  horee-  I  looked  tip« 
this  description  as  sonipwliat  fabnloua^  till  we  came  npar  the  Teiij»n4. 
among  tba  Boschmen  ;  there  onu  of  our  company  ^&w  an  aniiiial  amonf 
Mnne  kwa^an,  which  lie  had  never  »een  beftre  :  he  ^aid,  t}iai  it  was  li^ 
a  raoat  heautiftj!  horae,  hut  much  larger*  Tlie  Bo^hiuen  p4M»t«d  to  • 
plain,  where  thffj  said  the«i?  aiiimala  were  found  in  great  naiubers*  Th» 
one  had  a  tail  like  that  of  a  ri  goUi  hut  with  a  much  longer  btindi  of  hain 
at  the  poinl,^'  Tliis  appears  to  he  the  unicom  of  Catnpbtdl  find  oihtn. 
At  Mashow,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  tlie  Tamahae,  an  autmal  of  t^ 
riiinocenw  kind  waa  killed  in  1681,  having  a  horn  projecting  tlirtw  (w* 
from  the  forehead,  arising  aliont  ten  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  notaf^  A 
few  inches  of  a  sutoll  second  harn,  behindi  rli<l  not  affect  itt*  unicom  i^ 
pe(Lranc(;«  The  head  measured  three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  ibe  «ir.  b 
19  at  present  deposited  in  the  British  Musenni,  Tlje  ori^n,  figure,  poei- 
tion^  and  uiagnitude  of  the  honi  rorreapondcd  exactly  with  the  ahovf!^ 
Dientioited  repre»entati<>ii  of  the  nnteorn  in  the  Bushman  CKves  of  BanilK^ 
Bfl  dehnt'ated  by  Barrow^  and  not  the  vmnlleat  doubt  can  remain  that  Mr 
Campbell's  niiimal  is  identical  with  the  Bu^^hinnn  original,  a$  fai-  down  jbi 
the  neck.  Tlio  country  in  which  it  was  killed,  lies  direcllj^  nrjiih  from 
that  afi^i^ed  to  the  unicorn  by  Barrow,  namely,  behind  the  Bajnba  niunn- 
tainsj  where  the  animal  found  hyC»mpbeU  h  »o  far  from  being  rare,  "  tW 
the  natives  hardlj'  took  the  Rinallest  notice  of  thi;  he»d,  but  treuted  it  as  a 
thing  familiar  fo  them."  Tiiey  make  from  one  horn,  four  handler  for  their 
battle-axes.  The  leopard  is  a  different  animal  from  that  of  the  spotted 
tiger,  and  very  tame,  if  educated  young.  The  African  stag  also  diffen 
from  the  European :  it  is  larger,  more  fierce,  and  its  horns  are  without  ra- 
mifications. There  are  two  sorts  of  wild  hogs.  The  rhinoceros  with 
two  boms,  and  the  sea-cow,  are  also  natives  of  this  country.  The  latter 
has  strength  and  courage  enough  to  throw  a  rhinoceros  from  the  rocks 
down  into  the  river.  The  rhinocercw,  however,  is  the  terror  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  sometimes  puts  many  of  them  to  flight.  There  is  a  variety  of 
different  sorts  of  bucks,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Sieinbok,  Spring- 
bokf  Rietbok,  Boschhok,  Klipspringer^  Boniebok,  Gem^bok,  Duiker^ 
Bhanweboki  Rhecbok,  and  Orbietje.  Dr  Vanderkemp  says,  **  Among 
the  quadrupeds,  I  may  rank  a  serpent  with  four  legs,  called  by  the  Ca&es,. 
Kabe  ;  and  also  a  numerous  tribe  of  lizards,  from  which  the  former  differs, 
and  of  which  I  can  only  mention  the  geitje,  the  salamander,  and  the  ca- 
meieon." 

Insects^  4*<^,3  "  Two  kinds  of  spiders,"  says  Dr  Vanderkemp,  "  attract- 
ed my  attention  ;  the  one  being  very  large,  and  the  other  smaller,  having 
on  its  back  a  hard  and  very  broad  shell,  like  white  enamel.  There  is  a 
very  large  sort  of  scolopendra,  large  snails,  and  multitudes  of  scorpions, 
the  bite  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal :  that  a  wound  made  by  ita  sting  in 
the  tail,  is  not  so,  I  have  experienced  more  than  once.  There  are  also  a 
wiety  of  butterflies,  and  the  mantis.     'Hiis  animal  appears  to  have  been 

d  in  some  reverence,  as  its  name  seems  to  import.     The  Hottentots 
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coBBider  it  almost  as  a  deity,  and  offer  their  prayers  to  it,  begging  that  it 
may  not  destroy  them ;  and  the  Caffres  call  it  Oumiott7nzouhu,  that  v^ 
*  Child  of  Heaven.*  There  is  also  a  variety  of  locusts,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  wild  honey.  Phimpi,  Kkaendiy  Naambot  Noussou,  Ckamha^  and 
JnthangOi  are  different  sorts  of  serpents.  The  first,  I  think,  is  the  Cobra- 
capello  of  the  colony ;  the  second,  a  greenish  water-snake ;  the  third,  a 
large  grey  serpent  of  the  woods ;  the  fourth,  a  yellow-colonred  one ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  vipers  ;  the  former  is  the  large  pxiff-adder ;  the  latter  is 
the  viper  of  the  mountains.  Cafiraria  produc-es  many  sorts  of  ants ;  some 
of  them  build  their  nests  above  the  ground  of  clay,  of  an  hemispherical 
form,  the  radius  of  which  is  from  one  to  three  feet ;  another  sort  build 
houses  of  a  conical  shf^e,  being  very  acute  at  the  top.  I  have  seen  mul- 
titudes of  fish  in  several  rivers ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  what  kind  they 
were  :  the  only  fish  I  have  eaten  of  is  the  eel." 

TTie  Natal  Coast^  The  Natal  coast,  extending  from  the  great  Fish- 
river,  near  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Lorenco-Marqucz 
or  Lagoa,  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected 
by  fields  or  magnificent  savannas ;  there  is  no  port  safe,  and  sufficiently 
deep,  to  afford  shelter  to  large  ships.  None  of  these  rivers  have  a  long 
course.  In  the  interior  are  chains  of  mountains  that  appear  to  be  of  a  cal- 
careous nature,  as  the  natives  hollow  caverns  in  them,  in  which  they  live 
with  their  herds.  The  holctu,  maize,  and  cattle,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  obtain  a  species  of  silk  fi-om  a  plant  like  the  ascle- 
pias  of  Syria. 

Tribe  of'  the  Koussas."]  The  tnbe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracing 
the  coast  from  S.  to  N.,  is  that  of  the  Koussas.  We  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Lichtenstein  and  Albert!.  The 
country  of  the  Koussas  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  river  Key,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Keyskamma  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  a  great 
chain  of  mountains,  crossing  from  W.  to  E.,  dividing  it  from  the  territory 
of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Keyskamma  and  BuMo ; 
the  last  alone  furnishes  good  water.  The  territory  between  the  Great 
Flsch  and  the  Keyskamma,  including  a  parallelogram  of  2000  square  miles 
of  the  finest  land  in  Caffi*aria,  fertile,  well-watered,  abounding  in  luxurious 
pastures,  has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Ca&es,  Gaika, 
and  now  forms  a  new  (Ustrict  of  the  Cape  territory,  under  the  name  of 
Albany. 

The  Tamhookies.']  After  passing  the  river  Key,  or  its  tributary  streams 
the  Zomo  and  Ba»mh,  yon  enter  the  country  of  the  Tambookies ;  the  true 
name  of  which,  according  to  a  modem  traveller,  is  Ma-Tliimba.  It  is 
from  these  people  that  the  Koussas  derive  their  songs,  composed  less  of 
words  than  of  syllables  unintelligible  to  themselves.  They  possess  iron 
and  copper  mixed  with  silver ;  at  least  their  rings  are  composed  of  a  similar 
metal. 

The  Hambounas.2  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nabagana  are  the  Ham- 
bounas ;  their  identity  with  the  Mambookca,  supported  by  Lichtenstein,  is 
not  altogether  incontestible.  llie  first  name  is  that  given  by  the  Gonaquas 
to  a  colony  bordering  on  the  Tambookies ;  the  second  is  the  name  that  the 
traveller,  Van-Reenen,  heard  given  in  the  country,  a  name  aUo  known  to 
Sparroann.  According  to  Lichtenstein,  the  Koussas  call  them  Immbo. 
liiey  cannot  be  distinguished  among  these  obscure  and  uncertain  deno- 
minations. Among  the  colonies  remote  from  the  coast  are  the  Abhatoana 
and  Madnana, 
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wolf,  nn<1  ilrires  liitn  out  of  t\iG  field  wliich  lie  iuliAbits.  The  tiffer  of  lin 
country  m  nnt  streakt'd,  but  spoUed  Willi  small  bronii  epot««  ''  I  nuui 
alao  mention,"  saya  Dr  V^Uerkenip,  **  an  animal,  tbe  nmue  of  whicfa  u 
not  knowTi  in  the  colony,  as  they  call  it  tbe  Unknown  AniiuaK  The  H«- 
tenttitn  Cftll  it  Kmnma.  It  i&  nometimes  aoen  amoug  a  hertl  of  elka,  aiud 
is  iiiueli  hij^lifr  llian  ibeHe.  It  was  nevEr  cauglit  nor  ahot;,  aa  it  is,  by  iu 
8^vi^ne«j.H;,  unapproachable  ;  it  lisi^  th<^  form  of  a  horne,  and  is  fFtrvaki^; 
bnt  finer  than  ibe  Zlaw.  Its  tit*^p  ia  like  that  of  a  horse*  I  looked  npii 
thia  deHCfiption  ib  Rome^vhat  febulous,  till  we  came  ii^«r  the  Tei^oi. 
among-  the  Bosrhmen  ;  thftre  mio  of  our  company  aaw  an  Atumal  amms, 
Bome  kwii^a»,  wliicb  lie  bad  never  Been  before :  he  said,  tbat  it  ww  liif 
a  most  bf?nutifnl  horh^,  but  much  Isj^r.  The  Bo^chmen  pointed  to  % 
plain,  wliere  they  said  tbeae  aniinals  were  found  iti  great  numbers.  Tlii* 
one  hful  a  tail  liki>  that  of  a  ngoUj  but  with  £  much  longer  bunch  of  loin 
at  the  point.*"  This  appeal's  to  be  the  ujiicorn  of  CampbeH  fl^id  otheiv 
At  Masbow,  a  to^Tt  in  the  temtory  of  tlie  Tamahfts,  an  aninial  of  liv 
rhinorertw  kind  was  killed  in  18S1,  bnvirig  a  horn  projectin|r  lhr«^  fwi 
fi-om  tlie  forehead,  arising  about  tou  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  tto«4^.  A 
few  inches  of  a  ^malL  seconfl  horn,  behmdj  flul  t]ot  affect  its  unicom  sp* 
peamnce.  The  head  measured  three  feet  from  the  tnouth  to  the  par*  H 
is  at  prei^ent  dt^posited  in  the  British  Museum*  Tl(e  ori^n,  figur^^  poii- 
tion,  and  magtiitude  of  tli*!  honi  corresponded  exactly  with  iJie  aboTp- 
ftientirnied  representation  of  the  unicorn  in  the  Bu&bmaii  euves  of  Bainlhv 
SA  deUneated  by  Barrow,  and  not  the  amallost  doubt  fan  remain  tliat  Mr 
Campbell'^  animal  is  identical  \^lh  the  Biufbrnaa  original,  a»  f&r  down  m 
the  neck*  Tlje  country  in  wliich  it  waa  killed,  lies  directly  north  froai 
that  luiHi^tied  to  the  nnicotn  by  Barrow^  namely,  behind  the  Bamba  edvoh- 
tninttf  where  the  animal  found  by  Campbell  ia  ao  far  from  b^ng  rare,  '^  thu 
the  imtiv^ii  Finrdly  took  the  smallest  notice  of  the  head^  but  tr^ttted  U  bs  i 
thing'  familiar  to  tlieniJ*  Tliuy  make  from  one  bom,  four  bajidju«^  fortlMiv 
hnttlp-axes.  The  leopard  ia  a  different  animal  from  tlmt  of  the  Kjxnttd 
tiger,  and  very  tame,  if  educated  young.  The  Afriran  atag  aI»o  dtffen 
from  th^  European ;  it  is  larger,  more  fierce,  and  its  horuH  are  without  ra- 
mificfttioiis.  There  arc  t^Vfi  aorta  of  wild  bogs-  ITte  rhinoceros  with 
two  horns,  and  the  sea-cow,  are  also  natives  of  this  country.  The  latier 
has  Btrenji^th  and  courage  enough  to  thr<.»w  a  rljinoceroa  from  the  rock* 
down  into  the  river.  The  rhinoceros,  however,  is  the  terror  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  Romi^times  put^  many  of  tbem  to  flight.  There  ia  a  varietr  of 
different  ports  of  bucki!,  dintinguiHhed  by  the  namea  of  Sicinbok,  Spring' 
My  Rieiboky  Hoschhok,  Kiipspringtr^  Euniehok^  Gcmslmk^  UmkeTf 
Biaauwebok^  Rhechok,  and  Orbietjc,  Dr  Vaiiderkcmp  says,  '*  Amon&r 
the  quadrupedft,  I  may  rank  a  serpent  with  foarlef^^  called  by  the  Caffres, 
Kabc  ;  and  also  a  numerous  tribe  of  li^attls,  from  wliich  the  former  diffen*, 
and  of  which  I  ran  only  mention  the  geitje,  the  salamander^  and  the  ca< 
m el  eon." 

Insects,  i5*c.  j  "  Two  kinds  of  spiderfl,"  eays  Dr  Vanderkemp^  "  attrtict- 
6d  my  flttpntion  ;  the  one  being  very  lar|»e,  and  the  other  smaller,  having 
on  its  back  a  hard  and  very  broad  febell,  like  white  enamek  There  is  a 
Tery  larj^^e  Hort  of  scolopendra,  large  Bnailn,  and  mnHitudc*  of  Bcorpionsi 
ihe  hire  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal  ',  thai  a  wound  made  by  its  sting  in 
the  tail,  (m  not  so,  I  have  experienced  more  than  once.  There  are  also  a 
variety  of  butterflies,  and  the  manlis,  'Hiia  atiunal  appears  to  have  been 
in  some  reverence,   a^  ixn   name   seems  to  import*     The  IIatlentot« 
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presfieil  downwards :  by  t1)U  means  some  powder  is  rubbed  off  the  two 
sticks,  which  grows  gradually  hot,  black,  and  at  last  catches  fire. 

Mountains  and  RiversJ]  "  The  Caffre nations,"  says  Malte  Brun,'"  in- 
habit a  region  less  known  than  any  on  the  globe.  We  there  see,  behind 
a  marshy,  unhealthy,  but  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  arise  that  hare 
been  rery  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  coast,  that  is  from  S.  W.  to  N.  £.  Do  these  interrupted  chains, 
traversed  by  several  rivers,  proceed  from  a  plateatty  or  from  a  central 
diain  ?  Do  the  rivers  Zambese,  Coava,  and  QuiUmanci,  derive  their 
sources  from  amongst  rocks,  precipices,'  perhaps  even  from  the  midst  of 
snows  and  ice,  or  are  they  formed  in  vast  sandy  plains,  like  ^ose  from 
the  plateau  of  central  Asia,  or  from  verdant  savannas,  similar  to  those  of 
America  ?  There  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  resolving  these  questions." 
Our  missionaries  inform  us,  that  those  parts  of  Caflraria  which  they  have 
visited,  are  mountainous  and  rich  in  water.  The  soil  is  argillaceous,  tem- 
pered with  fine  sand,  and  very  fertile.  Hie  whole  surface,  and  even  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  are  covered  with  woods,  shrubs,  grass,  and  other 
vegetables;  never  naked  and  parched,  except  in  uncommonly  dry  sea- 
sons. 

Ciimale,']  The  winter,  which  is  the  rainy  season  at  the  Cape,  is  in 
Cafireland  the  driest ;  and  most  of  the  run  comes  down  by  thunderstorms 
in  the  summer.  The  country  in  general  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  much  colder  than,  from  its  nearness  to  the  tropic,  might 
be  expected.  Perhaps  the  plentifizl  rains,  the  high  mountains,  and  the 
strong  electricity  prevailing  in  the  atmosphere,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  causes  of  its  fertility.  The  thunder-storms,  which  are  more  frequent 
and  tremendous  than  in  Europe,  exhibit  also  uncommon  phenomena.  The 
flashes  of  lightning,  which  in  Europe  diffuse  a  light  throt^h  the  air,  which 
dazzle  the  eye,  and  disappear  in  a  moment,  here  consist  of  a  stream  of  dis- 
tinct sparks  drawn  by  the  earth  from  the  clouds,  or  from  one  cloud  by  ano- 
ther. This  stream  is  commonly  double  or  triple ;  and  sometimes  lasts  two, 
or  two  seconds  and  a-half.  This  has  of  course  a  greater  force,  as  it  is 
attended  by  less  light.  There  is  little  difference  with  respect  to  cold  be-* 
tween  summer  and  winter :  and  if  sometimes  tho  green  leaves  of  some 
trees  look  not  so  bright  and  lively  in  this  last  season,  it  is  more  for  want 
of  rain,  than  on  account  of  the  cold.  The  country  is  remarkably  healthy. 
There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  great  mortality  among  this  people,  occa- 
sioned by  putrid  typhi,  arising  from  their  diet  when  milk  is  scarce  in  dry 
seasons,  and  their  close  confinement  in  their  huts. 

Quadrupeds^]  The  most  common  are  the  ox  and  the  wolf.  Of  the 
formed  (including  bulls  and  cows)  they  often  possess  several  hundreds ; 
and  some  keep  above  a  thousand.  Of  the  latter,  there  are  two  kinds  :  the 
first  is  spotted  ;  and,  on  that  account,  called  by  the  colonists,  Tiger^wolf; 
— ^the  other  is  the  Slrand-rvolf.  The  first  is  most  common,  and  very  trou- 
blesome. The  lion  and  the  buffalo  are  less  fr^uent.  These  animals  seem 
to  be  fond  of  each  other,  and  commonly  keep  company ;  though  the  lion 
uses  the  buffalo  for  food.  Elks  grow  very  large :  one  of  them  affords 
more  meat  than  two  oxen  :  they  are  easily  taken.  The  elephant  of  this 
country  is  very  tall,  much  more  so  than  that  of  India  :  his  teeth  are  some- 
times eight  and  nine  feet  long.  There  are  no  tame  horses  in  Caffreland, 
except  a  very  few,  which  are  brought  from  the  colony ;  but  there  are  two 
sorts  of  wild  horses, — the  Dau  and  the  Kmagga :  the  former  \»  njore 
beautifixlly  streaked  than  the  latter.     The  Kwagga  is  an  enemy  to  the 


xro\(,  an<l  ilrives  Tiira  ont  of  rhn  MA  wliii^li  lit*  iiilmhits.  Tlio  tifi^er  of  ditT 
country  is  i»ot  Btreiikcd,  but  spotted  willi  stnall  brown  spots.  '*  1  most 
abto  mention,"  Bays  I)r  V^anderkenip,  "  an  aniuial,  tlw  nanie  of  wliich  is 
not  known  in  the  colony,  as  they  call  it  llie  Unknown  Animal.  The  Hot- 
t^'tntom  call  it  Kammu.  It  i»  fwnietimes  Keen  auumg  a  herd  of  vlks,  and 
is  macb  hit^ier  than  these.  It  was  never  rautylit  nor  »hot,  as  it  is,  by  hii 
Hwiflne«8,  unapproachable  ;  it  ha*  the  fonn  of  a  horse,  and  i»  wtreaketl ; 
1»nt  finer  limn  the  Datt,  lin  Kt^p  is  like  that  of  a  horse.  1  looked  upon 
thin  dewription  as  somewhat  fabulo«i!*,  till  we  c^me  near  the  Teitjana, 
among  the  Bo9c)nnen  :  there  one  of  our  company  tiavv  hu  Hiiinial  aiu«M^ 
Home  kwaggfiH,  which  he  had  never  fif*en  before  :  he  said,  tliat  it  wan  likie 
a  most  beautiful  hoi>«e,  but  niucli  larger.  The  Bo^^hmen  pointed  to  a 
plain,  where  they  Haid  these  animals  were  found  in  great  nnnil>ers.  This 
one  hail  a  tail  like  that  of  a  ngou,  bat  with  a  much  longer  bunch  of  hairs 
at  the  ]>oinl."  This  appeni-a  to  \te  the  uniLorn  of  Campbell  and  other*. 
At  Mashow,  a  town  in  tho  terriior)'  of  the  Tamahog,  an  animal  of  the 
rhinoceros  kind  was  killed  in  lH2lj  having  a  horn  projecting  three  feet 
from  t!ie  foreliead,  arising  about  t4'n  inches  above  the  tip  of  l!»e  no»«».  A 
few  ini-lies  of  a  small  second  bom,  behind,  did  not  afiect  its  uniconi  up- 
pearance.  The  head  measiu-ed  three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  It 
is  at  present  dt»posited  in  the  Hritish  Museum.  'I'he  origin,  figure,  posi- 
tion, and  tnagnitutle  of  the  honi  corresponded  exactly  with  the  ah*ive- 
mentioned  reprt^senlAtion  of  the  unicorn  iu  tFie  Bushman  caves  of  Bamlut, 
as  delineated  by  RaiTow,  and  not  the  Humlb^t  doubt  can  remain  that  Mr 
Campheirs  animal  is  identical  ^vith  the  Hushtnan  original,  as  far  down  as 
the  neck.  Tlte  countrj'  in  which  it  wew  killed,  lies  directly  north  from 
that  assignet)  to  the  unicorn  by  Barrow,  namely*  behind  the  Bamln  nionn- 
tains,  where  the  animal  found  by  Campbell  is  so  for  from  being  rare,  *•  tiiat 
the  natives  hardly  1(M)k  the  smallest  notice  of  tin;  bead,  but  treated  it  aa  a 
thing  fanulinr  to  tliem."  Tliey  make  from  one  horn,  four  handle«  for  their 
hatlle-axes.  The  leopard  is  a  different  animal  from  that  of  the  spotted 
tiger,  and  very  tame,  if  educated  young.  The  African  stag  also  differa 
from  the  European :  it  is  larger,  more  fierce,  and  its  lionin  are  without  ra- 
mifications, "I'here  are  two  sorts  of  wild  hogs,  'Hie  rhinoceros  with 
two  Iwims,  an<l  the  sea-cow,  ore  also  natives  of  this  country.  Tlie  latter 
hu  strength  and  courage  enough  to  throw  a  rliinoceros  from  tlie  rocks 
down  into  the  river.  The  rhinoceros,  however,  is  the  terror  of  tlie  ele- 
phant, and  sometimes  puts  many  of  them  to  flight.  Tliere  Is  a  variety  of 
(lifTerent  sorts  of  bucks,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  SleinboJcf  Spring- 
M'f  Hietbok,  Boschhoky  KCipspringer^  Bontehok^  Gemtbok^  liniker^ 
Biaauwebok,  Rhecbok,  and  Orbicije.  Dr  Vanderkemp  saj^s,  "  Among 
the  quadrupeds,  I  may  rank  a  ser|)ent  with  four  legs,  called  by  tlie  Caffree, 
Kabc  ;  and  also  a  numerous  trilw  of  lizards,  from  which  the  former  diiTen, 
and  of  whicli  I  can  uidy  mention  the  gcitje,  the  salamander,  and  tbe  cm- 
mcleon." 

Insects,  <^.]  "  Two  kinds  of  spiders,"  says  Dr  Vanderkemp,  "  attract- 
ed my  attention ;  the  one  being  very  large,  and  the  other  smaller,  having 
on  its  back  a  hard  and  ver\'  broad  sJiell,  like  white  enamel.  There  is  a 
vcrj'  large  sort  of  scolopendra,  lai^  snails,  and  multitudes  of  scorpions, 
the  liite  of  which  is  said  to  \ie  mortal :  that  a  wnnnd  made  by  its  sting  in 
the  tail,  is  not  so,  I  have  exjM?rienced  more  tlian  once.  Tliere  are  also  a 
variety  of  butterflies,  and  the  mantis,  'lliis  uitimut  appears  to  have  been 
held  in  sonic  reverence,  as  its   name  seems  to  import.     The  Hottentots 
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consider  it  almost  as  a  deity,  and  offer  their  prayers  to  it,  begging  that  it 
may  not  destroy  them ;  and  the  Caffres  call  it  Oumtoauizouhuy  that  19, 
*  Child  of  Heaven.'  There  is  also  a  variety  of  locusts,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  wild  honey.  Phimpiy  Kkaendi,  Naambot  Noussou,  Chamba,  and 
InihangOt  are  different  sorts  of  serpents.  The  first,  I  think,  is  the  Cobra- 
tiapello  of  the  colony ;  the  second,  a  greenish  water-snake ;  the  third,  a 
large  grey  serpent  of  the  woods ;  the  fourth,  a  yellow-coloured  one ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  are  vipers  ;  the  former  is  the  large  puff-adder ;  the  latter  is 
the  viper  of  the  mountains.  Cafiraria  produc-es  many  sorts  of  ants ;  some 
of  them  build  their  nests  above  the  ground  of  clay,  of  an  hemispherical 
form,  the  radius  of  which  is  from  one  to  three  feet ;  another  sort  build 
houses  of  a  conical  shape,  being  very  acute  at  the  top.  I  have  seen  mul- 
titudes of  fish  in  several  rivers ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  what  kind  they 
were  :  the  only  fish  I  have  eaten  of  is  the  eel." 

7%e  Natal  Coast.'}  The  Natal  coast,  extending  from  the  great  Hsh- 
river,  near  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Lorenco-Marquez 
or  Lagoa,  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected 
by  fields  or  magnificent  navannas ;  there  is  no  port  safe,  and  sufficiently 
deep,  to  afford  shelter  to  large  ships.  None  of  these  rivers  have  a  long 
course.  In  the  interior  are  chains  of  mountiuns  that  appear  to  be  of  a  cal- 
careous nature,  as  the  natives  hollow  caverns  in  them,  in  which  they  live 
with  their  herds.  The  holcusy  maize,  and  cattle,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  obtain  a  species  of  silk  from  a  plant  like  the  ascle- 
pias  of  Syria. 

THbe  of  the  Kousom.^  The  tnbe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracing. 
the  coast  from  S.  to  N.,  is  that  of  the  Koussas.  We  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Lichtenstein  and  Alberti.  The 
country  of  the  Koussas  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Key,  on  the  W, 
by  the  Keyskamma  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  N.  by  a  great 
chain  of  mountsuns,  crossing  from  W.  to  £.,  dividing  it  from  the  territory 
of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Keyskamma  and  Bufialo ; 
the  last  alone  furnishes  good  water.  The  territory  between  the  Great 
Fisch  and  the  Keyskamma,  including  a  parallelogram  of  2000  square  miles 
of  the  finest  land  in  Caflfraria,  fertile,  well-watered,  abounding  in  luxurious 
pastures,  has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  friendly  chief  of  the  CaSres,  Gaika, 
and  now  forms  a  new  district  of  the  Cape  territory,  under  the  name  of 
Albany. 

The  Tamhookies.'}  After  passing  the  river  Key,  or  its  tributary  streams 
the  Zomo  and  Bassah,  yon  enter  the  country  of  the  Tambookies ;  the  true 
name  of  which,  according  to  a  modem  traveller,  is  Ma-Thimba.  It  is 
from  these  people  that  the  Koussas  derive  their  songs,  composed  less  of 
words  than  of  syllables  unintelligible  to  themselves.  They  possess  iron 
and  copper  mixed  with  silver ;  at  least  their  rings  are  composed  of  a  similar 
metal. 

The  Hambounas.}  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nabagana  are  the  Ham- 
bounas ;  their  identity  with  the  Mambookas,  supported  by  Lichtenstein,  is 
not  altogether  incontestible.  llie  first  name  is  that  given  by  the  Gonaquas 
to  a  colony  bordering  on  the  Tambookies ;  the  second  is  the  name  that  the 
traveller,  Van-Reenen,  heard  given  in  the  country,  a  name  also  known  to 
Sparmann.  According  to  Lichtenstein,  the  Koussas  call  them  Immbo. 
lliey  cannot  be  distinguished  among  these  obscure  and  uncertain  deno- 
minations. Among  the  colonies  remote  from  the  coast  are  the  Abhatoana 
and  Madnann. 

III.  3  T 


The  Betifvhuanas.']  This  nation  is  called  Briguas  by  Oie  Hottentots, 
fironi  wlioni  tliey  ai-e  separated  by  the  inhospitable  desert  of  the  Huahmetu 
We  arc  told  that  it  aUo  taken  the  name  of  MoulUjouomta  and  Sitjouarttu, 
The  countiy  of  this  people,  Hitualed  between  the  ^Oth  and  2oth  degrees  of 
latitude,  lias  a  very  atcnnsable  and  varied  aspect ;  forests  of  mimosa  are  in- 
termixed with  Bne  pastura^R.  Tlic  Betachuauas  are  divided  into  Bereral 
tribes.  On  entering;  the  country  from  the  »outb,  that  of  Matjapingiy  on 
the  river  Kurumana,  is  tir^t  met  with ;  ii  i^  the  least  powerful.  One  de- 
gree foither  north,  on  the  river  Setabi,  are  found  the  MuruUmg^s  i  tlieir 
number  ainounta  to  1€,000.  Some  y^arw  have  now  elapsed  since  these 
two  tribes,  then  united  at  the  soiure  Tukoon,  constituted  the  renowned  city 
of  Latakooy  of  which  Barrow  lia^  left  ko  brilliant  a  picture.  Tliough 
shifted  from  itB  former  site,  it  is  still  as  larf^i*  n.s  the  new  city  of  the  same 
name. 

Old  and  New  Lattakoo.'^  About  900  iiiile«  to  the  N.E.  of  Cape-town 
is  New  Lattakoo,  situated  near  tlie  source  of  tlm  Krooman,  a  main  branch 
of  the  Orange  river;  and  50  miles  beyond  that  Ktands  OldLattakoo; 
each  of  these  towns  contains  about  4W0  inhabitants,  whom  Mr  Campbell 
sometimes  calls  Bootuhunnas,  and  sometime*  Matchnppees.  lliey  appear 
to  he  a  peaceable  and  good-humoured  race,  with  faculties  sumewhat  obtuse 
and  dull :  the  men  pass  the  day  in  indolence,  lounging  and  sleeping  in  the 
public  squares  or  inclot^urcB,  whilst  the  women  are  employed  in  reaping 
the  com,  or  in  the  various  branches  of  domestic  duties.  Hie  former,  how- 
ever, tend  the  cattle,  which  are  sent  out  to  a  distance  to  graze,  and  are 
frequently  carried  off  by  the  Bushmen.  On  such  occasions,  the  whole  male 
population  xa  summoned  to  pursue  the  spoilers,  who,  if  overtaken,  are  put 
to  death  without  mercy.  On  their  return  from  these  expeditions,  the  wo- 
men and  children  go  out  to  meet  the  conqueror^*,  singing  and  dancing  be- 
fore them  till  ihey  reach  the  public  square,  where  a  peetsoj  or  general 
meeting  of  the  captains,  takes  place,  when  the  chiefs  in  set  speeches  relate 
to  the  assembly  all  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and  its  result.  These 
peetaos  arc  also  held  on  any  p^cat  public  occasion,  when  long  orations  are 
delivered  by  the  chief;  and  the  debates  are  conducted  with  the  greatest 
5%edom  and  the  utmost  latitude  of  speech :  from  the  pauses  and  measured 
cadences,  Mr  Campbell  thought  that  some  of  them  resembled  blank  verse. 
He  gives  an  instance  of  the  liberty  of  speech  in  whiih  the  orators  in- 
dulge, by  quoting  that  of  a  young  captain,  (a  kind  of  Matchappee  dandy y) 
who  told  the  king,  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  king^  with  thick  legs  and 
corpulent  bodies ;  they  ought  (he  said)  to  be  kept  thin  by  watching  and 
defending  the  cattle.  The  reply  of  the  monarch  was  not  without  point  :— 
'  You  come  before  me  powdered  and  dressed,  and  boast  of  your  expedi- 
tions, but  I  believe  you  are  unwilling  to  go  on  them  ;  you  can  talk  bravely 
before  the  women,  but  I  know  you  too  well  to  take  yon  against  those  na- 
tions'— namely,  those  who  had  stolen  their  cattle.  TTiese  HpeerJies  are 
accompanied  with  dancing,  nhouting,  and  uU  lummer  of  tumultuous  noise. 
'  Few  scenes,'  Mr  Campbell  says,  *  can  be  conceived  more  completely 
•avage,  almost  bordering  on  the  frightful ;  hut  the  tones  of  voice  and  the 
actions  of  most  of  the  speakers  were  oratorical  and  graceful,  and  ihey  pos- 
sessed great  tluency  of  utterance — in  fact  they  exhibited  a  singular  com- 
pound of  barbarism  and  civilization.' 

The  Mtuhou.'s,']  The  king  of  the  Mashows,  a  countr)*  about  150  miles 
to  the  N.E.,  was  on  a  visit  to  Mateebe  on  Mr  Campbell's  arrival  at  Lal- 
takoo.     Encouraged  by  this  potentate,  and  accompaniefl  by  a  missionary 
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estnhUslieti  amoiijf  the  BetvctiuaiiBs,  Uiey  wt  out  on  llieir  journey  lo  bis 
country*  In  their  way  they  |ia>*He(l  ihrough  Old  I^tlakoo.  'I'he  first 
placf'  they  reached,  (after  mx  day?*'  travelling)  was  Meribuhw/ity,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  lamniahas.  'Hie  intcnoniiiir  country  was  well  covered  with 
kmg  gnn»  whicti  in  many  plmeH  ren^'hed  to  the  helUes  of  the  oxen  ;  and  a 
eonatant  aoc'cefwion  of  tret*s,  f^cattered  about  and  iH'autifully  dumped,  put 
our  travellern  in  mind  of  u  creiitleman'H  park  in  England.  The  ten)]>eratura 
and  the  8cener\'  had  llie  fecUnj^  and  appearance  of  an  Enjflisb  summer. 
The  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  tlie  camelopanlaliH,  the  gnoo,  the  quacha,  and  all 
the  larf^er  Bp<*cieH  of  wiUl  heaflts,  common  to  tWif*  pan  of  Sonth  Africa,  fre- 
qtiently  cro«f*ed  their  path,  end  hnunted  their  nightly  encarnpnients.  Their 
«pproac!i  and  entrance  into  Meribohwhey  an»  thu»  <](!«cribe(l : — **  At  lenjfth 
we  rh*ared  the  w(hhI  and  entere<l  what  rcftemhled  an  exlensivc  English 
common,  when  \\r  ohnerved  Kcores  of  women  and  children  mnning  with 
all  piwMihle  !»|M*ed  fnun  the  com-fieIdH  to  witneiw  the  novel  hiifht  of  travel- 
Hng-houses,  or  waggons.  Ttiey  nil  kept  at  a  rcHpectftd  distance,  except  a 
few  boy«,  who  had  llie  boldness  to  approach  within  20  yards  o(  the  wag- 
gons;  for  holdnenui  it  rertAinly  wa^  when  all  thing>i  are  considered.  The 
motion  of  the  whe<dH  appeared  the  chief  attraction,  and  proved  highly 
direrting  to  them.  They  no  sooner  saw  a  spoke  pointing  npwanls.  than 
iramedintely  itx  |M>sition  wan  reversed  ;  this  wonder  they  were  noticing  to 
each  other  as  the  wBirgoiis  went  forward.  On  drawing  near  to  the  town, 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  came  nihhing  forth  nnned  with  sjtearA, 
battle-axes,  and  long  sticks,  wearing  hairy  skin  caps,  skin  cloak>,  and  nan- 
dala,  and  all  of  them  painted  red.  Altogether  they  presented  a  friglitful 
appearance,  though  they  certainly  CMxae  to  n*  as  friends," — Tlie  population 
of  this  town  is  stated  to  be  from  600  to  700  souls,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  regardeil  the  missionaries,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  with 
the  utmost  aittonishinent.  From  this  place  they  continued  their  journey  to 
Mashow,  passing  through  extensive  fieldn  of  caftW-cuni  tdl  they  reached  a 
hill  covere^l  with  mimo^vs,  from  which,  say^  Mr  Campbell,  **  we  had  a 
new  of  a  country  exceeding  in  beauty  any  thing  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa." 
From  this  place,  hUla  and  vallejTj,  richly  clothe<l  with  wood,  succeeded 
each  other,  till  the  city  of  MaAftou?  appeared  on  an  eminence,  and  shortly 
after  the  inhabitants,  pouring  forth  in  crowd**  to  meet  them.  On  entering 
they  were  led,  ns  usual,  to  the  great  public  enclosure,  where  his  majesty, 
king  Koswie,  and  his  chiefs  were  assembled  to  receive  them.  Mr  Campbell 
apeaka  of  nine-and-twenty  villages  which  he  could  see  from  Mashow,  and 
e«timateH  the  population  at  10,000  or  12,000,  sratiered  over  a  circum- 
ference, mostly  of  coni-fieldH,  of  more  than  20  miles.  The  people  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  Betschuanaf<  :  but  their  houses  are  somewhat  better 
built  and  more  conimodions,  having  in  their  front  rawed  terraces,  about 
Ibreo  feel  in  width,  and  in  the  shap*'  of  a  crescent.  The  women  were  ob- 
ed  to  be  somewhat  smarter  in  their  diesa,  and  wore  a  profuwon  of 
round  the  neck  and  arms.  Mr  Camjibell  says,  the  Ma»how«  inocu- 
in  the  forehead  for  the  small-pox,  a  practice  which  they  told  him  they 

rived  from  white  people  who  livwl  in  the  N.E., — the  Portuguese,  uo 
bt,  at  or  about  the  \Iozambiqne. 

Oth^  7ViA#jf.]  Tlie  Matsaror/uas,  to  the  W.,  on  the  lower  confines 
I   Kuruinana,   border   upon   the    Hottentot   Dammaras.     To   the    N.  of 

undoiig  are  the  Wanketzeea.  The  Tammahas,  otherwise  called  Red 
Sriqunsy  a  very  numemiia  colony,  occupy  several  villages  to  the  N.E.  of 
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t*  S.E.  o(  tlje  Murulongs,  and  N.  of  tlit  Khtirtif$uink*yi^ 

aoUCotanuti)  with  whoiu  nhey  lire  in  moat  perfect  Kbt^ 

'   iinititig   in   marrt^e,   with   a   view  of  rendering  iJieir 

itimute*     Tlie  peopit?  of  Khojasj  tci  the  N,E.  of  the  pre- 

«ry  utunerous,  bai  little  kuown.     Threy  ilays'  juurney  »9 

[ik«tzee«,  and  due  N.  of  th^i  Khojas*  are  titationed  the 

der  a  chi^'f  renowned  fur  hia  bravery.      LastLy,  to  the 

liobit  the  Maqninu,  the  inotiit  powerful  and  ricti  af  tho 

—*"ii        bets.     A  Matjapbg  who  had  visited  then>f  assured  M. 

I,  iimt  thov  WE^rt?  numlx^rlt^^AS,  Uke  tht?  sand.     It  i»  they  wLio 

tie  otheni,  kniv-eu,  »t^edle»,  ear-rioge,  and  bracelets  of  iroD  and 

«-  wmch  tT^veUt?rH  iiare  been  80  uiudi  astonishiKi  to  find  amon^  theme 

Hiey  4  xtrKL't  the  metal  from  a  tbaiii  of  inounMuns  lying  between 

HH;, ^  lilt;  M  'ikhtti'usis-     The  fotlowicig  are  a  fi^w  of  the  peciiliaritie& 

of  this  rac«'  /\  t^&iiichuana,  after  liis  return  from  a  journey,  wHfihe» 
himself  from  bead  to  foot,  and  has  the  hair  of  hi^  head  and  heard  nbaretk 
clean  off,  lent  elranffen*  ebould  hava  sulijerted  him  to  the  power  of  witch- 
i;T«ft,  Bortery,  or  any  othpr  enl.  On  o  cloudy  cnonting^  while  the  com  u 
""  ihe  ground,  no  one  uitist  \x;o  iiiti*  tht'  Bflds,  lest  he  sliould  frtghi^n  away 
rain  ;  nor  must  the  milk-tree  be  cut  tlnvkii  at  tlmt  tinier  as  it  would 
ii:ie  druught.  Fond  bs  they  art^  of  salt,  they  never  take  it  uut  of  the 
f>wiid}  but  purrha^f^  it  from  others ;  and  though  they  readily  eat  potato^ 
they  caiinol  be  prevailed  on  to  plant  them,  beciiuse  they  rei^emble  nothiDg 
whirb  has  heen  handed  duwn  to  tJiein  hy  their  forefathers,  to  whose  man' 
WMTA  and  cu^Htoiiia  they  appear  to  be  Htrungly,  not  to  nay  i9uper9titiou»lyr 
attached,  llie  women  eat  with  their  husbands  at  home,  btit  ure  tto\ 
uUowed  to  be  preucnt  at  public  feaaU.  If  the  wifi^  nhoidd  fail  in  provid- 
ing a  supper  for  her  huBhand  according  to  his  liking,  he  proceeds  to  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  certifies  her  negligence,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  If,  on  the  coutrary,  the  husband  takes  the  correc- 
tion of  his  wife  into  his  own  hands,  she  repairs  to  the  same  spot,  and  pub- 
lishes her  grievance  to  such  of  her  neighbours  as  may  choose  to  listen  to  it. 
7%e  Marontzes.2  Our  missionary  traveller,  Campbell,  in  1821  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Kui*reeckanet  the  capital  of  the  Marootzes,  and  was  fa- 
vourably received.  The  population  of  this  town  was  estimated  by  him  at 
16,000  souls.  When  colonel  Collins  was  in  Caffreland,  and  among  the 
Tambookies,  in  1809,  the  articles  of  iron  and  copper,  which  he  found 
among  the  savages,  he  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  Portuguese 
Ht  Delagoa  Bay ;  but  from  the  description  which  Mr  Campbell  has  given 
of  Kurreechane,  the  colonel  appears  to  have  been  mistaken  in  this  opinion. 
The  manufactures  of  Kurreechane  are  found  to  have  diffused  themselvea 
from  the  borders  of  the  colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  shores  of 
Mozambique,  and  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  wandering  tribes  on  the  oppo- 
site coast.  The  needles,  bodkins,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature 
manufactured  at  Kurreechane,  and  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Angra  Pequena  bay,  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  Portu- 
guese have  for  many  years  carried  on  an  inland  correspondence  between 
their  settlements  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  Africa.  The  desire 
of  keeping  any  thing  in  trade  secret,  indicates  considerable  elevation  above 
savage  life.  Mr  Campbell  saw  many  founderies  in  Kurreecliane ;  but  he 
i*ogret8  that  they  were  guarded  with  so  much  jealousy  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  them.     Kurreechane  appears  to  be  the  Staffordshire,  as 
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well  aa  tlie  Birniingliain,  of  that  part  of  South  Africa.  They  manufacture 
pottery ;  and,  iu  the  Blu^>e  and  painting  of  their  articlee,  show  a  superior 
.degree  of  taste.  They  appear  to  excel  in  the  making  of  baskets ;  and  Mr 
Campbell  found  the  walls  of  their  bouses  ornamented  with  piuntings  of 
elephants,  camelopards,  shields,  &c-  About  Kurreechane,  and  many 
other  places  visited  by  Mr  Campbell,  the  height  of  the  hills,  the  smooth 
r^ularity  of  their  outline,  and  the  indentations  on  their  sides,  afford  suf- 
ficient indications  of  the  presence  of  chalk,  lime,  &c.  and  of  a  secondary 
and  consequently  a  fertile  country.  From  the  distance  travelled  by  him, 
Kurreechane  must  lie  near  the  latitude  of  twenty-four  degrees  south,  and 
not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eastern  coast  of  AMca.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, some  of  the  rivers  were  seen  running  to  the  westward,  while 
others  ran  to  the  eastward,  and  in  a  S.S.E.  direction.  It  is  probable  that 
•ome  of  the  rivers  seen  on  this  occasion  may  be  branches  of  the  Manica, 
the  Delagoa,  or  Machavanna,  near  the  sources  of  those  which  empty  them- 
■elres  into  the  Delagoa  Bay.  Several  large  towns  were  reported  to  lie  to 
the  eastward  of  Kurreechane :  the  smoke  of  one  or  two  of  them  was  seen 
in  the  distance. 

Connexion  with  the  Great  Desert  and  Congo,'^  From  the  travels  of 
Campbell  it  appears  that  the  farthest  country  to  the  N.W.,  known  to  the 
Betschuanas  or  Boroolongs,  is  named  Mampoor,  The  KaUyha-i^ry  are  a 
people  living  a  month's  journey  to  the  N.W.  of  Lattakoo,  from  whom  the 
latter  procure  the  skins  of  the  wild  cat.  North  of  the  Orange  river  lies 
the  country  of  the  Great  Namagttas,  which,  to  about  lat.  26"  south,  and 
long.  19'*  west,  is  watered  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Rsh  and  Orange 
rivers,  and  therefore  tolerably  fertile,  but  to  the  E.  and  N.  of  this  lies  the 
great  southern  Zahara,  or  desert,  extending  probably  to  the  equator,  and 
inhabited  only  by  wandering  Bushmen.  This  vast  region  of  sand,  studded 
here  and  there  by  trees,  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  Betschuans, 
Marootzes,  and  by  other  tribes,  which  they  denominate  as  follows : — N.  of 
Kurreechane,  the  Moqtianay  Bamangwatoo ;  N.E.  the  Macalaka ;  E. 
Bapalangye,  Matsoona ;  E.  by  S.  Balialja;  S-E.  Bassetza,  Booropo- 
lougs,  MaribanOf  Babooklola,  Bamookopa,  Bapoohene ;  S.S.E.  Bapo, 
Bammaion>y  Balicana,  Bahooba,  Bapeeree,  Bu/dokloy  Moolehe,  Moohoobe- 
loo,  MoomanyattOy  Mohan^pee,  Bommaleeteey  Peeree,  Besides  these  tribes, 
or  nations,  to  the  S.S.E.,  Barrow  and  Campbell  ascertained,  that  great 
hordes  of  both  native  and  Betschtiana  Bushmen  inhabit  the  country  S.E. 
of  Lattakoo,  immediately  behind  the  Tambookas,  and  in  a  line  drawn  from 
Port  Natal  to  Lattakoo.  These  Bushmen  possess  herds  of  cattle.  The 
Wanketzees  are  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Marootzes,  from  whom  they  are 
divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains  passing  from  N.E.  to  S.E. ;  they  are  com- 
manded by  a  treacherous  prince  called  Makabba,  and  at  present  bear  the 
worst  character  of  all  the  southern  tribes  except  the  Bushmen.  Travelling 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  Mampoor,  situated  on  the  sea-side,  is  two  moons* 
journey  from  Lattakoo,  and  three  moons  when  the  travellers  are  encum- 
bered with  cattle,  the  plunder  of  these  being  the  object  of  this  distant 
march.  The  desert  beyond  Kallyharry  bears  mimosa  trees,  and  others, 
unknown  to  the  Lattakoos,  somewhat  resembling  the  willow.  The  sur- 
fikce  of  this  great  desert,  which  reaches  from  the  Namaquas  to  Long  Moun- 
tain and  the  Wanketzees,  extending  1000  miles  to  the  N.,  and  500  to  the 
W.  of  Lattakoo,  is  not  perfectly  level,  ami  though  generally  covered  with 
■and,  has  tufts  of  withered  grass  in  the  hollows.     The  water-melon  is 
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eoinoiu ;  water  is  exb^mely  Hcarte,  Tijere  i»  a  sitlon  at  iu  fw- 
„  extremity  ealled  Qaeibee.  Tlie  extern,  of  this  de^en,  hs  obtalneil 
a  tL&t\ve»y  brings  it  to  the  lOtli  t]pgree  of  soittlierti  latitude  ;  in  ahttn, 

0  the  country  of  tlie   Giagas  or  Jagas  of  Conifo ;  who,  it  is  evidi^iii, 

1  oorhing  bnt  the  m^ArLcicrin^  BuMhmeii  of  the  defiert,  and  the  lieeolBtui^ 
.umaudos  of  ihe  BetKchuanaa  and  Dooroo  longs. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 


The  African  islands  differ  from  those  of  America  with  re^rd  to  their 
magnitude  and  their  arrangement.  If  we  except  Madagascar,  none  of 
them  CAD  be  compared  with  the  larger  American  ivlandf) ;  and  no  groups 
occur  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Went  Indies. 

The  Madeihas.J  The  Madeira  group  consist*  of  Madeira  properly 
so  called,  and  Porio  Santo^  with  a  fow  Hmall  detaclied  islets  called  the 
Dfseftas.  These  islands — which  form  probably  the  Purpuraruv  of  the 
ancients — are  aitoated  uh  ToIIowh  : 

toL  Lang* 

Madcirn.  S£*  S8'  K.  16*  &&  W. 

Porto  Santo.  .      38    68    N.  16     S&    W. 

Madeira^]  Madeira  wafl  discori'red  in  1344  by  an  English  vessel,  and 
re-discovered  in  1419  by  the  Portuguese,  who  gave  it  its  present  name, 
which  in  tlietr  language  signiBes  *  timlier,'  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
wood  which  they  saw  upon  it.  This  island,  according  to  a  geometrical 
survey  lately  made,  appears  to  be  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  Its 
mean  length  from  £.  S.  E.  to  W.  N.  W.  is  about  37  mites,  and  its  mean 
breadth  1 1  miles,  it  contains  407  square  miles,  or  260,480  acres  ;  and 
is  divided  into  18  parishes.  The  number  of  inhabitanta,  according  to  a 
recent  census,  was  98,800. 

In  Madeira  neither  heat  nor  cold  are  ever  troublesome.  In  January, 
when  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  enow,  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter in  Funcbal,  is  generally  about  74" ;  and,  in  autumn,  it  seldom  rises 
higher  than  75".  **  ]  should  think,"  says  the  author  of  *  Six  Months  in 
the  West  Indies,  *-'  the  situation  of  Madeira  the  most  enviable  on  the  whole 
earth.  It  insures  almost  ever)'  European  comfort,  together  with  almost 
every  tropical  luxury.  Any  degree  of  temperature  may  be  enjoyed  be- 
tween Funchal  and  the  Ice-house.  The  seasons  are  the  youth,  maturity, 
and  old  age  of  a  never  ending,  still  beginning  spring.  Here  I  found  what 
I  used  to  suppose  peculiar  to  the  garden  of  Kden,  and  the  bowers  of 
Acrasie  and  Annida : — 

**  BlcMMmu  and  fruits  at  onc«  of  golden  hne 
Appeared,  with  guy  cnnmcird  colours  mix'd." 

"  The  myrtle,  the  geranium,  the  rose,  and  the  violet,  ^row  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  in  the  boon  prodigality  of  primitive  nature.  The 
geranium,  in  particular,  is  so  common,  that  the  honey  of  the  bees  becomes 
something  like  a  jelly  of  that  flower.  I  differ  from  most  people  in  not 
liking  it  so  well  as  the  English  honey,  thoogh  it  is  far  purer  and  more 
transparent.       'lliat  of    Darbadoes   is    finer  than    either."       Twenty-6ve 

ousand  pipes  of  wine,  each  containing  120  gallons  are  made  annually. 

i  this  one-half  is  exported.  The  general  price  to  dealers  is  £32  per 
pipe.     One  pound  per  pipe  is  added  for  ev«y  year  during  which  the  wine 
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ia  kept  in  Ute  cellar^  The  grapes  Ate  of  varioua  species.  Ajuong  the  reat, 
ifl  ihat  from  wliidi  is  prudaiiHl  tlie  celebrated  Malnaei'v  wine.  Of  thia 
wine  the  annual  iHoducu  is  said  to  be  500  pipfis.  Tbe  price  is  about  £60 
por  pipe.  The  i-'Umate  and  soil  are  favourable  to  tlio  sugar-cane,  but  it  U 
not  eiilli^iited.  A  few  cinnamon  trees  are  said  to  be  found,  Tlie  face  of  tbe 
country  is  mountamoufl,  and  according  to  Dr  Gillan  U  appears,  that, 
"  tbeie  have  been  several  craters  iu  the  kland,  and  that  eruptions  hkve 
tgkvn  plaL-e  from  them  at  various  and  very  distant  intervals,  Tliis  wa« 
particuimlv  nianifeBt  at  a  pkce  near  the  Brazen-head,  where  might  easily 
be  coutited  ttvelve  difleretit  eniptiona  qf  lava  from  nGtglibouring  craters/' 
The  mountainous  land  rifles  from  every  part  towards  a  chain  of  mountains, 
the  aummit  of  which,  called  Pico  Jf'tivOi  is  5069  feet  in  hei^lu.  Ma<Iei™ 
\H  not  infeBtiHl  with  aerpentH^  or  any  kind  of  noxious  animaln.  Foxe^  and 
hares  are  eqoaUy  unknown.  On  the  coasts  ^sh  Eire  plentiful,  but  o>'Hiefi< 
and  herring  are  not  found.  The  inhabitants  of  Madeira  ore  of  b  dm'k 
t'Oinplexion  and  low  etature, — a  mnlangi^  tif  Poniugueaef  ?tIutattoeft  and 
Negroes.  Among  all  classes  indolence  is  predominant.  Salt  fifth  from 
Amerit^  i^  the  cliief  article  of  footl. — f\tncfi(tlf  the  t*a[ntal,  is  s^id  to  coO' 
tmn  15:,00()  inhabitants^  It  i^  described  hjs  being;  a  mean  dirty  place,  hut 
conaideral>le  intprovementa  have  of  late  been  attempted.  Tbts  commerce 
consists  alrnoHt  entirely  of  tbe  exportation  of  wine  to  England  and  ibe 
Indies.  On  thia  thert^  ia  »  duty  imposed,  iw  well  na  upon  nil  iniporta,  ex- 
cept provii^ionfli.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  En^disb  oierchaata 
^ttled  Oil  the  island. 

Porto  Santo,']  Porto  Satito^  ttittmted  to  the  N-  E.  of  Madeira,  ta  only 
15  mileN  in  circunifereocep  It  consiBts  of  n  st-eep  mountain  often  enve- 
loped in  clouds,  surrounded  with  a  tract  of  low  land,  peopled  by  about 
200  Bouls.  It  produces  good  wine  and  wheat,  a  few  oxen  and  wild 
hogs,  and  a  small  quantity  of  honey  and  wax.  The  road  often  affords 
good  anchorage,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  harbour.  Porto  Santo  was  disco- 
vered in  1418, 

,  The  Canaries.]  The  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  forms  almost 
a  part  of  Europe.  Professor  Ciampi,  in  a  tract  lately  published,  maintains 
that  the  Canary  islands  were  known  to  the  navigators  of  Florence  and 
Genoa,  as  early  as  the  year  1345. 

Of  these  islands,  seven  deserve  enumeration.  Their  geographical  posi- 
tion and  extent  are  as  follow : — 


Lat. 

Long. 

5«r 

faa  in  Marine 

Po}m!ation 

Square  leagves. 

in  1807. 

Palma, 

28-    37' N. 

17"    60-  W. 

27 

26,000 

Ferro,  (town) 

27    47   N. 

17    47   W, 

7 

5,700 

Gomera, 

88      5   N. 

17      8    \V. 

14 

8,200 

Teneriffe(Peak), 

88     17   N. 

17    40   W. 

73 

81,000 

Canary,  (N.E.  point), 

28     18   N. 

15    89   W. 

(50 

58,000 

Forteventura, 

88      4  N. 

14    SH  W. 

6S 

18,000 

Lancerota  (  K.  point). 

29     U   N. 

IS    86   W. 

26 

13,000 

270  802,900 


Among  the  smaller  islands  may  be  mentioned  Graciosa,  RoccaSj  AIL- 
granza,  St  Clare,  Injierno,  and  Lobo*, 

lnhafntants,2  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  who  are  generailv 
known  by  the  name  of  Isienos  or  '  the  islanders,'  emigrate  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  and  to  the  Philippines.  ITtey  are  a  lively 
and  ingenious  race ;  and  are  said  to  pronounce  the  Spanish  language  with 
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a  peculiar  BWM*ine«s.  Tlie  abori^nal  inhabititnts  of  these  irImhIs  were  railed 
Guanchesy  maiiy  of  iIhmii  perislieil  in  resiHting  their  S)iani!«h  ronqueror 
Alonzo  (le  Lugv>,  and  by  a  plaf^if!  whirh  hroke  out  in  1494,  Thin  finn 
nation  was  alnioet  extinct  at  the  comnipncenienl  of  the  1 7th  century;  and, 
Mnlte  Brun  nihnns  that,  at  this  time,  there  does  not  exiHt  throiij^hout  the 
Arrhi[ielngu,  one  native  of  the  pure  rw^e.  llieir  lan^af;e  i»  HUpua»ed  to 
have  home  considerable  analutry  to  that  of  the  African  Berbers. 

Govcrnmeni .~\  Tlie  Canaries  are  govemwi  l»y  Spanish  laws.  The 
g;ovemor  renides  at  Saint  Croix  in  TenerifFe.  Tlie  military  etttahlifdiinent 
»  returned  at  12,OitO  wen.  The  territuriHl  re%-enue  i»«  Hai<l  to  amount  xo 
14,391,735  francs,  and  to  cover  the  expenses  of  adminiHtration. 

PalmaS^  Patina  in  n  hilly  irtland ;  fertile  and  populou»  only  on  ita 
coAHtt>.  ItA  capital  in  a  handHonie  to^vn  of  the  saoic  name.  AlM>ut  1:^,000 
buttM  of  wine  are  here  made  annually.  KniilN  are  aljundnnt,  and  rattle  are 
Kaid  to  thrive.  This  i«land  wa»  conqiienM  by  the  SpanianU  in  1460. 
In  162~>.  a  volcano  hroke  out  hero,  which,  being  attended  by  an  carth- 
qufikc,  made  great  de\*aMtation. 

/Vf  n».]  lerro,  or  //mtto,  an  inland  which  during  a  considemble  ]>erio4i 
constituteil  the  fin«t  meridian  of  ^eo^frapherH,  \»  represH^ntr<]  as  a  dry  and 
barren  Hpot,  there  not  l>ein^  more  than  three  fountainn  in  thi>  whole  inland. 
TT»e  water  principally  used  is  collected  in  cisterns  durin|r  the  rainy  Heaeon. 
A  remarkable  tree  is  describiMl  \v\  hnvin};  once  existeil  on  this  iblaiid,  wliich 
attracle<i  the  moisturp  from  the  nruinsphere  ho  sts  to  afford  an  ample  Knp- 
p]y  of  water  to  the  inhabitants.  It  u])])ear>4  to  have  been  a  laurut  Indica  ; 
hut  it  was  dpfitroyed  by  a  dreadful  hurricane  in  1612. 

Gomera,'^  Gomera  alxiundn  in  com,  sugar,  wine,  and  tliflerent  kindn 
of  fruitM.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  upon  which  is  eiituated  a  town  like- 
wise called  Gomera. 

Tcneriffe,']  Teneriffe  is  by  fiar  the  moat  important  of  tbe  Canary 
islands.  Its  len(^  is  about  70  miles ;  it**  mean  breadth  22  miles.  The 
coast  Is  for  the  most  part  cracTT)'.  and  surrounded  with  rocks.  'Ilie  inte- 
rior Lb  mouutainouat  partictdarly  in  the  northern  <listrict8.  Some  of  the 
mountains  a[»|M»ar  to  have  l»een  volcanoes.  The  J^cttir  Ims  long  l»een  cele- 
brated for  its  height,  but  travellern  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
c*a1culations  r<»*tpectiiig  it.  Tlu>  Spanish  writers  affirm  its  altitude  to  he- 
five  miles,  a  height  evidently  extravagant.  Dr  Halley  reduces  it  to  two 
miles  and  a  quart«>r.  Mongez  suppost>s  it  to  t>e  9lH)  toises  :  and  Mr  John- 
stone calculated  the  elevation  to  lie  2023  KngliHh  fathoms,  or  two  miles, 
two  furlongs,  and  eighty-six  )*ards,  which  shows  that  Halley's  calcniation 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  trutli.  De  la  Crenne  makes  it  1742  toisea; 
and  Humboldt,   12,072  feel.' 

*  ThU  mountain  attrscU  tht  attention  Af  all  who  vUit  the  Mand  ;  and  many  h.-ive 
ntcvndcd  to  ita  suromir.  Mr  Johnamne  uy»,  that  harin*;  urmdMt  to  m  ronaideiabla 
height :  his  party  ''  encamped  vn  ground  cover«d  with  pumice-vtoiie,  with  a  stream  of 
water  vn  earh  aide ;  iu  tiont,  a  barren  plain  ;  the  i«land  of  Grand  Canary  bearing  S.  E. 
HJ  It'  ri>irij{  <iut  of  an  ininieii««  fjeld  of  ire.  furtoed  by  rjouria  below  them.  About  four 
o'lilnck  ri'Xt  inoriiiiiK*  the  tir«t  nl'  Aii^tmt,  the  innoii  iblnlnf  brifht,  and  the  weather 
elenr,  they  began  ii>  n^i^nd  a  kind  i»t  path,  along  the  Arat  gnat  fraatruni.  trndini;  tu  ilie 
(unallvr  and  hi|;brr  Sugar  I.oal.  The  |uusaga  waa  itoep  and  dtiagifwabte,  beint;  L4>vered 
with  puuilre-sti^ne,  whi<-h  fcave  way  at  every  ftep.  In  about  an  hour,  ih«y  got  to  the 
Alta  \'iftta.  wh«re  it  waa  neecaury  to  climb  over  the  lava,  lenptng  from  oii«  larxe  Bioott 
tn  another,  till  they  airived  at  tho  foot  ot  the  Sui^ar  Loaf;  here  thry  rrated  about  Avm 
minutea.  Thi-y  then  Wctiti  to  nw-end  the  Sugiir  L«>ar.  1  hit  was  by  much  the  moat  la- 
tifuing  part ;  it  b«iii|;  exceeilin|{ty  steep,  and  wholly  rontisting  of  ninall  pnmire-«tanea, 
ao  that  lh«  foot,  at  every  atep,  sinks  and  irHlc*  back.  Thry  wer«  obliKetl  to  lake  brratli 
repeaitrdly.     It  waa  little  more  than  nix  o'clock  when  they  ^t  upon  the  summit  of  th^ 
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The  Utand  of  TeneSfe  affords  plenty  of  wine,  oTt,  aod^wtuj^e 
greater  part  of  the  tropical  fruits,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  fniita  of 
Europe,  are  succeaafuUy  cultivated.  Cattle  and  game  are  plentiful.  Hat^k« 
and  parrots  are  found  in  great  numbers,  vnxh  swallows,  sea-gulls,  partridges, 
Canary  birds,  blackbirds,  lizanls,  locusts,  and  dragon-flies.  The  climate  is 
reckoned  peculiarly  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  Spaniards.  They  ar« 
described  as  being  an  indolent  race.  Tlie  tra<le  here,  as  in  Madeira,  b 
eonilucied  for  the  most  part  by  natives  of  Britain.  The  principal  ar- 
[  tide  exported  is  wine,  of  which  about  23,000  pipes  are  shipped  an* 
inaally  from  Santa  Cruz.  The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  British  mana- 
factures.  The  manufactures  of  the  island  are  inconsiderable  :  they  are 
said  to  consist  cbieBy  of  taffeties^  gauze,  coaree  linens,  blankebt,  sad  a 
little  silk.  The  craggy  shores  render  a  descent  upon  ibis  islaud  dttlicalt, 
and  in  several  places  tlic  dithculty  is  increased  by  forts.  The  number  of 
regular  troops  is  about  300  ;  but  every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  is 
enrolled  in  the  militia.  The  revenues  are  raised  from  heavy  duties,  imposed 

Sacar  Loaf.  Al  tWe  time  thn  rluudu  had  gatb«r«*]  about  a  mUe  Bn<l  a  half  pvr|>"niiloii- 
Ur  below.  They  wtTc  thick,  ntid  had  a  rery  striLitig  etfcci,  app«Hriiig  \\kt  aii  itmnenw 
extent  of  frozeti  wii.  covi-n-d  with  Innamfrable  hillock*  nf  snow ;  Bbov»»  wbi-h  the 
lolaoda  of  Grand  Caimry.  Tttlnia,  Ciamrra,  ntid  Illen-o  or  l'<>rro,  raised  their  heads.  On 
the  sun  getting  a  little  highrr,  thi>  cluiid<«  di&upprarud.  mid  opened  to  the  view  tb^  ct^a^t 
■round.  Thi*  ctiloura  hoisted  tin  the  IVak,  were  distinrtly  (iCPn  by  gentlemen  in  OraU- 
vn,  thrnij)rb  iheir  tvlpscnpes.  The  pnt-ipiirt  from  the  Peak  iM  romanttr  mid  f>xten«[ve,  no 
oiher  bill  b^in^  uf  a  height  to  intt-rt-:rpt  the  Tinw.  The  roAftt  Is  perceived  all  aroutid, 
and  a  distinct  Idi'a  uf  the  lal.ind  luruird.  The  N-  W.  co  mt  appear*  to  be  well  culti- 
vated :  but  the  a.  1-2.  teems  dreiiry  bihI  b^mrn.  \Vitliiii  th»  summit  of  the  Peak,  fa  an 
excavation  or  caldron,  not  Icm  than  hO  feet  In  drpth,  Into  which  the  gentlemen  descend- 
ed,  BtuI  i^athei'ed  aome  &ul|fhur,  with  which  the  Burfuce  is  mtntly  covered.  In  many 
pnrt^,  Ihf  tVet  rjintiol  rest  ujHin  thp  samt!  a;mtctbove  a  minute,  Ihr  bt-ut  pRnnt rating  quickly 
throujfh  the  kho«.  Smukti  i:<isut4  fi-rttui-nily  from  the  earth.  Juit  und•^r  the  «urlar«*,  fm 
a  soft  rertdixh  clay,  so  hot^  ihHt  tbn  liaud  inU-odnced  into  it,  inuNl  lie  quickly  withdrawn. 
In  the  iTtildroiii,  the  «ulpbui-iiua  odour  in.  very  oireiiiivp ;  but  uii  Lite  rid^e  it  mny  W  I'aslly 
endured.  I'rom  thiti  place  they  miw  the  town  of  .Sautu  Cruz,  and  the  shipping;  in  the 
roadt  whit-h  i>  a  distance,  in  a  direct  Unc,  of  about  S5  miles.  They  continued  two  hours 
and  a-hulf  upon  the  summit  nf  the  l*«uk,  without  tei^ling  any  iaconvenience  fruin  heat 
or  cold.  Soon  alter  sunriu,  the  ihrrmometer  in  the  shade  was  at  61".  Thry  do- 
scended  the  Sugar  Loaf  in  a  few  minutes,  running  the  whole  way,  which  waa  found  to 
hr  the  brat  mode.  At  the  foot  of  the  I'eak  there  wem  srrentl  caverns  in  the  mtdit  of 
]av4,  ««>tuc  tilled  with  line  wnter,  extremely  cold,  and  frv-£-i\  at  the  cd(;i?s  of  the  cavernb. 
OthiM-e  In  the  winter  arc  filleil  with  snow,  over  whioh  th^  sun  never  chines;  and  thus, 
tnnw  cofiijnnes  in  them  throughout  the  year."  M.  Mongrz  made  un  pxcursion  to 
Its  siiinniit  iti  I7ba:  "  Thr  crater  of  the  Peak  of  TeiierifTtf."  he  informs  us,  "  i«  a 
true  sulphur-pit,  similai-  to  those  of  Italy.  It  is  ab»ut  60  fathoms  long,  and  40  broa<l, 
riaing  abruptly  from  east  to  we^t.  At  the  edges  of  ihi-  cniter,  particularly  on  the  under 
aide,  arc  matiy  spirat-lea,  or  natural  chimnies,  from  whirh  there  exhale  aquwoa  vapours, 
and  aijl|>hurriius  a>-ids  which  aie  so  hot  as  to  m.tke  the  tlnrmometer  rise  from  1>«  to 
31-"  of  K>;aitmur.  The  iuMile  of  the  cniter  ti  covtred  uiih  yellow,  red.  or  white  argilla- 
ceous earth,  and  blocks  of  lava  partly  decomposfd.  Under  them-  blocks  ara  found  su- 
perb crystals  of  sulphur  ;  theae  are  elghi-stded  rhombnidal  crystals,  somotimes  an  inch 
in  length,  and,  ]  suppose  ihey  ore  the  finest  cr>stAla  of  volcanio  sulphur  that  have  ever 
been  found.  The  water  that  vxhates  from  thi^  Kpiraclcs  In  perfertiy  purr,  and  not  in 
the  loasl  add,  as  I  was  conviurtid  by  several  ev[>rrimenU.  Thi-  vn1iiiiliz;ittnnandci>nlling 
of  liquors  are  herw  vt-ry  conkidersbU.  Haifa  minute  w«s  sufTlrivnt  for  the  dissipation 
of  a  pretty  strong  do!»r  of  riher.  The  actiori  of  adds  on  ineials,  eartbi,  and  alkalis  wm 
•low  ;  and  thp  bubbles  which  fsrnp»d  during  the  effervescence  were  murh  larger  than 
ordinary.  The  produrtton  of  vitriols  wa«  attended  with  very  singular  phenomena. 
That  of  Hon  iissumpd  nit  at  once  h  v.Ty  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  that  of  copper,  waa 
Buddenly  preciplutcd  of  a  very  bright  blue  colour.  1  exxmlnml  the  moisture  of  the  air 
by  mrnni  of  the  hygrometer  ot  pun*  alkali,  and  of  the  vitriolic  ncld  ;  and  1  thence  con- 
Rludwl,  aa  well  at  from  the  direction  of  the  aqueous  va|K>urs,  that  the  air  waa  very  dry ; 
for  at  the  end  ol  three  hours,  the  vitriolic-  nuJd  had  suflVred  hardly  any  change  either  in 
colour  or  weight  ;  the  fixed  alkali  rem.iinMl  dry,  except  neanhredges  of  the  vmsel  that 
contained  It,  whrre  it  wits  n  little  moist ;  and  Jiauasnrc's  hygrometer  pointed  to  G4«  as 
nearly  as  the  impetuous  wind  which  tbi-n  blew  would  prrmil  ut  to  judge.  Llqiion  ip- 
I^ari-d  to  usio  bare  lost  nothing  of  their  smell  or  strength  at  this  height,  a  rlrcnm- 
suncd  which  eontradicu  all  the  Ules  that  havt;  hitherto  bs«u  related  on  Uu  bead." 
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vpon  aewnl  articlM  of  merdiandiae.  Aft«r  dtdncdag  the  expenses  of 
edmiDistnttion,  Teneriffe  yields  to  tbe  crown  of  Spein  eboot  £60,000 
•nnoftlly.  Santa  Cruz,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  ebont  10,000 
inhabitants.  Lagura,  tbe  ancient  capital,  has  a  delicious  climate  ;  and 
Oratova  is  charmingly  situated. 

Canary,^  Canary,  from  which  the  whole  group  has  been  named,  is  in 
length  42,  and  in  average  breadth  27  miles.  This  island  abounds  in  me- 
lons, pears,  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  peaches.  The 
wine  of  this  island  is  much  celebrated.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is 
every  where  well-watered.  The  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  capons, 
hens,  docks,  pigeons,  and  partridges.  The  chief  city  is  Palmat,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  bishop,  whose  living  is  said  to  be  worth  £10,000.  It  makes  a 
very  handsome  appearance,  and  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants.  The 
village  of  Gualdar  consists  of  grottoes  cnt  in  the  rocks  by  the  ancient  na- 
tives. 

Forieventura,'^  Forte  Ventura  is  said  to  be  50  miles  in  length.  Its 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  but  where  broadest  does  not  exceed  24  miles.  It 
consists  of  two  peuinsnlas,  connected  by  an  isthmus,  12  miles  broad. 
Beianatria,  the  principal  town,  retains  the  natoe  of  the  first  modem  con- 
queror of  the  Canaries. 

Lancerota.']  This  island  commences  tbe  chun  of  the  Canary  islands  on- 
the  £.,  and,  like  the  neighbouring  continent,  experiences  most  destructive 
droughts.  The  land  is  high  and  volcanic  Wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated 
with  considerable  success ;  and  dried  goats'  flesh  is  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities  to  the  neigbbooring  islands.  The  chief  harbour,  called  Port^ 
de  Noas,  is  on  the  S.  £.  side  of  the  island.  Rubicon,  or  Cayat,  as  well 
as  Lancerota,  is  an  inconsiderable  place.  Clavijo  informs  us,  that  the  sin- 
gular custom,  also  existing  in  Tibe^  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several 
husbands,  is  found  here. 

The  Capb  Verd  Islands.]  The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  so  called  from 
tbe  cape  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  are  10  in  number,  and  arranged  in 
a  semicircular  form.     Of  these  islands,  the  following  are  the  chief: 

Latitude*  Longitude, 

St  Jago,  (Praya  Bay) IV  56'  N.  23"  2y  W. 

Bonavista, 16      6  N.  22   47iW. 

Mayo, 15     10  N.  23     5  W. 

St  Nicholas, 16    32  N.  24    10  W. 

St  Antonio. 17           N.  25          W. 

St  Philip  de  Fuego, 14    56}  N.  24    28  W. 

Bmva, H    52  N.  24   59  W. 

In  all  these  islands  the  atmosphere  is  hot  but  humid,  and  in  some  of 
them  very  unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season.  Some  of  them  are  fertile ; 
others,  stony  and  barren.  Tbe  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated  are  rice 
and  Indian  com.  Tbe  Iruits  are  vines,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  citrous, 
pomegranates,  cocoa-nuts,  figs,  melons,  with  the  greater  part  of  such  fraita 
as  are  common  within  the  tropics.  Agriculture  is  in  a  wretched  state 
here.  Monkeys,  baboons,  and  civet-cats,  are  numerous.  The  tame  ani- 
mals are  :  horses,  asses,  mules,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  The  sea  on 
the  coast  abounds  with  fish,  and  land-tortoises  are  so  numerous  as  to  afford 
a  considerable  article  of  traffic. 

The  Portuguese  are  proprietors  of  the  Cq>e  Verd  Islands,  which  were 
discovered  io  1430  by  Antony  Noli,  a  Genoese  in  the  aervice  of  PortugaL 
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I'hi;   Ltili&bitanis  profeae  the  Hoinan  Catholic   reiigion.      Tlie   UdCint  » 

NtsLfrofls,  apparently  of  tho  Yolof  race,  bat  haire  adopUHi  the  PonnfiMe 
religion  and  bu^age.  The  town  of  St  Jago  ie  the  seat  of  goreminiftt 
The  garrison  conaistfl  of  about  300  free  blucka  comuiaiided  by  Portugiwv 
officers.     The  total  popalatioo  has  been   (iatimated  at  4-2,000  iwiih. 

Si  JttgoJ^  St  Jago,  the  largest  and  most  papulooft  of  tbe  Cape  Viid 
Islands,  contaim  12,000  Inhabitants.  It  Lb  a  mountaintjiis  coaatry;  bvt 
the  pifliDa  and  valleys  are  at  least  as  fentle  as  any  of  tbfi  islands  in  t^ 
group.  SoDie  cedar-trBBB  exiat  here,  and  cotton  ia  said  to  be  pitBtifal 
The  inhabitaiita  have  little  trade,  aiiriare  consequently  poor.  They  niun- 
fkcture  a  stnall  quauttty  of  i^triped  cottnn-fl  otiu 

lionavisla,^  Bonaviiata  is  raountainaus  in  the  intenor.  On  tlH^  S.W. 
it  ha%  a  good  road  and  lio^bour.  Much  icdigo  ia  Bpoiitaneuiisly  prwlgnd 
here  ;  and  cotton  might  be  reared  in  great  quantities,  were  oot  the  inhA^ 
lB»t9  too  indulent  to  attempt  agriculture.  Tlie  number  of  inltabitaiita  b 
said  to  be  aboat  8,000. 

Majp^  c!j-c,]  Maip  island  prodtic^s  cattle  and  cotton.— .^Tbe  bUnd  of 
F'uegQ  has  a  very  acti?'e  rolcano^  which  sometitnea  makes  furious  en^rtnaiL 
The  ialand  of  lirava  or  St  John  produces  excellent  wine  and  a  Isirge  qoas- 
tity  of  fialtpetre.  These  three  islands,  with  that  of  St  Je^&f  form  a  chaia, 
whosei  direction  b  fronj  £,  to  W. 

The  Sea  of  Hertts.^  To  the  north  of  the  Cape  Vend  islands,  the  n^ 
tera  of  the  ocean  disappear  under  a  thick  bed  of  Bea-we>ed,  which,  Uk«  i 
floating  meadow^,  ih  extended  aa  far  an  the  25th  parallel,  and  occupie  t 
apace  of  60,000  equare  leagues*  Ships  disengage  themselvf^  from  ii  with 
difficulty^  Other  fields  of  sea-weed  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  the  aea  mvtt 
to  tiie  N.Wr  Some  persDns  have  conceived  Uiat  this  pbenomeDon  protri 
the  ancient  e^btenc^  in  these  parts  of  as  Atlanih  long  ainr^e  swallowed  i^ 

Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,]  In  iJie  gulf  of  Guinea,  tbti 
pai't  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  which  Guinea  is  bounded  on  the  soalb,  arc 
situated  many  small  islanda.  The  chief  of  them,  with  regard  to  eize^  tp- 
pear  to  ba  Si  Thomas^  Prlncc'x  Island^  and  Fernando  Po, 

Si  Thomas.']  St  Thomaa  la  said  to  lie  immediately  und«r  the  equator; 
but  according  to  the  best  mapa^  its  Gouthem  ejctremity  is  more  than  10'  I* 
ihe  N»  of  the  line.  The  same  maps  place  it  in  7"  3^,  long*,  though  it  i» 
generally  said  to  be  in  8"  E.  long.  Its  diameter  is  30  miles.  The  climate 
ia  unhealthy,  but  the  soil  ia  fertile.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a  larger 
size  than  tho^e  ou  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  wan  discovered  in  14-29,  and 
belongs  to  the  Portuguese. 

JPriiicex  Island.']  Prince's  Island,  generally  laid  down  in  3"  6'  N-  l*t- 
and  6**  40'  K.  long,  likewise  belongs  to  the  Puituguese.  It  is  monntainoaj 
and  woody,  anrl  abounds  with  cattle  and  all  the  vaiieties  of  tropical  fruit. 

Fernando  Po.]  The  island  of  Fercando  Po,  or  Femao-<lo-Po,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  ahout  13  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Upper 
Guinea,  to  the  W,  of  the  emboehure  of  the  Cfimarones,  and  to  the  S-  ol 
that  of  Cross,  in  S"  38'  N.  lat,  and  B"  30'  E.  long.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  genilemnn  in  the  eervice  of  Alphonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  who  disco- 
vered it  in  I74L  It  was  ceded  by  Portu^l  to  Spain  in  177S;  but  an 
attempt  is  now  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a  British  ^etttoment  on  thi^ 
inlptnl.  About  ten  years  ago,  Fernando  Po  was  vistited  by  captAiD  Kelly, 
of  iho  Pheasant  sloop  of  war,  who  entered  a  noblt^  l>ay  on  its  N,W,  side, 
wliich  he  has  deacnbed  m  xW^t  XsraA-. — ^^^tT\to>.W  W^j  qC  Naples,  I 
know  of  no  placy  move  ca^^\i\«  oV  Wto'*^  \:^wie^\ft:^  w^'i -a- ^Tx\^ifcCi.  -^xwa^     \ 
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by  the  hand  of  art  anil  indastry  than  this.  Let  only  the  immense  forest 
on  iho  ntope  give  place  to  cuUivatcil  plantations  of  flugar-caneii,  the  brow 
of  the  hill  he  Btuddetl  with  coftee-trees,  and  a  town  of  eufticient  import- 
ance to  form  the  capital  of  the  inland  he  built  on  the  rising  ^ound  near  the 
cast  angle  of  the  bay,  where  a  river,  uavi|^ahle  for  himtn  ilrawin^i^  rteven  or 
eight  feet  of  water,  would  flow  beneath  tt, — and  Fernando  Vo  would  far 
surpass  any  of  tlie  ialaiida  of  the  HnUuli  possesuions  in  the  Wefli  Indies." 
To  this  spot  captain  Ki^lly  gave  the  name  of  George's  Bay.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  island  from  the  sea  is  extremely  l>eautifu].  Its  len^h  from 
north  to  south  is  about  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  ^0.  Two  high 
and  peaked  mountains — una  <jf  them  remarkably  soothe  black  sand  on 
the  beach — and  the  scoriie  and  other  substances  found  here,  which  have 
aridently  undergone  the  action  of  tire,  denote  tins  island  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.  From  the  norlhem  extremity  the  land  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  to  a 
ridge  of  hilliii^  which  conned^  the  two  peaked  mountain!*;  and  the  whule 
surface  of  the  slope  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  trees  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth.  Ueyond  this  region  of  wood^  and  the  crest  of  the  hills,  the  vil- 
lages of  the  natives  are  situated  on  the  sidu  of  the  mountains,  as  far  up  as 
about  one'third  of  their  height.  Numberless  little  streams  trickle  down 
the  sides  of  the  bills  into  George's  Bay  ;  and,  besides  these,  three  very 
conaidoi'able  rivers,  at  all  of  which  ships  may  water  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity, dischargu  themselves  into  the  hay,  one  at  each  extremity,  and  one 
about  the  niid4lle  of  the  bay.  Although  the  titermometer  lias  been  ob- 
served to  rise  to  80  dcg.  in  the  afternoon,  yet  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
give  to  the  atmosphere  a  freshness  quite  unknown  on  the  adjacent  roast. 
Our  informant,  who  visited  this  island  in  the  ship  Huskisson,  in  Octoher 
1828,  assures  us,  that  he  observed  no  appearance  of  any  of  the  loathsome 
diseases  to  which  the  Negroes  of  Western  Africa  are  subject,  among  the 
many  liundreds  of  natives  who  tlocked  down  to  the  coast  on  the  first  arri- 
val of  his  ship.  The  prodnctioua  are  rice,  fruits,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, manioc,  and  yams  of  a  remarkably  fine  fiavour.  Besides  these 
vegetable  productions,  domestic  aiiimaU,  ^heep,  goats,  and  fowl^,  are 
numerous,  so  that  the  means  of  »ul>sialence  are  abundant.  The  price 
of  a  sheep  or  goat  is  a  common  knife  of  the  value  of  3^/. ;  and  a  piece  of 
iron  hoop,  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  will  purchase  two  or  three  of  the 
finest  fowls.  The  Spaniards  alfccted  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Fer- 
ando  Po  as  a  ferocious  people ;  our  informant  declares  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  always  found  them  good-humoured  and  inoffensive,  and  that  dur- 
ing his  stay  on  the  island  in  his  voyage  he  had  not  ttie  least  occasion  to 
conclude  them  either  treacherous  or  vindictive.  They  are  indeed  a  fine 
race  of  people,  of  middle  stature,  witli  well-formed  limlHi,  and  a  very  mus- 
cular and  aivtive  frame.  Their  countenances  are  somewhat  peculiar,  the 
general  contour  of  their  face  being  that  of  a  square  with  the  angle  rounded 
off.  The  nose,  tlie  lips,  and  the  quick  and  piercing  eye,  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  features  of  the  European  tlian  to  those  of  the  African  ;  and 
hence  some  have  concluded  them  to  be  of  Portuguese  origin.  They  have 
woolly  hair,  which,  being  twisted  and  thickly  daubed  with  red  clay,  ap- 
pears like  so  many  ropes  dangling  behind  them.  The  hue  of  their  skin  is 
evi<k'ntly  black  ;  but  their  limbs  are  always  completely  besmeared  with  a 
mixture  of  red  clay  and  palm  oil,  and  their  faces  with  a  tine  pulverized 
yellow  ochre,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  mulattoes.  The  only 
mark  of  <listinction  which  was  observed  amongst  them  was  thai  of  a  hat 
and  feather  worn  by  one  person,  which  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  a  chief 
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or  naperior.  TliB  men  wetr  a  straw^hat,  oddly  adorned  wiih  m  pttr  rf 
ram's  horns  in  front.  Marned  jjeople  of  both  »&xv^  wear  a  fdngp  aW 
9  inches  broad,  mode  of  a  species  of  rush  or  of  If^ares,  round  their  \am. 
The  unmarried  neglect  all  clothing,  and  go  about  in  a  etate  of  pnfas 
nadity,  unconscious  of  indecency,  and  free  froia  insult-  Their  Ua^iufi 
is  not  leas  diflerent  from  those  of  the  continental  Dcgroca  th«n  tba 
innnat^r  and  appenrance;  neither  doe*  it  appear  that  tLe  huptwdoflp 
veneratiotifl  of  the  Fetiah,  so  unirer^l  along  the  weatero  coast  of  Afrio, 
ia  at  alt  known  \n  this  island.  Thbir  houses  are  of  richer  work*  azul  tU 
nearly  oF  the  same  siae  and  plan.  Tliey  are  built  rotmd  on  open  m^ 
and  eat^h  is  sniTonnded  with  a  railed  fettee  or  enclosure,  withia  wbicfa  tk 
cattle  of  the  Dcrner  ar«  «hut  up  at  night.  The  British  6ag  ia  now  hatd 
rni  Clarence  Blount  on  the  N,E.  sido  of  the  island  :  our  goTenuuiV 
conBidering  the  station  eligible  fur  the  sliipa  employed  in  patting  daws 
t))«  slave  trade,  seem  disposed  to  eacourage  the  formation  of  a  teltlt- 
Dient  upon  this  island,  which  lias  beea  long  aliandon^  by  both  Pone- 
gueae  and  Spaniards. 

AscE^:^roN.]  Proceeding  in  a  Mmth-wcst^m  diietittOD,  we  airire  u 
the  small  j«iland  called  Aac^iiision.  It  is  situated  in  7*  57'  S.  lau  and  13* 
bB'  W*  long.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  a«  being  a  station  at  which  tAap 
touch  In  thBir  voyages  to  and  from  the  Eaat  Indies ;  aind  Is  r&pidly 
into  usefnlnew  and  importance,  hanng  bei^n  made  to  produce  almm 
and  variety  of  vf  (fetablf^,  pampkins,  water-melons,  musk-tneloDa,  baoiHit 
and  Cape  gouHt^he^rie«.  Already  thu  whole  Afiicau  squadron  refit  lOil 
water  here.  There  La  no  cuatom-bouK,  port,  or  anchorage  charges  of  uiy 
description  ;  and  all  merchant-ahips  in  dlettress  are  ordered  to  be  snppliat 
at  the  same  rate  at  which  Government  lay  in  their  proTisious  for  the  urj. 
A  rapid  improvement  ia  every  day  taking  place  in  agricciltiire  ftnd  boiti- 
culture,  as  well  9^  road-making,  bnlldin^,  &c.  Turtle  are  to  be  had  aJl 
the  year  rounds  but  th(!  tteason  for  turning  them  is  from  December  to  Jane: 
ships  are  supplied  with  them  for  the  value  of  about  3d.  per  lb.  of  meatr 
without  bone  or  shell. 

St  Helena.]  Turning  to  the  S.E.  we  find  St  Helena,  ia  15"  55'  S. 
lat.  and  5^*  49'  W.  long.  It  is  a  small  spoti  only  28  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  above  1200  miles  distant  from  any  shore.  The  first  appearance 
presented  by  St  Helena,  on  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  is  desolate  and 
forbidding  in  the  extreme.  The  island,  which  is  nearly  circular  in  form, 
and  in  no  part  more  than  10  miles  acrcMs,  seems  composed  entirely  of 
dark  grey  and  brown  rocks.  As  the  ship  suls  round  it,  the  observer's 
eye  lights  only  on  a  succession  of  barren  cliffs,  steep  precipices,  and  lofty 
peaks,  thrown  together,  as  it  were,  in  wild  disorder  : 

"  Cra^s,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled — 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world." 

In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  and  savage  than  the  aspect  of  the 
coast ;  there  is  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  not  even  the  least  verdure 
to  enliven  the  scene ;  and,  but  for  the  batteries  which  are  discovered 
on  a  nearer  approach,  one  might  suppc^e  the  island  uninhabited,  and  in- 
deed uninhabitable.  These  batteries  are  constructed  of  stone,  cut  out 
of  the  rocks  which  surround  them,  and  of  which,  when  first  seen,  they 
appear  to  form  a  part.  Some  of  them  are  built  on  heights,  which,  from 
the  sea,  seem  inacyceaaible  to  tnaxv*,  \\ve^  «c*  «3A.  Yta^dad  with  heavy 
guns,  more  of  whict  are  a\\m^  va.  <^«ana  oa  ^^  -^vMiacXsa  i^MyH^.   '^^msba 
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fortificaliuiiH  cumiuanil,  iu  ever)-  tlirectiun,  the  approAch  tu  the  Ulaiid, 
wliii-li  muNt  l>e  a  Hccuud  Gibraltar  in  nnttiral,  if  not  in  artifirialt  strength. 
The  native  plants  of  Europe  us  well  as  A?*iu — the  (.'Iiinesc  luquat  anil 
lichi,  the  n)an*;o  mid  f^ava  of  ludia,  the  shuddock  aiul  plantain  of  the 
Eastern  i><landH,  dosu'ish  by  llio  side  of  the  Eii^'UkIi  upple,  walnut,  and 
pcacli ;  nor  me  tht*  fruits  of  ^Virica  and  Anierioa  entirely  wantin^^ ;  for  the 
dates  and  ti^!«  of  the  Cape  grow  along  with  the  oranges  and  liineH  of  I^ra* 
zil.  Besidetf  the^ie,  the  island  produces  gmpett,  melon's  pean*,  poiuegra- 
nateK,  janihiis  or  roNe-spples,  strawlicrriet*,  puinjikin?,  and  other  fruim  ; 
altiioubrli  niu*«t  of  tliese  were  out  of  aeaaon  while  we  were  tliere.  Blurk- 
l>erri4'H  were  introduced  some  years  ago  as  an  ex|>erinient,  and  succeeded 
8U  well  that  ihey  now  ^ow  wild,  and  in  many  places  the  buNbeR  that  over- 
hang the  road  are  covere<l  with  them.  Potatoe?*,  cabbage,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  Europe  veji^etahU'**  (trow  here  in  perfection.  Water-rrei*ses 
ore  plentiful,  lliere  is  fiiic  piuturage  iu  BOine  plactia>  parcicularly  ou  the 
S.  side  of  the  ifilimd. 

Tlie  houMeH  are.  iu  general,  white*waidied,  and  roofed  unth  slatofi  or  tiles, 
which,  co!!ilji[ied  witii  the  bright  jirecn  of  tho  trees  thinly  interspersed 
among  them,  givea  the  town  a  pleaxing  and  lively  appearance,  gratefully 
relieving  the  eye  and  mind  after  they  have  been  fatigued  by  cuiiteniplatiug 
the  rugi:(*d  ina<mea  of  dingy  rocks  wliich  form  the  n^st  of  the  ncene.  Tho 
ships  anch<vr  close  to  the  town,  for  the  water  deepens  considerably  at  a 
little  distance.  There  are  two  Uuiding-plaL-eii,  which  are  provideil  with 
cranes  for  the  use  of  the  fihipping.  It  i.s  at  times  ditBcult  to  laml,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  «urf,  wliich,  some  yearjn  ago,  broke  in  upon  the 
beach,  luiU  caused  great  doukage  to  the  buildings.  Tliere  is  hut  one  principal 
street  iu  the  town,  which  mns  in  a  straight  direction  from  the  sen  up  the 
valley  or  ravine.  No  great  regularity  han  been  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  liuusiw  ;  they  are  built  chiefly  of  the  rouj^h-bewn  rock  of  the 
inland,  Hn{],  when  not  white:-wa.shed,  have  a  singular  rather  than  a  neat 
appearance.  On  the  whole.  James-town  resembles  some  small  country 
towns  in  England.  The  valley  is  not  level,  but  riwes  rather  abniplly  from 
tlie  sea,  an<l  being  paved  willi  rough  stones,  is  somewhat  fatiguing  to  ascend 
on  foot  ;  carrittgHH  lu^e,  however,  not  in  general  use.  Tlie  house  which 
Napoleon  inluibite<l  is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  grave  ;  it 
is  called  Longwood'honsc,  imd  was  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the 
lieatiMiant -governors  of  8t  Helena.  Lcmg^vuod-hfiuse  is  l,7G2  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  at  a  short  distance  is  a  signal-post,  or  flag-stafT,  com- 
moiiicating  with  the  town  and  Government-house,  from  whence  the  sea 
is  insihte  to  a  great  extent,  and  ships  approaching  the  island  from  the 
northward  or  eastward  may  1>«  seei^  in  clear  weather,  *ZQ  leagues  off: 
lliis  point  is  2, '^72  feet  above  the  sea. 

*  The  toudi,'  the  grand  object  of  cnriosity  to  all  who  now  visit  St  He- 
lena, is  situatcil  in  a  small  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  calhnl  Sane  VuUetf,  from 
the  name  of  the  first  proprietor.  The  s|>ot  is  still  private  pr(»pi*rty,  being 
close  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  indeed  forming  part  of 
his  plantation.  A  smalt  piece  of  rising  ground,  of  nearly  circolar  form, 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  ond  covered  with  grass,  has  been 
enclosed  with  a  wooden  palisade,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tbix  the  ^rave 
of  N»pole<m  lies.  It  is  covered  with  three  flat  dark-coloured  stones,  which 
were  removed  for  the  purpose  from  the  kitchen-floor  of  the  house  he  ha<I 
iidiabiteth  aud  surrounded  by  a  high  iron  railing  :  there  is  no  inscription, 
nor  indeed  any  thing  like  a  monument ;  two  weeping  willows  t^ow  witlusk 
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til*  enclosure,  baJ  hang  over  ihe  grave,  and  a  row  of  scHrret  gfnmitnM  ii 
plated  outaide.  Thia  spot  was  &  ravourite  petreal  of  Nnpoleoiii  wluj  frp^ 
queDtSy  walked  here  irom  Lou^ood,  »iid  pofised  hanra  under  the  inei, 
tftadiiif ,  or  cotiverain^  with  eorue  of  his  suite  :  he  wae  buried  here  at  b 
own  desire*  Close  by  ie  a  spring  uf  the  purest  water,  i^uing  &om  the  nd, 
and  from  which  he  atwuy^  th-ank :  one  of  his  sen^atite  came  here  d&tl^  «iit» 
two  silver  bottles,  whicli  were  filled  at  the  «tpHng  for  his  use.  Napokn 
waa  buried  in  full  imiform,  as  he  lay  In  smt«^^  with  hi^li  bootH,  and  a  not 
tarj'  hat ;  the  body  is  enclosed  in  thrt?e  coffins  \  some  pieo*«  of  plai^^  &£. 
were  hiiritd  with  him,  according  to  Catholic  custom.  It  is  not  srupnan 
that  this  spot  nhunld  hav«i  been  selected  by  the  great  captive  far  ibe  plirr 
of  his  last  real ;  it  is  voiy  sequestered,  and  an  air  of  ramantic  quiel  p^- 
vades  it.  There  is  ft  house  on  a  height  above,  but  it  is  uot  seen  from  iJbf 
grave,  neither  ie  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  ;  the  approach  to  ^ 
toDib  ifi  {guarded  by  a  gale  UBually  kept  locked  ;  and  the  old  keeper  ba»i 
small  hut  built  of  wood,  for  hiA  &hodf,  on  the  otlier  eide  of  the  Ustit 
mound  iu  which  the  grave  lies  t  no  otlier  vei3tijB;e  of  httnuan  balsitatioB  ■ 
visible,  aod  no  aound  diftiurbe  the  awful,  yet  i^renc  gtlKnesj^,  thsit  mfv 
around  thU  huiublB  restiug-ptace  of  falleu  greatueas,  lutd  *■  hig^b  amhitMu. 
lowly  laid/ 

Trtstan  d'Acunha,3  Tumitig  a^faiii  to  tha  S.  we  discover  the  Ulan* 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  ai^pareticty  the  larg-eai  and  most  fertile  of  a  gnnif  of 
three  islands  which  are  situated  between  the  cape  of  Good  Hap«  and  tb 
coB^t  of  Brazil.  Tristan  d'Acunha  is  about  12  milea  in  circumfereac* 
The  shore^s  of  the  other  inlands  are  bo  wild  and  dangeroQa,  that  it  is  id- 
possible  to  approach  them,  except  in  the  calmeat  weather*  The  one  ii 
called  Nighliftgak  Inland,  and  tba  other  Inaccetsiide.  The  noith-etit 
aspect  of  TristEin  d'Acunha  (tfic  only  navigable  eide  of  the  laland}  is  wif 
^tril^ing.  At  tlie  foot  of  an  abnoBt  perpendicEil&r  ntouiitain,  about  9,t>iKl 
feet  hi|^b  and  tbtcUIy  covered  with  brushwood,  is  a  fertile  plain  of  consid^i^ 
able  extent,  that  stretches  along  the  shore.  Wild  boars,  wild  goats,  and  a 
species  of  black  cock,  abound  on  the  island ;  while  in  the  deep  waten 
among  the  rocks  there  are  fish  of  almost  every  description.  The  mom- 
tsuns  are  literally  covered  with  sea-hens,  petrels,  albatrosses,  aad  the  vari- 
ous other  feathered  tribes  which  haunt  the  southern  Atlantic 

Madagascar.]  Madagascar  is  the  largest  island  belonging  to  the 
African  continent,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  largest  islands  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Its  length  is  said  to  be  840  geographical  miles,  and 
its  medial  breadth  220  geographical  miles.  In  the  best  maps  it  is  laid 
down  between  12"  and  26"  S.  lat.  and  between  44"  and  51"  £.  long.  It  is 
separated  from  Africa,  by  what  is  called  the  strait  of  Mozambique,  or 
Mozambico.  All  along  the  £.  side  of  Madagascar,  a  bank  of  aoiindingt 
exists,  extending  from  3  to  5  miles  off  shore,  of  regular  depths,  and  contaift- 
ing  no  hidden  dangers,  so  that  a  navigator  visiting  this  coast  with  comiaM 
attention,  will,  in  any  part,  have  sufficient  notice  of  his  approximatioB- 
The  south  end  is  principally  composed  of  lofty  mountains.  A  bank  of 
regular  soundings  lies  off  the  S.  extremity,  on  which  50  fathoms  may  be 
gained  four  or  6ve  miles  from  the  shore.  The  coast  is  bold,  barren,  aad 
rugged.  The  Star  Bank  is  a  dangerous  reef,  partly  above  water,  with  a 
furious  sea  beating  on  its  S.  and  W.  sides ;  during  the  S.  W.  monsooa 
it  forms  a  fine  spacious  anchoring  place.  Several  small  islands  lie  oa  tbo 
S.  W.  end  of  Madagascar,  Vv\\^v«t\»  \vvi\ft  Vaown.  TIV^  ^W«  viAand  is 
divided  by  a  chain  of  mouuXAvus,  \j^^^%  ^^<»«^  "^^^^  ^^  tom!3cv,\tv  ^&*&  «««je^ 
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lion  of  (ho  island,  but  lumror  the  pastern  thiui  tho  western  aliore.  The 
highest  parts  of  this  chain  aro  said  to  be  Solistmeni^  in  the  aouth»  and 
Vi^dgora^  in  the  north.  The  country  is  almost  everjr  where  plentifully 
watered  by  streainH,  having  their  sonrc^fi  in  thetie  moaataiiia  ;  ao  that  it  is 
generally  fertile,  and  precenta  many  picturesque  landacapes.  Maay  parts 
■re  covered  with  immense  foreets. 

Hitturjf.'^  The  island  of  Madagajtcar,  the  indigenous  iiaine  of  whicli 
is  asaertetl  to  lie  Madccasse^  can  cUini  its  share  among  the  traditions 
handed  down  to  the  GreetcH  and  Komans,  rouceniing  the  immense  Tapro- 
banc,  which,  according  to  the  accountH  of  the  nativei^,  was  extended  ao  far 
to  the  south,  that  neither  the  coustullutiou  of  the  Bear  nor  Pleiades  were 
visibici  and  *  the  snii  appearml  to  rise  from  tho  left.'  These  pariiculara*  as 
well  as  itM  dimenmons,  and  the  great  lake  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
inland,  agree  with  Madagascar,  while  the  latitudett  marked  by  Ptolemy 
apply  to  Sumatra,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  Ceylon.  la 
the  island  Phebol^  so  named  in  a  writing  attributed  to  Aristotle,  may  be 
recognized  the  Arabic  name  of  PhanAalou^  given  to  this  island.  The 
Arabians  probably  visited  it  in  their  earliest  voyages  to  India,  and  luni?  bo- 
fore  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Tho  first  certain  idea  of  it  was  transmitted 
to  us  by  Marco-Polo,  the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  1606,  under 
the  command  of  Lorenzo  Alueida,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Saint- Laurent. 
The  French  called  it  Dauphine. 

Productions.'J  Hie  produce  consists  of  sugar-canea,  cocoa-nuts,  bana* 
nas,  toUac4!o,  indigo,  pepper,  gum  lacca,  bemeoin,  amlM^r,  ambergris,  and  a 
Bpecies  of  flax  which  appears  to  be  tlie  same  with  that  found  in  New 
Zealand.  The  island  is  aaid  to  be  destitute  of  hurs«s,  elephants,  lious,  or 
tigers  :  but  cattle^  buffaloes,  and  sheep,  arc  numerous.  Among  the  birds 
we  notice  the  rar<,'  black  parrot.  Kmeralds,  sapphires,  topazes,  and  blood- 
stones, havu  been  enumerated  among  the  mineruU. 

Inhabiianis,']  According  to  ISenyowaki,  tho  people  of  Madagascar  are 
divided  into  seven  classes  :  FirHt,  the  ampansncabe^  or  sovereigns.  Se- 
cond, the  rvhandriaru,  or  princes.  **  The  third  order  consists  of  tlie 
voadsiri,  or  lords  of  a  district,  composed  of  several  villages.  The  fourth 
order  consists  of  tho  lahovohits^  or  chiefs  of  villages.  The  fifth  onler, 
ondzatziy  who  are  freemen,  and  compose  the  attendants  or  followers  of  the 
rohandrians,  voodziri,  or  lahovics.  The  sixth  order  consists  of  ombu 
asseSy  or  learned  men  ;  and  this  order  forms  the  warriors,  workmen,  phy- 
sicians, and  divines  :  tlu^se  last  posfiess  no  charge.  Tito  seventh  order 
consists  of  ampurias  or  slaves.  These  orders  preserve  a  regular  grada- 
tion, respecting  which  it  would  be  very  diHicult  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
They  live  in  the  mannrr  wo  read  of  concerning  the  ancient  patriarchs.  ICvery 
fiatber  of  a  family  iti  priest  and  judge  in  his  own  houw,  thougli  he  depends 
■pon  the  Lahovit,  who  superintends  his  conduct.  This  last  is  answerable 
to  his  Voadziri,  and  the  Voadziri  to  tho  Rohandrian."  Il  appears,  from 
the  same  writer,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Madagasses,  are  not  willing  to  live  in  detnched  liabitations- 
They  generally  collect  into  small  villages.  These  villn^^cs  are  fortified  by 
palindea  and  a  ditch,  and  have  a  guard  at  the  place  of  entry.  The  houses 
•re  neatly  built,  and  thatched  with  straw  or  leaves  of  tbe  palm-tree.  Tfie 
mansions  of  the  principal  men  are  said  to  be  built  with  much  symmetry 
and  elegance.  The  Madagasaes  are  divided  into  throe  distinct  races.  The 
first,  called  //r/e  Ibrahim^  or  descendents  of  Abraham,  from  what  circnm- 
•tance  it   would    be  diHicult  to  determine,  are  of  «  brown  colour.     The 
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eecondf  called  Zttferotnhi^  are  aaiil  tobave  emigrated  iVom  some  other  coua- 
tvy  to  ihit*  islaiul,  nbout  six  centuriea  ago*  The  third,  called  Zq/h  Canam- 
Aotf,  MTiTed  Bt  the  Island  al  a  peiiod  still  later,  and  are  supposed  to  be  *rf 
Arabian  extmctiixi.  U  may  be  r^ttiarkedT  however,  thai  all  the^e  raeca 
use  the  same  language,  and  ohatjrve  the  same  custorofl.  They  must,  theft^ 
fore,  either  hare  come  from  the  paine  country  ;  or,  for  some  reasioii,  th* 
later  itibea  nrnst  have  adopted  the  la3i|^^e  and  rastoioH  of  the  farmer. 
The  I^Iadagasse^  have  8iiion||;  them  eereral  orders  of  artintSf  dUtingiziahed 
_iv  dlfiVw^ut  naiues,  aiid  L-laimiog  dilFerefil  degrees  of  honour,  The  &»!, 
and  most  respectable  clas^,  consUta  of  such  artUta  as  work  in  iron  nA 
9tee>L  Tltey  are  said  to  bave  made  cousiderahle  proficieni^y  in  their  bi»i' 
nesa.  The  second  c^o&a  consbtB  of  goldsmitlifl,  who  make  aocli  amaments 
aa  are  woni  in  the  i^liutid.  The  third  class  coot^ists  of  potters*  The  foorili 
of  turners  in  wood.  The  fifth  of  carpenters,  who  are  aaiJ  to  be  expen* 
and  to  make  use  of  the  rule,  the  plane,  and  the  e^impaa&eflp  Th»  strth  ati* 
ropemakera,  who  make  ropes  of  hemp,  and  of  different  kind»  of  bark  ot 
trees.  The  &ereiLth  cousiBta  of  weavers,  who  are  always  women  :  tbU 
trade  being  coostdered  as  disgrac'eful  to  a  naan.  To  tliej^  may  be  Added 
the  Ombidafrea,  or  literary  c\aA^f  who,  tvitho^t  eng^Qi^  in  any  inauual 
labour,  gire  their  advice,  chiefly  Wi  physiciRiifl;  and  the  cLafs  of  comedians 
and  dancers.  We  are  not  informed  whether  or  not  these  professions  be 
h^^redicary*  The  former  gradation  of  classes,  with  regard  to  civil  autho- 
rity, and  this  gradation  of  the  different  profesaioDs,  have  been  sopposed  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  the  camls  of  Hiodoelan  ;  and  have  induced  ^tome  to 
imagine^  that  the  Madagaasea  mnet  be  a  colony  of  Hindoos.  They  believii 
in  the  exbtenc^  of  two  pval  principles  ;  the  one  good^  the  other  bad  ;  the 
f(Qod  priiiciplt?  they  name  I'nn-har,  or  Great.  To  Tan-bar  they  build  no 
temples,  neither  do  they  represent  him  under  any  visible  forma,  but  they 
offer  sacrifices  to  him.  The  bad  principle  is  named  Agnai.  To  him  they 
always  offer  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  good  principle.  The 
head  of  the  family  or  chief  performs  the  office  of  pnest. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  population  of  a  country  divided 
into  so  many  different  tribes.  Abbe  Rochon,  iu  the  year  1770,  estimated 
the  population  at  about  4^000,000.  Rondaux  states  it  about  3,000,000, 
and  M.  Balbi  at  2,000,000 ;  but  all  these  are  mere  conjectures.  The 
exertions  of  Missionaries  have  done  much  to  civilize  this  couutry.  In 
1820  there  were  not  perhaps  more  than  six  persons  who  could  write  the 
Madagash  language,  even  in  the  Arabic  character ;  but  now  there  are 
about  4,000  persons  who  can  write  and  read  it  in  the  European  character. 

The  French  have  frequently,  and  very  recently,  attempted  to  make  a 
settlement  in  Madagascar ;  but  their  attempts  have  not  hitherto  been  at- 
tended with  any  success.  When  captain  Owen's  expedition  visited  Port 
Dauphin  in  1825,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  French  settlement  in  this 
island,  they  found  only  two  French  merchants  in  the  place. 

Thb  Comoras.]  The  Mozambique  Channel  has  been  much  forsaken 
of  late  years,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  of  its  numer- 
ous shoals  and  islets ;  and,  by  being  neglected,  has  acquired  a  character 
which  it  by  no  means  deserves.  It  shortens  the  distance,  very  materially, 
to  or  from  India,  for  all  vessels  leaving,  or  bound  to,  ports  west  of  Madras  ; 
and  the  operation  of  the  currents  which  exist  here  are  not  to  be  dread- 
ed now,  when  the  use  of  chronometers  has  become  universal.  The 
islands  of  this  channel,  except  the  Comoras,  are  of  a  low  flat  description, 
and  of  coral  origin.     The  water  is  unfathomable  to  a  very  short  distance 
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around  them  all.  Tbey  afford  in  general  shelter  and  anchorage  upon  that 
side  which,  by  change  of  monsooi^  becomes  the  leeward ;  bat  the  weather- 
most  coast  is  constantly  beaten  by  a  lofty  and  moet  farioos  sarf.  The 
Grand  Comora,  the  principal  of  the  group,  is  a  primitive  mountain  of 
great  elevation,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Comora  has  been  abandoned 
by  shipping,  of  late  years,  in  favour  of  Johanna,  or  Hinguan,  the  anchor- 
age at  the  latter  place  being  more  eligible,  the  watering  place  more  conve- 
nient, produce  more  plentiful,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  people  more  civilized. 
A  colony  of  Arabs  have  been  settled  here  from  a  remote  period.  It  for- 
merly pud  tribute  to  Mozambique,  hot  that  has  long  been  disconUnned. 
The  country  exhibits  every  charming  variety  of  vale,  mountain,  and 
plain.  Its  loftiness  commands  a  most  extensive  sea  view,  including 
the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  the  forests  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
game  of  several  kinds.  The  natives  of  the  coast  of  Africa  form  theiridea 
of  Europeans  from  what  they  see  on  board  the  slave  vessels  or  palm  oil 
traders  ;  but  the  Johannese  derive  their  notions  of  the  English  people 
from  the  ludiamen.  Tbey  are  apt  to  imagine  there  is  no  limit  to  an 
Englishman's  wealth,  and  therefore  conclude  they  have  only  to  ask  to 
receive.  Tbey  are  a  fine-looking  people ;  most  of  them  are  respect- 
ably, and  some  even  elegantly,  dressed ;  there  appears  uo  real  want 
among  them :  but,  from  their  travelled  countrymen  and  others,  they  have 
imbibed  a  strong  desire  for  European  conveniences  and  Asiatic  luxuries. 
All  description  of  finery  is  highly  prized  among  them.  These  islanders 
stain  the  extremities  of  their  fingers  with  an  intense  red  fluid,  and  their 
teeth  are  almost  darkened  to  blackness,  by  chewing  the  leaf  of  a  species  of 
anacardium.  Their  dress  is  a  white  cotton  chemise,  reaching  below  the 
knee,  bound  in  round  the  waist  with  a  coloured  sash,  in  which  is  carried  a 
dagger.  Necklaces  of  various  kinds  are  worn ;  the  turban  is  negligently  thro  wn 
over  the  head,  and  part  of  the  cloth  of  which  it  is  formed  hangs  down  over  the 
left  side,  not  altogether  ungracefully.  The  Sultan,  and  principal  people, 
differ  not  materially  from  others  in  their  dress,  except  on  gala  days,  when 
a  splendid  mantle  or  cloak  is  worn,  and  also  shoes  or  sandals.  The  arms 
of  these  people  are  still  only  the  lance  and  the  bow.  The  town  of  Jo- 
hanna is  of  moderate  size.  The  houses  are  of  clay  or  stone,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, thatched  with  palm  leaves.  A  castle  or  fort  stands  on  a  hill  above 
the  town,  and  completely  commands  it,  prorided  with  a  few  rusty,  unser- 
viceable, light  guns.  The  town  formeriy  stood  about  one  mile  farther 
east,  but  was  removed  hither  on  account  of  its  more  eligible  position  for 
defence.  The  principal  building  is  a  mosque.  The  true  site  of  the  town 
of  Johanna  is  12**  9'  S.  lat.  and  44"  19^  E.  long. 

Situated  under  a  fine  sky,  the  Comora  isles  enjoy  a  very  healthy  cli- 
mate. The  champaign  country  every  where  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
luxurious  vegetation.  At  Johanna  every  defile  is  a  garden  watered  by  a 
limpid  stream.  The  summit  of  each  eminence  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
its  foot  is  shaded  by  groves  of  cocoa-trees,  tufts  of  bananas,  mangoes, 
orange  and  lemon-trees,  which  intersect  fields  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The 
Indian  pnrging-nui,  the  guiava,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees  less  known, 
adorn  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  wild  indigo  and  tho  sugar-cane  are  abundant. 
The  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  goat  and  zebra.  In  the  fields  are 
found  pintados  and  quails,  as  well  as  several  species  of  turt]e-<loves.  The 
brown  maki  appears  to  be  th«  only  inhabitant  of  the  forests.  Numerous 
flocks  of  a  species  of  hawk  fly  near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  In  the  Co- 
mora isles  none  of  those  troublesome  insects  are  found  that  d.efH)late  India, 
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the  coast  of  AfHca,  And  ibe  ialond  of  MadagBscar ;  bat  the  fields 
with  small  mice.    The  population  is  coDipo«eil  of  Negroes  intertnixed 
Arabs,  who,  at  the   period  of  iheir   numerous  emigratiung  about  the  1 
century,  established  tbenihelvifs  in  iheso  islarid-*  as  well  as  ou  Uie  coaata 
Africa  and  at  Madagascar. 

Bourbon.]     The  Isle  of  Bourbon,  or  Mascarenha^  is  situated  in  20* 
43"  S.  lat.  and55  20'  15"  E.  long.  It  in  about  60  miles  in  length  and  45 
breadth.  It  was  ditfcorored  in  1505  by  Pedro  de  Maacarenhaii.    In  1643 
was  taken  possesion  of  by  the  French  ;  in  whose  possession  it  remains, 
divided  into  1 1  communes^  which  are  guvpi*ned,  as  in  France,  by  a  nna^ 
uue  or  two  adjuncts,  and  a  municipal  council.     The  governor  and  priucipal 
authoritips  reside  at  Si  Denis.     The  climate  is  mild.     When  the  sun  apK 
proaches  the  Arctic  Pole,  the  higher   mountains  in  tliis  island  are  cove 
with  snow,    and    fires    l)ecomu  necessary   in    the    dwulling-houses 
longest   day  is   13  hours  and    16  minutes;  the  shortest  10  hours  and 
minutes  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  twilight.     Bourbon  is  one  of  the  most 
brious  countries  in  the  world.     This  islaiul  appears  to  have  been  originaUv 
formed  by  a  great  volcanic  eruption  ;  the  crater  of  the  volcano  is  yet 
ble,   and   is  perpetually  shifting   iti   position.      TIio    population  in    18 
amounted  to  17,037  whites,  6,149  free  blacks,  and  45,375  slaves, 
culture  of  the  soil  is  exclosirely  performed  by  the  slave  population, 
productions  are  sugar,  cuO'ee,  treacle,  and  cacao ;  wheat,  manioc,  potfttiM 
yams,  and  French  beans;  woods  and  timber.     In  18:;^4  tlie  French  vesM 
which   entered   the  port  of  Bourbon   amounted  to   1 17,  carrying   28,H 
tons,  and  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  107,  or   11,707  tons.     The  val 
of  the  cargoes  imported  into  the  island  that  year  was  8,944,498  fi 
and  the  value  of  the  exportations  10,341,272  francs. 

The  Mauritius.^     Mauritius,  sometimes  called  the  Isle  of  France, 
situated  in  20"  Of  S.  lat.  and  in  57"  29f  E.  lonp.     It  is  about  135  mi' 
in  ctrcumference.      The  climate  is  healthy  ;  and  the  soil,  though  stony, 
tolerably  fertile.     The  country  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  tlie  mountaii 
are  of  such  a  height,  that  they  arc  often  covered  with   snow.     The  wh 
is  well  watered ;  and  produces  wheat,   rice,  maize,  sugar,   indigo,  cot! 
coffee,  and  cloves,  the  rearing  of  which  attracts  liiu  chief  attention  of 
planters.     The  manioc  or  bread-fruit  tree,  which  was  introduced  in  179^ 
and  mnizo  or   Indian  com,  thrive  well  here.     The  productions  of  this 
lony  on  an  av<.<rage  of  years  ore  as  follows  !  coffee  GOOO  bales  of  100  I 
indigo  300,000  lbs.,  cotton  2000  hales  of  250  lbs.,  sugar  20,000,000  lb« 
cloves   20,000   lbs.     The   greatest   quantity  of  sugar  exported  from 
island  since  it  came  into  our  possession  was  in  1823,  when  it  amounted 
27,400,887  lbs.     According  to  the  Abbe  <le  la  Caille,  tlie  surface  of  lb 
island  measures  432,680  acres,  of  which  232,680  are  reckoned  arable,  b 
only  about  80,000  acres  Irnve  yet  been  brought  into  cultivation.     In  1814 
the   trade  of  the  island  is  said  lo  have  employed   3000    tons  of  shipping. 
From  a  census  in  181G,  the  population  was  as  follows  : — whiles   14,233, 
free  persona  of  colour   4298,  slaves  53,288;  total    71,819.     This   island 
was  discovered  by  the  Portugue^ie.     The  l')utch  took  possession  of  it,  and 
called  it  Mauritius,  from  prince   Maurice  their  Sudtholdor.     When  the 
took  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  settlement  on  this  isia 
was  abandoned.     It  remained    without  a  possessor  till    1715,    when 
French   seized  it,  and  in  their   liamla,  though  under  the  management 
company  till  1707,  it  soon  became  an  important  military  station,  at  whi 
their  own  ships  were  sheltered  and  equipped ;  and  from  wluch,  in  ti 
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irar,  they  were  enabled  to  annoy  with  great  effect  the  British  Ea»t  ludia 
trade.  Id  order  to  get  rid  of  this  annoyance,  «nd  to  possess  ttiemaelreii  of 
a  station  which  afforded  aacb  raat  adrantAge  to  their  enemies,  the  British 
6tted  out  an  expedition  from  the  East  Indies  in  1810,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  rice-admiral  Bertie,  and  lieutenant-general  Abercrombie.  On  the 
£dth  of  November,  the  troops  effected  a  landing ;  and  on  the  4tb  Decem- 
ber, a  capitulation  was  signed,  by  which  the  whole  island,  witli  an  immense 
quantity  of  storen  and  valuable  merchaiidiHe,  ux  large  frigates,  and  80  sail 
of  other  vpsscIh,  with  above  200  piecen  of  ordnance  in  the  forts  an<i  bat- 
teries, were  fturren<lere<l  to  the  British.  This  valuable  acijuisition  was 
confirmed  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1814.  The  principal  town  is 
I^ort  JLouiMj  which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  contains  about  6000  houses. 
It  has  a  safe  port,  capable  of  containing  50  large  vessels ;  and  may  be  as 
commoflioasly  visiltfd  by  oar  outward-bound  ships  for  India,  as  St  Helena 
is  on  their  raturn.  There  is  a  large  theatre  here,  which  is  open  every 
ni^it  for  balls  or  theatricals :  and  a  public  garden,  containing  the  vegetable 
productions  of  every  climate.  Belin  pablished  a  I'^ranch  map  of  this 
island  and  of  Bourbon  in  1763  ;  but  the  best  and  most  recent  is  that  by 
Lisloc  Geoffrey. 

Depeiideneiea  on  the  Mauritius.']  Beginning  from  tlie  E.  and  proceed- 
ing N.  tlie  principal  isles  dependent  upon  Mauritius  are  the  following ; — 
Hodriguez^  distant  aboat  300  miles,  in  a  direction  £.  ^  N.  It  is  about 
18  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  3  or  4>  from  N.  to  S. ;  but  contains 
only  9000  acres  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
123. — On  the  bank  of  St  Hrandony  which  is  72  miles  in  circumference, 
and  situated  in  16°  26'  S.  lat.  and  59"  35'  E.  long.,  are  12  islands,  mem 
masses  of  coral,  calculated  only  to  shelter  the  crews  of  small  fishing  ves- 
sels.— Die^o  Garcia  is  distant  from  .Mauritius  1,176  miles  N.  £.  5"  E. 
In  shape  it  resemblen  a  horse-shoe,  and  forms  a  capacious  bay.  capable  of 
containing  a  great  number  uf  vessels  in  safety.  It  produces  abundance  of 
cocoa-trees  and  fire-wood.  The  population  is  275.— /^j^  SU  I$Ua  are 
distant  72  miles  nearly  N.  W.  from  Diego  Garcia.  Their  surface  is  f^ 
Rmall  extent,  and  is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  sand  and  coral  very  little 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water.— Lear  Trois  Freres  are  situated 
in  6"  lO'  S.  tat.  and  71"  28'  E.  long.  Cocoas,  fish,  and  turtle,  are  eaaily 
proi^ured  here. — The  OrvMCt  or  StUomon  ItUsj  are  distant  1,275  miles  N. 
E,  from  Mauritius.  The  soil  is  good,  and  they  are  yet  free  from  rats, 
which  swarm  in  all  the  preceding  islands.  They  encircle  a  basin,  which 
affords  good  anchorage. —  Les  Peros  Banhos  are  22  islets,  about  1,260 
miles  N.  E-,  a  few  degrees  N.  from  Port  Louis  :  the  largest  is  not  more 
than  2  mile?  long  About  120  peraona  reside  here,  who  are  all  engaged 
in  a  manufactory  of  oil  for  fi'ihing. — /.tin  Le^otin  offers  nothing  remarka- 
ble ;  the  existence  of  IsUs  George  and  Roqnepiz  is  doubtful. — From  the 
N.  proceeding  westward,  we  encounter  Agalega  in  10*  29'  50"  S.  lat.  and 
56"  55'  E.  long.  It  is  about  561  miles  N.  \  N.  W.  from  the  Mauritim. 
It  is  about  II  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  1^  broad,  and  is  inhabited 
by  about  200  individuals,  who  are  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  oil. — 
CoetU'i  Ih  about  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  about  500  acres  capa- 
ble of  producing  maize.  It  is  situated  in  7"  15'  S.  lat,  and  66^  23'  E. 
long. — The  Sttfchelks^  30  in  number,  form  an  Archipelago,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Mauritius,  distant  about  115 
miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Port  Louis,  and  comprehended  between  3"  38'  and 
5**  45'  S.  lat.,  and  between  55"  15'  and  56"  10'  E.  long.     Make,  the  priu- 
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